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I.— Ow  Spenseb's  Ibish  Riveks.    By  P.  W.  Joyce,  A.  M.,  T.C.D. 

[Read  November  12,  1866.] 

Ik  the  year  1580  Edmtmd  Spenser  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
nevly  created  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
find  in  that  capacity  resided  in  Ireland  for  two  years.  In  1586  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  part 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  under  the  impor- 
tant condition  that  he  should  reside  on,  and  cultiyate  the  property. 
He  selected  for  his  residence  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman,  one  of  Des- 
mond's strongholds,  situated  on  the  estate,  two  miles  from  Butteyant, 
and  while  living  there  he  composed  a  considerable  part  of  **  The 
Faerie  Queene." 

Doling  the  time  he  fiUed  the  office  of  secretary,  as  well  as  while  he 
lived  at  Kilcolman,  he  studied  carefully  the  history,  politics,  and  topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  of  which  he  has  left  proof  in  his  **  View  of  the  State 
uf  Lreland."  Throughout  his  poems  he  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Irish  localities;  but  there  are  three  passages  of  especial  interest  in 
which  he  enumerates  and  describes  our  rivers.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of 
''The  Faerie  Queene,''  Canto  xi.,  he  describes  the  marriage  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  among  the  guests,  he  gives  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  rivers  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  following  is  the  pas- 
^age  in  which  the  Irish  rivers  are  named  : — 

"  There  was  the  Liffy  rolling  downe  the  lea; 
The  saody  Slaine ;  the  stony  Aubrian ; 
The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea ; 
The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy  fruitful!  Ban  ; 
Swift  AuniduflT,  which  of  the  English  man 
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Ifl  calMe  BUcke- water;  and  the  Liflfar  depp  ; 
Sad  lYowis,  that  once  his  people  over-ran ; 
Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep  ; 
And  MuIIa  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep. 

'*  And  there  the  three  renowmed  brethren  were, 

Which  that  great  g>'ant  Blomius  begot 

Of  the  faire  nimph  Rheusa  wandring  there : 

One  day  as  she  to  shuane  the  season  whot 

Under  Slewbloome  in  shady  grove  was  got, 

This  gyant  found  her,  and  by  force  deflowr*d  ; 

Whereof  conceiving  she  in  time  forth  brought 

These  three  faire  son?,  which  being  thenceforth  powr*d, 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  scowrd. 

'*  The  first  the  gentle  Shore,  that,  making  way 

By  sweet  Glonmell,  adomes  rich  Waterford  ; 

The  next,  the  stubbome  Newre,  whose  waters  gray 

By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord  ; 

The  tiiird  the  goodly  Barrow  which  doth  hoord 

Great  heaps  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bourne : 

All  which,  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 

To  ioyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come ; 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

**  There  alao  was  the  wide  embayed  Maire: 
The  pleasant  Bandon  crownM  with  many  a  wood ; 
The  spreading  Lee,  that,  like  an  island  fayre, 
Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood  : 
And  banefull  Cure  late  stained  with  English  blood." 

In  the  first  of  the  "Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,".  it  is  related  that  a 
meeting  of  the  gods  took  place  on  a  hill  called  Arlo,  which  is  veiy  fully 
described ;  and  here  two  other  rivers  are  mentioned,  both  of  which 
figure  in  a  charming  pastoral  story— the  Molanna,  and  the  Fanehin  or 
Fiincheon.  The  third  passage  occurs  in  **  Colin  Clouts  come  home 
again ;"  and  here  the  MuUa  and  the  Bregoge  are  the  subjects  of  another 
pretty  pastoral. 

Many  of  SpenscT's  Irish  rivers  are  so  well  known,  that  they  cotdd 
not  be  mistaken ;  tliere  are  several,  however,  that  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  ever  attempted  to  identify  ;  and  there  are  two,  and  these 
some  of  the  most  important,  that  by  the  generality  of  writers  have  been, 
OS  I  believe,  erroneously  identified.  On  those  that  are  sufficiently  well 
known — such  as  the  Shenan,  the  Slaine  or  Slaney,  the  Boyne,  &e. — I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  any  remarks,  and  in  dealing  with  the  remainder 
I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  most  convenient  to  myself. 

There  is  a  range  of  mountains  running  eastwards  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buttevant  and  Cliarleville,  county  Cork,  till  it  terminates 
near  Cahir  in  Tipperary,  extending  altogether  nearly  30  miles  in  length ; 
the  western  portion  of  this  range  is  called  the  Ballyhoura  mountains, 
and  the  eastern  the  Galties.  This  eastern  portion  is  also  the  highest,  and 
one  particular  summit,  Galtymore,  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  range, 
rises  3015  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  peak  is  8penser*s  Arlo  BLSI, 
once,  according  to  him,  the  favourite  resort  of  Diana,  and  the  scene  of 
the  meeting  of  the  gods.  It  was  never  so  called  except  by  Spenser  him- 


eeli^  and  be  borrowed  the  name  from  tbe  Glen  of  Aherlow,  at  that  time 
commonly  called  Arlogb  or  Arlow  by  English  writers — a  beautiful 
Talley,  ten  miles  long,  enclosed  by  the  Gralties  on  one  side,  and  Slieye- 
namuck  on  the  other,  with  Graltymore  towering  immediately  over  it. 
That  this  peak,  and  no  other,  is  Arlo  Hill,  is  shown  by  several  circimi- 
stances.  Arlo  Hill  must  be  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range,  that  is, 
among  the  Gralties,  for  he  tells  us  that  it  overlooks  the  Suir,  and  the 
plain  through  which  it  flows : — 

*' [Diana]  qaite  foraooke 

All  those  faire  forests  about  Arlo  hid, 

And  all  that  monntaine  which  doth  overlooke 

The  richest  champain  that  may  else  be  rid ; 

And  the  faire  Shore  in  which  are  thousand  salmons  bred.** 

Firtt  Canto  of  MtUabiUiU. 

The  name  Arlo  Hill  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  peaks  rising  over  the 
vale  of  Aherlow ;  and  its  identity  with  Galtymore  is  placed  beyond  all 
qaestion  by  Spenser's  own  assertion,  that  Arlo  HUl 

** is  the  highest  head  in  all  men*s  dght 

Of  my  old  father  Hole.*'-~73tVf. 

We  have  just  seen  that  he  reckons  Galtymore  as  one  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Hole ;  in  "  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again "  he  says  his 
own  residence  of  Kilcolman  was  under  the  foot  of  Mole,  and  further  on 
in  the  same  poem  he  states  that  the  MuUa  or  Aubeg  rises  out  of  Mole ; 
in  the  same  place  also  he  says  that 

" Mole  higfat  that  mountain  gray 

That  walls  the  north  side  of  Armulla  dale." 

From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  by  **  Old  Father  Mole,"  Spenser 
meant  the  whole  range  including  the  Galties  and  Ballyhoura  mountains. 

"Old  father  Mole" 

'' had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May 

Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  yale, 

Mnlla,  tbe  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 

The  nimph  that  of  that  watercourse  has  charge, 
~  That  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  doune  right 

To  Bntteyant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  large. 

It  giveth  name  unto  that  ancient  citUe 
-    Which  Kilnemnllah  depped  is  of  old." 

The  river  MuUa  or  Aubeg,  which  flows  by  Buttevant  and  Doneraile 
lias  been  already  well  described  by  several  writers,  so  that  no  descrip- 
tion is  necessary  here ;  but  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  name. 

It  is  called  the  Aubeg  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Avonmore,  "the 
great  river" — ^the  Blackwater.  Spenser  has  drawn  on  poetic  license  in 
calling  it  by  the  name  Mulla,  which  could  not  be  the  name  of  a  river 
at  all  except  by  transference  from  a  hill  \  the  Aubeg  was  never  called 
MuUa  except  by  himself.    KilnamuUagh  was,  as  Spenser  says  in  the 


above  passage,  the  old  name  of  Butteyant,  and  seeing  this,  he  assumed 
or  believed  that  the  river  was  called  Mulla,  and  that  it  gave  name  to 
Kilnamullagh ;  bat  this  is  all  the  work  of  his  own  fertile  imagination. 
At  the  year  1251  the  Four  Masters,  in  recording  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery,  call  it  CiU-na-moUach,  which  O'SuUivan,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Irish  Catholics/'  translates  EeeUsia  tumulorwny  the  church  of  the 
summits  or  hillocks,  and  the  words  admit  of  no  other  interpretation. 

Spenser  takes  great  delight  in  the  name  of  MuUa ;  and  not  content 
with  impressing  the  name  on  the  river,  he  has  multiplied  it  in  other 
localities ;  the  plain  through  which  it  flows,  he  calls  ArmuUa,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  that  he  personifies  the  adja- 
cent range  of  hills  under  the  name  of  Mole — ^another  imaginary  name — 
whose  daughters,  MuUa  and  Molanna,  are  to  be  understood  as  named 
from  him.  All  this  structure  of  fictitious  names  he  has  evidently  built 
on  the  name  MuUa — this,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  being  the  work  of  his 
own  fancy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  selected  the  name  for  its 
soft  musical  sound,  in  preference  to  the  true  but  less  harmonious  name 
Aubeg. 

In  the  first  of  the  "  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,"  Spenser  mentions 
a  river  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Molanna,  which  he  personifies  as 
one  of  Diana's  nymphs,  and  celebrates  her  love  for  the  river  Fanchin 
or  Funcheon.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  what  river 
Spenser  meant  by  the  Molanna.  The  whole  context  of  the  pastoral 
shows  that  it  runs  from  one  of  the  slopes  of  Galtymore,  and  according 
to  Spenser  it  joins  the  Funcheon : — 

"  So  now  her  wares  [i.  e.  MoUnna*a]  passe  through  a  pleasant  plaine 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herselfe  doe  wed. 
And  both  combined,  themselves  in  one  faiie  rirer  spred." 

There  are  only  two  streams  which  run  down  on  that  side  from  the 
slopes  of  Galtymore.  One  of  these,  the  Behanagh,  rises  about  a  mile 
west  of  Galtymore,  and  joins  the  Funcheon  at  Kilbeheny,  after  a  steep 
course  of  about  four  miles.  The  other  is  the  Attychraan  stream,  some- 
times called  the  Braekbawn;  it  rises  on  the  side  of  Galtymore,  and 
flows  through  a  deep  glen  by  Galty  Castle,  or  *'  The  Mountain  Lodge.'' 
It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  this  is  the  Molanna,  and  in 
many  particulars  it  certainly  answers  Spenser's  description.  **  It  rises 
from  a  group  of  rocks  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  high  up  on 
the  side  of  Galtymore ;  near  the  rocks  it  forms  a  pretty  large  pool,  and 
the  glen  through  which  it  flows  is  to  this  day  shaded  with  oaks.'** 
This  is  just  as  Spenser  describes  it : — 

'*  For  first  she  springs  out  of  two  marble  rocks, 
On  which  a  grove  of  oakes  high-mounted  growes, 
That  as  a  girlond  seemes  to  deck  the  locks 
Of  some  fairs  bride,  brought  forth  with  pompons  ahowes 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  this  exact  locality  personally.  For  the  short 
description  of  the  Brsckbann  quoted  above  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Mulcahy,  who  lives  on  the  spot,  and  he  is  responsible  for  its  correctness. 


Oat  of  bar  bowre,  that  many  Ibwen  strotros ; 
So  through  the  flowry  dales  she  tumbling  downe. 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flowes, 
That  on  each  ude  her  silver  channel!  erowne, 
HD  to  the  piune  she  come,  whose  valleyes  she  doth  drowne.** 

And  farther  an  he  states  that  Diana  used  to  come  to  bathe  "  to  this 
eveet  spring/'  which  answers  to  the  pool  still  existing  at  the  source  of 
the  streani. 

There  is  however  one  grand  difficnltj,  which  no  one  has  hitherto 
noticed,  though  aU  assert  that  the  Molanna  is  the  Brackbaon.  Accord- 
ing to  Spenser  the  Molanna  and  the  Fnncheon  are  two  different  streams, 
the  fiwmer  joining  the  latter  after  passing  *'  through  a  pleasant  plaine." 
But  this  Riyer  Brackbaun  is  the  source  of  the  Funcheon  itself,  and  even 
to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  locality  this  wiU  be  rendered  evident 
bj  a  glance  at  a  good  map ;  how  then  can  the  Brackbaun  be  the  Mo- 
lanna, since  the  former  is  the  Funcheon,  while  the  latter  is  a  different 
iiTer? 

Smith,  in  his ''  History  of  Cork"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  262),  asserts  that  the  Fun- 
dieon  rises  in  a  bog  in  the  county  Tipperary,  one  mile  south  of  the  Galties, 
and  that  it  receives  the  Brackbaun  not  fiEir  from  its  source.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  modem  writers,  all  being  apparently  more  anxious  to 
Rcondle  Spenser's  statements  regarding  the  Molanna  and  the  Funcheon, 
than  to  describe  these  rivers  as  they  really  exist.  Smith's  statement 
is  nndonbtedly  erroneous,  for  the  Brackbaun  is  universally  known  as 
the  Eoorce  of  the  Funcheon ;  moreover,  there  is  no  stream  at  all  meeting 
the  Brackbaun  from  the  Tipperary  side ;  all  the  streams  without  excep- 
tkm  on  that  side  flow  east  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Suir. 

I  am  not  3^t  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this 
point  It  is  possible  that  Spenser  may  have  been  mistaken  regarding 
the  aoniee  of  the  Funcheon,  like  Smith  and  other  modem  writers,  and 
thai  he  may  have  intended  the  Brackbaun  for  the  Molanna.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  suppose  that  Spenser  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
xmrceof  the  FWcheon,  then  the  Molanna  must  be  some  tributary  of 
the  Fnncheon,  the  most  likely  stream  being  in  this  case  the  Behanagh, 
but  at  presoit  I  cannot  say  whether  it  answers  Spenser's  description. 
One  thmg  appears  to  me  certain^  that  modem  writers  have  drawn  their 
condajdon  somewhat  too  hastily,  and  without  sufftcient  examination  of 
the  locaKty. 

In  **  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,"  Spenser  celebrates  the  love  of 
the  Breg(^  for  the  Mulla,  and  in  his  usual  felicitous  style  he  describes 
the  stratagem  by  which  the  Bregoge  contrived  to 'gain  possession  of  the 
Bjmph,  in  spite  of  her  ''old  father  Mole;"  he  also  states  that  this 
HTer— ''the  fidse  Bregoge,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it — ^was 

'*  So  high!  heeanae  of  this  deceitful  tnine 
Which  he  with  MoIU  wrooght  to  win  deUght.** 

Thelittle river Bregogehas not  disappeared,  as  some  writers  assert;  it  is 
M  veil  known  by  the  same  name.     Its  principal  branch  rises  in  a  deep 
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glen  on  the  side  of  Corrinmore  hill,  and  it  joins  the  Aubeg  near  Done- 
raile.  After  leaving  the  hills  it  traverses  the  plain  before  its  junction 
with  the  Aubeg,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  its  channel  is  sometimes 
very  wide,  and  filled  with  heaps  of  gravel  and  rocks,  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  so  that  the  stream,  which  is  generally  very  small,  and 
often  nearly  dry,  is  much  scattered,  divided,  and  interrupted.  These 
characteristics  are  very  correctly  described  in  Spenser's  beautiful  pasto- 
ral, and  he  has  also  rightly  interpreted  the  name  as  signifying  "  false.*' 

The  word  **  breug"  means  a  lie,  and  in  various  modified  senses  it  is 
pretty  commonly  used  in  Irish  names.  For  example,  Dromorebrague, 
in  the  parish  of  Aghaderg,  Down  ;  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  founders 
of  Dromore  at  first  intended  it  to  be  here,  and  that,  having  changed 
their  minds,  and  built  the  town  on  its  present  site,  the  former  place  was 
called  Dromorebrague— false  ovpseudo  Dromore.  So  also  Armaghbrague, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Armagh  j  and  there  is  a  townland  of 
this  name  in  the  parish  of  Nobber,  Meath. 

In  a  great  many  places  in  Ireland,  standing  stones  that  look  at  a 
distance  something  like  men  are  called  Firbreaga — false,  or  fantastic, 
OT  pseudo  men — and  these  objects  have  given  name  to  some  townlands. 
The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  rivers  that  are  subject  to  sudden  and 
dangerous  floods,  and  in  this  case  it  means  deceitful  or  treacherous.  It 
forms  part  of  the  name  of  Trawbreaga  bay  at  Malin,  Donegal,  the  false 
or  treacherous  strand — a  name  well  deserved,  as  the  tide  rises  there  so 
suddenly,  that  it  has  often  swept  off  people  walking  incautiously  on 
the  shore. 

Spenser's  Bregoge  also  fully  bears  out  its  name ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  four  mountain  streams,  all  of  the  same  length,  and  meeting 
nearly  in  the  same  place.  There  is  very  little  water  in  these  in  dry 
weather;  but  whenever  a  heavy  shower  falls  on  the  hills,  four  mountain 
floods  rush  down  simultaneously,  and  coming  from  the  same  distance, 
they  meet  together  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  insignificant 
little  rivulet  swells  in  a  few  moments  to  a  dangerous  torrent. 

In  the  north  of  the  parish  of  Galbooly,  Tipperary,  there  is  a  river 
called  Breagagh — same  meaning  as  Bregoge ;  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
there  is  Or  small  stream  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  River  Dinin  in  Kil- 
kenny is,  or  used  to  be  often  called  Breagagh,  on  account  of  its  sudden 
and  destructive  floods. 

"  The  Liffar  deep"  is  the  Foyle  at  Lifford.  It  is  often  called  Liffar 
by  early  English  writers,  as  by  Spenser  himself  in  his  **  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland"  (p.  158,  Ed.  1809)  :—**  Another  [garrison]  would  I 
put  at  Castle-liffer,  or  thereabouts,  so  as  they  should  have  all  the  pas- 
sages upon  the  river  to  Logh- foyle."  Both  Gibson  and  Gough,  the 
translators  of  Camden,  also  call  this  river  by  the  name  of  Liffer.  The 
Irish  form  of  the  name  as  used  by  many  authorities  is  Leithbhearr, 
which  is  well  represented  in  pronunciation  by  the  old  and  correct 
English  form  Liffer.  The  town  of  Lifford  takes  its  name  from  the 
river,  a  circumstance  very  usual  in  Ireland ;  in  this  manner  Dublin, 


Limerick,  Galway,  and  many  other  places  have  received  their  names. 
The  d  at  the  end  is  a  modem  corraption  in  accordance  with  a  phonetic 
law  that  I  examined  in  a  former  paper,  hy  which  d  is  often  corruptly 
added  in  modem  names  after  n  and  r,  and  h  after  m. 

**  Sad  Trowis  that  once  his  people  orer-ran."  This  is  the  little 
itiver  Browes,  flowing  firom  Longh  Melyin,  between  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Leitrim,  into  Donegal  Bay.  The  Irish  name  is  Drobhaois, 
and  it  is  a  river  very  often  mentioned  in  Irish  history.  From  the  most 
ancient  period  it  separated  the  province  of  Connaught  from  that  of 
XFlster,  and  it  is  still  the  boundary  between  them.  The  earliest  division 
of  Ireland  into  five  provinces  was  made  by  the  Firbolgic  colony,  when 
the  five  sons  of  Dela  divided  the  country  between  them,  and  ''  Geanann 
took  the  province  of  Connaught  from  Luimneach  [Limerick]  to  Bro* 
bhaois,  and  Bughruidhe  took  the  province  of  Uladh  from  Drobhaois  to 
Droiched-atha  [Drogheda]."     (Keating,  chap.  iL) 

The  words  "sad,"  and  "that  once  his  people  over-ran,"  allude  to 
a  well-known  legend  regarding  Lough  Melvin,  from  which  the  river 
flows — ^namely,  that  at  a  very  ancient  period  it  suddenly  overflowed 
the  land,  and  drowned  the  people.  This  legend  is  given  by  the  Four 
Masters  in  the  following  words : — "  Anno  Mundi  4694,  Mclghe  Ifolbh- 
thach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Claire  by  Modh- 
corb;"  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  "when  his  grave  was  digging,  Loch 
Ifelghe  burst  forth  over  the  land  in  Cairbre,  so  that  it  was  named 
[Loch  Melghe,  now  conupted  to  Lough  Melvin]  from  him." 

Spenser  makes  the  three  rivers,  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore,  the  offspring 
of  "  the  great  gyant  Blomius"  and  "  the  faire  nimph  Rheiisa,"  which 
is  only  a  figurative  way  of  saying  that  these  rivers  rise  in  Slieve  Bloom, 
and  that  they  draw  their  supplies  from  the  rain  water  falling  on  the 
mountains;  Rheiisa  being  merely  'PcoSffa,  the  fem.  participle  of  •?€«, 
to  flow. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Spenser,  in  mentioning  "the  great  gyant 
Blomius,"  alludes  to  another  very  ancient  Irish  legend,  namely,  that 
Slieve  Bloom,  or  as  it  is  written  in  Irish,  Sliabh  Bladhma  [pron.  blaw- 
ma]  received  its  name  from  Bladh  [gen.  Bladhma],  the  son  of  Breogan, 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Milesian  expedition  to  Ireland.  The  legend- 
ary personages  connected  with  hills  or  other  features  are  almost  always 
magnified  into  giants  or  supernatural  beings  by  the  imagination  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  they  are  believed  to  haunt  those  places  as  a  kind  of 
goardian  spirits ;  as,  for  example,  Finnvarra  of  Knockmaa  near  Tuam ; 
Bonn  of  Knockfieraa  in  Limerick;  Midir  of  Bri  Leith,  now  Slieve 
Golry,  near  Ardagh,  county  Longford,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  legend  was  preserved  among  the  peasantry  in  Spenser's  time ;  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  it,  as  he  knew  and  recorded  the  legend  of 
Lough  Melvin;  and  that  "the  great  gyant  Blomius"  is  the  ancient 
legendary  hero  Bladh  [Blaw],  the  presiding  spirit  of  Slieve  BJoom. 

It  is  curious  that  Spenser  personifies  these  rivers  in  the  masculine 
gender,  calling  them  "  three  renowmed  brethren,"  and  further  on  in 
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the  same  passage  'Hhree  faire  sons;  '*  by  early  English  writers  they 
are  commonly  called  **  The  three  sisters/'  as  by  Giraldos  Cambrensis, 
Camden  and  others. 

"  The  wide  embayed  Maire''  is  the  Kenmare  river  and  bay.  This 
bay  was  often  called  Maire  by  writers  of  that  early  period.  In  Norden's 
map  it  is  written  "  Flu.  Maire ;  "  and  Boate  describes  it  as  a  "  huge 
bay  called  Maire"  ("Nat  Hist,  of  Ireland,"  p.  11,  Ed.  1726).  This 
name  was,  I  believe,  an  invention  of  these  writers  themselves,  and 
they  took  it  from  Kenmare,  by  a  kind  of  reverse  process,  as  if  Kenmare 
signified  **  The  head  of  Maire."  The  original  name  as  used  in  Irish 
authorities  is  Ceann-mara ;  and  it  was  in  the  first  instance  applied  to 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  ascended  in  the  river  Boughty,  the 
name  signifying  **  head  or  highest  point  of  the  sea." 

"  The  balefiill  Oure  late  stained  with  English  blood."  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  identify  this.  At  first  glance  the 
Nore  in  Edlkenny  would  suggest  itself,  as  this  river  was  at  that  period 
often  called  the  Oure ;  but  this  supposition  is  out  of  the  question,  as, 
besides  other  reasons,  the  Nore  has  been  already  enumerated.  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  e^ow  that  the  "  balefuU  Oure "  is  the  Avonbeg, 
which  flows  through  Glenmalure  in  Wicklow,  and  joins  the  Avonmore 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  the  two  forming  the  Avoca.  Whether 
Spenser  meant  to  apply  the  name  Oure  to  the  whole  river  as  far  as 
Arklow,  or  only  to  the  Avonbeg,  one  of  its  branches,  I  shall  leave  an 
open  question,  but  I  think  the  former  probable. 

The  words  "  late  stained  with  English  blood"  obviously  refer  to 
some  battle  in  which  the  English  were  defeated  and  suffered  loss,  and 
which  was  fought  a  short  time  before  Spenser  wrote  the  fourth  Book 
of  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  in  which  this  passage  occurs.  The  first 
three  Books  of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  were  published  in  1590,  and  it 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  remaining  three  were  finished  before 
1594.  The  only  battles  of  any  consequence  in  which  the  English 
were  defeated,  that  could  be  called  "late"  at  this  period,  were  the  three 
following : — A  trifling  action  fought  at  Tulsk  in  BoscQmmon  in  1593, 
in  which  an  English  officer.  Sir  William  Gliflbrd,  was  slain ;  a  battle 
fought  at  Oort-na-tiobrad  in  the  south  of  the  county  Limerick  in  1579, 
in  which  feU  three  hundred  English  soldiers  and  three  officers ;  and  a 
third,  the  most  serious  of  the  three,  fought  in  Glenmalure  in  1580.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  the  two  former;  this  last  is  the  only 
battle  that  will  answer  Spenser's  description  in  every  particular.  The 
newly  appointed  Deputy,  Lord  Grey,  advancing  rashly  against  the 
Wicklow  clans,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  25th  August  of  that 
year,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Avonbeg,  flowing  through  this 
glen,  in  which  four  English  officers,  Colonels  Moor,  Cosby,  Audley, 
and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  with  a  great  number  of  men — eight  hundred, 
according  to  some  authorities — were  slain.  So  far  it  exactly  bears  out 
Spenser's  words  "  late  stained  with  English  blood."  It  must  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  Spenser  was  himself  in  an  indirect  way  closely  con- 


eerned  in  this  defeat,  filling  as  he  did  the  office  of  secretary  to  Lord 
Grey,  and  conseqaently  he  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  retain  a 
TiTid  memory  of  it,  and  to  mention  it  in  connexion  with  the  riv^er. 

fint  the  name  itaelf,  and  his  manner  of  using  it,  afford  if  possible 
still  stronger  eyidence.  Spenser  often  bestows  fictitious  names  from 
aome  real  or  fEoieied  connexion  with  neighbouring  localities^  Gal- 
tyinQre  he  calls  Arlo,  from  the  Glen  of  Aherlow ;  Molanna  is  so  called 
from  Pather  Mole ;  Armulla  from  the  Biyer  MuUa ;  and  the  name 
Molls  itself  he  borrowed  from  KUnamullagh.  So  this  riyer  he  calls 
tlie  Ooie,  frt>m  tbe  [last  syllable  of  Glenmalur^  (or  Glenmalour,  as  he 
calls  it  ia  his  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland''),  as  if  the  glen  took  its 
Bsme  from  the  liyer. 

In  his  calalogne  of  riyers,  Spenser  generally  giyes  a  short  and  yery 
correct  desmption  of  each ;  and  he  often  endeayours  to  find  a  corre- 
Bpofndeoce  between  the  character  of  the  riyers  and  the  real  or  supposed 
meaning  of  the  name.  For  example  (see  ''  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  IV., 
Canto  XI.), 


Wylibonnie  with  passage  slye 


That  of  his  wylinaase  his  name  doth  take." 

**  — ^—  Hole  that  like  a  nouzHng  mole  doth  make 
Hia  way  still  under  grotmd." 

**  Bounteous  Trent  that  in  himself  enseames 
Both  thirty  [Fr.  iretU§]  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sandxy  streames." 

**  False  Bregoge,*' 

"  So  higfat  becaose  of  this  deoeitfiil  trains." 

80  also  "Tygris  fierce,"  "Mseander  intricate,"  &c.  In  accordance 
wi&this  custom  of  his,  the  word  ''baleful"  he  eyidently  intends  as 
the  equiyalent  in  meaning  of  the  syllable  '•*  mal ;"  the  Oure  or  ''  Mai- 
OQie"  was  baleful  on  account  of  the  catastrophe  that  occurred  on  its 
banks,  and  its  yery  name  corresponded  exactly  with  its  character.  It 
is  ahnost  needless  to  say  that  this  meaning  is  not  the  true  one,  and 
tiiat  it  originated  in  the  poef  s  imagination. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  riyer  answers  Spenser's  short 
description  in  eyery  particular  with  singular  precision,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  belieye  no  other  riyer  can  be  found  to  do  so.  Moreoyer,  what 
makes  the  matter  still  more  certain,  it  comes  in  the  natural  place ;  for 
after  the  Maire,  the  Bandon,  and  the  Lee,  the  yery  next  in  order  of  those 
not  akeady  named  is  .the  Ayoca.  How  far  these  considerations  may 
VBigh  with  others  I  know  not,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  conyince 
me  that  Spenser's  **  balefril  Oure"  is  the  Ayonbeg  of  Wicklow. 

I  shall  next  take  two  riyers  together,  the  Alio  and  the  Aunidufif, 
orBlackwater;  and  in  dealing  with  these  I  shall  be  obliged  to  run 
coimter  to  the  generally  receiyed  opinion.  It  has  been  commonly 
taken  for  granted  that  Spenser's  Auniduff  is  the  great  Blackwater,  and 
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that  his  Alio  is  the  little  riyer  at  present  so  called,  flowing  by  Kantnik 
into  the  Black  water;  and  these  identifications  haye  been  copied  and 
repeated  by  writers  of  all  kinds  down  to  the  present  day,  with  a  single 
exception.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Gibson,  in  his  "  History"  of  Cork"  (1861), 
asserts,  bat  without  giving  any  proof,  that  Spenser's  Alio  is  the  Mon- 
ster Blackwater,  and  that  his  Auniduff  is  the  Ulster  Blackwater,  flow- 
ing by  Charlemont  into  Lough  If  eagh  :  that  these  identifications  are 
correct  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  remark  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  ^he  Munster  Blackwater  was  never  called  Auniduff  or  Avon- 
duff  (black  river).  Its  Irish  name  is  Abhainn-mor,  or  Avonmore  (great 
river) ;  it  is  so  called  in  all  Irish  authorities,  and  this  is  its  universal 
Irish  name  among  the  people  of  Munster  at  the  present  day.  Black- 
water  appears  to  be  a  modem  English  name,  though  a  sufficiently 
appropriate  one,  as  the  river  is  very  dark  in  the  early  part  of  its  course, 
partly  from  the  bogsof  Slievelougher,  and  partly  from  the  coal  district 
through  which  it  flows. 

Slievelougher,  from  which  Spenser  tells  us  the  Alio  flows,  is  the 
ancient  Sliabh  Luachra  (rushy  mountain),  a  wild  moorland  district, 
lying  east  of  Castleisland  in  Kerry,  and  very  much  celebrated  in  ancient 
Irish  writings.'  The  modem  Alio,  as  Smith  remarks  in  his  "  History  of 
Cork"  (vol.  i,  p.  328),  does  not  flow  from  or  near  Slievelougher;  its 
whole  length  is  not  more  than  seventeen  miles,  and  in  every  part  of  its 
course  it  is  at  least  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
Slievelougher.  That  Spenser,  who  lived  so  near  these  places,  could 
commit  the  gross  mistake  of  making  this  Alio  rise  in  Slievelougher, 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  credulity  to  believe.  The 
Blackwater,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  directly  from  Slievelougher ;  it 
rises  about  five  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  King  WilHamstown,  fiowing  first 
southwards,  and,  after  passing  through  this  very  mountain  district,  it 
turns  east  towards  Mallow,  so  that  Spenser  must  have  been  speaking 
of  the  Blackwater  when  he  described  it  most  truly  as  **  strong  Alio 
tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep." 

But,  to  remove  all  doubt,  Spenser  himself  in  another  place  tells  us 
expressly  the  very  river  he  means  by  the  Alio.  In  ''Colin  Clouts 
come  home  again"  he  relates  how  Old  Father  Mole  did  not  wish  his 
daughter  MuUa  to  wed  the  Bregoge,  but 


tt 


meaniDg  her  much  better  to  preferre, 


Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood, 
Which  Alio  hight,  Broadwater  called  farre ;" 

by  which  he  means  that  the  river  which  he  called  Alio  was  called 
Broadwater  by  distant  writers.  Now,  Broadwater  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Blackwater  was  known  by  early  English  writers,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  their  translation  of  the  Irish  name  Abhainn-mor. 
For  instance  Boate: — ''The  chief  rivers  of  Munster  are  Sure  and 
Broadwater The  other  [the  Broadwater]  passeth  by  lismore" 
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(*'K«L  Hist/'  p.  37,  Ed.  1726).  Mr.  O'Fla&agan,  in  his  interestiDg 
book  on  the  Blackwater,  quotes  a  charter  of  James  L,  in  which  it  is 
deacnbed  as  "the  Biver  Blackwater,  called  otherwise  Broadwater." 
Both  Gongh  and  Gibson,  the  translators  of  Camden,  call  it  Broadwater ; 
and  Mr.  Hennessy  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  fitct  that  in  Norden's 
Map  of  Ireland,  compiled  about  the  year  1610,  which  is  published 
vith  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  YUL,  it  is  marked  ''Broadwater." 
I  might  quote  many  other  authorities  on  this  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  Spenser's  text  on  this  river 
Alio,  telling  us  in  one  place  that  it  rises  in  Slievelougher,  and  in  ano- 
ther place  that  it  is  the  Broadwater  he  means. 

In  support  of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  I  have  now  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  most  accomplished  of  all  Irish  topographers,  the  late  Dr. 
CPDonoTan,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  Blackwater  was  at  one 
time,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  cidled  the  Alio,  and  that  consequently 
the  application  of  this  name  was  not  the  invention  of  Spenser's  imagi- 
nation. The  ancient  territory  of  Duhallow  and  the  town  of  Mallow 
both  lie  on  the  Blackwater,  and  both  derive  their  names  from  a  river 
Ealla  or  Alio.  The  original  name  of  the  former,  as  written  in  Irish 
documents,  is  Duthaidh-Ealla,  i.  e.  the  district  of  the  river  Alio ;  and 
the  Irish  name  of  Mallow  is  Magh-£alla,  the  field  or  plain  of  the  Alio. 
Dnhallow  might  have  taken  name  from  the  modem  Alio,  as  this  river 
^WB  through  it,  but  how  does  Mallow  get  its  name,  for  it  is  eleven 
miles  east  of  the  Alio  ?  This  difficulty  was  so  apparent  to  O'Donovan, 
thatin  a  note  on  Magh-Ealla  in  the  "Four  Masters"  (vol.  vi.,  p.  2080) 
he  states  his  conviction  that  the  part  of  the  Blackwater  between  Kan- 
tuik  and  Mallow  was  anciently  called  the  Alio.  His  words  are : — 
"From  this  name  [Magh-£allaJ  it  is  evident  that  the  name  Ealla  was 
anciently  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Blackwater  lying  between  Kanturk 
where  the  modem  River  Alio  ends,  and  the  town  of  Magh-£alla,  now 
Anglies  Mallow." 

It  does  not  appear  that  0*Donovan  was  acquainted  with  these  pas- 
sages of  Spenser;  if  he  were,  he  would  no  doubt  have  quoted  them  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  His  evidence  is  independent,  and  his  corrobo- 
ration of  Spenser  quite  unintentional ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  his 
opinion  tenfold  force  as  an  argument.  It  must  be  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  find  this  opinion  of  O'Donovan's  so  unexpectedly 
confirmed  by  Spenser. 

Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  Cork,"  so  far  as  I  know,  was  one  of  the 
fiist  to  discuss  these  rivers  of  Spenser,  and  he  identifies  the  "strong 
Alio"  with  the  modem 'river  AUo,  and  the  Auniduff  with  the  Munster 
Blackwater.  He  is  followed  by  Crofton  Croker  ("Eesearches  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,"  p.  124).  In  Todd's  elaborate  edition  of  Spenser  these  as- 
sertions are  repeated,  but  Todd  received  his  information  from  Joseph 
Cooper  Walker  (Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Irish  Bards"),  who  merely 
follows  Smith,  without  adding  anything  of  his  own.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  modem  writers  generally  have  followed  the  authority  of  Smith 
r^arding  these  rivers.    But  Smith  was  evidently  puzzled,  and  unable 
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to  explain  Spenser's  text  on  this  supposition,  for  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  question  it.  Instead  of  taking  the  poet  at  his  own  word,  that 
the  Alio  was  the  Broadwater,  and  reading  the  passages  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  meaning,  both  Smith  and  WflJker  adopt  the  incredible  sup- 
position that  Spenser  confounds  the  Alio  and  the  Blackwater.  Spenser 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Ireland  so  far  as  it  was 
known  in  his  time ;  his  descriptions  of  our  Irish  rivers  are  always  ex- 
ceedingly correct,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  to  find  him  confound- 
ing two  remarkable  rivers  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  with 
both  of  which  he  must  have  been  perfectiy  well  acquainted. 

Whether  the  whole  of  the  Blackwater  was  anciently  called  the 
Alio,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  as  O'Donovan  believes ;  whetiier  also  the 
present  Alio  was  ever  known  by  a  different  name,  and  whether  it  got 
the  name  Alio  by  transference  from  the  Blackwater — these  are  ques- 
tions I  am  not  now  able  to  decide ;  my  object  has  been  to  prove  that 
Spenser's  Alio  is  the  Munster  Blackwater. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  enumeration  of  the  rivers.  The  order 
followed  is  Liffey,  Slaney,  Aubrian,  Shannon,  Boyne,  Bann,  Auniduff, 
Liffer,  Drowes,  Alio,  MuUa.  Here  I  must  observe  that  the  writers 
referred  to  evidentiy  never  grasped  the  whole  of  Spenser's  rivers  in 
one  view ;  for  if  they  did  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Auni- 
duff  is  the  Ulster  Blackwater,  the  classification  alone  being  sufficient  to 
prove  it  When  this  river  is  restored  to  its  proper  place,  Spenser's 
enumeration  becomes  perfectly  natural  He  first  names  the  Liffey,  and 
proceeds  southwards  till  he  reaches  the  Shannon.  He  then  begins  at 
the  Boyne,  and,  proceeding  north  and  west  round  the  coast,  he  takes 
the  northern  rivers  in  their  exact  order,  ending  with  the  Drowes;  he 
then  returns  to  Munster,  and  finishes  his  stanza  with  his  own  two 
rivers : — 

*'  Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  tteep ; 
And  Malla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep.** 

After  a  careftil  search  I  find  mjself  unable  to  identify  "  the  Stony 
Aubrian."  The  first  syllable  Au  is  probably  the  common  Irish  prefix 
signifying  *'  river."  From  the  order  in  which  Spenser  names  it  in  con- 
junction with  three  well-known  rivers  (Liffey,  Slaney,  Aubrian,  Shan- 
non), it  may  be  inferred  that  it  lies  somewhere  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  The 
river  Feale  in  Kerry,  flowing  by  Abbeyfeale,  would  naturally  stiike  one 
as  being  possibly  the  river  Spenser  meant,  as  its  bed  is  very  **  stony," 
and  its  position  would  answer  the  classification ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
this  river  was  ever  called  by  any  name  resembling  Aubrian,  and  at  best 
it  is  only  a  conjecture.  I  thought  also  of  the  Galway  River,  for  this 
too  would  answer  the  classification  very  well;  and  its  bed  is  very  rocky 
near  the  town.  Lough  Conrib,  from  which  it  flows,  was  ancientiy 
caUed  Lough  Orbsen,  which  is  not  wholly  unlike  Aubrian,  but  the  re-> 
semblance  is  too  faint  to  found  any.  conclusion  on  it.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  Spenser's  rivers  that  remains  unidentified. 
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In  a  note  at  A.  D.  1385  of  the  "Four  Masters"  (vol.iv.,  p.  701), 
Dr.  (yDonoTan  states  that  the  Hill  of  Groghan  in  the  north  of  the 
King's  Goonty  is  celebrated  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene."  Smith 
in  his  "  History  of  Cork**  says  of  the  Dripsey,  a  tributary  of  the  Lee, 
that  it  is  "  a  liyulet  that  will  for  ever  murmur  in  the  lays  of  the  immor- 
tal Spenser,  when,  perhaps,  its  fountains  are  no  more"  (vol.  ii,  p.  256). 
In  O'Brien'd  Irish  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Cloedeach,  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — "  Cloedeach,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  near  Mallow,  celebrated  in  Spenser^s  Fairy  Queen."  I  have  ^ot 
been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  these — Croghan  Hill,  the  River  Drip- 
sey, or  the  Cloedeach  (or  Clydagh)  in  ''The Faerie  Queene,"  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Spenser's  poems. 


II. — (hr  THE  ScAKnnrAViAN  Aktiquitiss  lately  discovebed  at 
IsLAEDBBinGE,  NEAB  DiTBLiN.    By  Sir  W.  K.  Wilde. 

[Bead  December  10,  1866.] 

Sib  WiLLiAX  Wilbb,  Yice-President,  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Academy  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
lately  found  in  the  fields  sloping  down  from  the  ridge  of  Inchicore 
to  the  liffey,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  village  ef  Islandbridge, 
outside  the  municipal  boundary  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  where,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  some  of  the  so-called  Danish  engagements  with  the 
native  Irish  took  place.     These  antiquities  consisted  of  swords  of  great 
length,  spearheads,  and  bosses  of  shields,  all  of  iron ;  also  iron  knives, 
smiths'  and  metal  smelters'  tongs,  hammer  heads,  and  pin  brooches,  &c. 
Of  bronze  there  were  four  very  beautiful  tortoise-shaped  or  mammil- 
laiy  brooches  found,  likewise  some  decorative  mantle  pins  and  helmet 
crests  of  findruin,  or  white  metal ;  beams  and  scales  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  leaden  weights,  decorated  and  enamelled  on  top,  and  in  some 
cases  omam^ited  with  minerals.    Besides  those  which  were  considered 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  there  were  others,  especially  small  discs 
of  embossed  work  and  enamel,  found  among  them,  probably  of  Frankish 
or  Saxon  workmanship,  similar  to  some  of  those  in  the  Academy's 
MnKum,   and  figured  in  the  Catalogue,  p.  574.     Among  the   most 
interestiiig  articles  in  the  collection  was  a  sword  handle  of  bronze 
and  iron,  highly  decorated  in  Scandinavian  pattern,  and  inlaid  with 
discs  of  white  metal,  which  Mr.  Clibbom  was  fortunate  enough  to 
procure,  some  months  ago,  from  Islandbridge.     With  few  exceptions, 
weapons  of  that  class  were  believed  to  be  of  what  was  usually,  but  erro- 
neously called,  Danish  origin.     Sir  William  stated  that  iron  swords 
of  that  pattern  were  rarely  found  in  Jutland,  or  the  cotmtries  known 
in  modem  geography  as  Denmark,   but  similar  swords  were  found, 
chiefly  in  Norway,  and  the  adjoining  coasts  of  Sweden,  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  more  iron  swords  of  the  so-called  Danish  pattern  in  the 
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collectioii  of  the  Academy  than  were  to  he  found  in  the  Copenhagen  Mu- 
seam.  He  complimented  the  noble  President  upon  the  circumstance  that, 
through  his  instrumentality  in  procuring  the  "  Treasure-troTe  regula- 
tion/'  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  was  now  able,  without  drawing  upon 
its  own  very  limited  resources,  to  purchase  any  collection  of  articles 
which  might  be  discovered  in  Ireland,  provided  such  articles  were  at 
once  brought  to  the  Academy,  or  forwarded  through  the  constabulary 
or  police.  In  detail,  or  spread  through  private  collections,  these  articles 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  worth ;  but  collectively,  and  procured 
as  tbey  were,  with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  diacovery 
well  known,  they  became  of  great  historic  interest 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  osseous  remains  and  the 
accompanying  relics  were  found  were  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  surface  of  the  great  pit  from  which  the  macadamising  material  o£ 
Dublin  was  being  procured,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  in  section^ 
consisted  of  a  layer  of  dark,  alluvial  soO,  varying  from,  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  depth.  Upon  the  gravel  bed  on  which  it  rested 
were  found  several  skeletons;  and  among  their  bones,  both  above  and 
below  them,  were  discovered  the  different  articles  referred  to.  It  would 
appear  that  they  were  worn  by  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  persons 
to  whom  these  skeletons  belonged;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
"  interment"  having  taken  place ;  and,  from  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  investigator  was  left  to  believe  one  or  other  of  two  suppo- 
sitions: the  first  was,  that  the  bodies  were  buried  in  all  the  panoply  of 
war,  with  their  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  their  armour,  de- 
corationSy  tools,  and  implements  upon  them — either  hastily  after  a  battle, 
or  according  to  the  usage  of  the  pec^le  to  whom  they  belonged — which 
latter  was  not  only  unlikely,  but,  from  the  shallow  surface  of  the  soil 
covering  them,  most  improbable.  The  other  and  most  likely  conjecture 
was,  that  these  Scandinavian  invaders  were  killed  in  battle  or  some 
sudden  skirmish,  and  lay  there  on  the  lightly  covered  gravel  field,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  until  the  bii^s  of  prey  picked  their  bones, 
and  the  weeds,  grass,  and  soil  accumulated  over  them  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years. 

Sir  William  was  of  opinion  that  the  Scandinavian  incursions  into 
Ireland  extended  back  into  the  very  remote  period  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Dannans,  although  the  annalists  assign  the  first  great  invasion  of  the 
Tutons  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  We  have  no  special  notice 
of  any  batUe  having  been  fought  in  the  precise  locality  from  which  these 
antiquities  were  procured,  although  several  engagements  took  place  round 
the  environs  of  Dublin.  One  of  the  last  is  that  related  in  the  **  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  under  the  year  1171,  when  AsgaU,  or  Hascnlphus, 
ex-King  of  the  Foreigners  of  Ath-Cliath,  attacked  Milo  de  Cogan,  near 
the  city,  but  was  vanquished  by  the  English  Governor,  and  beheaded. 
It  is  only  in  the  museum  of  Christiania  that  we  find  any  number  of 
swords  identical  with  those  discovered  in  Ireland ;  and  some  of  the  few 
that  are  in  the  collection  at  Copenhagen  were,  with  other  valuable  ar- 
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tides,  procured  from  this  country  some  years  ago  by  that  most  energetic 
and  learned  Dane,  Dr.  Worsaae,  who,  howeTer,  has  not  figured  them  in 
his  beantifdl  Catalogue  of  the  Copenhagen  Museum ;  neither  have  such 
weapons  been  described  by  Engelhardt  as  found  in  the  Thorsbjerg  Mose- 
fond,  or  the  bogs  of  Slesvig,  nor  in  the  same  author's  splendid  Tvork, 
''  Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron  Age.''  A  few,  however,  have  been  found  in 
England,  and  are  figured  and  described  in  the  "Horse  Ferales"  of  the  late 
J.  M.  Kemble.  Our  Danish  invaders,  or  at  least  their  commanders,  were 
dad  in  mail,  generally  chain  armour ;  wore  conical  helmets,  of  which 
there  is  an  exemplification  upon  one  of  the  oval  brooches,  lately  procured 
from  Islandbiidge ;  had  circular  shields,  probably  bound  with  iron, 
and  studded  witi^  large  central  bosses,  one  of  which  bears  evidence  of 
the  indentation  of  an  Irish  battleaxe.  They  had  also  long  sharp  iron 
spears  and  javelins ;  but  their  chief  weapon  was  the  large  heavy-hilted, 
broad-bladed  iron  sword,  with  a  strong  decorated  hilt,  and  loaded 
pummeL  We  have  no  evidence  derivable  from  physical  objects,  nor  any 
record  in  our  manuscripts,  of  the  cross  bow  or  any  similar  projectile 
having  been  employed  in  the  Danish  wars,  except  that  shown  in  the 
helmet  crest,  p.  17.  There  were  also  foond  some  fragments  of  bone 
sword  handles,  and  a  few  vestiges  of  the  brass  ferules  or  tippings  of 
Bcabbarda  An  endeavour  had  been  made  to  scrape  and  polish  some  of 
the  articles,  biit  it  should  be  generally  known  among  all  classes  that 
every  effort  of  the  kind  decreases  the  commercial  value  of  the  articles. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  William  stated  that  his  atteution  was  at- 
tncted  to  the  Islandbridge  discovery  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  to  whom 
the  Academy  was  already  so  much  indebted ;  and  ended  by  congratu- 
lating the  members  upon  these  and  other  valuable  accessions  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year.  He  also  referred  to 
the  history  of  the  Committee  of  Antiquities,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Moaeum,  which  he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Academy  some 
years  ago,  and  in  which  formation  those  who  bore  a  part  were  justly 
referred  to,  and  more  especially  Dr.  Todd,  then  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
and  who  subsequently,  during  his  presidency,  so  effectively  assisted  in 
procuring  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Antiquities  procured  from  this 
very  remarkable  Find,  given  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the  arrange- 
ment observed  in  the  Museum  Catalogue,  "  according  to  Use ;"  and  illus- 
trated by  engravings  of  some  of  the  rarest  articles : — 

Five  complete  iron  swords,  much  corroded,  but  with  handles ;  also 
a  decorated  sword  handle.  They  are  numbered  2356,  -7,  -8,  and  -9 ; 
and  also  2360,  and -61,  in  the  New  Registry.  The  Scandinavian 
weapons  of  this  class  are  of  two  kinds — single  and  double-edged ;  the 
latto'  average  36  inches  long  in  the  blade,  and  2  wide,  and  have 
rather  obtuse  points ;  the  former  are  not  quite  so  long,  and  have  the 
cutting  edge  running  off  obliquely  into  the  straight  blunt  back.  In  a 
hw  rare  instances  ti^e  flats  of  these  sword  blades  are  indented  with 
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longituilinal  grooTw,  u  in  Nos.  2357  and  2358  in  Uiia  collection.     The 
handles  of  the  iron  swords  in  the  Academy's  collection  are  all  nutsHive, 
and  appear  to  have  been  bo  weighted  aa  to  balance  the  blade,  and  render 
its  blow  more  effective.     Some  of  them  ore  beantiiiilly  decorated  with 
silver,  inlaid  into  the  iron  bilte  and  pommela.     The  handle  portion  in- 
cluded within  the  space  of  these  two  guards  was  generally  occupied 
with  wood,  bone,  or  seahorse  tooth,  Ac  ;  but,  owing  to  the  enriosity  or 
the  cnpidi^  of  the  finders,  they  rarely  find  their  way  into  the  coUection  in 
this  condition.     Fortunately,  however,  in  No.  23SS  a  portion  of  the  bone 
handleremaine,  and  a  fragment  ofthe  wood  in  No.  2360.  The  beaatifnlly 
decorated  metal  handle  here  figured,  one-half  its  natural  size,  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  that  has  been  discovered,  and  is  formed  of  iron,  bronze, 
silver,  aaifindnttH,  or  white  me- 
tal, now  BO  Ultimately  incorporated 
that  the  lines  of  jonction  cannot 
be  discovered.     The  entire  length  | 
of  this  article  in  its  present  con-  ' 
dition  is  5j  inches,  and  there  is 
a  portion  of  the  blade  still  re- 
maining, bat  the  hilt  or  guard  ia 
wanting.    The  hilt  is  iron,  beau- 
tifully wrought,  and  inlaid  with 
white  metal,  and  the  handle  por- 
tion of  bronze,  inlaid  with  white 
metal  or  silver  chevrons,  termi- 
nating in  small  circles,  as  shown 
in  the  illuatration.  The  side  edges 
are  also  decorated.    Nothii^  like 
this  has  heretofore  been  published. 
Six  spear  heads,  of  the  ordinary 
class — long,    thin,    and  narrow, 
4  to  20  inches  in  length,  by  2 
inchee  broad  in  the  widest  por- 
tion, and  having  a  socket  about  5 
inches  deep.   There  is  also  a  great 
number  of  these  weapons  in  the  N't!-  !36i. 

general  Scandinavian  Collection 

of  the  Academy.     They  may  have  been  used  either  in  war  or  for  the 
chase. 

Pour  umbos,  or  shield  boMee,  of  thin  plate  iron,  with  holes  in  some 
instances  for  holding  the  riveta  that  attached  them  to  the  bucklers :  some 
are  globular,  and  oUiers  conical.  They  average  3^  inches  across,  and 
2i  high. 

Connected  with  the  weapons  and  armoor  discovered  at  Islandbridge 
was  a  white  metal  fignre  of  a  dog,  evidently  a  helmet  crest,  and  which 
is  here  represented,  the  full  size.  It  holds  in  its  mouth  something  like  a 
crow  bow,  and  stands  on  plates  for  attaching  it  to  the  metallic  por- 
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don  of  the  casque.     Oo  the  left  ride  it  is  plain,  but  on  the  right  it  waa 
eaired  [after  casting)  with  two  remarkable  spiral  volutes,  precisely 
amilar  to  those  marlunga  on  the  stones  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth, 
■nd  other  monaments  of  that  class  in  Ireland.     This  is  one  of  the  firat 
DccasioDB  in  which  our  earlier  stone  decoration  of  the  spire  character  has 
been  found  on  metal,  and  lends  support  to  the  belief  that,  the  Tuatha 
de  ]>aiman  erectors  of 
the  sepnlchrsl  cares  of 
Meath  and  some  of  the 
gnat    monuments    of 
Uoytora  were  of  Scan- 
dinaTian  origin.  Along 
the  neck  and  back  is 
eDgrared  the  represen- 
tation of  a  mane,  the 
cnrU  of  which  end  in  a 
series  of  scrolls,  which 
is  still  a  common  form 
of  decoration  in  Swe< 

den     and     Denmark.  No.  iili. 

Upon     the    dog- head 
weight,  figured  on  p.  IB,  there  are  four  scrolls  of  the  same  pattern. 

Among  the  "  weapon  tools"  were  several  knife  blades,  varying  in 
length  from  3  to  5  inches ;  ^d  also  an  iron  sickle-like  hook.  No.  2379, 
which  may,  when  bafted,  have  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  war  at  a 
time  when  every  "  catting  and  maiming"  implement  was  made  available 
for  the  fight.  The  true  "  tools"  discovered  in  tbisFind  consist  of  hammer- 
heads, shears,  and  tongs,  especially  one  slender  implement  of  this  latter 
class.  No.  2382,  with  bent  blades,  manifestly  used  for  liHing  crucibles, 
and  in  other  smelting  purposes.  There  were  also  several  large'beaded 
nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  snoh  as  might  bo  found  in  the  forge  of  a 
smith  or  armourer,  together  with  sharpening  stones,  spindle  whorls, 
mixed  with  various  articles  of  household  economy. 

We  learn  from  history  that  in  their  predatory  incursions  the  Scan- 
dinavians pillaged  our  churches  and  monasterit^s,  and  despoiled  us  of  onr 
gold  and  ornaments.  They  afterwards  exhibited  their  commercial  pro- 
paisions  in  their  trading  settlements  in  Dublin,  Waterford,  &c ;  so 
that,  having  "  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,"  they  were  always  ready  to 
barter,  and  prepared  to  weigh  the  precious  articles  which  may  have 
fallen  into  their  hands.  This  may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  in 
three  instances,  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  small  scales  have  been  dis- 
covered in  connexion  with  human  remains  and  implements  of  war,  art, 
and  barter.  In  the  Islandbridge  Find  were  discovered  one  straight 
and  one  folding  beamof  coppery  bronze,  to  both  of  which  belonged  cnp- 
shaped  wbit«  metal  scales;  but  in  the  former  instance  the  chains  were 
wanting.  In  the  latter,  which  is  5^  inches  long  in  the  beam,  the  chains 
are  perfect;  but  suspended  from  a  single  strand,  which  holds  up,  by 
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means  of  an  cagle'a  clav,  the  three  chains  of  the  scale.  The  balance  of 
the  beam  ia  held  op  by  a  bronze  model  of  a  swan,  very  aimilar  in  sise  and 
form  to  that  believed  to  be  one  of  the  birds  of  Oden,  discovered  recently 
in  his  tomb  at  TTpaala.  It  is  manifest  that  these  small  portable  scales 
were  used  by  their  posseBsora  in  the  same  manner  that  the  guinea  scales 
and  weights  were  carried  about  to  fairs  and  markets  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  It  is,  however,  to  the  weights,  now  for  the  first 
time  discovered,  and  to  develope  their  artietic  strncture,  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  directed.  They  are  t«n  in  number,  and  vary  from 
390  grains  to  1 850.  Stz  are  circular,  and  the  rim  of  each  is  capped 
with  a  decorated  disc  let  into  it,  and  weighted  below  with  1^, 
probably  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  or  grains  it  represented. 
The  following  cuts,  the  natural  size,  illustrate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  articles.  The  first  is  that  of  a  dog's  head,  most 
beautifully  cut,  and  also  tooled  in  brass,  and  highly  gilt.  No,  2389  in  the 
registry,  and  weighing  in  its  present  imperfect  state  1547  grains.  As, 
however,  some  of  the  bottom  lead  from  this  and  other  specimens  has 
been  removed,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  say  whether  those  weights  are 
muhiplea  one  of  another.     The  eyes  were  originally  jewelled ;  and  the 


back  portion  of  the  frontal  mitre-like  projection  is  also  highly  decorated 
with  volutes,  or  Scandinavian  scrolls,  like  that  on  the  sides,  and  the 
nostril  projections  were  tipped  with  redcnarael.  The  bronze  portion 
was  riveted  to  the  leaden  disc. 
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Of  a  smaller  size,  but  of  the  dog-head  pattern,  with  projecting  knobs, 
and  elliptical  ornament,  is  Ko.  2390,  which  presents  more  of  the  Irish 
than  the  Northern  form  of  decoration.  It  weighs  410  grains,  and  was 
(ffiginany  gilt  on  the  top. 

AnoUier  description  of  weight  decoration  is  that  figured  in  the 
cat  of  No.  2391,  weighing  960  grains,  which,  when  perfect,  must 
hare  been  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  quite  equal  to  anyUiing  capable 
of  being  effected  in  enamel  in  the  present  day.     Let  into  the  copper 
capsule  is  a  circular  plate,  rising  into  a  central  cone,  and  cut  out 
into  exceedingly  fine  lines  on  the  flat  surface,  for  holding  placquets 
of  enamel,  ten  in  number,  and  alternately  plain  yellow,  and  minute 
white  patterns  on  a  blue  ground,  as  shown  in  the  cut.     The  central 
bo6s  is  red  enamel,  and  its  apex  blue.     Traces  of  the  gilding  can 
also  be  observed  on  the  rim  and  cone,  which  latter  appears  to  have 
had  the  gold  applied  before  the  enamel  was  laid  on,  no  doubt  for 
some  good  artistic  purpose.    Interspaced  with  the  yellow  and  blue  are 
a  aeries  of  small  chambers,  also  filled  with  enamel,  which  at  present 
presents  a  greenish-grey  appearance,  and  no  doubt  encircled  the  disc. 
This  beanti^  article  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  specimen  of  minute  ena- 
melling that  has  been  discovered  in  this  country,  and  probably,  for  its 
asrom^lage,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  and  must,  when  perfect,  with 
its  five  distinctly  coloured  and  most  accurately  adjusted  enamels,  have 
presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance.    The  idea  presented  by  the  form 
is  evidently  that  of  a  shield ;  and  if  SL/ac-aimtle  of  it  could  now  be  pro- 
dooed  by  any  of  our  jewellers,  it  would  form  a  most  beautiful  ornament. 

The  third  cut.  No.  2392,  is  of  the  same  class,  but  neither  so  beau- 
tifully designed,  nor  originally  so  efiective  in  colour.  The  interspaces 
were  filled  with  crimson  enamel  suiroimding  the  silver  or  white  metal 
pattern.    It  weighs  465  grains. 

The  fourth  figure  in  the  foregoing  series  of  illustrations.  No.  2393, 
is  a  leaden  weight,  of  1850  grains,  also  drawn  the  full  size ;  the  top  zig- 
zag decoration  is  silver,  most  beauti^lly  inlaid  on  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  copper. 

The  fifth.  No.  2394,  is  of  a  different  form  and  material  from  all  the 
others ;  the  sides  are  formed  of  white  metal,  and  the  top  of  blue  ribbed 
glass.  The  interior  is  lead,  which  at  the  bottom  presents  two  ancient 
cruciform  cuttings,  as  if  made  to  lessen  its  weight,  which  at  present  is 
537  grains.  The  four  remaining  weights  are  circular.  No.  2395,  weigh- 
ing 1225  grains,  is  most  elaborately  decorated  at  top  with  a  scroll  or 
blotted  pattern,  highly  gilt,  and  surrounding  the  remains  of  a  central 
jewel,  probably  an  amethyst,  of  which  a  portion  remains.  Its  decora- 
tion is  a  mixture  of  Prankish  and  Irish  art.  No.  2396,  weighing  631 
grains,  is  smaller,  and  has  a  very  elaborate  scroll  pattern  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sides.  Na  2397  is  an  iron  stud,  evidently  the  base 
or  central  portion  of  a  weight,  and  which  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  rusty 
appearance  observable  on  some  of  these  weights,  as  well  as  the  way 
in  which  they  were  constructed,  viz.,  the  iron  nucleus,  surrounded  with 
a  hoop,  into  which  the  decorated  head  or  top  disc  was  inserted,  and  then 
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the  lead  poured  in  to  affix  aD  three,  and  g;iye  the  requiate  weight,  just 
as  lead  has  been  stmilariv  employed  in  bringing  modem  weights  to  their 
standard  yalua  Xo.  2398  b  similar  to  Xo.  2396,  bat  smaller,  and  de- 
corated at  topL     It  weighs  390  grains. 

The  personal  ornaments  found  at  Islandbridge,  although  not  nume- 
rous, are  of  great  interest,  and  consist  of  mantle  pins,  brooches,  and  jew- 
elled studs.  Of  the  first  class  the  most  remarkable  is  that  here  figured, 
the  true  size,  and  consisting  of  a  miniature  battle  axe,  of  white  metal, 

no  doubt  representing  the  precise  form 
of  the  weapon  then  in  use.  It  is  totally 
different  in  shape  from  either  the  tmath, 
or  weapon-tool  of  the  ancient  Irish,  or 
the  sharp  broad-bladed  hatchet  of  the 
GaUowglass,  of  which  there  are  several 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  as  well  as 
figured  on  our  ancient  monuments — ^for 
example,  on  the  tomb  of  0*Conor,  at 
Hoscommon,  and  that  of  Cooey  na  Gal, 
in  Donegal.  The  bronze  shank  or  pin 
portion  is  slightly  imperfect,  but  proba- 
bly measured  originally  seven  inches. 

From  time  to  time,  in  different  loca- 
lities in  North- western  Europe,  in  their 
track  through  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides, 
and  wherever  the  Scandinavian  race  have 
left  their  traces,  pairs  of  oval  bronze  brooches,  similar  to 
that  figured  on  the  opposite  page,  have  been  discovered  in  con- 
nexion with  human  remains,  arms,  and  implements.  Oval  in 
girth,  and  shaped  like  the  carapace  of  the  small  land  tortoise, 
with  raised  lines  dividing  the  decorated  external  surface  into 
compartments,  and  where  thev  intersect  furnished  with  studs,  fastened 
on  with  fine  iron  pins,  and  the  whole  probably  gilt  originally,  these 
bosses  must  have  been  personal  ornaments  of  great  beauty.  Probably  the 
sheU  of  the  tortoise  itself  was  the  original  brooch  fix)m  which  the 
idea  of  repeating  it  in  metal  was  derived ;  and  its  form  bespeaks  a 
more  southern  origin  for  the  makers  than  the  cold  regions  of  Scandi- 
navia. 

They  are  formed  out  of  pieces  of  bronze,  hammered  into  curvatures, 
and  afterwards  tooled,  carved,  and  highly  polished  on  the  outer  surface. 
Within,  each  has  an  iron  pin,  hinged  at  one  end,  and  looped  into  a  catch 
at  the  other.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  shell-shaped  brooches  the 
superadded  studs  have  been  lost ;  but  in  some  found  at  Islandbridge  a 
few  are  still  in  iittu  The  character  of  their  decorations  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  defined  by  words.  It  differs 
in  all ;  and,  although  each  pair  of  breast  clasps  resemble  each  other  in 
general  design,  they  often  differ  slightly  in  some  particulars,  but  in  this 
instance  they  are  identical. 
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ThcM  articles  were  probablv  worn  one  on  each  breast,  and  there- 
fore de«rTe"the  name  of  mammillary  brooches ;  and  Tery  likely  they 
were  connected  by  chains,  like  the  pairs  of  dog-headed  pins  so  ftre- 
qnently  foand  in  Sweden.  We  are  fortunate  to  possess  eo  many  as 
ceren  of  these  articles  in  our 
Uiueum — four  of  which,  Nos. 
31l>4  and  -5,  2420  and  -21, 
were  found  at  Island  bridge. 
By  thoae  at  all  acquainted  with 
Irish  archseology  or  history,  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.Wor- 
saae's  "  Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark,"  in  reference  to  these 
brooches,  will  be  read  with  as- 
tonishment ;  — "  That  they  are 
podtiTely  to  [be  referred  to  the 
last  period  of  Paganism  we  know 
with  complete  certainty,  becaiae 
they  are  freqnenliy  found  in 
gnvea  in  Ireland,  which  coun- 
try was  first 'jjeopled  by  Pagan 
Norwegians  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century."  Now,theyhave 
nererbeen  found  inlrish  graves; 
and,  as  to  the  question  of  this 
country  having  been  firat  "  peo- 
pled" by  Norwegians  one  thou- 
sind  years  ago,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  enter,  as  tbe  state- 
ment, if  not  an  error  of  transla-  No.  aiOO. 
tion,  is  at  utter  variance  with 

history.  The  average  size  of  the  opening  of  these  convex  brooches  is 
fcnir  inches  by  two  and  a  half.  The  decorative  lines  are  usually  straight, 
and  the  figures  angular;  but  in  that  represented  in  the  cut  No.  2420 
ve  have  a  rude  representation  of  a  soldier  on  eauh  side,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

The  accompanying  illnatration,  the  true  size,  presents  us  with  the 
reverse  side  of  a  highly  ornamented  bronze  strap  buckle,  upon  which 
there  is  a  special  and  peculiar  form  of  straight-line  ornomentnlion,  here- 
tofore but  seldom  observed  in  antiquities  found  in  Ii'eland.  The  front 
presents  a  highly  decorated  casting,  which  was  originally  plated  with 
silver,  and  upon  both  sides  the  verdigris,  with  which  it  is  partially 
coated,  is  remarkably  impressed  with  the  indentation  of  a  twilled  woven 
texture,  probably  woollen,  and  which  possibly  grew  into  it  while  the 
garment  of  the  wearer  still  retained  its  integrity.  Among  the  other 
articles  that  may  be  classed  as  personal  omsments,  there  were  found 


Bereral  beads  of  glass  and  enamel-paste  bronze  ring-pins,  decorated 
button-like  studs,  and  small  vhite  metal  tubes,  &c. 


With  these  and  other  miscellaneous  articles  collected  in  the  Island- 
bridge  Find,  and  amounting  to  about  78  specimens,  vere  found  a  la^e 
quantity  of  human  bones,  but  no  perfect  BkuU. 


[Bead  November  13, 1BG6.] 

He  said  that,  in  continuation  of  a  paper  which  he  brought  forward  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  June,  upon  the  subject  of  the  battle- 
field of  Southern  lloytura,  county  of  Mayo,  he  divided  hie  subject  into  a 
geographical  description  of  the  great  plain  extending  between  the  bill  of 
Knockmagh  andBcn-Levi  Mountain — an  historic  account  of  the  battle — 
and  an  identification  of  existing  monuments  with  the  record  of  the  en- 
gagement; he  now  presented  a  small  instalment  of  the  last  section,  of 
which  the  following  Is  an  abstract: — The  rasonscript  account  of  the  bat- 
tle describes  "The  Plain  of  theHurlers,"  upon  which  there  still  stands 
a  vast  cairn,  which,  if  my  topography  be  correct,  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  twenty -nine  youths  who  were  killed  in  a  game 
ot  hurling  the  day  before  tbe  battle ;  and  many  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  which,  as  tending  to  fix  the  precise  locality  of  the  bat- 
tle, I  laid  before  the  Academy  upon  a  former  occasion.  An  incident 
connected  with  this  battle,  which  must  have  been  fought  2000  years 
ago,  is  thus  related  in  the  history  of  the  engagement: — Eochy,  son  of 
Ere,  King  of  the  Belgte,  or  Firbolgs,  upon  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  went  down  into  a  certain  well  to  perform  his  ablu- 
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tions.  Looking  op,  he  perceived  overhead  three  men  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Sannan  enemy,  who  were  about  to  seek  his  life.  One  of  his  own  at- 
tendants, howeTer,  came  to  the  rescue,  fought  with  and  killed  his  three 
aasailants  upon  an  adjoining  hillock,  and  there  fell  dead  of  his  wonnds. 
The  Firbolgs,  coming  up  to  look  after  their  king,  there  and  then  in- 
terred the  hero  who  so  brsTely  defended  him;  and  each  taking,  it  is 
eaid,  a  etone  in  his  hand,  erected  over  him  a  monumental  cairn.  The 
well  is  not  named  in  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle ;  but  the  little  bill 
on  which  the  conflict  took  place  is  called  7^/%A-an-7Vir,  "The  Hill  of 
the  Three,"  and  the  monument  erected  thereon  Carn-tn-en  Fir,  "  The 
Can)  of  the  One  Man."  Such  is  the  simple  narrative  of  the  transaction  sent 
down  to  US  through  bards  and  wandering  poets  and  chieftains'  laureates, 
who  perhaps  recited  it  at  feasta  and  in  public  assemblies — as  the  tales 
of  Troy  were  sung  possibly  before  Homer  was  bom — until  the  days 
of  letters,  when  tbe  tradition  was  transmitted  to  writing,  and  the  an- 
nalist sped  it  on  to  the  present  time,  although  it  has  never  yet  been 
printed. 

Is  it  true  7  Can  it  be  that  a  trifling  incident  of  this  nature,  occur- 
ring BO  far  back  in  the  night  of  history,  can  possibly  bear  the  test  of 
topographical  investigation,  while  many  of  our  classic  histories  have 
been  questioned,  and  in  some  instances  their  statements  disproved? 
Yes,  there  it  stands  at  the  present  day — the  deep  well  in  a  chasm  of 
the  limestone  tock  through  which  the  high  waters  of  Lough  Uask  per- 
colate into  Lough  Corrib — the  only  drop  of  water  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood — and  so  deep  under  the  surface,  that  the  king  must 
have  looked  upwards  to  see  his  enemies  overhead.  Adjoining  it,  on 
the  south-east,  stands  the  hillock  referred  to  in  the  manuscript,  and 
now  crowned  with  a  circle  of  standing  stones,  176  feet  in  circumference, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  cairn,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration.    The  well  is  now  called  Meaneen  w'sge,  "  The 


Small  Water  Places"  and  the  adjoining  monument  is  still  called  Carn 
Meantm-uitgt. 
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Directed  to  the  spot  by  the  manascript,  and  feeliitg  convinced  of  its 
identity,  I  excavated  the  caira,  aod  found  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  vast 
flagstone,  44  inches  by  3G  on  the  surface,  a  small  chamber,  somewbat 
smaller  than  the  covering  flag,  and  28  inches  high,  containing  a  single 
urn,  fliled  irith  incinerated  human  bones.  Perhaps  a  mora  convincing 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  history  was  never  adduced. 

O'DoDovan,  when  examining  the  barony  of  Eilmain,  in  1839,  did 
not  visit  any  of  these  monuments,  which  exist  in  the  hollow  soutL- 
east  of  Tooeleane,    the    site  of    Calh  na-Bunnen,    or  Baiman,    on 
which  several   of  the    battle  monuments  stiiod.      But   the    transla- 
tion which   he  has  left  of  the  Calh  Mngh   Tuireadth  has   directed 
nie  to  the  discovery  of  this  and   several  other  monuments  still  ei- 
isting,  and  which  I  hope  to  bring  before  the  Academy  on  a  future 
occasion.      I  have  also   had  the   advantn^e   of  collating,  with    Mr. 
O'Looncy,  O'Donovon's  translation  with  O'Cuiry's  transcript  of  the 
Trinity  College  manuscript  now  in  the  Catholic  University.     I  here 
beg  to  present  this  very  beautiful,  and  I  may  add  historic  urn,  to  the 
museum  of  the  Academy,     It  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  about  five  and 
a  half  inches  high,   and  six 
inches  wide  in  the  mouth,  ta- 
pering gracefully  to  the  bot- 
tom, wluch  is  only  two  inches 
broad.    It  is  also  highly  deco- 
rated all  round  the  lip,  and  has 
six   decorated  fillets  beneath 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rim ;  and, 
what  is  unique  in  vessels  of 
this  description,  four  slightly 
elevated  knobs,  like  handles. 
The  lower  plain  surface  be- 
neath the  fiUeta  and  handlea 
is  covered  with  herring-bone 
ornamentation.  The  surface  of 
the  vessel  is    of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  the  interior  of  its  substance  black,  showing  that  it 
was  submitted  to  the  process  of  baking  or  roasting,  either  in  its  originsl 
formation,  or  at  the  time  of  the  pyre,  or  when  the  hot  embers  of  the 
hnman  remains  were  placed  within  it.     I  may  observe  that  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  we  have  no  word  in  Irish  to  express  anum; 
and  that,  when  found,  the  wondering  people  called  it  a  "eruoka  beg," 
or  little  crock.     I  beg  also  to  express  my  obligation  to  Charles  Blake, 
Esq.,  of  Tuam,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  had  most  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  make  whatever  excavations  I  chose. 
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IV. ^NOTES  ON   80MB   OF    THB  AvCHKT  VILLAGES   IN  THE  AbAN   IsLES, 

County  op  Qalwat.    By  G.  Henbt  Kinahan,  F.  R.  Q.  S.  I. 

[lUad  December  10,  1866.] 

DuBiNG  a  recent  visit  to  the  Islands  of  Aran,  in  Galway  Bay,  I 
remarked  some  ancient  habitations,  a  few  only  of  which  are  engraved 
on  the  Ordnance  Map ;  and,  as  I  believe  they  have  not  been  previously 
described,  it  may  be  as  well  to  record  thenu 

Baila-na-sban  {Angliee,  YiUage  of  the  Ancient  Ones). — ^Having  heard 
from  the  Bev.  W.  Kilbride,  Yicar  of  Aran,  that  a  village  was  supposed  to 
exist  near  the  centre  of  Inishmore  (the  North  Island  of  Aran),  we  went 
to  look  for  it,  and  found  its  site  about  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  Light  House.* 
Generally  speaking,  only  the  foundations  of  the  ruins  remain;  but  after 
our  examination  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  village  consisted  of 
Doont;  Cahert;  Clo^haum,  or  stone  cells  with  *'  beehive"  or  arched  stone 
roofs;  Onoedm  (pronounced  knockauns),  or  beehive  stone  cells  covered 
with  clay;  FmUoc  (pronounced  Fusle&k),  or  cells  built  of  flagstones 
placed  on  edge,  and  roofed  with  flags ;  and  Ointigh  (pronounced  On-tee), 
0r  stone  huts  l^at  have  not  arched  stone  roofs. 

The  Oifdiglu  seem  to  be  the  most  recent,  as  they  approach  in  type 
to  the  modem  cabin.  Most  of  the  Cloghaum  are  of  a  similar  type  to 
those  on  the  Great  Skellig,  county  of  Kerry,  viz.,  they  have  rectangular 
bases,  which  rise  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  before  they  slope  in  to 
form  the  "  beehive  roof."  The  Ologhauns  on  the  Great  Skellig  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  monks,  and  therefore  the  rectangular 
Gloghauns  on  Aran  may  also  be  of  Christian  origin,  and  more  modem 
than  the  Cnoedm.  Moreover,  the  rectangular  Cioghauns  have  two 
doorways,  similar  to  the  cabins  of  the  present  day,  while  in  none  of 
the  circular  Cioghauns  or  in  the  Cnocans  was  more  than  one  observed. 

In  none  of  these  ancient  rains  was  mortar  apparent;  but  this  may 
not  be  a  test  of  antiquity,  as  in  most  of  the  old  Cyclopean  churches  on 
the  island,  and  in  some  of  those  which  are  more  modern,  no  mortar  was 
used.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  remember  that  on  these 
islands,  as  well  as  in  the  barony  of  Burren^  county  of  Clare,  fuel  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  has  always  been  scarce  and  costly,  and  the 
people  at  the  present  day  generally  build  their  houses  with  dry  walls. 
On  referring  to  the  accompanying  Map  {tee  Map,  Plate  I.),  the  position 
of  the  different  old  buildings  will  be  apparent,  f 


*  The  ettiest  way  to  get  to  thb  rilUge  u  along  the  boreen  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehapel.  This  lane,  or  rather  bridle  path,  leada  into  ita  eoathem  part.  As  the  name 
CloghoMn  seems  to  be  used  for  every  kind  of  ancient  mortarless  stone  house,  I  have  used 
in  this  paper  Mr.  Kilbride's  names,  which  indicate  the  peculiar  structure  of  each  kind  of 
building. 

t  TIm  numbers  on  the  various  ruins  are  in  the  order  in  which  we  visited  them.  These 
numbers  are  retained,  although  not  in  regular  succession,  because  they  are  the  numbers 
on  Mr.  KilbrideTs  Map. 

B.  I.  A..  PBOC. VOL.  X.  E 
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!No.  1 .  {see  Plate  11.,  fig.  a),  —A  rectangnlar  Cloghaim,  21  feet  long,  by 
1 2  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  3  feet  thick,  and  inside  the  comen  are  square 
for  a  height  of  3  feet ;  above  that  height  the  stones  are  laid  transverse  to 
the  angle,  and  made  to  overlap  one  above  the  other  to  fonn  the  beehive 
roof,  {see  Plate  IV.,  fig.  A). — There  are  two  doorways  to  the  Cloghaun, 
one  in  each  side  wall,  and  thus  facing  to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. ; 
they  are  about  3  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  wide  on  the  outside,  narrowing 
within  to  about  2*5  feet. 

No.  2.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  Ointigh.  It  may  not  have  had  a 
stone  roof,  and  certainly  never  had  the  '^  beehive  roof'  of  a  Cloghaun.* 

No.  3.  A  circular  ruin,  10  feet  in  diameter;  possibly  a  Cloghaun. 

No.  4.  Buin  of  a  Cloghaun,  of  the  same  type  as  No.  1. 

No.  5.  A  group  of  three  mounds,  which  appear  to  be  the  relics  of  a 
compound  Cnocan  {see  No.  16). 

No.  6.  A  small  stone  fort,  about  70  feet  in  diameter.  This  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  about  8  feet  thick,  in  which  was  a 
flagged  rectangular  doorway,  3  feet  high,  by  3  feet  5  inches  wide, 
facing  to  the  S.  £. 

No.  7.  A  Fosleac,  or  rectangular  chamber,  built  of  six  large  flags 
placed  on  edge  (see  Plate  III.,  fig.  h) :  it  is  8  feet  long,  by  3*5  feet  wide, 
and  about  4  feet  high. 

No.  8.  A  group  of  three  mounds,  similar  to  No.  5  {see  No.  16). 

No.  9.  Two  Gnocans  that  have  been  dismantled,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
cells  exposed.  These  cells  were  circular,  '24  feet  in  diameter,  and  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  regular  beehive  shape.  The  walls  are  faced  with  a  single 
layer  of  stone,  backed  with  clay ;  and  at  their  base,  on  the  inside,  were 
circles  of  flagstones  placed  on  edge.  Fig.  c,  Plate  I.,  is  the  ground 
plan  of  a  Cnocan  of  a  similar  type. 

No.  10.  {see  Plate  II.,  fig.  e).  A  Cnocan  of  a  similar  type  to  those 
just  mentioned  (No  9).  The  inside  circle  of  this  is  15  feet  in  diameter; 
and  around  this,  outside  the  clay  backing,  there  is  a  circle,  27  feet  in 
diameter,  of  flagstones  placed  on  edge. 

No.  1 1.  {see  Plate  III.,  fig-  d)-  A  rectangular  Cnocan,  divided  into 
two  chambers.    It  seems  to  have  had  only  one  doorway,  facing  to  the 

south. 

No.  12.  Ruin  of  a  circular  Cloghaun. 

No.  13.  Stone  and  clay  circle,  18  feet  in  the  diameter ;  it  seems  to 
be  the  ruins  of  a  Cnocan. 

No.  14.  (see  Plate  V.,  fig.  y).  Ruined  mound,  with  part  of  a  cir- 
cular chamber  21  feet  in  diameter.  Extending  towards  the  east  from 
this  chamber  there  is  a  passage,  18  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet 
high,  covered  by  large  flags.  Contiguous  to  the  chamber,  on  the  S.  E. 
is  a  circle  of  stones,  21  feet  in  diameter ;  these  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of 
a  large  chambered  Cnocfin. 


♦  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  there  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  kitchen  midden,  and 
a  recent  potato  garden.     This  structure  ma>-,  therefore,  be  comparatively  modern. 
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No.  15.  Ruin  of  a  Cnocan,  of  a  similar  type  to  No.  II,  except  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  chambers  {see  Plate  III., 

No.  16.  {9ee  Plate  IV.,  fig.  e).  A  chambered  Cnoc&n.  The  cham- 
ber at  the  entrance  is  an  oval*,  Id  feet  long,  by  8  feet  wide,  at  the  S.  E. 
end  of  which  is  the  entrance  passage,  3  feet  square  on  the  outside,  and 
nairowing  in  width  to  2*75  feet  on  the  inside.  At  the  N.  W.  of  the  cham* 
ber  is  a  passage,  3  feet  square,  leading  into  a  circular  chamber,  12  feet  in 
diameter.  From  this  circular  chamber  there  is  another  passage,  15  feet 
^ogr  by  4  wide,  3*5  high,  leading  into  the  innermost  chamber,  which 
is  idso  dicular,  and  12  feet  in  diameter. 

All  these  chambers  are  surrounded  internally  by  flags,  backed  with 
rabble  masonry,  and  faced  externally  with  clay.  At  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance the  external  clay  wall  is  faced  with  flags.  The  two  groups  of 
mounds  before  mentioned  (Nob.  5  and  8)  would  seem  to  be  C^oc&ns  of 
this  type ;  for  at  both  those  places  there  are  three  mounds,  two  of  which 
join  into  one  another ;  and  the  other,  which  is  a  little  apart,  is  connected 
to  them  by  a  low  ridge,  which  may  indicate  the  site  of  the  connecting 


No.  17.  Ruined  Cnocan. 

No.  18.  Ruined  Cnocdn« 

No.  19.  Ruins  of  two  Posleac  and  two  Ointigh.  The  largest  Fosleac 
{m  Plate  in.,  fig./)  is  30  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  about  4  feet  high ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  large  flags.  Attached  to  it  on  the 
N.  W.  side  is  a  small  rectangular  chamber. 

No.  20.  A  Cloghaun  of  the  same  type  as  No.  1.  It  is  marked  on 
the  Ordnance  Map,  and  called  Greg-a-blughaun.  This  is  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  its  type  at  the  locddty,  as  a  portion  of  the  roof  is  still 
seen  to  rise  above  ihe  perpendicular  walls.  There  are  two  doorways 
to  this  building — one  facing  north,  and  the  other  south,  that  are  three 
fleet  high,  2*5  feet  wide  on  the  outside,  and  1'75  feet  on  the  inside.  At 
the  N.  £.  of  the  chamber  there  is  a  window,  1  foot  square,  and  8  feet 
firom  the  ground ;  the  chamber  is  16  feet  long,  by  8  feet  wide. 

Na  21.  Ruined  Cnocftn. 

No.  22.  This  may  be  the  ruin  of  an  Ointigh ;  but  it  seems  to  be  of 
modem  construction.  On  the  Ordnance  Map  it  is  marked,  and  called 
Ballynamonght  {Anglieey  YiUage  of  the  Poor).  It  is  27  feet  long,  by  16 
feet  wide,  and  has  north  and  south  high  doorways,  2  feet  wide,  and  a  fire- 
place at  the  east  end. 

No.  23.  Three  circular  Gnocans — these  occur  on  the  hill,  south  of 
the  hamlet  called  Ballynacragga,  a  little  north  of  the  trigonometrical 
point  400.  They  lie  in  a  line  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  seem  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  chambered  Cnocan. 

No.  24.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  due  south  of  the  village  called 
CowTugh,  there  is  around  and  flat  heap  of  stones,  which  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  cluster  of  huts.  Mr.  Kilbride  considers  this  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  Oenobium  of  a  colony  of  monks. 

No.  25.  Ruins  of  two  Cloghauns,  of  a  similar  type  to  No.  1 .     The 
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most  northern  of  these  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  called 
doghann-a-phnca ;  part  of  the  roof  of  the  latter  remains. 

No.  26.  A  little  S.  W.  of  Cloghaun-a-phnca  there  is  the  ruin  of  a 
Caahel  of  about  60  feet  in  diameter.  This  seems  to  be  of  qoite  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  bailding  to  the  Bans  or  Boons  for  which  the  Islands  of 
Aran  are  famous ;  and  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  Kilbride  to  be  of  a  much 
more  recent  construction. 

No.  27.  FosleaCy  or  perhaps  more  correctly  Ligaitreahk^  or  pillar- 
dwelling.  This  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  called  Beixnot  and 
Grania's  Bed. 

No.  28.  Ruin  of  a  large  Boon  of  an  OTal  shape,  its  diameters  being 
220  and  1 10  feet ;  this  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  '<  The  Boon." 

No.  29.  A  little  N.  W.  of  '<  The  Boon*'  are  two  mounds,  and  the 
remains  of  a  circular  chamber  apparently  the  ruin  of  a  three-chambered 
CnoG&n  of  a  similar  type  to  No.  16.  Contiguous  to  them  we  found  half 
a  '*BtMaun,^*  or  stone  basin,  of  an  oral  shape,  and  made  of  granite.  As 
these  are  generally  found  near  churches,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  baptismal  fonts,  perhaps  this  may  have  been  brought  here  from 
Temple- an-chealhrairaluinn,  the  church  which  lies  a  few  hundred  yards 
lower  down  the  hiU  towards  the  N.  E. 

No  30.  Euin  of  a  Cloghaun,  of  a  similar  type  to  No.  1 ;  part  of  its 
roof  remains.  This  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  a  little  N.  N.  £.  of 
**  The  Boon."  Between  it  and  "  The  Boon"  in  one  of  the  walls  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  doorway,  but  whether  it  is  modem  or  ancient  we  could 
not  make  out. 

No.  31.  The  ruin  of  a  small  circular  Cnocan,  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  and  called  Cloghancalticaunien. 

AU  the  Cloghauns  in  Baila-na-sean  are  roofless;  but  there  are  two 
such  structures  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  village 
called  Onaght,  which  are  worthy  of  special  note.  The  northern  and 
larger  of  these  {tee  Plate  YI.,  fig.j)  is  rectangular,  18  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high.  It  has  two  doorways,  one  in  the  south,  and  the 
other  in  the  north  wall  The  former  is  larger  tiian  the  latter,  they  being 
respectively  3  feet  square,  and  2  feet  by  2*5  feet :  there  is  also  a  win- 
dow, 1  foot  square,  in  the  south  wall,  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  large  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  south  doorway  has  been  de- 
stroyed.* 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  large  Cloghaun  is  the  other  {gee  Plate 
VI.,  figs,  k  and  I),  It  is  15  feet  long,  by  12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high, 
except  at  the  west  end,  where  it  is  9  feet  high.  It  also  has  doorways 
in  the  north  and  soutii  walls;  but  its  window  is  differently  placed 
to  the  others,  being  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  chamber.  As  the  founda- 
tion for  the  west  wall  is  a  natural  shelf  of  limestone,  on  the  outside  the 
window  is  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  but  inside  it  is  about  three  feet 


•  The  old  ruins  on  the  Aran  Islands  are  fast  disappearing,  principally  thanks  to  the 
rabbit  shooters,  who  pull  them  down  to  bolt  the  rabbits. 
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aboTe  the  floor  of  the  celL  No  appliances  for  hanging  doors  were  ob- 
serred ;  but  perhaps  the  inhabitants  used  rash  or  straw  mats,  similar  to 
those  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  the  islands  of  €k>mimna  and  Letter- 
mollen,  on  the  north  of  Gkdway  Bay. 

As  the  late  Doctor  Fetrie,  in  his  "  Boond  Towers  of  Ireland^"  when 
describing  Cloghaan-a-carriaga  (which  is  still  the  most  perfect  Cloghann 
on  the  island)  has  explained  how  the  Cloghauns  are  roofed,  I  need  not 
go  fiuther  into  detailB.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  this  Cloghaun 
has  two  doorways — a  fact  which  that  eminent  antiquarian  seems  .to  have 
OTerlooked. 

The  eleration  of  none  of  the  Cnocans  could  be  given,  on  account  of 
the  dilapidated  condition  in  which  they  now  are ;  but  mnch  more  might 
be  learned  about  them,  if  carefdl  excavations  were  made  around  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  those  numbeied  5,  8,  and  29. 

Cblaobjlixtwxs  {AfUfUce,  the  Yellow  Village  of  the  Bock). — This  lies 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  Inishmaan  (county  of  Galway,  Sheet  119),  the  Middle 
Island  of  Aran,  about  half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Doon-Connor.  Here  the  sites 
of  thirteen  Cnocans  and  Cloghauns  were  observed,  and  a  small  stone  fort, 
about  60  feet  in  diameter.  Of  the  Cnocans  and  Cloghauns  only  two 
were  rectangular ;  all  the  rest  were  circular.  Only  one  now  rises  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  foundation,  and  that  is  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance ICap,  and  called  Cragballywee :  of  this  only  half  remains,  but  what 
still  exists  shows  a  good  example  of  a  circular  Cloghaun  {see  Plate  YI., 
figs.  »  and  n).  Every  particle  of  the  eastern  half  has  been  taken  away, 
even  to  the  very  foundation,  and  has  been  used  to  build  two  wing  waUs 
to  form  a  shelter  for  cattle. 

OiHTieHs  WITH  KiTCHEH-MmnxHs.  On  Inishmaan  there  are  Oin- 
tighs,  close  to  which  are  kitchen-middens;  these  seem  to  be  rather 
modern,  as  in  them  are  found  coins  and  brass  pins.  These  heaps  are 
principally  formed  of  the  bonnet  shell  and  periwinkle,  with  occasionally 
those  of  the  mussel  and  BCoUop,  along  with  bones  of  the  cow,  sheep,  and 
goose. 

One  of  these  Ointigh,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  called 
Ballylinaghann,  lies  about  200  yards  N.  W.  of  the  boreen  that  leads 
from  Sandhead  Lough  to  the  hamlet  called  Moher.  Immediately  east 
of  this  ruin  is  an  underground  chamber ;  and  on  the  north  is  a  kitchen 
midden,  12  yards  long,  by  9  yards  wide,  and  3  feet  high;  in  this  the 
brass  pin  No.  1  was  found. 

West  of  the  ruin  called  Templesaghtmaree  (which  to  me  appear 
more  like  the  roins  of  a  house  than  of  a  church,  as  it  is  divided  into  three 
chambers,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  a  mere  passage),  there  is  a  large 
kitchen -midden,  in  which  brass  pins  are  said  to  have  been  found,  but 
Done  of  these  were  forthcoming  when  I  was  on  the  island. 

Two  hundred  yards  due  north  of  Doon-Connor  there  is  an  Ointigh, 
with  a  kitchen-midden  attached.  In  this  the  brass  pin  No.  2  was  found ; 
and  with  it  a  token,  a  little  larger  than  a  farthing ;  on  one  side  of  this  coin 
was  *' WnsoH  OP  DiTBLiN,"  over  a  figure  of  St.  George  and  the  DragoD,  and 
under  the  figure  was  the  date  1672 ;  on  thereverse  was  **  One  Halfpenny," 
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round  some  sort  of  trade  mark.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  stra- 
tum of  the  kitchen-midden  in  which  this  coin  was  found,  but  it  shows 
that  the  spot  was  inhabited  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  celt  Soighead  {pronounced  scythe),  Angliee^  Darthead,  marked 
Ko.  3y  was  found  by  a  man  while  digging  in  one  of  the  small  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  N.  W.  of  Doon- Connor.  It  is  made  of  black  sili- 
ceous limestone,  beds  of  which  occur  in  different  places  on  the  island. 
These  Soigheads  are  said  to  be  very  common,  but  are  not  easily  procured ; 
as  the  ishimders,  when  they  find  tiiem,  keep  them  carefully,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  if  they  lose  them  they  also  lose  their  luck.*  Seals  were 
formerly  killed  in  great  numbers  by  the  Aranites  («m  O'Flaherty's 
History  of  Yar-Connaught) ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Kilbride  suggests  that  the 
Soigheads  were  used  for  skinning  the  seals  and  other  animals,  as  they 
are  of  too  soft  a  nature  to  be  put  to  such  hard  work  as  hewing  wood 
or  breaking  stone.  A  shallow  groove  in  the  flat  side  of  the  Soighead 
in  which  to  place  the  tops  of  the  fingers  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
suggestion. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
Plats  L, Map  ofBail-aoa-Seaii,  InUhmore. 

Plate  II.,    Fig.  a,  .    .    .    .   Tbe  ground  plan  of  a  rectangular  Cloughauu,  or  bediive- 

cell,  on  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch. 
Fig.  ^  .  .  .  .  Tbe  ground  plan  of  a  circular  Cnocan,  or  beehive  cell,  co- 
vered with  clay,  on  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  iocfa. 
Innermost  is  a  circle  of  flagstones,  placed  on  edge ;  out- 
side there  is  a  single-faced  stone  wall,  that  is  backed  with 
claj ;  and  surrounding  aUis  another  circle  of  flagstones. 

.   .    .   Tbe  ground  plan  of  a  Fosleac,  or  cell  built  of  flags,  on 

a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch. 
.    .    .   Tbe  ground  plan  of  a  rectangular  two-chambered  Cnocan^ 

scale,  eight  feet  to  one  inch. 
.    .    .   The  ground  plan  of  a  two-chambered  Fosleac ;  scale,  eight 

feet  to  one  inch. 

.  .  .  The  ground  plan  of  a  three-chambered  Cnocfin ;  scale, 
eleven  feet  to  one  inch.  Round  each  chamber  are  flags, 
placed  on  edge,  behind  which  are  single-faced  walla,  t^t 
are  backed  with  clay  ;  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  ar« 
flags  to  keep  in  the  backing. 
Fig.  A,  .  .  .  .  Sketch,  showing  the  overlap  in  the  corners  of  the  rectan- 
gular Cloghauns  and  Cnocans. 

Plats  V.,    Fig.  y,  .   .    .    .   Ground  plan  of  a  ruined  Cnocan  ;  scale,  eight  feet  to  one 

inch. 

Plats  VI.,  Figs,  k,  /,  and/,  Sketchy  of  rectangular  Cloghauns. 

,,  Figs,  m  andn, .    Sketch  and  plan  of  a  ruined  circular  Cloghaun;  scale, 

eight  feet  to  one  inch. 

*  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  thereabouts,  the  natives,  when  they  find  these  stone 
hatchets,  immediately  bury  them,  as  they  believe  that  people  who  are  "  fairy  struck**  re- 
ceive a  blow  of  this  kind  of  weapon  from  a  Fairy  hand. 
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V. — NoTBB  OK  A  CuKKOSB  ni  LoDOB  Naskktht.     Bt  0.  H.  EnriBin, 
F.  R.  Q.  8.  L 
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I  BBS  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  an  onreoorded  Cnumoge 
in  IxiDgh  NaneeTin,  toirnlaiid  of  Gortacamauii,  pamh  of  XHIanin, 
barony  of  Moycuilen,  and  coontjr  of  Oalway — Ordnance  Map,  No.  67. 
Last  Bummer  (1865)  I  remarked  that  this  island  seemed  to  be  a 
Cnumoge,  but  did  not  land  on  it.  This  sununer,  hearing  that  there 
were  irooden  pUes  around  it,  I  had  a  boat  conveyed  to  the  lake,  and,  in 
company  with  George  O'Fflahertie,  Esq.,  of  Lemonfield,  examined  it. 


Tilt  near  half  of  th«  but«  being  icmared,  to  tbow  tbe  interior  mtcrad  rrom  ths 
diicomua  in  tlui  mnd  other  Cnnaogn,  more  etptdally  Ib«ie  in  Lau^  Ke«  and 
Ballin.  In  mot,  if  not  in  all,  of  [hens  Crannogn,  thare  leemcd  to  have  bcim  a  ipace 
in  tlH  cantre  devoid  of  hnta,  whicb  mhj  lutve  been  used  in  common  by  tbe  iobatntinti,  ■■ 
in  it  an  fbimd  tbe  remaios  orHrea,wiib  itone  Mali  and  kitcben  middena  neurtbem.  The 
height  oT  the  hata  Bcemi  to  bave  been  about  Bra  feet,  m  Mr.  Hemgwortb,  of  Longbrea, 
iofonntd  ni  that,  irhen  tbe  large  Ctancoge  there  iraiDnt  opened,  "  on  eome  of  the  rertieal 
lieanu  wen  tenon*  fitting  into  moitiMi  OD  horizontal  beams;"  and,  ae  Ibese  littei  wen 
abont  Are  feet  abora  tbe  baiket  floois,  the;  point  to  tbe  hnight  of  tbe  cbambera  :  mere- 
nver,  thii  ii  the  aTirage  bdgbt  of  (be  inbtenaneni  dwellings  or  earth  caves  in  the  Ratbs, 
Cahba,  Uss,  Se.  Wbetbei  the  roofs  sloped  inwards  or  outwards  baa  not  been  proved. 
DaorwaTB  3 -G  feet  wide  were  found  in  Shore  Island  Crsnnoge,  I.ongb  Bea:  bnttbeii height 
has  not  been  proved ;  in  tbe  sketch  tbef  are  n)adelow,iimilartalhoeeroiindinClogb8ani, 
Earth  Cava,  &c.  No  window!  have  been  nprsMoM,  as  none  op  to  the  present  hava 
been  foniid ;  bat  it  is  not  likely  the  huts  were  without  them. 

*  The  wood  engraver  has  not  been  suceeasful  in  bis  repreaentatloa  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  Crannoge,  as  they  are  very  diminutive  compared  with  the  snppoeed  height  o(  (he 
r,  (bey  are  dressed  similar  to  the  people  of  the  present  day. 
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The  Crannoge  (a  in  l£ap,  Plate  YII. )  is  of  an  OTal  shape,  being  about 
1 50  feet  long,  and  75  feet  wide.  On  the  south  a  narrow  causeway  (c  on 
Map),  now  partly  submerged,  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  and  itom  its 
northern  end  a  spit  (h  on  l£ap),  about  6  feet  wide,  and  200  feet  long, 
extends  into  the  lake.  On  a  drift  hillock,  near  the  east  margin  of  the 
lake,  there  is  the  ruin  of  a  Lias  {d  on  Map),  or  clay  fort. 

That  this  island  is  artifioial  seems  evident,  as  round  the  Crannoge 
and  the  spit  the  water  immediately  becomes  deep,  and  also  on  each  side 
of  the  causeway.  No  circles  or  lines  of  enclosing  piles  were  observed, 
although  they  may  exist ;  but,  if  they  do,  they  are  covered  with  bog  Btaff, 
and  are  under  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  water.  In  the  causeway  no 
piles  or  beams  were  found,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  as  a 
passage  into  the  Orannoge. 

Since  the  island  was  inhabited  it  seems  to  have  been  covered  by 
water  to  at  least  two  feet  higher  than  at  present,  as  shell  marl  is  found 
on  the  parts  that  are  below  that  level.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  Cran- 
noge there  is  a  row  of  round  oak  piles,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
bearing  N.  30  W. ;  on  the  S-  W.  shore  are  twos  row  of  similar  piles, 
about  five  feet  apart,  and  alongside  them  are  oak  beams,  all  b^iring 
N.  55  W.  Opposite  to  these,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  thick  oak 
beam,  having  a  similar  bearing,  was  found  ;  at  the  shore  on  the  N.  W. 
there  is  a  double  row  of  piles,  seemingly  part  of  a  wall,  bearing  north 
and  south.  Near  the  junction  of  the  island  and  the  spit  there  are  ash 
beams,  rimning  S.  63  W.  (mag.  K  and  W.)  with  the  length  of  the  latter ; 
to  the  south  of  the  spit  are  thick  oak  piles,  bearing  S.  63  W.,  and  dia- 
gonally across  it  are  ash  (?)  beams  forming  a  flooring.  The  S.  63  W. 
piles  may  be  part  of  the  south  formation  wall  of  the  spit. 

On  the  east  of  the  Crannoge  no  piles  were  observed,  but  there  was 
an  irregular  flooring  of  ash,  sallow,  and  oak  beams  and  from  the  sallows, 
trees  have  grown,  which  now  form  a  fringe  round  the  island.* 

Six  small  excavations  were  made,  and  from  them  we  proved  that 
under  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Crannoge  there  was  a  basket  flooring, 
about  a  foot  below  the  present  water  level.  In  one  of  these  sinkings, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  following  section  was  found — in  this 
place  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  about  three  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  water : — 

Stctumoftke  Cranmog€. 

8.    Bog  stuff,  with  a  few  bones,  tome  sticks  and  stones, 3*6 

/  A  hfA  of  regularly  laid  fern  stalks  and  leaves  (  Pteria  aquUima^  or  Brske  \ 

^   1      fern),  on  aflooriog  of  wicker  work,  made  of  hazel  rods,  about  an  inch  f  a  .r 
I      in  diameter.    Over  the  ferns  were  a  few  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  I 
\     nut  shells, / 

.    (  Bog  stuff,  mixed  with  branches  of  trees,  and  containing  a  few  stones  1  e  .a 
'  \     and  logs  of  timber ;  this  stuff  was  not  bottomed,  Over  f 

90 


*  These  firinges  of  sallow  trees  I  have  remarked  round  many  Grannoges,  and  in  eveiy 
case  they  may  have  grown  from  some  of  the  beams. 
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About  eight  jarda  on  the  north  of  this  section  there  was  a  heap  of 
▼ood  ashes,  aboat  eight  feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  deep  in  the 
eaitrey  and  on  it  was  a  large  flagstone,  that  had  been  used  as  a  hearth. 
This  may  have  been  the  principal  fireplace,  the  stone  being  raised  as  the 
ashes  accumulated ;  for  about  four  feet  west  of  it  was  a  long  rude  bench, 
fcnmed  of  stones.  Prom  the  bench  to  the  fireplace,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  it,  there  was  no  wicker  flooring.  A  little  east  of  the 
fireplace  the  polishing  stone  {e,  1.),  the  Soighead  {pronounced  scythe) 
(&  2.)  a  few  sea  shells,  and  stones,  charred  bones,  and  hazel  nut  shells 
were  found  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  kitchen  midden.  Very  few  bones 
were  met  with  in  any  of  the  explorations,  as  no  excsTation  could  be 
made  near  the  outside  of  the  Crannoge,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the 
water. 

The  implement  numbered  e.  1 .  may  have  been  a  polisher,  as  it  has 
on  the  small  end  a  chisel-shaped  point,  one  side  of  which  seems  to  haye 
been  uaed  for  burnishing ;  the  other  end  is  beak- shaped,  and  forms  a 
polidiing  point ;  the  sides  also  seem  to  have  been  put  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose, 'vrhile  the  edges  have  been  roughened  with  a  rasp  to  give  a  grip 
to  the  fingers. 

The  Soighead  {Anglies,  a  dart-head),  numbered  c.  2.  is  made  of  the 
Carboniferous  Sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
last  used  as  a  sharpening  stone. 

The  sea  stones  were  small  round  pebbles  of  white  quartz  like  what 
the  ehildren  of  the  present  day  ase  for  playing  ''jack-stones"  with.* 
The  bones  consisted  of  those  of  the  cow,  sheep,  pig,  and  goose,  the  latter 
being  rather  numerous.  Some  sort  of  metal  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
irhen  this  Crannoge  was  built,  as  the  piles  were  pointed  with  a  sharp 
cutting  instrument;  the  hazel  rods  also  show  a  clean  smooth  cut. 
Pieces  of  chert  were  rather  frequent,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fire  place.  OiF  some  of  these,  chips  seem  to  have  been  knocked, 
whidi  would  suggest  that  these  had  been  brought  here  to  manufacture 
into  arrow  heads ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  latter  were  found,  and 
therefore  the  supposed  ''cores"  were  not  preserved. 


*  lo  ft  late  riiit  to  Inish  Maan  (the  Middle  Island  of  Aran),  while  sheltering  in  one 
of  the  cabina,  I  obaenred  the  children  playing  with  stones  similar  to  these,  and  they  keep 
tbem  in  a  bole  in  the  chimney.  The  stones  found  in  the  Crannoge  were  also  near  the  fire- 
placB. 
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YI. — Ov  THS  Forms  op  Ordeal  AKCisyxLT  practised  nr  Ireland.     By 

WiLLLin  M.  Urknessy. 

[Read  Janiury  28,  18€7.] 

The  subject  which  I  hare  ventured  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Academy  this  evening  is  one  that,  to  illustrate  it  thoroughly,  would 
require  a  much  longer  dissertation  than  could  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  paper.  It  is  not,  therefore,  my  intention  at  present 
to  submit  any  lengthened  observations  on  the  question  of  Ordeal  in 
general,  as  practised  in  various  countries,  especi^y  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  writers,  whose  works  are  accessible  to  every  inquirer. 
Spehnan  and  Du  Gauge  have  given  pretty  extensive  Ibts  of  the  diffe- 
rent authorities  on  the  origin  and  practice  of  the  Ordeal,  under  the  words 
''  Ordalium,''  '*  Judicium  Dei,"  or  "  Judicium  Divinum ;"  but  the  meet 
comprehensive  and  valuable  guide  to  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Jacob 
Grimm's  "  Deutsche  Bechtsalterthiimer,"  under  the  head  of  "  Oottes- 
urtheU." 

My  reason  for  bringing  the  question  of  the  Ancient  Irish  system  of 
Ordeal  under  the  notice  of  the  Academy  is,  that  in  all  the  works  which 
I  have  consulted  on  the  matter  I  have  found  httle  or  no  reference  to  any 
of  the  forms  used  by  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
James  Ware  has  devoted  a  brief  chapter  to  the  subject ;  but  he  mostly 
assumes  that  the  English  system  of  trial  by  Ordeal  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans.  It  is  strange  that  the  original  Irish 
authority  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  should  have  escaped  him, 
especially  as  he  had  the  assistance  in  his  researches  of  one,  at  least,  of 
the  best  Irish  scholars  of  his  time — I  mean,  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  many  of  the  methods  used  to 
distinguish  between  guilt  and  innocence,  or  truth  and  falsehood,  which 
passed  under  the  general  name  of  Ordeal  (from  urtheil,  the  German 
word  for  judgment)  were  of  Pagan  origin,  some  of  them  being  common 
to  most  nations  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Some  authors  assert  that  the  trial  by  Ordeal  was  borrowed  by  the 
European  nations  from  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  practised  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but, 
as  the  practice  was  common  to  all  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide. 

The  oldest  forms  of  Ordeal  were  apparently  fire  and  water ;  i.  e. 
red  hot  iron,  or  cinders,  and  cold  water — the  hot  water  being,  as  I 
believe,  a  variation  introduced  within  the  Christian  period.  The  in- 
stances given  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  cases  of  Achan  (Josue,  viL) 
and  Jonas  (i.)  indicate  that  the  Ordeal  by  lot  was  also  a  very  ancient 
form ;  for  the  falling  of  the  lot  to  a  person  then  involved  guilt.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  fire  Ordeal  was  a  luxury  reserved  to  the  noble,  while  the 
ignoble  proved  their  guilt  or  innocence  by  cold  water;  but  this  also 
seems  to  be  a  change  introduced  during  the  Middle  Ages,  as  many  an- 
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cient  aathorities  repTesent  menials  as  undergoing  the  Ordeal  of  fire. 
In  the  tragedj  of  Antigone  (t.  270)  for  instance,  Sophocles  makes  an 
homble  character  express  his  readiness  to  lift  ''  masses  of  red  hot  iron, 
and  pass  throagh  fire,"  to  purge  himself  of  a  charge. 

It  is  not  easy  at  present  to  ascertain  the  number  or  variety  of  the 
methods  of  Ord^  used  by  the  different  nations.  All  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions seem  to  have  had  nine  forms  (if  not  twelye) ;  the  inhabitants  of 
India,  according  to  Hastings,  had  nine  also.  The  Greeks,  if  they  had 
not  twelve  forms,  appear  to  have  had  regard  to  the  number  twelve ;  for 
they  used  twelve  hot  ploughshares.  The  ploughshare  seems  to  have 
been  ihe  inatrament  by  which  the  hot  iron  Ordeal  was  anciently  most 
usaaUy  practised.  It  is  not  in  our  Irish  list,  and  I  confess  that  its  absence 
th^efrom  is  not  without  significance.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  Ordeal  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Norse 
literature,  except  one  allusion  to  the  hot  water  test  which  occurs  in  the 
'*  Edda,"  in  the  third  Lay  ofGodrun ;  butthispoembearsintemalevidence 
of  its  German  origin.  Kevertheless,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  people  so 
snperstitioaB  as  the  Pagan  Norse  should  have  been  witiiout  some  form 
of  it,  particularly  as  it  was  a  regular  institution  among  their  neighbours, 
the  Danes  and  Gtermans ;  although,  indeed,  from  a  passage  in  Helmold  (1. 
83)  quoted  by  Xjcibnitz  (p.  608),  it  would  appear  that  the  Sdavic  nations 
did  not  practise  it  until  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  when  the 
clergy  interdicted  them  from  swearing  by  trees,  lakes,  and  stones,  but 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  over  burning j>lough8hares  with  naked 
feet 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  we 
find  the  Ordeal  of  fire  and  water  practised  on  the  Continent,  even  in  the 
case  of  ecclesiastics.  Gregory  of  Tours  records  that  the  fire  Ordeal  was 
submitted  to  by  St.  Briccius,  the  successor  of  St.  Martin,  who  died  in 
the  year  412 ;  and  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  (p.  32  of  the 
Irish  manuscript  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy),  we  are  told  that  the 
doable  Ordeal  of  fire  and  water  was  resorted  to  in  the  Saint's  contest 
with  the  Druids  of  King  Laeghaire.  (It  is  curious,  too,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  Dmids  are  represented  as  dissatisfied  with  the  form  suggested 
by  St.  Patrick,  as  if  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Irish  system). 

At  a  subsequent  period,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  forms  most 
in  use  throughout  Europe  were  nine  in  number, — viz.,  hot  iron,  hot 
water,  cold  -wrater,  the  cross,  consecrated  cheese,  the  Eucharist,  corsned, 
ofajudictalis,  and  the  duel,  in  which  latter  they  all  eventuated.  I 
hare  not  met  any  well- authenticated  instance  of  the  use  of  any  of  these 
forms  by  the  purely  Irish  people,  unless  the  duel ;  but  the  earliest  in- 
etaace  of  this  is  not  older  than  the  year  1583. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  practice  which  is  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  under  the  name  of  cpop  pigell, 
may  represent  the  '^Judicium  Crucii.*'  The  meaning  of  the  words 
cpof  pi^ell  is  explained  by  O'Clery  as  a  "  vigil  which  a  person  makes 
on  his  koees,  his  hands  being  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross."  Many 
of  the  Irish  saints  are  represented  as  possessing,  among  their  other  attri- 
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bates,  the  faculty  of  maintaining  this  attitude  for  a  very  long  time ; 
and  as  this  corresponded  with  the  original  nature  of  the  Judicium  Cruets, 
according  to  which  the  person  who  could  longest  keep  the  arms  extended 
was  adjudged  innocent,  it  is  possible  that  it  implies  the  use  of  this  form 
of  Ordeal  by  the  Christian  Irish* 

The  Insh  had,  however,  many  forms  of  their  own :  of  these  the 
most  accurate  list  that  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  a  tract  in  the 
ancient  "  Book  of  Ballymote,"  fol.  143,  sq.  This  list,  couched  in  very 
ancient  language,  is  included  in  an  historical  sketch  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt, 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century,  which  is  interspersed  with  some 
very  curious  legend^  particularly  one  very  remarkable  one,  regarding  a 
magical  branch  having  properties  not  unlike  the  golden  branch  men- 
tioned  in  the  sixth  Book  of  the  ''JEneid."  The  story  represents  that 
a  great  assembly  was  convened  by  Cormac  atTara,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
arranging the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  classes  of  the  people, 
which  had  fallen  into  some  confusion,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Irish  poets ;  on  which  occasion  the  twelve  Fir  Flatha  were  publicly 
proclaimed  before  all.  They  were  called  Fir  Flatha,  or  "  truth  of  sove- 
reignty,'' because  the  Irish  anciently  considered  that  the  standard  of 
truth  and  morality  depended  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  prince, 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  whose  rule  was  supposed  to  affect  not  only  the 
mond  character  of  the  people,  but  also  the  seasons,  and  even  the  very 
productive  powers  of  nature. 

They  are  enumerated  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Do  bpeca,  imoppo,  m  ba  pip  &ec  piacha  op  dipt>  aca.  Qciac- 
fibe  no  bmip  ic  ecipgleoo  ptp  -|  bpecc  acco,  iciabpo  labpem  .1. 
Col   TTlocbca,    Cpepin    ITIopaino,    Cpano6ap   Sean6a,  Leapcap- 
babuipn,  Cpelm  TTIocdip,  Copi  pip,  Seancpan  Sin  mic  Q151,  lapn 
Lu6ca,  aipepom  oc  Qlcoip,  Cuac  Copmaic. 

"  The  twelve  Fir  Flatha  ('  Truths  of  Sovereignty')  were  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  them.  These  were  used  by  them  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  Here  they  are,  viz. : — TalMochta  (Mochta's  Adze), 
TVesin  Moraind  (the  triple-Sin,  or  Collar,  of  Morand),  Crandchur  Seancha 
(the  Lots  of  Seancha),  Leasfar  Badhuim  (Badhuim's  Groblet),  IV-elia 
Mohair  (the  Three  Stones  of  Blackness),  Corifir  (True-cauldron),  Sean- 
erann  Sin  tnie  Aigi  (the  charmed  branch  of  Sen  Mac  Aige),  lam  Luctha 
(Luchta's  Iron),  Airesom  ocAltoir  (Waiting  at  an  Altar),  Cuach  Cor- 
maie  (Cormac's  Cup)." 

Col  TTlocbca  .1.  cal  uime  po  bai  la  TTlo6ca  paep,  po  cupceo  a 
ceimt)  bpoigm  be,  i  t)o  bepce  ceanga  caipip ;  inci  lapambib  co  po 
loipce6 ;  inci  ba  banna6  ni  loipcet)  icip. 

"  Tal  Moctha,  i.  e.  a  bronze  adze  which  Mochta,  a  carpenter,  had. 
It  was  wont  to  be  put  into  a  fire  made  of  blackthorn,  and  a  tongue  was 
rubbed  over  it.  It  would  bum  the  person  who  had  falsehood ;  but  the 
person  who  was  innocent  it  would  not  bum." 
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The  axe  or  adze  was,  of  course,  an  instrament  held  in  high  esteem 
among  all  prLmitiTe  people.  Herodotus,  Book  iv.,  has  a  curious  account 
of  an  axe  preserred  with  great  veneration  hy  the  ancient  Scythians, 
in  whose  territory  it  fell  from  heaven  in  a  glowing  state,  together  with  a 
plough,  joke^  and  cup.  I  helieve  that  the  peasantry  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  still  consider  that  the  possibility  of  rubbing  the  tongue 
over  a  red-hot  iron  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  next  is  the 

Cpepm  TTlopamt),  i.  e.  the  triple  Collar  of  Moran. 

This  Moran  was  the  son  of  Cairbre  Cinn-Cait  (Carbreus  Feliceps,  or 
Carbry  the  Cat-headed),  who  is  stated  to  have  usurped  the  throne  of 
Ireland  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  on  the  success  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Aithech-Tuatha,  or  plebeians,  otherwise  incorrectly 
called  the  AttocottL 

O' Flaherty,  in  his  corrected  Chronology,  refers  the  usurpation  of 
Carbry  to  the  year  A.  D.  90.     The  legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
first  and  most  celebrated  collar  of  Moran  is  rather  wild.     It  represents 
that  Carbry  was  severely  punished,  in  his  offspring,  for  the  excesses 
committed  under  his  leadership  by  the  plebeians,  who  nearly  extirpated 
the  governing  classes.     Every  child  bom  to  him,  the  legend  relates, 
was  so  deformed,  that  it  had  to  be  destroyed.     At  the  suggestion  of  his 
wife,  Carbry  convened  the  Feis,  or  Assembly,  of  Tara,  and  requested  all 
present  to  prefer  a  supplication  to  their  gods,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
favoured  with  a  happy  offspring.    Subsequently,  on  the  birth  of  Moran, 
it  was  manifest,  the  legend  proceeds,  that  supplications  preferred  in 
&voar  of  an  iniquitous  man  like  Carbry  amounted  to  an  insult  to  the 
gods ;  for  the  child  was  a  hateful  object,  his  features  being  enveloped  in 
a  thick  hairy  circle.     The  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  a  pond,  and 
drowned ;  but  a/ear  sidhe  (fairy  man)  appeared  to  the  queen,  and  com- 
manded that  the  child  should  be  taken  to  the  sea,  and  that  his  head 
should  be  held  until  nine  waves  passed  over  it.     This  command  was 
observed;  and  after  the  ninth  wave  had  passed,  the  hairy  circlet  became 
loosened,  and  formed  a  collar  round  his  neck.     The  story  goes  on : — 

t)o  pi^neo  cumbach  oip  -|  aip^it)  lepm  imon  ppeabann  pin, 
copob  6  fin  ptn  TTlic  ITIdin  lapum.  In  cinca6  ma  cabapca  bpasaio 
no  6o6coD.     No  fiat),  imoppo,  uime  co  lap  t>iambao  eannoc. 

"  A  covering  of  gold  and  silver  was  made  by  him  round  this  collar, 
which  was  afterwards  the  Collar  of  Mac  Main  (another  name  for  Moran). 
The  guilty  person  round  whose  neck  it  was  put  it  would  choke ;  it 
woold  fall  down  to  a  man's  waist  if  he  was  innocent." 

The  traditions  respecting  the  efficacy  of  this  Moran's  Collar  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Irish-speaking  population,  and  enter  largely 
into  Irish  romance. 

With  reference  to  the  nine  waves  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  legend, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  here  (though  I  may  again  have  occasion  to  ad- 
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vert  to  the  subject),  that  the  number  nine  was  undoubtedly  the  mystic 
number  with  the  Pagan  Irish,  of  which  fact  there  is  abundant  evidenoe, 
both  in  writing  and  tradition.  But  the  property  of  a  ninth  ware  seems 
to  haye  been  regarded  as  of  particular  significance.  Thus,  our  historical 
writers  assert  that,  on  the  landing  of  the  Milesian  colonists  in  this  country, 
the  natives,  by  the  advice  of  their  Druids,  stipulated  that  the  strangers 
should  re-embark,  and  put  out  to  sea  to  the  distance  of  nine  wares ;  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  land  once  more,  they  should  have  a  portion 
of  the  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore  where  this  trial  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  (Kenmare  estuary),  the  inhabitants  profess  to  believe 
that  the  waves  approach  the  land  in  successions  of  nine,  and  that  the  last 
wave  of  the  nine  is  always  the  laigest 

The  third  is  thus  described : — 

bdi  t)in  pm  aile  TTlopaint)  ant)  .1.  Iui6  TTlopann  mop  bpeto6  co 
Pol  abpcal,  -|  Do  bepc  eibipcil  ua6,  1  bi6  ma  bpaisio.  In  con  t)in 
luit)it>  lilopan  Xiia  t>dn  oc  cinbcuD  6  ^ol  imonapnic  t>o  ppi  cumoil 
t)ia  cumaUSib  oc  Dopup  m  t)(jne.  Oc  fconnaipc  twn  m  eipipcil  ima 
bpaigit)  imcomapcaio  t)e,  cit)  ptn,  a  Tllopaint),  ol  pi  ?  Qt>t>e,  ol 
Caimin  t)puc,  bi6  pin  Hlopainb  onoiu  co  bpa6  he.  Qn  can,  Dno, 
t)o  bepeat)  TTlopann  bpec,  no  5ebe6  epipcil  ima  bpasaic,  -|  nt 
abpat)  5di  lapum. 

'*  Morann  had,  moreover,  another  coUar,  viz.,  Morann  the  great 
judging  went  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  brought  from  him  an  epistle, 
which  he  used  to  have  round  his  neck.  As  Morann  went  towards  his 
fort,  on  returning  from  Paul,  he  met  a  bondmaiden  of  his  bondmaidens 
at  the  door  of  the  fort.  When  she  saw  the  epistle  round  his  neck,  she 
asked  him,  *•  What  is  that,  O  Morann*  ?'  asked  she.  '  Egad,'  said  the 
fool  Caimin,  '  it  will  be  Morann's  Collar  from  this  day  forth.'  When 
Morann  delivered  judgment,  he  put  this  epistle  round  his  neck,  and  he 
uttered  not  falsehood  afterwards." 

In  connexion  with  this  epistle,  it  is  curious  that  Achilles  Tatius 
('*  De  Amoribus  Clitophontis,"  Lugd.  Batav.,  1640,  p.  514)  describes  a 
fountain  near  Ephesus  which  had  the  virtue  of  detecting  falsehood  in 
this  wise : — The  oath  which  a  person  had  sworn  was  written  in  a  letter, 
which  was  attached  to  his  neck.  On  his  descending  up  to  his  thighs  in 
the  fountain,  the  water  remained  stationary  if  he  had  sworn  truly ;  but, 
if  falsely,  the  water  rose  up,  and  touched  the  epistle,  or  tablet  (Jahelh), 

The  fourth  was  another  Collar  of  Moran  : — 

bai  ptn  aile  le  Tllopann  .1.  cuapbe  bee  bai  laip  amail  cipcaill 
peca.    In   cuaipt)  pm  t)in,  Do  bepcpom  o  ocamon  t>pu6  ap  pi6 

*  Sin  (pron.  sheen).     This  is  a  play  on  the  word  fin,  the  Irish  dem.  pron.  *<  that**  — 
cidsin,  "what  is  that?" 
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appemin  appo^opcpotn  ipooam  i  oo  munct  mbecpfn  leip  ap  at>co- 
naipc  pium  ipn  pi6  boD  ne  pec  ipin  beili^iO  pip  i  gai  ano.  Do 
bepoea  Din  in  munci  pin  im  6oip  no  \m  laim  in  oume,  i  non  iat)at> 
uime  CO  ceanna6  a  coip  no  a  Mim  be  max>  6ua6,  nip  nid6  uime, 
imoppo,  biambad  ennac. 

'*  Morann  had  another  collar,  viz.,  a  little  circlet  which  he  had,  like 
a  wooden  collar.  This  circlet,  then,  he  obtained  from  Ocamon,  a  fool, 
on  Sidh  Arfemhin  (the  most  celebrated  fairy  hill  of  Munster,  near  the 
Birer  Snir) ;  for  he  Bent  him  there  to  bring  him  this  little  circlet,  which 
he  had  seen  used  in  the  Sidh  to  distinguish  [between  Uiings]  true  and 
false.  This  collar  was  [wont  to  be]  put  round  a  man's  hand,  or  leg, 
and  it  would  tighten  until  it  would  cut  off  the  hand  or  leg  if  he  were 
enminal ;  it  would  not  tighten  if  he  were  innocent.*' 

The  fifth  form  is  described  as : — 

Cpann6up  Seanfcai  .i.  Cpanchup  bai  la  Seancha  mac  Qililla  .1. 
tw  6pant>  bo  cup  .1.  cpanb  bib  bon  ptj  •]  cpanb  bon  1icea6 ;  ba 
iTia6  cmca6  bo  leanab  a  cpann  ba  boip.  Damao  ennoc,  imoppo, 
aceab  po  ceooip  a  cpanb  ai*\*,  Ip  arhlaib  bo  ^T^fcf  pm  .1.  bi6ebal 
pile6  bo  6ancain  poppo. 

"  Crannchur  Seanchai,  i.  e.  a  crannchur  (casting  of  lots)  which  Se- 
•acha,  son  of  Ailill,  had,  viz. : — Two  lots  were  put — one  of  them  for  the 
king,  and  one  for  the  litigant.  If  he  [the  latter]  was  guilty,  his  lot  ad- 
hered to  his  hand ;  if  innocent,  moreover,  his  lot  did  not  adhere  {lit., 
came  forth  immediately).  The  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  by 
channting  a  poetical  incantation  over  them." 

Seancha  Mac  Aililla  is  alleged  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century  of 
this  en.  The  present  practice  of  casting  lots  is,  no  doubt,  a  relic  of  the 
old  Pagan  custom  ;  but  fortunately  we  do  not  at  present  attach  crimi- 
naHtj  to  the  failure,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Irish,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  the  instances  already  cited  re- 
garding Achan  and  Jonas. 

The  next  is — 

leopcap  iKibuipn  .1.  babuipn  pij.  Luibbin  a  bean  pibe  bon  cib- 
pcto  conacca  ba  mnai  op  na  pi6aib  ocun  cibpaib  ;  ■;  bai  plabpab 
cpe6uiha  euuppo.  Oc  fconcabap  m  mnai  bia  paigib  locap  pon 
cibpoib;  luibpibebm  nanbiaib  pon  cibpaic,  conoca  nampa  ipm  cpi6 
.1.  Vepcop  glan.  peap  bobepeab  ce6pa  bpiacap  56a  paip  conpcapab 
pop  aldim  hi  cpt  ;  peap  acbepeab  ceopa  bpiacpa  pipa  poa  con- 
ce3e6  app[pi]pbi.  j^'b  bin  bean  babuipn  in  lepcap  pin  bo  aep  in 
c^Se.  Do  bepto  btpi  mbi  pin ;  combo  heabpin  leapcap  no  bealaf- 
M)  501  "I  pip  la  bobupn. 

"  Badhum's  Leastcr  (or  vessel),  i.  e.  King  Badhum.  His  wife  went 
to  the  well,  and  she  saw  two  women  from  the  Sidhe  (fairy  residences) 
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at  the  well,  and  they  had  a  hronze  chain  hetween  them.  When  they 
saw  the  woman  coming  towards  tbem,  they  went  under  the  welL  She 
went  after  tbem  onder  the  well,  when  she  saw  a  wondrous  thing  in  the 
Sidh,  viz.,  a  bright  vessel.  If  a  man  uttered  three  false  words  over  it, 
it  separated  into  three  parts  in  his  hand ;  if  a  man  uttered  three  truth- 
ful words  over  it,  the  parts  became  united  again.  Badhum's  wife  then 
begged  this  vessel  of  the  household.  The  article  was  given  to  her ;  so 
that  it  was  this  vessel  that  distinguished  between  falsehood  and  truth 
with  Badhum." 

This  article  is  precisely  similar  to  the  Cuach  Cormaic,  or  Cormac's 
Cup,  which  forms  the  twelfth  in  the  list.  The  account  given  by  Hero* 
dotus  of  the  cup  which  fell  from  heaven  in  the  country  of  the  Scythians, 
and  was  religiously  preserved  by  them,  is  not  suflSciently  explicit  to 
enable  us  to  compare  it  with  Badhum's  Goblet;  but  the  magical  cap 
of  Cham  Chit,  mentioned  in  the  "  Shah  Nameh,"  is  probably  of  cognate 
character,  although  the  Persian  cup  had  the  power  of  imparting  a  fore- 
knowledge of  events,  and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Uie  practice  of 
cup  tossing. 

The  next  is  the 

Cpelia  TMocaip  .1.  lain  t>o  Ifnca  tx)  bubpoca  *]  tx)  5ual  1  t>o  ca6 
cenel  t)Uib  ol^eana,  -]  pocepcicip  cpi  I15  ant)  .1.  lia  pino  1 1m  t)ub 
-]  lia  bpec.  No  pi5e6  X>m  neac  a  laim  int),  i  t)o  bepea6  in  I15  pino 
laip  oambed  pfp  occa  ;  X)o  bepeob  in  t>uib  Dama6  50,  tx>  bepet>  in 
mbpic  bamao  let  cinfxi6. 

*'  Trelia  Jfothair  (Three  Stones  of  Blackness),  Le.,  a  pan  that  was 
wont  to  be  filled  with  duhh-rota  (black  rycstuflT)  and  coal,  and  every 
kind  of  black  stuff  besides ;  and  they  put  three  stones  into  it,  viz. : — 
a  white  stone,  and  a  black  stone,  and  a  speckled  stone.  One  would 
then  put  his  hand  into  it,  and  he  would  take  out  the  white  stone  if  he 
had  truth ;  he  would  bring  the  black  if  he  had  falsehood ;  he  would 
bring  the  speckled  stone  if  half  guilty.'* 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  parallel  for  this  test. 
The  foUowing  is  the  eighth  form  : — 

Coipi  pip  .1.  lepcap  aip5iD  t  oip  tx)  bi6  aja  ppi  t>eolo£a6  pfpint>i 
"]  56a  .1.  no  cei$ci  upci  ano  combi6  op  piutot)  1  po  cucca  lam  ai\x> 
lapum ;  x>amot>  cincod  bo  loipccea  in  laim  ;  minabec,  imoppo,  cm 
Qj^Ot  nf  beanao  up6oib  bo.  Qp  ba  he  in  cpe6i  ip  mo  no  $nacaice 
o  genncib  .1.  copa  pfp.  -|  cpanbcup  cuq^mna,  -)  aipipium  im  alcoip. 
Ip  6  pin,  bin  bo  pap  epanb  bo  6op  a  pecloib  beup  1  5aebel. 

"  Coiri  fir  (*  true  cauldron),  i.  e.,  a  vessel  of  silver  and  gold 
they  had  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  viz. : — ^water  was 
heated  in  it  until  it  was  boiliD?.  and  a  hand  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  it  If  the  person  was  guilty,  the  ban  1  was  burned ;  but  if  he  had 
not  guilt,  it  injured  him  not.     For  the  three  things  most  used  by  the 
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G«xLtale8  were  the  Coiri  fir,  and  Crandcur  Cutruma  (mutaal  lots),  and 
Airiiutm  im  Altoir  (waitii^  at  an  altar).  Hence  has  arisen  the  cuBtom 
of  putting  lots  in  reUquaries,  still  practised  by  the  Gaeidhel/' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ire  are  not  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  ori- 
ginal composition  of  the  tract  from  which  these  passages  have  been 
extracted;  but  probably  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph  is  only  an  observation  added  by  the  scribe  of  *'  The  Book  of  Bal* 
lymote/'  who  wrote  about  the  year  1391.  I  am  a&aid  the  description 
of  the  gold  and  silTer  yessel  which  was  set  to  boil  oyer  a  fire  is  rather 
imaginatiTe,  and  indeed  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  alleged  antiquity 
of  the  hot  water  Ordeal  in  this  country  at  all.  The  statement  that  the 
*'  Cauldron  of  Truth"  was  one  of  the  three  most  usual  forms  of  Ordeal 
with  GentaleSy  I  consider  to  refer  to  the  Gentiles  of  other  countries* 

The  next  form  is : — 

Seancpant)  Sin  .1.  Cpant>cup  Sin  mic  Q151 .1.  qii  cpanb  bo  cup 
an  upci  .1.  cpano  na  pUicha  1  cpano  in  ollomain  1  cpant)  m 
Ifcf^  Oa  rniyet  cm  050  ^eijeb  a  cpant)  an  i6cap ;  biamat) 
annoc,  rmoppo,  cei$e6  ap  i]a6cap. 

"  8emnerand8my  i.  e.,  the  charmed  branch  of  Sen,  son  of  Aige,  yvt, :— • 
Three  lots  were  put  in  water— -the  Prince's  lot,  the  OUamh's  lot,  and  the 
lot  of  the  litigant.  If  the  litigant  was  guilty,  lus  lot  went  to  the  bottom ; 
bat  if  indeed  he  was  innocent,  it  came  to  &e  surfBuse." 

This  Sen  Mac  Aige  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Law  Tracts  as  a  dis^ 
tingQished  Judge,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  St.^Patrick,  and  whose 
judgments  were  necessarily  delivered  with  care,  because  whenever  he 
<ielivered  a  fidse  opinion  lus  cheek  became  disfigured  by  three  blotches. 
The  principle  of  the  cold  water  Ordeal  here  indicated  is  directly  opposed 
to  that  which  obtained  in  the  other  European  countries.  In  Germany, 
England,  Prance,  and  the  Continent  generally,  when  this  test  was  re- 
aorted  to,  the  accused,  having  a  rope  fastened  round  lus  body,  was  cast 
into  the  water ;  if  he  floated  on  the  surface,  he  was  deemed  guilty ;  if  he 
nnk,  he  was  deemed  innocent,  and  immediately  drawn  out.  On  this  sub- 
ject Grimm  remarks : — *'  Herein  an  old  Heathen  superstition  seems  to 
prevail,  that  the  holy  element,  the  pure  stream,  will  receive  within  it 
no  misdoer"  ("  D.  E.  A.,"  p.  923).  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  notion 
that  the  criminal  would  not  sink  implied  some  subtle  idea  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit.  The  belief  that  a  witch  could 
not  sink  was  painfuUy  illustrated  in  England  about  two  years  ago,  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  who,  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  was  worried  to 
death  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  threw  him  into  the  water  to  see  if  he 
would  sink. 

But,  if  the  Irish  notion  implied  in  the  foregoing  form  differed 
from  the  idea  prevalent  amongst  the  European  nations,  it  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  tiie  opinion  current  among  the  Jews  and  other  Eastern 
peoples.    It  will  be  remembered,  for  instance,  that  the  aze  head  which 

a.  L  1..  TBOa-^VOL.  X.  o 
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fell  into  the  water,  as  mentioned  in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  (tL  5.), 
floated  through  the  justice.of  Elisha.  Many  Pagan  writers  also  relate 
that,  when  the  Ordeal  hy  cold  water  was  tried  in  parts  of  Asia,  the 
tablet  on  which  an  oath  was  inscribed  sank  in  the  water  if  the  oath 
was  false,  but  floated  on  the  surface  if  the  oath  was  tme.* 

lapn  Lu6ca  .1.  Luct>a  t>poi  t>o  chuai6  6a  6laiin  illete,  co- 
naca  nt  tnsnab  occa  ic  belusab  ^ipint)i  t  bp^igi,  lapn  uo 
pena6  If  anbptiibib  1  a  6op  a  ceini6  lappin  comat)  t>eap5,  1  a 
tebaipc  pop  boip  in  I1C15.  No  loipce6,  imoppo,  h6  t>ianibec  cm 
occa  ;  ni  t>enat>  up6oit>  60  mina  be6  cinca6.  Qcbepci  la6ca 
lappm  ppipi,  no  picpai6  a  leap  again  bt  pip  Cpenn,  pop  pe,  put)  Xk) 
belusab  ecip  ptpint)i  i  bpeig.  t)o  bpe^  lu6ca  a  lapn  penco  laip 
lapcain  combai  ic  belugao  ecip  gdi  *]  ]^tp,  coni6  t>epiTi  leancaii 
lapn  pe[n]ca  beup  05  gaeibelaib  bo  5p6p. 

Another  test  is  described  as : — 

**  lamLuchta  (Luchta's  Iron).  L'e.,  Luchta,  a  Druid,  went  to  learn 
in  Letha,  where  he  saw  a  wonderful  thing  used  by  the  people  to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  untruth.  A  piece  of  iron  was  charmed  by 
their  Druids,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  fire  until  it  was  red,  and  it  was 
placed  on  the  hand  of  the  litigant.  It  would  bum  him  if  he  had  guilt ;  it 
would  not  injure  him  unless  he  was  guilty.  Luchta  subsequently  said 
that  he  would  require  it  for  the  men  of  Erin,  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  untruth.  Luchta  afterwards  brought  his  charmed  iron  with 
him,  and  had  it  determining  between  false  and  true ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  charmed  iron  is  still  continually  used  by  the  Gkieidhel/' 

The  Letha  to  which  the  Druid  Luchta  is  stated  to  hare  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  may  doubtless  be  understood  as  representing 
the  present  district  of  Brittany  in  France,  which  was  anciently  called 
Letha  by  the  Irish.  It  is  true  that  they  also  applied  the  name  of  Letha  to 
Italy,  or  Latium,  and  that  the  celebrated  Druid,  Mogh  Buith  (Magua 
Botse),  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  is  asserted  to  have  gone  thiti^er 
to  learn  from  Simon  Magus.  But,  bearing  in  mind  GsBsar's  account  of 
the  state  of  Druidism  in  Gaul  in  his  time,  it  is  more  probable,  if 
Luchta  ever  left  Ireland  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  improving  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Druidic  institutions,  that  he  directed  his  journey  towards 
the  Armoric  Letha  than  to  the  Italian  Letha. 

The  mode  in  which  the  hot  iron  Ordeal  is  said  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription to  have  been  practised  by  the  Irish  agrees  with  the  most  ancient 
accounts  that  we  possess.  I  believe  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  hot  iron  is  to  be  found  in  Sophocles,  who,  in  his  tragedy  of  Anti- 
gone (verse  270),  represents  one  of  his  characters  as  confessing  himself 
ready  to  lift  masses  of  red  hot  iron,  and  appeal  to  the  gods,  to  purge 
himself  of  the  suspicion  of  guilt. 


•  Se«  StephauoB  "  De  Palids,**  and  Aristotle*!  Works. 
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The  next  form  is : — 


Qipipem  ic  Qlc6ip  .1.  t)epbat>  no  bi6  acco  pin  aimpippm  t>o 
beU]3at>  ecip  ^at  1  ptp  .1.  oipipeom  oc  olc6ip  .1.  cea6c  pa  .i;c. 
ocnn^eoll  na  halicopa,  1  upci  t>ol  loppin  qua  t>i6daOal  OpQaO  paip. 
ba  poppel,  imoppo,  comap^a  a  peccaiD  paip  OamaO  6inca6;  ni 
oenaDy  imoppo,  ep6oit>  60  Oamab  ant>ac. 

"  Airi$em  ie  Altoir  (Waiting  at  an  Altar),  L  e.  a  proof  they  had 
at  that  time  to  .distinguish  between  false  and  true ;  i.  e.  waiting  at  an 
altar,  Tiz. : — to  go  nine  times  round  the  altar,  and  to  drink  wat^  after- 
wards, Bmidical  incantations  having  been  nttered  over  it.  Manifest,  in- 
deed, iras  the  sign  of  his  transgressions  on  a  man,  if  guilty ;  it  harmed 
him  not,  if  innocent.'* 

This  testy  according  to  my  original  authority,  was  borrowed  from 
the  landites  by  Cai  Gainbrethach,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  sons 
of  lOlesius,  who  introduced  it  into  Ireland.  He  ib  also  stated  to  have 
introduced  many  other  regulations,  especially  certain  provisions  in  the 
andent  laws  and  institute  of  this  country,  which  are  asserted  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  Beehi  jfaaisi,  or  Mosaic  law,  and  are  alleged  to 
have  been  observed  until  superseded  by  the  laws  enacted  through  the  - 
influence  of  St.  Patrick.  The  process  certainly  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  ordeal  described  in  Numbers,  v.,  where  the  woman  sus- 
pected of  adnltery  is  made  to  drink  bitter  waters  on  which  the  priest 
had  heaped  curses ;  and,  if  guilty,  her  flesh  rotted. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  ordeal  was  originally  adopted 
bj  Christian  nations  from  the  Jews ;  but  I  think  that  it  was  common  to 
all  pnmitive  peoples,  whether  from  any  idea  inherent  in  the  human 
mind  that  retribution  in  some  shape  or  other  was  sure  to  follow  crimi- 
nality, I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say.  The  ceremonial  of  going 
nnmd  a  place  or  an  object  was  Pagan,  as  it  is  Christian.  The  word 
aUoir  is  no  doubt  a  loan  word,  representing  the  Latin  altare;  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  subject  much,  as  the  Irish  scribes  were  in  the 
habit  of  sahstitnting  modem  expressions  for  ancient  terms.  It  is 
probable  that  the  circuit  was  performed  round  a  '*  cairn;"  and  St.  Colum- 
(Slle  may  have  referred  to  the  practice  in  his  invocation  to  God  before 
the  battle  of  Cul  Dremne,  fought  in  561,  when  he  implores  the  Divine 
protection  against 

**  The  bolt  that  muthm  ronnd  a  eaim." 

The  last  of  the  Fir  Flatha  enumerated  in  the  list  is  the  article  called 
Ciueh  Cormaic,  or  **  Cormac's  Cup,"  which  broke  into  three  pieces  when 
three  false  words  were  uttered  over  it ;  but  became  united  again  when 
a  similar  number  of  true  words  were  spoken.  The  way  in  which  King 
Cormac  obtained  possession  of  this  inestimable  treasure  is  described  in 
a  legend,  which,  as  it  contains  some  genuine  elements  of  ancient  Irish 
nmance,  I  would  be  tempted  to  quote,  but  it  is  altogether  too  long ; 
besides,  it  has  been  already  partly  published  by  Standish  Hayes  0*Grady, 
Esq.,  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,"  vol.  iiL,  p.  212. 
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YII. — Oh  BiciBdTLAB  QuASTics.    Bt  Johh  Cjlusy,  a.  B.     [Abstract] 

[Bead  Febrauy  10,  1867.] 

If  we  take  the  most  general  equation  of  the  second  decree  in  a,  /9,  y, 
where  these  variables  denote  circles  in  place  of  lines 

we  get  the  most  general  form  in  which  the  equation  of  a  bicircular 
quartic  can  be  written. 

Setting  out  with  this  eqoationi  I  have  proved  that  a  bidrcnlar 
qoartic  is  the  envelope  of  a  variable  circle  which  cuts  the  Jacobian  (.T) 
of  a,  p,  7,  orthogonally,  and  whose  centre  moves  on  a  given  oonic  JF*; 
the  equation  of  the  oonic  i^  in  three  point  co-ordinates  being  exactly 
the  same  in  form  as  the  equation  of  the  quartic,  the  ;  p,  7  of  the 
quartic  being  replaced  by  X,  /a,  v  of  the  conic,  where  X,  fi,  v  are  the 
perpendiculars  from,  given  points  on  any  variable  tangent  to  the  conic. 

I  have  further  proved  that  the  same  quartic  may  be  described  in 
more  ways  than  one,  in  this  manner,  acceding  to  its  class.  Thus,  if 
the  quartic  be  of  the  eighth  class,  there  are  four  conies,  F,  F',  F',  F"*^ 
and  corresponding  to  them  four  circles,  J^  J%  J^',  J"'\  and  the  same 
quartic  may  be  described  indifferenUy  as  the  envelope  of  a  variable 
circle  whose  centre  moves  along  any  of  these  conies,  which  cuts  the 
corresponding  circle  orthogonally. 

I  have  proved  that  each  of  the  four  circles,  /,  /',  tf,  J'"^  inverts  the 
quartic  into  itself. 

If  the  quartic  be  of  the  sixth  class,  there  are  but  three  director 
conies,  Fy  F'f  F'^;  and  three  circles  of  inversion,  J,  J',  J",  In  this 
case  I  have  proved  that  the  quartic  must  be  the  inverse  of  an  ellipse 
or  hyperbola,  being  the  one  or  the  other  according  as  the  double  point 
it  must  have  in  addition  to  the  circular  points  at  infinity  is  a  conjugate 
point,  or  a  real  double  point. 

If  the  quartic  be  of  the  fifth  class,  I  have  proved  that  it  must  be  the 
inverse  of  a  parabola;  that  it  has  but  two  director  conies,  F^  F"^  and 
two  circles  of  inversion. 

For  the  quartics  of  each  class,  I  have  proved  that  the  conies,  JP,  JP', 
ftc.,  are  confocal,  their  common  fbci  being  the  double  foci  of  the  quartic ; 
and  that  their  points  of  intersection  with  their  respective  correspond- 
ing circles,  /,  /',  &&,  are  the  single  foci  of  the  quartic;  so  that  the 
sixteen  single  foci  of  a  bicircular  quartic  of  the  eighth  class  lie  in  fours 
on  four  confocal  conies,  whose  common  foci  are  tiie  double  foci  of  the 
quartic. 

The  conies,  F,  F'^  F"y  F"'^  which,  on  account  of  the  property  just 
stated,  I  have  called  the  focal  conies  of  the  quartic,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  whole  theory.  Thus,  if  F,  F\  &c.,  become  circles,  the 
quartics  become  Cartesian  ovals;  and  if  parabolas,  the  quartics  reduce 
to  circular  cubics. 

I  have  discussed  Cartesian  ovals  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  have 
entered  rather  fully  into  their  properties.    Thus,  being  given  two  circles, 
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F  and  J^  then,  if  a  yariable  /S,  cutting  /  ortliogonally,  has  its  centre  on 
F^  its  envelope  is  a  dartesian  oral.  The  centre  of  F  will  be  the  triple 
focus  of  the  oval ;  and  the  three  aingle  coUinear  foci  will  be  the  centre 
of«/,  and  the  two  limiting  points  of  t/*  and  i^.  I  have  shown/ also, 
that  the  oval  has  six  other  foci,  which  lie  two  by  two  on  three  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  coUinearity  of  the  single  focL 

I  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  properties  of  circular  cubics. 
All  the  properties  of  these  corves  which  I  give  in  this  paper  I  beHeye 
to  be  new.  Thus,  ''being  given  four  concydic  points,"  I  have  proved  that 
"  the  two  drcnlar  cubics  which  can  be  described  having  these  points  as 
single  foci  are  such  that  the  point  where  each  intersects  its  asymptote 
is  tibe  double  focus  of  the  other ;"  and,  again,  that ''  the  circle  which  has 
the  distance  between  these  double  foci  as  diameter  is  the  '  nine  points' 
circle'  of  the  triangle  formed  by  any  three  of  the  four  centres  of  inver- 
sion of  either." 

I  have  next  discussed  the  characteristics  of  the  various  curves  treated 
of  in  the  paper,  and  of  their  evolutes,  not  only  determining  them  for 
the  quartics  and  cubics  of  each  class,  but  showing  the  exact  points  and 
lines  which  are  cusps,  double  tangents,  stationary  tangents,  &c  and 
have  arrived  at  some  new  theorems  respecting  the  osculating  circles  of 
conies  as  well  as  bidrcular  qoartics.  Thus,  ''  through  any  point  not 
on  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  can  be  described  six  circles  to  osculate  the 
ellipse  or  hyperbola,  and  through  any  point  not  on  a  bicircular  quartio 
of  the  eighUi  class  can  be  described  twelve  circles  to  osculate  the 
quartia" 

Avery  considerable  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  of  conies  to  bicirculic  quartics.  In  fact,  since 
the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  a,  /3,  y  which  I  employ 
is  the  same  as  the  general  equation  of  a  conic,  only  that  in  my  method 
the  variables  denote  circles  in  place  of  Unes,  it  will  at  onoe  occur  to 
any  one  that  the  methods  used  in  the  higher  parts  of  conies  apply  also  to 
bicironlar  quartics.  I  have  entered  very  fully  into  this  part  of  the 
subject^  and  have  shown  that  the  theories  of  invariants  and  covariants, 
reciprocation,  and  anharmonic  ratio  in  conic  sections,  not  only  have 
their  analogues  in  bicircular  quartics,  but  that  the  very  same  equations 
and  modes  of  proof  which  are  employed  in  the  one  hold  also  in  the 
other.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  paper  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition 
of  a  new  method  of  geometrical  transformation ;  and  it  is  shown  that 
every  graphic  property  of  a  conic  section  his  an  analogous  property 
in  bidrcular  quartics.  Thus,  ''  The  four  conies  having  double  contact 
with  a  given  conio  TI^  which  can  be  drawn  through  three  given  points, 
are  all  touched  by  four  other  conies  having  also  double  contact  with  TI?^ 

Corresponding  to  this  we  have  the  following  theorem  in  bicircular 
quartics : — "  The  four  bicircular  quartics  having  quartic  contact  with  a 
given  bidrcular  quartic  TI^  which  can  be  described  so  as  to  have  double 
contact  with  three  given  circles,  have  all  double  contact  with  four  other 
bicircular  quartics  having  also  quartic  contact  with  2Zi" 

I  intend  to  follow  up  the  mode  of  investigation  employed  in  this 
paper  in  kindred  parts  of  geometry. 
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YIII. — Oir  THX  Lm  akd  Labotths  or  the  latx  Johb  D' Altok,  £s<i. 

SyMr.  J.  B,   O'Flaxjlqav. 

[R«MlF«bniai7  25, 1867.] 

The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  D' Alton,  who  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
eminent  Irish  historians  of  onr  day,  and  who  ohtained  dis^gnished 
honours  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  hygone  years,  has  already 
heen  mentioned  in  soitahle  language  hy  our  President.  As  I  had  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  heing  linked  to  him  hy  ties  of  intimate  friend- 
ship for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  as  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  literary  lahours,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
do  some  service  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  Academy,  hy  hringing  those 
lahours  hefore  the  memhers  somewhat  in  detail. 

,  The  late  John  D'Alton  was  horn  at  Bessville,  county  of  Westmeath, 
the  seat  of  his  father,  William  D'Alton,  Esq.,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1792. 
His  mother,  also  of  highly  respectahle  fimuly,  was  named  Elizaheth 
Leyne.  He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  whither  he  was  sent,  in  his  ninth 
year,  to  the  school  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hutton,  on  Summer-hill,  not  frur 
from  the  abode  in  which  he  passed  his  life ;  and,  as  an  early  indication 
of  his  devotion  to  the  labour  of  many  a  year,  the  work  he  selected  as  his 
first  premium,  won  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  Leland's  "  History  of  Ire- 
land." He  continued  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Hutton  until  ready  to  enter 
College,  which  he  did  in  his  fourteenth  year,  in  July,  1806.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and,  even  at  this  early  age,  gave 
indications  of  those  literary  tastes  which  clung  to  him  during  his  life- 
time. * 

Mr.  D'Alton,  in  the  year  1808,  was  elected  a  member  of  a  society 
which,  for  now  close  upon  a  hundred  years,  has  been  the  cradle 
wherein  Irish  eloquence  has  been  rocked  into  a  vigorous  and  steady 
maturity — ^the  College  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  D'Alton  early  signalized  himself,  and  his  success  was  not  eva- 
nescent. His  step  was  always  in  the  arena,  his  shield  always  hung  on 
the  lists;  and  for,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  whole  of  his  years  of  mem- 
bership, he  successively  was  awarded  the  prizes  for  Poetry  in  the  Col- 
lege Historical  Society. 

In  May,  1811,  he  commenced  the  study  of  a  profession  which  is, 
with  no  good  reason,  supposed  antagonistic  to  poetry — the  law.  We 
had  no  later  than  our  last  night  of  meeting  a  signal  proof  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  most  profound  and  exact  professional  erudition  in  the 
mind  of  one  whose  poetry  infuses  delight  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  known ;  and  the  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  certainly  more  widely  known  as  the  exquisite  trans- 
lator of  t'  Faust"  Mr.  D'Alton  was  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  and  our  King's  Inns,  and,  having  duly  kept  his  terms,  was  called 
to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1813. 

The  course  of  his  professional  career  does  not  warrant  me  occupying 
your  time.    He  published  a  ''Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Tithes,"  went 
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1^  Omsaii^t  Circuity  and  had  extensive  practice  in  cases  wherein 
q^attlioDB  of  title  and  pedigree  had  to  be  traced.  He  was  retained  in 
the  irell-known  cases  of  Malone  9.  O'Connor,  Leany  v.  Smith,  Jago  v, 
Hongerford,  and  others  of  that  class.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  by 
OoTenunent  a  Commissioner  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board,  and  this  is  all  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  mention  in  reference  to  Mr.  D'Alton's  professional 


Mr.  D'Alton's  first  production  as  an  author  was  a  poem  of  an  ambi- 
tiooB  character,  entitled,  "  Dermid,  or  Erin  in  the  Days  of  Boru,"  |>ub- 
lished  in  1814.  This  bold  attempt  at  fame,  considering  his  success 
while  a  member  of  the  College  Historical  Society,  was  perhaps  quite 
natoraL  The  literary  taste  of  the  age  was  poetry.  The  pulse  of  the 
empire  was  quickened  by  the  Peninsular  War,  and  the  exciting  mea- 
Buie  of  the  inspired  bard  was  more  in  unison  with  the  prevailing  temper 
of  the  nation  than  tamer  productions  in  prose.  The  demand  was 
promptly  met.  Never  did  more  glorious  stars  shine  in  the  poetical  fir- 
mament— ^Byron  and  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  Wordsworth  and 
Crabbe,  Campbell  and  Moore  were  enriching,  in  prodigal  profdsion,  the 
libraries  with  every  species  of  poetical  composition.  Our  National 
Baid  had  already  gained  such  renown,  that,  before  a  line  of  a 
poem  he  meditated  was  composed,  a  London  publisher — Longman — 
agreed  to  pay  him  for  it  8000  guineas.  Then,  amidst  the  snows 
of  a  winter  in  Derbyshire,  Moore  was  weaving  the  gorgeous  tissue 
of  *'  LaUa  Bookh,"  and  by  the  light  of  his  own  brilliant  imagination 
conjuring  up  those  sunny  scenes  of  the  Orient,  which  were  afterwards 
welcomed  in  India  as  indigenous  to  its  cHme.  In  Caledonia,  a  Scott  bv 
name  and  Soot  by  nature — Gloving  intensely  the  rugged  land  of  his 
birth,  well  read  in  her  traditions — conceived  the  high  and  generous 
pmpose  of  displaying  patriotism  in  song.  We  know  the  result.  The 
hills  and  dales,  the  lochs  and  mountains  of  Scotland  have  become  fimii- 
liar  in  onr  homes  as  household  words;  and  ''  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
'<  Marmion,"  '*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," rendered  their  author  famous  before  the  wonderM  tide  of  his 
novels,  which  in  later  years  almost  rivalled  wave  following  wave  of  the 
Gea,  had  commenced  to  flow.  The  success  of  Walter  Scott  aroused  the 
ambition  of  John  D' Alton ;  he  felt  that  Ireland  had  many  interesting 
^Mcbs  in  her  history,  which  afforded  subjects  for  the  muse ;  he  consi- 
dered the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  diales  of  Erin  in  no  way  inferior 
in  scenic  beauty  to  these  which  the  genius  of  Scott  had  invested  with 
another  charm ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Mr.  D' Alton  composed  his  metrical 
poem — "  Dermid,  or  the  Days  of  Boru." 

It  is  of  the  quarto  size,  then  deemed  the  orthodox  size  in  poetry, 
and  divided  into  twelve  cantos.  "  The  period  of  the  following  ro- 
mance," he  informs  us,  "  is  that  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  when  Danish  oppression  was  driven  from  that  country  by  the 
check  which  it  received  in  the  memorable  battie  of  Clontarf."  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  preserve  faithful  descriptions  of  the  nuCu- 
ners  and  customs  of  the  time;  and,  while  historic  truth  was  adhered  to, 
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the  plot  was  designed  to  present  the  most  pictoresque  scenery  of  lie- 
land.  The  Festivals  of  the  Church  mark  the  time  of  each  canto— twjelTe 
in  number;  while  the  Danes,  not  being  entirely  converted  to  Chiis- 
tianity,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  rites  of  Odin,  and 
other  deities  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

Although  I  had  marked  many  passages  for  extracting,  time  only 
allows  me  to  select  one.  It  describes  scenery  familiar,  I  am  sure,  to 
most  of  my  hearers,  and  therefore  the  general  fidelity  of  the  descriptiTe 
passages  can  be  fairly  tested — Ex  uno  ditee  omnes. 

Dermid,  having  escaped  to  the  Wicklow  coast  from  captivity  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  meets  with  a  widowed  lady  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  who  giyes 
him  much-needed  sustenance : — 

**  While  Eveleen,  with  harable  food, 
Refreshed  him  In  her  solitude. 
Often  his  wistful  eye  would  steal 
Along  the  windings  of  the  yftle, 
Where,  girt  by  many  a  mountain  gray, 
Rolled  in  itself  miaoeiably, 
The  valley  of  the  lakes  displayed 
Its  shrines,  embrowned  in  thickest  shade 
Of  circling  mountains,  that  appeared, 
With  rude  stupendous  height,  to  guard 
This  hallowed  region  of  repose. 
Hera  in  dark  horror  Lugdnff  rose — 
The  Bonthem  sentinel — beside 
Towered  Denybawn,  in  waving  pride ; 
Between  them,  o*er  its  rocky  bed, 
By  woods  embrowned,  a  torrent  sped ; 
While  with  contrasted  brightness  feU 
From  hills,  that  westward  bound  the  rale, 
Glaneola's  cascade ;  and,  north, 
Broccagh  his  mountain  mists  sent  forth ; 
But  in  the  east  no  envious  height 
Shot  out  the  golden  flood  of  light ; 
Ko  interposing  forest  stood 
To  veil  the  rising  orb — that  rode 
Full  in  the  breach — e'en  now,  as  fate 
Had  placed  it  there  a  golden  gate, 
To  guard  and  g^ld  this  sacred  ground ; 
While,  brightly  arched  o'er  all,  and  wound 
Abont  the  mountains*  tops,  the  sky 
Clooed  up  the  enchanted  soenery." 

• 

This  poem  won  a  hearty  tribute  of  praise  from  Scott,  and  was  not 
unknown  to  Moore  and  Byron. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  poem,  Mr.  D' Alton  mar- 
ried Miss  PhiHips — a  lady  of  good  family,  whose  amiable  disposition 
and  domestic  virtues  constituted  the  chief  charms  of  his  hospitable  home 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

In  1827,  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  desirous  of  directing  attention 
to  the  too  much  neglected  history  of  Ireland,  offered  a  prize  of  £80  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  social  and  political  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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from  the  eommenoement  of  the  ChriBtian  era  to  the  twefth  century ; 
their  advancement  or  retrogression  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ; 
and  the  character  of  their  moral  and  religious  opinions,  as  connected  with 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  gleaned 
from  any  original  writings  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Irish  or  other  Celtic  languages,  as 
such  documents  might  on  a  fature  occasion  be  proposed  by  the  Aca- 
demy as  a  subject  for  investigation.  Every  statement  was  required  to 
be  supported,  not  by  reference  only,  but  by  extracts,  in  the  form  of 
notes  or  an  appendix ;  and  it  was  expected  that  every  accessible  source 
of  information  should  be  examined,  under  the  above  limitation.  Besides 
the  6um  of  money,  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal  was  to  be  given  for  the 
best  essay,  and  additional  premiums  awarded  to  others  possessing  less 
positive  merit  Mr.  D' Alton's  essay  obtained  the  highest  prize,  with 
the  Gold  Medal ;  and  to  Thomas  Carroll,  M.  D.,  was  awarded  £40  for 
his  essay  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  D' Alton's  essay,  which  was  read 
24th  November,  1828,  occupies  nearly  the  entire  of  the  first  part  of 
vol  xvi.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy." 

In  the  year  1831,  he  again  entered  the  lists  for  the  prize  offered  by 
this  Academy  for  an  *' Account  of  the  Eeign  of  Henry  IL  in  Ireland, '' 
and  was  again  victorious. 

Thenceforth  be  earnestly  set  to  work,  collecting  all  that  was  written, 
and  within  reach  of  his  busy  pen,  about  Druidical  stones,  the  earth 
works  of  early  colonists,  the  fortresses  of  the  Anglo-!Norman  invaders, 
the  stately  towers  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  more  habitable  and  commo- 
^ons  dwellings  of  the  Tudors'  reigns,  the  stem  and  massive  stone-built 
l^ps  of  the  Cromwellians.  These  he  noted,  and  they  formed  materials 
for  future  use.  The  beautiful  ruins  of  abbeys  and  other  buildings  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes  were  carefully  inspected,  while  his  freedom 
of  action  was  unimpeded  by  an  infirmity  which  confined  him  very  much 
to  his  room  in  after  years. 

In  1838  he  published  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin." 
The  concluding  passage  of  this  work  is  creditable  to  his  memory,  and 
characteristic  of  his  disposition : — "  The  course  of  the  author's  life  has 
been  studiously  removed  from  party  excitements  and  unholy  bigotries  ; 
and  he  fondly  indulges  the  hope  he  may  live  to  see  the  day  when,  on 
their  utter  extinction,  peace,  brotherly  love,  industry,  and  universal  li- 
berty, may  smile  upon  his  native  land." 

The  same  year,  1838,  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  "  History  of 
the  County  of  Dublin." 

A  few  years  then  elapsed — ^not  idly  spent,  however;  for  in  1844 
Mr,  D' Alton  published  two  illustrated  volumes :  "  The  History  of 
Drogheda,  with  its  Environs,"  and  an  **  Introductory  Memoir  of  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Bailway."  This  introductory  memoir  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  locomotion,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  vehicles. 
mailg,  and  travelling  in  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Shortly  after  the  '*  History  of  Drogheda,"  appeared  the  "Annals 
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of  Boyle."    To  aid  the  publicatioti,  he  told  me  Lord  Lorton  conlributed 
£300. 

He  was  Btill  amasung  and  arranging,  when  he  was  invited  to  print 
Bome  record  of  the  families  indigenons  to,  or  long  naturalized  in,  Ire- 
land. He  found  among  his  relics  "  King  James  the  Second's  Irish  Army 
list,"  giving  the  names  of  the  seyeral  other  officers  of  the  regiments  in 
his  service  who  were  of  families  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  at  that  time. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  two  large  volumes,  intituled,  '*  Illustrations, 
Historical  and  Genealogical,  of  King  James's  Irish  Army  List,  1689," 
published  in  1855.  He  mentions  the  very  great  kindness  he  received, 
when  compiling  this  work,  from  our  present  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom.  It  was  about  this  period  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  assign 
him  a  small  pension,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  literary  merits. 

In  1864  the  "  History  of  Bundalk"  was  published,  under  the  joint 
names  of  Mr.  D' Alton  and  myself;  and  in  the  preface  he  states  the  por- 
tions contributed  by  each. 

Mr.  D' Alton  had  great  business  qualities,  as  the  order  and  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  his  numerous  works  show.  Having  been  as* 
sociated  with  him  in  publication,  I  can  testify  to  the  care  with  which 
he  revised  the  proofe,  and  the  watchful  attention  he  bestowed  upon  mi- 
nute typogpraplucal  details.  He  carried  his  notions  of  the  naked  truth 
in  which  history  should  appear,  perhaps,  too  far.  His  dry  nuratives 
of  facts  are  unrelieved  by  any  picturesque  description — ^not  from  his 
want  of  appreciating  a  pleasing  style,  but  fh)m  his  anxiety  not  to  mis- 
represent, or  conceal  the  course  of  events.  Any  attempt  at  what  is 
termed  fine  writing,  but  more  especially  humour,  he  considered  out  of 
place,  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  history.  Latterly  his  infirmities 
oonfined  him  to  his  chair ;  but  he  loved  the  society  of  his  fiiends,  and 
was  always  gay  and  cheerful. 

Mr.  D' Alton  was  very  entertaining — ^noted  in  convivial  hours  for  his 
vocal  power,  and  loved  to  narrate  anecdotes  of  his  youth,  which  he  told 
with  great  humour.  He  never  allowed  his  mind  to  rest  About  a  year 
or  two  since,  our  late  President,  accompanied  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
called  on  him  to  examine  his  manuscripts.  Mr.  D' Alton  showed  them 
to  his  visitors.  As  no  reference  has  since  been  made  to  him  respecting 
tliem,  I  am  not  able  to  state  whether  they  are  likely  to  become  public 
property,  or  not. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  The  severe  weather  of  last  month  termi- 
nated, on  the  20th  January,  1867,  a  career  which  counted  seventy-four 
years.  For  some  time  lately  Mr.  D' Alton  was  diligently  employed  on 
Ids  autobiogpraphy.  From  my  knowledge  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  and 
happy  social  temperament,  I  feel  sure  his  reminiscences  of  former  years 
win  be  genial  and  pleasant.  This  work,  I  make  bold  to  predict,  will 
be  a  becoming  termination  to  a  life  of  labour — of  toil  not  without  use — 
and  of  success  worthily  won» 
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IX. — 05  ZipmuB  SowEEBiENSiB.    By  William  Akdbbws,  Esq. 

[Abstract.] 

[RMd  April  8, 1867.] 

br  the  year  1800  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Elginshiie,  Scotland, 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  Cetacean,  which  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Brodie  House,  near 
whose  place  it  was  stranded,  considered  to  be  so  novel,  and  so  strange 
in  its  characters,  that  he  sent  a  description  of  the  animal,  with  the 
aknll,  jaws,  and  teeth,  to  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  of  London. 

This  1^  to  a  most  interesting  discussion  among  the  iovam  at  a 
soiree  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks' ;  and,  as  no  Cetacean  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  recorded,  it  was  named  'Thyseter  bidens,"  from  the  peculiarity 
of  having  only  two  teeth— one  in  the  central  part  of  each  inferior  max- 
illary.   This  rare  Cetacean  proved  to  be  a  male. 

In  the  year  1804  was  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
fossil  state,  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  jaws  of  a  dolphin,  which  the 
eminent  Cuvier  decided  to  be  a  species  that  had  no  recent  existence, 
bat  was  a  relic  of  a  destroyed  creation.  From  that  specimen  Cuvier 
formed  the  genus  Ziphius,  terming  the  species  cavirostns. 

In  1809  were  detected,  when  digging  the  basin  at  Antwerp,  other 
fossils  allied  to  the  same  genus.  The  portions  of  the  rostri  or  beaks, 
having,  however,  some  characteristic  differences,  caused  Cuvier  to  con- 
sdtnte  two  other  species  *'  langirostris,*^  and  *'  planirostris" 

The  skull,  with  the  jaws  of  Sowerby* s  Cetacean,  had  been  placed 
in  the  Museum  at  Oxford.  From  that  specimen  Doctor  J.  E.  Gray, 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who  has  published  so  valuable  a 
catalogae  of  all  known  Cetacea,  had  figured,  Phyteter  bidens,  in  the 
Zoolo^  of  the  *'  £rebus  "  and  *'  Terror.**  De  Blainville,  when  visiting 
England,  on  seeing  those  figures,  at  once  recognised  Sowerby's  animal  as 
identical  with  Cuvier's  fossils  genus  Ziphius;  and  the  fact  was  so  com- 
pletely established,  as  to  decide  that  Phpseter  lidens  was  an  original  dis- 
Gorery  in  the  living  state  of  a  Cetacean  that  was  supposed  to  have  had  no 
exietenoe.  Hence  became  recorded  in  our  Fauna  the  genus  Ziphius, 
and  the  species  Sowerbiensis. 

In  September,  1825,  was  stranded  at  B!avre  a  species  of  dolphin 
new  to  science,  which  M.  de  Blainville  described,  as  Delphinorhynchui 
MH;  and  the  following  year,  1826,  was  cast  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ome,  Calvados,  another  of  the  same  species. 

Du  Mortier  described  as  Delphinarhynehus  micropterus  one  that 
had  h&ea  cast  ashore  in  August,  1835,  near  the  port  of  Ostend.  Ano- 
ther, agreeing  with  Cuvier's  Delphinorhynehus  micropterus,  was  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

These  were  all  females,  and  have  been  described  by  Continental 
aathorities  under  different  generic  and  specific  appellations. 

It  is,  however,  clearly  seen  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  genus  and 
species ;  and,  although  recorded  by  French  zoologists  as  distinct  from 
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Sowerbiensis,  yet  it  is  with  some  reason  ooxisidered  that  ZipMtu  Sower- 
biensiSf  the  only  male  specimen  that  had  at  the  time  been  discoTered, 
was  the  male  species  of  that  genus,  and  that  the  species  micropterus 
was  the  female ;  the  difference  in  tiie  great  development  of  the  teeth 
in  the  male  specimen,  and  the  non-existence  or  rudimentary  state  of 
the  teeth  in  the  other,  being  viewed  as  sexual. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  now  recorded  was  obtained  stranded 
on  the  shore  of  Brandon  Bay,  coast  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1864. 

The  skull  and  jaws,  with  the  teeth,  are  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford;  it  is  remarkable  as 
being  only  the  second  male  specimen  known  to  the  European  Fauna. 
The  most  valuable  points  in  the  details  given  of  this  discovery  are 
the  photographs  that  were  taken  of  the  head  of  the  animal  in  the 
recent  state,  and  which  have  enabled  many  most  important  and  unre- 
corded observations  to  have  been  made  and  confirmed,  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  formation  of  the  jaws,  and  action  of 
the  teeth,  of  this  very  rare  Cetacean. 

Thus,  of  six  of  these  animals  that  have  been  recorded  as  European, 
four  were  females,  and  two  were  males ;  the  two  latter  having  only 
been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


X. — On  the  Formation  of  Gboitnd  Ice  in  the  Bed   of  the  Kiveb 
DoDDEB.     By  P&OFESSOE  Hennesst,  F.  11.  S. 

[Read  April  S,  1867.] 

The  formation  of  ice  under  flowing  water  seems  to  have  been  long 
known  to  boatmen  engaged  in  navigating  the  rivers  of  northern  and 
central  Europe.  At  first  it  was  regarded  with  doubt  by  many  physical 
inquirers,  and  its  universal  recognition  as  a  well-established  nataral 
phenomenon  has  taken  place  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Among  the  properties  of  water,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  one 
more  remarkable  or  better  known  than  its  loss  of  density  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  precise  determination  of  the 
maximum  density  of  water  at  nearly  eight  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  above 
the  freezing  point  appears  still  further  to  interpose  a  difficulty  ^^ith 
regard  to  the  growth  of  true  subaqueous  ice ;  but,  when  all  the  circnini- 
stances  imder  which  such  ice  is  stated  to  have  been  formed  are  fully 
taken  into  consideration,  this  difficulty  disappears,  and  ground  ice  is 
seen  to  be  the  result  of  general  physical  laws. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  present  year,  an  instance  of  the 
formation  of  grotmd  ice  in  the  bed  of  the  Dodder*  came  under  my  ob- 

*  For  the  information  of  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Dublin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  Dodder  is  a  stream  which  rises  among  the 
mountains,  at  a  distance,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  of  about  twelve  miles  S.  S.  W.  from 
the  city;  and  that,  after  sweeping  round  the  south  suburban  villages  for  three  miles  of 
its  course,  it  falls  into  the  bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lificy, 
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eeiration,  which ,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rarely  recorded  occurrence 
of  such  ice  in  our  island,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  all  the  accom- 
panying circumstances  combine  to  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  real 
causes  of  the  phenomenon,  induces  me  to  communicate  to  the  Academy 
the  £acts  which  I  observed,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
led.  It  is  important  to  d^tinguish  two  well-defined  periods  of  cold 
weather  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  January,  1867  :  the  earliest 
was  continued  from  the  first  to  the  fifth ;  the  second  occupied  the  in- 
terral  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth.  The  ice  formed  on  ponds  dur- 
ing the  longer  period  having  been  more  permanent,  this  period  was 
popularly  considered  as  that  of  the  greatest  frost.  Thermometrical 
results  ^ow  that  the  lowest  temperature  was  attained  during  the  first 
period. 

Observations  taken  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  at  a  station  close 
to  the  sea,  would  not  frimish  results  from  which  we  could  draw  any  just 
conclusions  as  to  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  Dodder  was 
exposed.  Observations  taken  at  a  station  situated  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sea^  and  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  middle  portion 
of  the  course  of  the  river,  would  give  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
information  required.  In  the  ''  Transactions  of  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Social  Science,"  for  1860,  p.  662, 1  have  shown  that  the  winter 
temperature  of  a  large  town  must  sensibly  increase  in  going  from  the 
outskirts  towards  the  centre.  This  conclusion  was  first  established  by 
ol^ervations  made  in  London ;  and  it  seems  to  be  fiiUy  confirmed  with 
regard  to  Dublin  by  a  comparison  of  observations,  recorded  at  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  especially  from  those  made  by  Mr. 
Tates,  in  Grafton-street,  with  similar  results  obtained  in  the  suburbs.* 
The  observations  on  the  low  temperature  of  January  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pirn, 
at  Monkstown,  which  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me,  fully  esta- 
blish the  correctness  of  the  remark  as  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  on 
winter  temperature ;  and  the  Monkstown  results  seem  also  to  show 
that  the  minima  temperatures  decrease  very  rapidly  in  going  from  the 
sea  inland. f  About  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  measured  along  the  course 
of  the  river  above  the  point  where  I  observed  the  ground  ice,  the 
level  of  ihe  water  in  the  Dodder  is  474  above  the  sea ;  and  the  station 
which  from  its  position  most  nearly  realizes  our  requirements  is  the 
Ordnance  Meteorological  Observatory  at  the  west  end  of  the  Phoenix 
Park.  This  is  1 59  feet  above  the  sea  level — a  height  which  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  the  Dodder  near  Bushy  Park,  about  one  mile  and  three 
quarters  above  the  place  where  the  ground  ice  was  observed.  It  also 
seems  that  the  observations  on  minima  temperatures  at  the  Phoenix 
Park  were  made  under  circumstances  approaching  more  closely  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  a  thermometer  over  an  open  stream,  than  those 
made  at  other  stations  in  Dublin  and  its  environs. 

*  I  find  that  the  same  general  law  has  been  long  since  distinctly  recognised  by  Dr. 
LuDont  at  Munich.  See  hia  essay  "Ueber  die  Temperatur-Verbaltnisse  in  Bayern," 
"  Annolcn  do* k.  Stemwarte  bei  Miinchen/'  vol.  iii. 

t  See  "'On  the  Distribution  of  Heat  over  Islands/'  ''  Atlantis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 
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The  results  which  I  have  selected  are  taken  from  the  weekly 
records  famished  hy  Captain  Wilkinson,  R.  E.,  and  published  by 
the  Registrar-Generid,  and  I  have  also  ventured  to  append  a  column 
of  mean  temperatures  calculated  by  the  formula, 

Mean  =  min  +  0.48  (max.  -  min.).* 

The  results  in  this  Table  differ  very  little  from  the  means  of  maxima 
and  minima,  otherwise  1  should  give  them  with  much  more  diffidence, 
as  I  am  not  yet  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  general  applicability  of  the 
above  formula  to  the  determination  of  mean  temperatures. 

TEMPEBATUaS  TABLE  AT  THE  PHCENIX  PABX. 


Mean  of 

Mean 

Date.       1 

Minimum. 

Maximmn. 

Max.  and 

by 

nemarka 

« 

Mhitmntw 

Fonnola. 

Dkc 

.26, 

a 

88-7 

O 

49-7 

e 

44-2 

44-0 

it 

27, 

42-6 

47-7 

45-1 

46  0 

ft 

28. 

44*0 

49-8 

46  6 

46-6 

» 

29. 

32-6 

49*9 

41-2 

89-9 

t> 

80, 

29-6 

38-7 

341 

88-9 

Heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  re- 

»» 

31, 

210 

39-0 

80-2 

29-9 

mained  unmelted  antil  the 
6th  and  6th. 

Jam. 

1, 

24-5 

88*4 

28-9 

28-8 

2 

12'2 

29*4 

20*8 

20-6  { 
ll'l 

Prevailing  wind  during  the  ', 

8 

2-8 

20-2 

11*6 

first  period  of  frost,  N.  £. 

**» 

AV        A 

22  "41 

Ground  Ice  observed  on  weir. 

4, 

9-5 

86-8 

22-9 

and  close  to  bank  of  river. 

6, 

82-6 

45-9 

89-2 

38-9  1 

-712  inch  of  melted  anow 
sinoe  January  1. 

6, 

43*8 

60-6 

47-1 

47-0  1 

Rain  -280  inch,  and  rapid 
thaw. 

7, 

43-8 

61-9 

45-9 

46-7 

8. 

36 -6 

44-7 

40-6 

40-4 

9, 

32-5 

48-8 

87-9 

87-7 

10, 

26-5 

37-6 

32-0 

81-8  { 

Prerailing  wind  during  the 
second  period  of  frost,  N.W. 

11, 

24  0 

32-0 

28-0 

27-8 

1 

12, 

19  2 

28-6 

23-8 

23-6 

I 

13. 

24-2 

31  2 

27-7 

27-6 

1 

H, 

130 

38-2 

28  1 

22-7 

15, 

21  8 

31-2 

26-6 

26-8 

16, 

12-6 

32-6 

22-5 

21-1 

17, 

16-8 

26-6 

21-1 

20-9 

18, 

13-2 

33-8 

23-6 

23-1 

19, 

30-6 

86-5 

83-5 

33-4 

20, 

30-0 

87-2 

83-6 

88-6 

21. 

29-5 

89-0 

84-2 

34-1 

22, 

29-5 

50-0 

89-7 

391 

23. 

43-4 

68-2 

48-8 

48-1 

24, 

87-8 

54-6 

46-1 

45-8 

1 

*  For  a  discussion  of  forroulsB  suitable  to  the  observations  in  question,  see  the  folio 
volume  of  "  Ordnance  Meteorological  Observations :"  Dublin,  1866,  p.  478. 
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In  order  to  make  the  connexion  between  the  results  recorded  in  this 
TaUe  and  the  Ibimation  of  the  ground  ice  more  clearly  manifest,  I 
append  a  graphical  representation,  in  which  the  dotted  broken  line  re- 
presents  the  march  of  mean  temperature,  and  the  undotted  line  the 
march  of  minimmn  temperatnre.  The  two  cold  periods  are  well  defined 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curres  aboye  or  below  the  line  of  frost. 
A  lemaikable  feature  in  the  first  period  is  the  sudden  great  rise  of 
temperature  from  the  3rd  of  January  to  the  6th ;  whence  resulted  a 
ndden  thaw,  which  had  an  important  influence  in  bringing  very  sig- 
nifiesnt  phenomena  distinctly  under  obaerration. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  first  week  in  January,  I  frequently  walked 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dodder  between  Eathgar  and  Rathfamham 
bridges.  The  greater  partof  this  portion  of  the  stream  remained  unfrozen ; 
and  wherever  the  current  was  extremely  rapid,  the  ice  was  restricted 
to  a  thin  edging  along  the  banks.  On  breaking  a  portion  of  this  edg- 
ing where  there  was  a  swift  current,  I  found  rough  pieces  of  ice,  with 
long  needle-shaped  crystals,  jutting  beneath  the  water.  Water  was 
flowing  oyer  some  of  these  pieces,  but  they  were  easily  hooked  up  with 
a  stick.  On  a  weir  situated  feather  up  stream  I  noticed  many  icicles 
attached  to  the  stones  over  which  the  water  was  dashing.  Still  more 
dedsire  proofs  of  the  existence  of  true  ground  ice  under  the  stream 
we^^  furnished  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  thaw. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  6th,  when  the  thaw  was  fully 
deTeloped,  I  took  a  position  a  little  above  one  of  the  weirs,  and  watched 
the  breaking  up  and  removal  of  the  ioe  which  overspread  the  river  at 
this  point.    After  a  short  interval  I  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  smooth 
angolar  and  nnifMmly  thick  slabs  resulting  from  the  breaking  of  the 
sui&oe  ioe,  several  rough  spongy  pieces,  more  or  less  discoloured  by 
mad,  and  having  in  some  instances  sand  or  small  gravel  attached  to 
them.    I  ooald  not  at  first  disoover  whence  these  singular-looking 
pieces  ci  ice  had  come ;  but  after  another  short  interval  I  saw  similar 
fiagmenta  rise  in  succession  to  the  surface  of  the  water  from  below. 
Tlmi  oocaxrenoe  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  observers.    I  recently  verified  my  impression  of  the 
facts  by  asking  gentlem^i*  who  were  present  as  to  what  they  had  seen, 
and  their  reply  completely  accords  with  what  I  relate.     Whenever  a 
large  sheet  of  surface  ice  was  burst  by  the  rapidly  rising  waters  of  the 
rtmm,  rough  lamps  of  the  spongy  ice  were  generally  disclosed  beneath. 
These  conld  not  have  axrived  at  their  position  by  drifting  down  the 
ntet ;  fiyr  the  drifted  fragments  were  heaped  over  the  upper  edge  of  the 
yet  unbroken  sheets  of  ice.     The  rough  pieces  must  have  floated  up 
from  the  bed  to  the  under  side  of  the  surface  ice,  and  they  were  dis- 
closed to  view  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  the  position  it  had  held 
interior  to  the  thaw.   The  mud  with  which  most  of  these  fragments  were 


*  Among  these  1  may  especially  refer  to  'Messrs.  Joseph  and  John  Hanley,  both  of 
*lk)fD  itside  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dodder. 
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discoloured  indicated,  moreover,  that  they  most  have  come  from  a  com- 
paratively tranquil  portion  of  the  river  bed — a  condition  which  is  found 
precisely  at  the  place  where  they  were  observed.  Mud  can  deposit  in 
the  Dodder  only  for  a  short  distance  at  the  backs  of  weirs  and  dams  ; 
at  all  other  portions  of  its  middle  and  upper  course,  the  bed  is  coated 
with  gravel  or  rock.  As  the  rising  of  the  spongy-lookiog  fragments  of 
ice  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  as  the  pieces  were 
after  crards  rapidly  carried  over  the  weir,  I  made  no  attempt  to  obtain 
a  specimen.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  see  that  their  structure 
approached  as  closely  to  the  rough  pieces  with  projecting  crystals  which 
I  had  broken  frt>m  the  edge  of  the  stream  under  water,  as  it  deviated 
fr^m  that  of  the  slabs  of  ice  belonging  to  the  surface. 

The  true  cause  of  the  formation  of  ground  ice  could  not  be  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  by  the  phenomena  here  adduced.  The  con- 
ditions which  promote  freezing,  cited  in  the  order  of  their  relative  im- 
portance, are — (1)  low  temperature;  (2)  stillness  of  the  liquid;  and  (3) 
contact  of  rough  solid  substances.  On  the  surface  of  a  pond  or  lake, 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  32^  F.,  the  first  two  and  most  im- 
portant conditions  are  both  perfectly  fulfilled.  In  a  deep  lake  the  two 
last  conditions  can  in  general  alone  prevail  near  the  bottom,  while  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  will  not  be  sufficiently  intense.  In 
the  middle  of  rapidly  running  water  th^  first  condition  may  exist ;  but, 
as  it  must  then  be  alone,  we  never  see  ice  formed  in  the  axis  of  a 
swiftly  flowing  stream.  Ice  may  be  found  in  a  shallow  and  rapid  river 
along  the  banks,  and  on  stones  at  the  bottom,  because  in  these  positions 
the  velocity  of  the  cold  current  becomes  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow 
of  the  operation  of  condition  (2),  while  the  growth  of  ice  crystals  is 
directly  promoted  by  the  existence  of  condition  (3),  at  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  river  and  its  bed.  Condition  (3)  is  in  general 
most  likely  to  exist  in  perfection  in  short  rivers  descending  from  an 
elevated  source  into  the  plains ;  and,  as  such  rivers  are  always  shallow 
except  immediately  after  rain  or  the  melting  of  snow,  the  water  flowing 
in  their  beds  will  usually  be  very  fully  exposed  to  any  cooling  influences 
which  may  result  from  the  weather. 

Let  us  more  closely  examine  what  takes  place  in  a  small  river,  such 
as  the  Dodder,  when  the  temperature  falls  considerably  below  the  frcez* 
ing  point  of  still  water.  This  stream  has  a  rapid  fall,  and  its  longitu- 
dinal  section  presents  a  series  of  great  and  small  inequalities  which 
essentially  promote  the  thorough  refrigeration  of  water  flowing 
over  them.  The  following  numbers  will  make  this  more  clearly 
understood : 
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tOelght  Of  Water 

— 

above  Stt,  In 
1         FwT 

Dlatanees  flrom  Weir  above  which  Groond  Ice  was  obaerved  riling. 

101  .    . 

Weir  from  which  distances  are  counted. 

107  .    . 

1825  feet,  where  cryBtals  of  Ice  were  found. 

8550  feet,  Weir  with  Ice  on  stones. 

1J5  .    . 

4875  feet,  Bathfamham  bridge. 

If  mils,  a  cascade.                                                                   { 

176  .    . 

2|  mflea,  Templeogua  bridge. 

238  .    . 

3}  miles,  Weir  at  Blrhouse. 

304  .    . 

4{  miies,  Oldbawn  bridge. 

364  .    . 

5|  miles,  opposite  site  of  parchment  mill. 

474  .    . 

7}  miles,  near  Ballynascoraey  Gap. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  rough  section  which  may  be  formed  from  these 
nambeiB,  the  reader  bean  in  mind  that  the  bed  of  the  Dodder  contains 
masfies  of  gravel,  granite  bonlders,  and  projecting  rocks,  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  conditionB  required  for  perfectly  mingling  the  flowing 
water  are  all  abundantly  present     The  Dodder  is  usually  shallow,  and 
it  was  in  this  state  before  the  frost  of  January ;  thus  the  water,  in  fall- 
ing over  the  weirs  and  torrential  parts  of  its  course,  presented  a  very 
tlun  sheet  of  liquid  to  the  refrigerating  influences  of  the  air,  and  losses 
of  heat  by  surface  radiation.    Wherever  the  river  flows  most  rapidly, 
it  is  also  shallowest  and  most  disturbed,  and  the  water  is  therefore 
exposed  at  such  places  to  the  full  intensity  of  the  refrigerating  actions. 
The  colder  partides  at  surface  exchange  their  positions  and  tempera- 
tures with  the  particles  at  bottom,   and  a  forced  convection  is  thus 
bronght  about,  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  below 
the  freezing  point    Another  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  now  operates  to  bring  about  condition  (2).    This  occurs  whenever 
the  water  reduced  below  fiie  freezing  temperature  arrives  at  the  back 
of  a  weir  or  mill  dam.     In  this  position,  the  water  at  surface  partakes 
both  of  conditions  (I)  and  (2) ;  but  while  it  freely  loses  its  heat,  it  still 
retains  a  small  velocity.    The  wat^  at  bottom  is  now  almiost  perfectly 
still,  and  conditions  (2)  and  (3)  are  much  better  fulfilled  than  at  the 
sor&ce.     In  this  way  ground  ice  and  surface  ice  may  both  be  formed 
nearly  in  the  same  cross  section  of  the  river. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  freezing  take  place  in  the  water 
flowing  between  the  bottom  ice  and  surface  ice,  as  well  as  above  and 
below?  This  goggests  the  utility  of  attending  more  precisely  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  growth  of  ice  crystals.  The  general  influence 
of  rough  solid  substances  in  promoting  crystallization  is  well  recognised, 
and  the  familiar  experiment  of  plunging  a  vessel  containing  water  into 
ft  freezing  mixture  shows  the  tendency  of  ice  to  commence  its  forma- 
tion from  even  the  most  minute  projections  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
^me  experiments  recently  described  by  M.  Ercd.  Engelhardt  bear 

K.  I.  A.  PBOC. ^VOL.  X,  I 
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still  more  conclnnyely  on  this  point.*    He  poured  water  into  iron  boilers 
which  were  insulated  firam  the  influence  of  soil  temperature  by  being 
elevated  on  trestles,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  fully  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  temperature.     The  inside  of  one 
boiler  was  smooth,  while  another  was  interiorly  coated  with  a  few  chips 
of  iron  and  wood.    Ice  was  formed  in  both  boilers  along  the  sides  and 
bottoms,  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  while  the  middle  was  still  occupied 
with  unfrozen  liquid.     From  a  comparison  of  both  vessels,  it  seemed 
that  the  inequalities  on  the  interior  of  the  second  greatly  favoured  the 
formation  of  rough  crystalline  bunches  of  ice.     The  residual  unfrozen 
liquid  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  alluded 
with  reference  to  the  exclusive  freezing  of  a  river  at  surface  and  on  its 
bed.     This  phenomenon  is  indeed  only  a  particular  instance   of  a 
general  thermological  law — ^namely,  that  all  substances  in  passing  firom 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  evolve  a  certain  amount  of  latent  heat.     It 
is  thus,  after  various  metals,  sulphur,  and  other  substances  commence  to 
crystallize  from  a  state  of  fiision,  we  find,  on  breaking  the  crust  of  solid 
matter  first  formed,  that  a  residuum  of  liquid  enclosed  in  a  solidified 
matrix  may  be  decanted  off.    With  regard  to  water,  this  process  has 
been  very  clearly  described  by  Professor  Curtis,  of  Queen's  CoUege, 
Qalway  ;f  and,  he  refers,  moreover,  to  the  low  conductivity  of  water  for 
heat  as  an  agency  for  confining  the  communication  of  the  latent  heat 
of  congelation  to  the  adjacent  particles.     If,  therefore,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  conditions  favourable  to  freezing  both  at  surface  and  along 
the  bed  of  the  still  parts  of  such  a  river  as  the  Dodder,  ice  should  be 
formed  in  these  positions,  its  growth  will  in  itself  interpose  obstacles 
to  the  freezing  of  the  middle  waters. 

The  explanation  here  given  of  the  formation  of  ground  ice  is,  in 
substance,  the  same  as  that  propounded  several  years  ago  by  the  late 
M.  Arago  ;X  ^^^  ^  venture  to  believe  that  there  are  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  the  phenomena  which  I  have  described,  which  may  farther 
elucidate  the  whole  question*  It  cannot  be  maintained,  as  has  been 
done,  according  to  Arago,  ^  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  that  freezing  at 
the  bottom  of  cold  still  and  dear  water  arises  from  the  greater  facility 
presented  by  still  water  as  compared  to  moving  water  for  the  trans- 
mission of  radiant  heat  from  the  underlying  bed.  In  a  discussion  of 
the  physical  properties  of  water  with  reference  to  terrestrial  climate  at 
different  geological  epochs,  published  in  1859,||  I  alluded  to  the  manner 

•  «  Memolres  de  la  Soci^t4  des  Sciences  Natarelles  de  Stnsboarg,**  tome  ri. 
f  On  the  Freezing  of  Water  at  Temperatures  lower  than  82*  F. :"  "  Philosophical 
Magazine"  for  December,  1866. 

}  Arago,  *'  (EumB,"  toI.  vtiL  §  Loe.  ctV.,  p.  176. 

**  AUantia,**  vol.  if.,  p.  208,  Jannary,  1859.  Some  of  my  conclusions  regarding 
climate  having  been  lately  reproduced  as  new,  I  may  be  excused  for  briefly  stating  the 
propertiet  of  water  to  which  I  appealed  when  attempting  to  establish  these  conclusions  : — 
1,  its  great  capacity  for  heat ;  2,  its  mobility ;  8,  the  influence  of  eTaporation  and  con- 
densation ;  4,  the  impermeability  of  water  to  obscure  heat  The  first  three  are  distinctly 
adduced  in  section  2  of  my  essay  (p.  210);  while  the  4th,  now  noticed  in  the  text,   is 
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in  which,  from  its  imperfect  permeability  to  the  feeble  rays  of  obscure 
heat,  water  acts  as  a  kind  of  trap  for  the  heat  it  acquires  from  sunshuie. 
The  same  property  allows  the  beds  of  still  water  reseiroirs  to  retain 
their  temperature,  while  the  bottoms  of  running  streams  are  cooled  by 
the  constant  mingling  of  the  upper  and  lower  waters  according  to  the 
forced  convective  action  already  mentioned. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  bed  of  the  Dodder 
while  looking  over  the  graphical  representation  of  temperature  during 
the  periods  of  frost,  we  cannot  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  physical  conditions  which  produced  the  ground  ice 
observed  in  the  first  week  of  January.     On  the  Slst  of  December  the 
mean  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point;  and  from  the  Istof 
January,  when  it  was  28°  *  9  it  fell  to  11°  *  1  on  the  third.  The  fluctuations 
of  minimum  temperature  are  yet  more  remarkable.     On  the  second  of 
January  the  minimum  temperature  was  nearly  20'^  below  freezing, 
while  on  the  third  it  descended  to  more  than  29°  below  the  same 
point.    On  the  flfth  a  thaw  ciommenced,  but  it  proceeded  slowly  until 
midnight ;  and  it  was  not  fully  developed  until  Sunday  morning,  when 
I  witnessed  the  uprising  through  the  water  of  fragments  of  ground  ice 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  bottom.    It  remains  to  account  for 
the  action  of  the  thaw  in  raising  these  pieces  of  ice.     A  reference  to 
the  remarks  on  the  margin  of  the  Temperature  Table  opposite  January 
5  and  6,  shows  that  the  aggregate  result  of  the  snow  melted  and  of  the 
rain  which  fell  on  these  days  was  *940  inch  at  the  Phoenix  Park.     It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fall  of  snow  and  rain  in  the  basin  of  the 
Dodder,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  was  somewhat  larger  than  this 
number  would  indicate.     On  the  night  of  Saturday  the  minimum 
temperature  was  43°  *  8  and  the  mean  temperature  of  Sunday  was  48^ ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  resulting  thaw  was  a  sudden  and 
very  considerable  accession  of  water  to  the  Dodder  frt)m  its  feeding 
streamlets.    The  coating  of  surface  ice  was  thus  burst  from  below  up- 
wards, and  the  slabs  were  rapidly  swept  along  by  the  current,  which,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  hydracdics,  was  gaining  in  velocity  while  in- 
creasing in  volume.    While  the  down  scour  of  the  river  in  its  channel 
was  thus  considerably  strengthened,  the  density  of  the  water  increased 
as  its  temperature  rose  with  the  progress  of  the  thaw  towards  40^. 
The  combined  operation  of  these  causes  would  necessarily  facilitate  the 
detachment  and  floatation  of  those  frtigments  of  ground  ice  which  were 
observed  emerging  at  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  bringing  with  them 
manifest  traces  of  their  origin. 

During  the  second  period  of  frx>8t  I  observed  ice  attached  to  stones 
over  which  water  was  flowing  on  the  weirs,  and  also  a  few  specimens 
of  crystalline  ice  at  the  edges  of  the  river,  and  under  the  current,  such 
as  I  had  noticed  during  the  first  period.    I  had  no  opportuni^  for 

alladed  to  in  these  words : — **  The  heat  which  it  [water]  has  acquired  during  the  daj 
shall  have  penetrated  so  deepljf  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  radiated  backwards  into  space 
daring  the  nigfat"    (See  *^  Philosophical  Magazhie"for  Febmarj  and  March,  1867.) 
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obsernng  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  the  second  thaw ;  but,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  it  seems  that  the  rough  spongy  and  discoloured 
fragments  of  bottom  ice  did  not  make  their  appearance.  The  difference 
between  the  minima  temperatures  of  the  two  periods  of  frost  was  nearly 
ten  degrees ;  for  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  second  period,  which 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  January,  was  12^*5 ;  while  the  lowest  of  the  first, 
which  occurred  on  the  third,  was  2®*  8.  The  difference  in  the  resulting 
effects  of  the  two  periods  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  ground 
ice  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  to  have  arisen  both  from  the  inferior 
temperature  of  the  first  period  and  the  suddenness  of  the  thermal 
changes  by  which  it  was  preceded  and  terminated 


XI. — Bound  Toweb  of  Abomorb.     By  HonnxB  M.  Westbopp,  Esq. 

[Read  April  8,  1867.] 

The  summit  of  the  cone  of  the  tower  of  Ardmore  waa  formed  of  two 
stones  fitted  together.  There  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  carving  or  sculp- 
ture on  them,  they  are  so  worn  by  the  weather  and  defaced  by  time. 
On  the  side  of  the  larger  stone  is  a  kind  of  groove  or  fiuting,  very  per- 
fect for  about  six  inches ;  a  corresponding  ornamentation  was  evidently 
on  the  other  side.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  slight  projection,  which  ori- 
ginally may  have  been  a  carved  ornament.  The  immediate  top  bears 
evident  traces  of  something  having  been  broken  off.  The  lower  inner  por- 
tion of  each  stone  is  hollowed  out  into  a  kind  of  angle,  evidently  to  meet 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  platform  stone  they  rested  upon.  No  iron 
bolt  or  rivet  was  used  to  firm  them  in  their  position.  The  two  stones 
fitted  together,  and  formed  the  apex  of  the  conical  top  of  the  tower. 
Some  of  the  old  people  of  Ardmore  recollect  seeing  a  cross  on  the  top 
of  it,  which,  it  is  said,  was  shot  off  some  forty  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
firing  at  a  crow  perched  on  the  top :  Croker  makes  mention  of  it  as 
being  like  a  crutch.  This  very  probably  waa  the  remaining  portion  of 
an  Irish  wheel  cross,  such  as  is  seen  over  the  door  of  the  tower  at 
Antrim. 


XIL — Description  of  Contents  op  a  Cairn  at  Htat  Nttgoer,  ik  the 
Dekhan.     By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.    [Abstract]. 

[Read  April  22,  1867.] 

The  articles  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  list  were  found  by 
Sir  George  Yule,  K.  8.  I.,  late  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  and  now  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  in  a  cairn  which  formed  one  of  a 
group  near  the  town  of  Hyat  Nugger,  which  is  situated  on  the  high 
road  to  Masulipatam,  ten  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan.  In  my  paper  of  12th  May^  1862,  I  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Academy  that  the  environs  of  Hyderabad  afforded  some 
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Terj  remarkable  groups  of  caima ;  and  that,  during  ezaminationB  in 
seTeral  instancea,  by  General  J,  8.  Eraser,  Captain,  now  Colonel  Doria, 
and  others,  bells,  iron  weapons,  and  pottery,  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seam  of  tiie  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  had  been  exhumed.  In 
compliance  with  my  request,  Sir  George  Yule  personally  superintended 
the  exearation  of  the  cairn  I  now  allude  to,  and  has  kindly  sent  me 
what  be  fotmd  in  it.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  no  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceeding were  taken ;  for  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  size 
and  configuration  of  this  cairn,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  remains 
were  found,  &c.  Such  particulars  will,  I  trust  be  supplied  to  me 
hereafto',  in  regard  to  olher  cairns  examined  at  Hyderabad  or  other 
localities  in  the  Dekhan  ;  and  for  the  present  I  have  only  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  articles  sent  to  me,  which  I  present 
to  the  Academy. 

IBOK  WEAPONS. 

These  are  not  so  x>erfect  aa  some  obtained^by  me  from  Shorapoor  cairns, 
bat  they  are  in  acme  instances  in  fair  preservation.  The  best  are  two 
triangular  arrow  heads  of  large  size,  figs.  1,  2.  Others  appear  to  have 
been  smaller,  and  more  pointed — round,  perhaps,  or  four-sided :  of  these 
figa.  3,  4,  and  5  are  specimens.  A  rod  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty -five 
inches  in  length,  'W^as  no  doubt  the  blade  of  a  javelin,  such  as  is  used  at 
the  present  day  by  Brinjarries,  or  grain  carriers,  who  are  descended 
from  some  ancient  nomadic  tribe.  Two  small  lance  or  spear  heads  are  very 
perfect,  viz.,  figs.  6,  7 ;  and  there  are  some  portions  of  what  perhaps 
was  originally  a  sword  or  dagger  blade,  fig.  8.  The  rest  of  the  iron 
articles  are,  no  doubt,  portions  of  larger  weapons,  probably  spears,  but 
thej  are  much  decayed  and  broken. 

BBONZS. 

Although  specimens  of  bronze  in  bells,  cups,  &c.,  were  found  in  Hy- 
derabad cairns,  none  were  discovered  by  me  in  the  examination  of  those 
of  the  Shorapoor  district,  which  only  yielded  iron  and  pottery.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  precise  use  of  the  article  now  exhibited 
may  have  been ;  but  it  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  cover  than  any- 
thing else,  {vide  ^.  9).  When  received,  the  handle,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  deer  or  a  sheep,  though  most  probably  intended  for  the 
fomer,  was  separate  from  the  cover;  but  it  was  discovered  that  the 
broken  portions  at  the  feet  of  the  animal  fitted  exactly  into  a  fracture  at 
the  top  of  the  round  portion ;  and  they  have  been  joined  as  represented. 
The  diameter  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  article  is  eleven  inches,  and 
the  centre  rises  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  rim.  The  thickness 
of  the  metal  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  equable  throughout;  and  it 
bas  been  very  carefully  cast  and  finished,  if  not  polished.  The  handle 
▼as  evidently  cast  separately,  and  joined  to  the  lower  piece  by  solder. 
The  quality  of  the  metal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by 
time,  and  it  is  of  a  dear  bright  colour  under  the  crust  which  covers  it. 

This  very  unique  specimen  of  bronze  work  adds,  I  consider,  very 
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materially  to  the  antiquarian  interest  which  attends  the  Dekhan  Cairns ; 
and,  with  the  hells,  cups,  and  other  articles  in  the  Bomhay  Museum, 
affords  evidence  of  a  period  at  which  remarkable  skill  existed  in  the 
casting  of  this  metal.  Whether  in  India  it  was  used  previously  to  iron, 
may  perhaps  be  discussed ;  but  that  iron  and  bronze  periods  existed 
there,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  I 
esteem  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  submit  for  ex- 
amination by  the  Academy  the  first  specimen  of  Cairn  bronze  which 
has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  transmitted  to  England. 

Having  thus  evidence  of  iron  and  bronze  periods  in  India,  the 
Academy  is  already  in  possession  of  proof  of  a  flint  period  in  the  remark- 
able  specimens  of  chipped  flints,  agates,  chalcedonies,  and  jaspers  pre- 
sented to  it  on  the  10th  April,  1865,  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.  R.  S.,  which  were  found  near  Jubbulpoor>  in 
Central  India,  by  the  late  Lieut  Swiney.  I  have  recently  also  seen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Blandford,  a  deputy -superintendent  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  in  which  he  states  that  in  certain  localities  of  the 
province  of  Nagpoor  chipped  flint  articles  have  been  found  by  him. 
I  can  state  also,  under  my  own  knowledge,  that  at  lingsoogoor — a 
military  station  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  thirty  miles  south  of  Shora- 
poor — ^numbers  of  flint  (chert),  agate,  and  chalcedony  knives,  resem- 
bling those  of  Mexico,  arrow  heads,  &c.,  were  found  by  the  late  Sur- 
geon Primrose,  near  a  large  artificial  tumulus  upon  which  the  mess 
house  of  the  station  was  built  in  1841.  Dr.  Primrose  had  previously 
resided  in  Mexico,  and  was  struck  with  the  identity  of  what  he  found 
at  Lingsoogoor  with  the  flint  and  obsidian  knives  he  had  seen  in 
Mexico.  His  collection  was  a  considerable  one,  and  I  believe  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta.  I 
am  at  present  endeavouring  to  obtain  further  specimens  from  Ling- 
soogoor for  the  Museum  of  the  Academy. 

SHELLS  AND  NECKLACE. 

In  the  Hyat  Nugger  cairn,  five  shells  of  the  species  Turhinella 
pyrum  were  found.  They  are  perforated  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be 
suspended,  and  the  apices  of  the  shells  have  been  removed.  Whether 
these  were  intended  to  be  used  as  conchs,  or  worn  as  ornaments,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  From  the  largest  of  them  all  the  whorls 
have  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  central  axis  or  column ;  and  the 
necklace,  fig.  13,  proves  the  use  that  such  columns  were  put  to.  It 
consists  of  six  portions,  which  have  been  perforated  longitudinally,  in 
order  to  be  strung — a  small  portion  of  shell,  pierced  with  two  holes, 
being  evidently  intended  as  a  fastening  for  the  ends  of  the  cord  on 
which  the  pieces  of  shell  were  strung.  With  the  necklace  was  found 
what  appears  to  be  the  upper  tusk  of  a  wild  boar :  it  is  not  perforated. 
The  use  of  shell  necklaces  by  ancient  races  in  Europe  is  evident  from 
that  in  the  Academy's  Museum ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
kind  now  exhibited  have  been  found  before,  nor  did  the  Shorapoor 
or  other  cairns  afford  any. 
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POTTEKT. 

Of  the  specimeiLB  of  pottery,  one,  a  small  red  cup,  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth,  is  very  perfect, 
fig.  10.  Two  other  vessels,  figs.  10, 1 1,  both  tolerably  perfect,  are  of  an 
boar-glaas  shape,  and  were,  I  conceive,  the  bodies  of  small  hand  drums, 
parchment  or  skin  being  fiEtstened  on  the  ends.  The  upper  portion  being 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  lower  would  give  a  di&rence  of  sound  to 
each  end  of  the  drum ;  and  the  bour  glass  shape  for  small  hand  drums 
of  wood  or  copper  is  still  in  use  in  India.  Another  entire  vessel  is  a 
cnp,  with  a  black  glaze  upon  it,  fig.  12.  It  is  4f  inches  in  diameter,  and 
4:^  in  depth,  narrowing  to  the  bottom,  which  is  4|  in.  in  diameter.  There 
are  also  two  pieces  of  thick  heavy  pottery,  which  must  have  been  parts  of 
large  vessels.  One  of  these  is  a  portion  of  the  lip  or  upper  edge  of  the 
Tesaelf  which  tarns  ontward-^the  other  also  of  alip  which  turns  inward. 
The  anall  round  cop  may  have  been  made  by  hand ;  but  there  are  in- 
dications  of  the  other  vessels  having  been  turned  on  a  wheel  which  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

SUUIlS  AlTD  AlOKAL  KEMilNB. 

Of  the  bones  transmitted  to  me,  which  were  found  in  the  Hyat 
bugger  Cairn,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak.     Some  are  evidently  hu- 
man ;  and  one  elbow  joint,  apparently  that  of  a  woman,  is  very  perfect. 
Others  are  those  of  animals;  and  perhaps  sqme  of  the  scientific  anato- 
mists of  the  Academy  may  be  disposed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
them  all.    It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  cairn  belonged  to  that  section 
of  the  ancient  race  which  buried  their  dead,  as  there  were  no  traces  of 
cremation  in  this  cairn.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity  that  I 
propose  scientific  examination  of  the  bones ;  for  it  has  become  a  very  im* 
portant  point,  in  determining  the  identity  of  the  Indian  Cairn  construc- 
tors with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe  to  establish  the  fact  of  hu- 
man sacrifice  having  accompanied  interments.   This  will  form  an  especial 
point  in  any  future  explorations  with  which  I  may  be  assisted  by  my 
Indian  friends,   and  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest  in  regard  to  those 
Tery  unmistakeable  evidences  of  human  sacrifice  which  were  brought 
to  fight  by  the  Eev.  W.  Greenwell,  of  Durham,  in  the  excavation  of  the 
Scamndge  Barrow,  Yorkshire,  and  described  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the 
Aicbaeological  Institute,"  No.  86,  of  1865,  which  were  corroborated  by 
discoveries  of  a  similar  character,  by  Dr.  Thumam,   of  Devizes,    in 
Wiltshire  Barrows ;  and  when  I  compare  the  results  attained  by  these 
gentlemen  with  my  own  experience  in  opening  the  cairns  at  Jewurgi 
and  Andola,  in  the  district  of  Shorapoor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  more  than  mere  coincidence — the  absolute  identity  of  the 
character  of  human  sacrifice  in  localities  so  widely  separated  as  York- 
Bhire  and  the  Dekhan. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  considerable  interest  has  l>een  excited  in 
India  on  this  sqbject;  and  any  means  of  identification  between  the  re- 
mains of  Cairn  races  in  England  and  India  will  go  far  to  connect  both 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  nomadic  Aryan  race,  which  is  already,  esta- 
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blished  bj  affinitiee  of  language.  By  an  Indian  newspaper  of  March  9th, 
I  observe  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  on 
14th  February,  1867,  Mr.  Bivett  Camac  brought  to  notice  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  barrows,  supposed  to  be  Scythian,  at  the  village  of 
Junapanee,  near  Nagpoor.  Here  pottery,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  battle 
axes,  and,  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all,  a  horse's  snaffle  bit,  and  a 
small  model  in  iron  of  a  Scythian  bow  and  arrow  were  found.  Two 
pieces  of  curved  iron,  with  loops  at  either  end,  were  no  doubt  stimip 
irons.  Mr.  Camac  states  that  similar  barrows  exist  in  other  localities 
of  Central  India ;  and  it  is  very  satisfSsu^tory  to  know  that  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  taking  great  interest  in  the 
examination  of  these  ancient  remains. 


XIII. — On  twe  Histoloot  of  the  Test  of  the  Class  PAixiOBnAir* 
CEOTATA.    By  Pbofessoe  W.  Knre,  Quesk's  Collboe,  Galwat.    [ Ab> 

stract] 

[BMd  April  22, 1867.] 

It  is  well  known  that  a  ''canal  system"  characterizes  many  Pallia- 
branchs — ^the  valves  being  perforated  obliquely,  or  perpendiddarly,  to 
their  surfieuses ;  and  that,  on  dissolving  the  shell  substance  of  the  valves, 
each  perforation  is  found  to  endose  a  membraneous  or  fleshy  cylindrical 
body,  called  a  ''  caecal  appendage." 

In  the  present  paper  the  vidves  are  shown  to  be  covered  with  a  cel- 
lular (**  not  a  structureless")  epidermis.  BEitherto  the  perforations  have 
been  represented  as  showing  tiiemselves  on  the  surfaces  of  the  yalves 
through  openings  in  this  covering;  but  such  cannot  be  the  case*  inas- 
much as  the  epidermis  is  absolutely  imperforate  and  entire,  like  that  of 
ordinary  Molluscs. 

According  to  previous  observers,  the  presumed  openings  in  the  epi- 
dermis are  each  "  closed  in"  by  a  "  membranous  disc,"  or  "  diaeoi- 
doidal  operculum :"  it  so  happens,  however,  that  what  have  been  taken 
for  bodies  of  the  kind  are  the  flattened  extremities  of  the  cecal  appeR> 
dages  (the  former  often  broken  off  fix>m  the  latter),  lying  against  or  ad- 
hering to  the  under  side  of  the  epidermis. 

Under  a  hand  magnifier  the  outer  surfEuse  of  the  valves  appear  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  minute  opaque  spots.  Examined  with  an  ordinary 
microscope,  each  spot  is  resolved  into  a  brush-like  bundle,  composed  of 
short  crowded  lines,  or  rather  tubules,  radially  arranged  around  a  va- 
cant centre.  The  tubtdes  (which  belong  to,  and  penetrate,  a  thin  cal- 
careous layer,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis)  are  confined 
to  the  apical  portion  of  the  perforations. 

When  a  fragment  of  terebratula  shell  is  dissolved,  the  flattened  ex- 
tremity of  the  csBcal  appendages  is  found  to  be  encircled  with  slender 
membraneous  filaments  diverging  outwardly.  The  fil^ents  are  sup- 
posed by  most  observers  to  be  "  cilia,"  which  served  the  purpose  of 
driving  currents  of  water  through  the  perforations  or  cecal  appendages. 
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Professor  King  contends  that,  what  whatever  office  the  filaments  may 
sabserve,  the  circamstanoes  under  which  they  occur  are  obviously  in- 
compatible with  their  supposed  ciliary  function;  and  in  his  opinion  the 
eridence  he  has  adduced  shows  that  they  are  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of 
cecal  appendages. 

The  perforations  themselves,  or  rather  their  trunks,  are  generally 
Hmple ;  but  in  Terebratvlina  eaput-MrpentU^  hitherto  stated  U>  have 
them  of  the  usual  form,  they  are  singularly  braached,  or  antler- 
shaped. 

Although  something  has  long  been  known  of  the  branching  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  the  canal  system  of  Orwiia  anomalu,  addi- 
tioDsl  information  on  this  point  is  given  in  the  paper.  Each  trunk  is 
tt  first  divided  somewhat  as  in  Ttrehratulina  €apuU9erpentis ;  l)ut  the 
branches,  instead  of  ending  each  in  a  brush-like  bundle*  are  individually 
terminated  with  a  tuft  of  branchlets,  sub-radially  disposed.  The 
former,  as  commonly  seen,  no  doubt  differs  considerably  from  the  latter: 
this  is  Dot  so,  however,  when  the  respective  bundles  of  various  species 
are  examined  with  powers  magnifving  from  150  to  300  diameters : — 
for  example,  in  Terehratula  vitreu  the  radiating  lines  or  tubules,  besides 
Kemingly  branching,  shoot  right  across  the  comparatively  wide  inter- 
spaces, tiiereby  causing  the  bundles  to  resemble  long-spined  acart,  and 
to  aaeame  a  feature  which  shows  that  there  is  nothuig  real  or  absolute 
in  the  difference  above  alluded  to. 

As  die  branchlet-tufts  of  Crania  anomala  are  obviously  the  ultimate 
^Tibdinsions  of  the  perforations,  the  same  conclusion  may  be  predicated 
of  the  brash-like  bundles  belonging  to  the  so-called  ''  ciliated  discoidal 
opercula''  of  other  PaUiobranchs :  in  short,  according  to  Professor  Xing, 
both  are  strictly  homologous  structures. 

The  paper  notices  some  other  points,  which,  along  with  those  just 
stated,  show  that,  although  much  has  been  published  on  the  history 
of  the  Pdliobranchiata,  the  subject  has  been  &r  from  exhausted. 


XIV.— Oir  Ahimal  Heat.    Bt  W.  H.  (yLaARv,  Esq.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  May  18, 1867.] 

Theu  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  great  sources  whence  we  derive 
loaterials  which,  by  being  oxidized,  produce  Animal  Heat : — 

First.  Calorifacient  foods,  fiits,  &c.,  ingested  by  the  intestinal 
canal; 

Second.  Disintegrated  material  derived  from  muscular  and  other 
tissQes,  as  a  result  of  activity ; 

Third.  Reserved  calorifacient  materials  stored  up  in  the  hving 
iTstein — ^namely  adipose,  Ac 

The  resolt  of  a  number  of  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  (some 
of  which  I  would  wish  to  repeat  in  order  to  verify  the  results),  tend  to 
'^>QcliiBiTely  prove  that  the  production  of  Animal  Heat  by  oxidation  of 

B.  I.  A.  raoc. — VOL.  x.  x 
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the  above  mateiialBy  is  aecompliBhed  in  the  circulation^  and  not  in  the 
tissues ;  that  it  is  chiefly  prodooed  in  the  arterial  system,  and  com- 
mences finom  the  moment  oxygen  is  received  in  the  lungs,  such  action 
continuing  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  that  such  action  takes  place 
also  in  the  veins,  but  to  a  much  less  degree ;  that  the  heat  necessary  to 
maintain  muscular  and  other  tissues  at  the  normal  temperature  is  de- 
rived firom  the  arterial  blood  passing  through  them,  and  not  from  any 
oxidation  taking  place  in  their  proper  tissues ;  and  that  such  tempera- 
ture of  individual  parts  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  diameter,  or  sum  of 
the  diameters,  of  sach  arteries. 

The  means  by  which  the  materials,  derived  from  the  three  separate 
sources  alluded  to  above  gain  access  to  the  circulation,  I  shall  consider 
under  three  separate  heads : — 

First.  Ingested  fatty  foods  are  delivered  into  the  circulation  through 
the  thoracic  duet,  before  reaching  the  termination  of  which  they  have 
much  diminished,  the  white  nucleated  cells  having  absorbed  them  to  a 
corresponding  extent,  carrying  them  into  the  circulation  in  an  altered 
condition. 

Second.  For  the  removal  of  the  debris  of  the  tissues — such  as  active 
muscular  tissue,  &c.,  into  the  circulation — I  attribute  to  the  white  cells 
in  the  capillaries  (whose  office  has  been  a  rather  fertile  source  of  specu- 
lation), the  fulfilment  of  that  important  function. 

Third.  Such  calorifacient  materials  as  exist  free  in  the  circulation, 
whether  derived  from  the  ingested  food,  or  stored  up  adipose  tissue — 
as  when  the  system  is  labouring  under  a  deficiency  of  food — ^the  white 
nucleated  cells  absorb  them  into  their  interior  for  calorifying  pur- 
poses. 

In  f olfilling  this  secretive  function  they  are  converted  into  the  fully 
formed  red  cells  of  the  blood,  which  thereby  become  the  active  calori- 
fying agents  of  the  system — ^the  laboratories,  in  fact,  within  which 
oxidation  is  rapidly  effected,  producing  as  a  result  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  various  eliminative  compounds,  and  the  evolution  of  Animal  Heat. 

A  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  red  cell  substitutes  the  iron  of  the 
hematine ;  the  iron  thus  set  free  acts  as  the  exciting  or  catalytic  cause 
of  union  between  the  remaining  free  oxygen  and  such  elements  of  the 
blood  cell  as,  by  oxidation,  produce  Animal  Heat 


XV. — On  the  Oaionr  op  the  South  Euboprak  Plavts  pono)  gbow- 
ixo  IK  THE  West  and  South  of  Ieeland.  By  Frofessob  Hbk- 
KEssT,  F.R.S.     [Abstract] 

[Bead  May  27,  1867.] 

The  author  accounted  for  the  circumstance  that  he  brought  this  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  Academy  by  the  fact,  that  although  he  had  no 
pretensions  as  a  botanist,  his  inquiries  regarding  the  climatology  of  the 
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BritiBh  Islands,  and  of  Ireland  especially,  had  induced  him  to  examine 
into  the  influence  exercised  by  climate  on  vital  phenomena.  In  1860* 
he  had  already  called  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  peculiar  dis- 
tribution of  the  Flora  in  the  western  districts  of  Ireland  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  isothermal  lines  in  the  Map  which  he  had  preyiously 
published.!  These  relations  have  been  pointed  out  more  recently,  and 
with  more  precision,  in  the  Map  appended  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  David 
Moore,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  **  On  the  Climate,  Flora,  and  Crops  of  Ire- 
land," in  the  Report  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and 
Botanical  Congress,  held  in  London,  during  May,  1866.  The  author 
briefly  presented  geological  and  geographical  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  the  late  eminent  naturalist.  Professor  £.  Forbes,  and  he 
abo  adduced  similar  criticisms  from  other  inquirers.]: 

The  author  next  presented  a  summary  of  all  the  South  European 
Plants  found  in  the  West  and  South- West  of  Ireland,  specifying  mi- 
nutely their  localities  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  The 
former  are  limited  to  two  districts  of  comparatively  moderate  extent — 
namely,  first  amoDg  the  western  baronies  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Mayo;  and,  secondly,  the  greater  part  of  Kerry,  together  with  the 
South- Western  extremity  of  Cork.  The  nearest  part  of  the  Continent 
where  the  plants  in  question  are  found  is,  as  already  remarked  by 
Forbes,  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  and  especially  the  province  of  Astu- 
rias.  The  author  calls  these  Plants,  for  brevity,  the  Asturian  Flora ; 
and  the  two  districts  where  they  are  found  in  Ireland,  the  West  Astu- 
rian and  South- West  Asturian  districts,  respectively.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  Forbes,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of  any  local 
assemblage  of  animals  in  these  districts  corresponding  to  the  Asturian 
Flora,  and  the  inquiry  is  therefore  entirely  limited  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  Plants.  The  physical  conditions  accompanying  the  growth  of  the 
Asturian  Flora,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Ireland,  are  fully  discussed.  The 
climate  of  the  province  of  Asturias  is  characterized  by  great  moisture 
and  a  mild  winter  temperature ;  thus,  at  Oviedo,  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  province,  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  nearly  75  inches, 
and  the  wettest  months  are  April  and  May.«  The  mean  annual  tempe- 
raturefb  55®.  4  F. ;  the  mean  winter  temperature,  from  45**.  4 ;  the  mean 
summer  temperature  is  65^.2 ;  the  mean  yearly  maximum  is  88®,  the 
mean  yearly  minimum  from  31®  to  34®. 

The  prevalent  geological  formations  are  stated  to  be  Devonian  and 
Silurian,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  generally  retentive  of  moisture.  Al- 
though the  geology  of  the  other  provinces  in  the  Forth  of  Spain  is  in 
some  respects  essentially  different,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 

*  "TnuiBactiona  of  the  NAtionaLAsaocution  for  Promoting  Social  Sdence,"  1860, 
p.  783. 

t  "  Atlantis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 

t  See  "  D'Archiac  Hist,  des  Progres  de  la  Geologie,  pnbli^e  par  la  Soci^t^  Geolo- 
gtque  de  France  sous  lea  Auspices  du  MinistrederinstrttctioDpabliqae,"  voL  ii.,  pp.  128- 
137 ;  also  Darwin's  ''Origin  of  Species,"  p.  354. 
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that  their  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ABturiaB.  When  we  turn  to 
the  ABturiaa  diBtriots  of  Ireland,  we  find  more  features  of  geological  and 
physical  resemhlance  to  the  North  of  Spain  than  in  any  other  districts 
of  equal  area  in  Ireland.  The  influence  of  dimatei  which  seems  of  pa- 
ramount importance  in  relation  to  Plants,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Izish 
Asturian  districts.  The  author  illustrated  his  views  by  reference  to  a 
Map  on  which  were  projected  the  isothermal  lines  of  mean  annual  and 
mean  winter  temperature  for  Ireland.  These  lines  were  drawn  by  the 
aid  of  observations  made  at  some  new  stations,  in  addition  to  those  on 
which  he  had  to  rely  when  projecting  the  isothermals  already  published. 
Among  these  stations  he  especially  referred  to  Qalway,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  West  Asturian  district.  From  the  Map,  it  appears  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  areas  of  both  of  the  Asturian  districts  lie  between 
the  annual  isothermals  of  52^  and  51^,  and  between  the  winter  isother- 
mals of  45^  and  44^.  These  are  the  lines  of  highest  temperature  in 
Ireland,  and  the  winter  lines  correspond  almost  identically  with  thoee 
belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  province  of  Asturias  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  summer  temperature  of  the  Irish  Asturian  districts  is  from 
67*^.  5  to  59**.  3  respectively,  and  therefore  from  6®  to  8*^  lower  than  that 
of  the  North  of  Spain ;  whence  it  follows,  that,  if  Plants  were  intro- 
duced into  an  Asturian  district  from  Spain,  some  of  which  required  a 
warm  summer,  while  others  required  only  a  mild  winter,  the  former 
would  die,  while  the  latter  might  survive,  and  even  spread  over  exten- 
sive areas.  The  condition  of  great  summer  warmth  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially required  for  annuals  belonging  to  southern  climes,  as  the  ripening 
of  the  seeds  would  be  inevitably  checked  by  a  single  cold  and  wet  sum- 
mer. The  growth  of  perennials  appears  to  depend  principally  on  the 
condition  of  winter  temperature,  as  these  Plants  may  spread  by  roots 
and  suckers.  After  referring  to  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the 
moisture  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  the  author  concludes,  from  observa- 
tions made  at  Galway,  Innishgort,  in  Clew  Bay,  and  Lough  Corrib,  that 
the  annual  rainfall  in  the  West  Asturian  district  must  at  least  exceed 
fifty  inches;  while  observations  made  at  Yalentia,  KiUamey,  Cahir- 
oiveen,  and  Castletownsend^how  that  the  fall  is  probably  still  greater 
in  the  South- West  district. 

Corresponding  conditions  exist  with  regard  to  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  If,  as  before  supposed,  different  varieties  of  Plants 
from  a  southern  clime  were  by  accident  introduced  into  our  Asturian 
districts,  for  some  of  which  moisture  was  more  favourable  than  to 
others,  the  former  would  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  becoming  widely 
spread,  while  the  growth  of  the  latter  might  be  checked  instead  of  being 
promoted. 

The  influence  of  cultivation  in  promoting  or  checking  the  introduc- 
tion of  wild  Plants  into  the  Asturian  districts  was  next  discussed.  It 
appears  from  returns  furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  of  Irel£uid  dur- 
ing Ave  years,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  weedy  ground  was  ob- 
served in  the  Asturian  districts ;  and  from  returns  made  during  several 
years  of  the  relative  areas  under  tillage,  pastunige,  and  in  a  totally  un- 
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cttltivated  condition,  that  the  Asturian  districts  were  the  lowest  in  ge- 
neral cultivation  among  districts  of  equal  extent. 

Although  annnals  and  the  class  of  weeds  generally  accompanying 
crops  are  at  first  faToured  by  culture,  which  opens  the  soil  for  their  pro- 
pagation, it  seems  that  the  tranquil  development  of  perennial  wild 
Plants  takes  place  most  completely  where  culture  is  imperfect,  or  en- 
tirely suspended  :  whence  it  follows,  that,  if  any  perenmal  wild  Plants 
Buited  by  their  habits  to  the  Asturian  district  happened  to  be  introduced 
into  them,  their  chance  of  existing  and  spreading  would  be  greater  than  in 
other  districts  of  Ireland.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  Begistrar-General,  the  author  referred  to  the  writings  of 
Arthur  Young,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of  the  Counties  of  Irekmd, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  same  relative  condition  of  the  Asturian  districts 
with  reference  to  cultivation  had  been  in  existence  as  long  as  the  sub- 
ject had  attracted  any  notice.  It  was  shown  by  numerous  references, 
that  a  great  many  well-authenticated  instances  of  the  introduction  of 
Plants  through  commercial  and  general  intercourse  have  greatly 
changed  the  Flora  of  different  coimtries.  These  changes  were  often  ef- 
fected within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  and  they  were  more 
or  less  complete  in  proportion  to  the  more  or  less  favourableness  of  the 
climatic  condition  of  the  new  stations  of  the  introduced  Plants.  After 
fully  discussing  these  results,  the  author  puts  forward  his  views  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

During  two  periods  of  prolonged  and  intimate  intercourse  between 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  conditions  for 
bringing  the  seeds  of  various  Plants  into  the  latter  country  from  the  former 
probably  existed ;  and  during  the  more  recent  of  these  periods,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  trading  and  fishing  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  Astu- 
rian districts  of  Ireland  is  so  well  established,  and  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
render  the  introduction  of  accidental  seeds  almost  certain.  Such  seeds 
as  required  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Ireland  for  their  germination 
necessarily  failed,  while  those  which  were  suited  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions into  which  they  were  thrown  became  naturalized.  The  winter 
isothermals,  an<tthe  corresponding  distribution  of  minimum  temperature, 
confined  the  range  of  these  Plants  to  the  two  narrow  littoral  districts  where 
they  are  found.  The  cold  and  wet  summers  which  often  exist  in  Ire- 
land would  speedily  destroy  such  annuals  as  happened  to  be  introduced 
from  the  warmer  summer  climate  of  the  North  of  Spain ;  but  a  few  of 
the  perennials  might  still  continue  to  exist,  owing  to  the  favourable  con- 
ditions of  winter  temperature  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

The  author  briefly  discussed  the  grounds  which  we  possess  for  be- 
lieving in  a  former  intercourse  between  Spain  and  Ireland  at  a  very  re- 
mote epoch ;  and  he  examines,  with  great  minuteness  and  detail,  the 
evidence  of  such  intercourse  during  a  more  modem  period.  It  appears 
that  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  inclusive,  the  West 
and  South- West  of  Ireland  were  in  close  communication  with  the  ports 
of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias.  Local  histories  and  traditions,  popular 
poetry,  and  unpublished  documents  were  referred  to  in  support  of  this 
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conclusion ;  and  it  appears  that  many  of  the  stations  of  the  Asturian 
Flora,  where  plants  are  actually  found,  were  also  trading  or  fishing  sta- 
tions of  Asturian  or  Siscayan  mariners.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
one  of  the  Plants  of  the  Asturian  Flora  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of 
Northern  Europe — ^namely,  Belgium  and  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land,  districts  where  the  Spaniards  had  considerable  intercourse  before  the 
Ketherlands  had  finally  achieved  their  independence.  The  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  Netherlands  was  probably  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  other  Plants  belonging  to' the  Asturian  Flora,  and 
these  are  therefore  confined  only  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  all  the 
physical  and  social  causes  favouring  their  growth  have  long  existed  in  a 
sufficiently  high  degree  of  intensity. 


XYI. — NOTS  OK  THE  IbISH   GlOSSEB   RECENTLT  FOVHD  IK  THS   LiBRABT 

OF  Nakct.    Sy  Hekbi  Gaidoz. 

[Read  June  10,  1867.] 

There  have  been  recently  found  some  old-Irish  Glosses,  written  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  of  a  Manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  NaDcy.  If. 
D' Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  scholar  by  whom  they  were  discovered,  has 
published  them  in  the  "  Biblioth^ue  de  TEcole  des  Chartes,"  of  June, 
1866.  This  eminent  French  palaeographer  considers  that  they  are  of 
the  ninth  century.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  what  volume  was  taken 
BO  small  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  was  judged  of  so  little  importance 
as  to  be  used  in  the  binding  of  another  manuscript  We  may  suppose, 
however,  that  this  leaf  came  either  from  Luxeuil  in  the  Yosges, 
or  from  one  of  the  numerous  monasteries  to  which  religion  and  learning 
were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  the  Saints. 

These  Glosses,  unfortunately  few  in  number,  belong  to  a  treatise  on 
the  computus  (t .  e.,  Chronological  Rules — vid.  Ducange).  M.  D' Arboia 
de  Jubainville  has  only  printed  them.  I  shall  try  to  translate  them  as 
far  as  I  am  able.  ' 

The  first  is :  dotos  eidlae  saecht  fora  mhi  JSTLJan,  Dotos  is  certainly 
an  abbreviation  for  dotosceladf  which  was  foiind  in  a  similar  formula 
by  Zeuss:  dotltoscelad  dis  esci  his  far  JcL  each  mis  ('*  Grammatica 
Celtica,"  p.  1074).  I  assume  this  toscelad  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem 
taisceallad.  Cid  is  the  interrogative  pronoun,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  Zeuss  (p.  361).  Lac  is  an  old  nominative  of  /cr,  day.  Ac- 
cording to  Pictet,  this  word  is  foimd  in  none  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, with  the  exception  of  the  Laghmani  langi^age  of  Cabul,  which 
furnishes  us  with  la4,  day  (**  OriginesIndo-EuropaBennes,"  II.  p.  588, «.) 
I  suppose  that  in  the  MS.  there  was  a  stroke  on  the  t  of  saecht^  as  on 
the  sceht  of  the  fifth  gloss.  It  is  for  saeehtmainc  or  scchtmcnne  (cf. 
Zeuss,  p.  280.)  Sechtmaine  is,  according  to  Ebel  ("Beitraege  zur 
vergleichenden   Sprachforschung,"   IV.,  p.  378),   the  genitive  of  an 
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hypothetic  seektman,  '*  week."  For  is  the  old-Irieh  prepoBition  mean- 
ing **  above."  Am  is  the  relative  pronoun  an,  which  becomes  am  be- 
fore h  (cfL  Zenss.  p.  348),  and  which  is  supposed  by  Ouno  (Beitr.  z. 
TgL  Spr,  IV.,  p.  228)  to  be  a  corruption  of  sam,  Cf.  fdr-aam-hi,  "super 
quod  est,"  in  Zeuss,  p.  970.  Bi  is  the  Srd  p.  s.  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive (cf.  Zeuss,  p.  479). 

I  propose  to  read :  do  toscdad  eid  lae  saechtmainej  for  am  hi  Calendae 
Januarii,  "  to  ascertain  what  [is  the]  day  of  the  we^  on  which  are  the 
calends  of  January." 

In  the  second  gloss :  dotds  eidaes  nercai  his»  for  Kl,  Jan,^  ae»  or  a%» 
is,  according  to  Ebel  (''  Beitr.  z.  vgl.  Sprach."  I.,  p.  159),  connected  with 
the  Sancrit  ayus,  *'  aetas,**  Nercai  is  probably  misread  for  nescai^  and 
must  be  divided  n-escai.  This  old-Irish  word  for  ''  moon''  is  found  in 
Zeuss  (p.  247  and  1074),  in  the  Irish  Glosses  published  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  and  in  middle-Irish,  although  it  is  extinct  now.  Bisa  is  what 
Zeuss  calls  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  substantive  (p.  487).  There- 
fore I  read,  do  toseelad  eid  cus  n-eseai  bias  for  Calendas  Janitarii,  **  to 
ascertain  what  age  of  the  moon  is  on  the  calends  of  January." 

The  third  Gloss  ia^-dotOs  aepeehtfor  KL  xiu  mena^  which  I  trans- 
late,  **  to  ascertain  the  epact  on  the  calends  of  the  twelve  months." 

The  fourth  Gloss  is — dot68  aisseseaifor  xi.  Kh  dp.  irihli  inehoJ, 
Driis  an  old  Irish  preposition  (c£  Zeuss,  p.  610)  connected  with  the 
Latin  trans,     hliisan  abbreviation  for  hliadan,  ace.  of  tbe  subst.  fern. 

hliadan,  ''  year."  I  suppose  that  inchofis  an  abbreviation  for  tn  chol* 
nigtho,  gen.  sing,  of  colnigud^  **  Incarnation"  (cf.  Zeuss,  p.  255),  all  the 
more  that  in  the  Latin  text  which  accompanies  the  first  gloss  we  have 
the  words  "ab  incamatione.''  I  read  therefore:  do  toseelad  aiss  eseae 
for  undecimum  diem  Calendarum  Aprilis  tri  hliadan  in  eholnigtho — **  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  1 1th  day  of  the  calends  of  April, 
through  the  year  of  the  Incarnation." 

Some  word  is  wanting  in  the  fifth  Gloss-— ^^o«  laiseehi  foramhi  .  .  . 
xiL  men. — t.  e.  do  toseelad  lai  seehtmaine  for  am  hi  , .  .  *^  ta  ascertain  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  is  .  . .  ." 

In  the  sixth  gloss  we  find  the  same  forms  again — dotdi  aisescai 

super  xii.  Kl  men — "  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  moon  .  .  . ." 

The  only  value  of  these  Glosses  is  to  furnish  some  examples  of  old- 
Irish  forms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  Glosses  will  not  be  the  last 
found  in  the  Continental  libraries.  Irish  monks  were  so  numerous  on 
the  Continent,  ten  centuries  ago,  that  they  must  have  left  more  traces 
of  their  diligence  and  of  their  learning  than  Celtic  scholars  have  been  able 
to  find  up  to  this  time. 
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XYII. — An  AccoxriTT  of  a  SouTBRRAnr  disooyebes  at  Cfkbaoh£lt,kbab 
KiLCBEA,  Co.  GoBK.    Bj  B.  B.  Bbash,  M.  R.  I.  A.     [Abstract.] 

[Read  June  24,  1867.] 

On  Saturday,  May  18,  as  Mr.  Daniel  Kane,  farmer,  residing  on  the 
townland  of  Curraghdy,  parish  of  Aglish,  and  county  of  Cork,  was 
earthing  potatoes  in  a  field  adjoining  his  house,  his  spade  struck  a  fiag« 
stone,  which,  emitting  a  hollow  sound,  roused  his  curiosity.  Baring 
cleared  the  ground  round  it,  he  found  it  to  be  a  fiat  slab,  of  about  three 
feet,  by  two  feet  six  inches;  and,  having  raised  it,  he  discovered  a  small 
well  hole,  of  about  five  feet  in  depth,  but  partially  filled  with  earth  and 
dihrii;  on  clearing  out  this,  he  discovered  a  human  skull,  in  an  ad' 
▼anced  stage  of  decomposition.  In  the  side  of  this  pit  was  found  an 
irregular  circular  passage,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet 
in  length,  leading  into  a  series  of  caves,  excavated  out  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  rock,  of  which  this  ridge  of  hills  is  composed.  These  were 
examined  by  the  farmer  and  his  men,  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
treasure ;  but,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  ornaments  or  implements  of  any  metallic  or  other  substance  were 
found. 

A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  these  caves  the  fact  was  communi*' 
cated  to  Mr.  Bobert  Day,  of  Cork,  an  indefatigable  collector  of  Irish 
antiquities,  who  visited  the  spot,  and  made  a  careful  examination.  A 
few  days  subsequently,  the  same  gentleman,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Caulfield,  F.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.  G.  S.,  paid  them 
another  visit,  the  result  of  which  was  published  in  the  **  Cork  Con> 
stitution."  Nothing,  however,  was  found,  excepting  some  portions 
of  bone,  horse  teeth,  and  charcoal.  On  the  first  of  June  I  visited  the  caves, 
which  I  found  situated  in  an  open  field,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  Kilcrea  station  of  the  Cork  and  Macroom 
Bailway.  I  fortunately  met  the  occupier  of  the  land  on  the  spot,  who 
kindly  assisted  me  in  my  examinations,  and  gave  me  every  information 
respecting  their  discovery ;  having  also  with  me  one  of  my  office  assis- 
tants, and  lights,  I  was  enabled,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  to 
get  a  plan  and  measurements  of  the  excavations,  which  I  now  submit 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Academy.  By  an  examination  of  the  plan  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  chambers  are  quite  irregular  and 
without  order,  no  two  being  of  the  same  form  or  dimensions.  The 
well  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  on  my  visit  was  broken  down, 
and  without  shape,  from  the  number  of  persons  who  had  visited  it. 
The  entrance  faces  nearly  east,  and  is  a  circular  hole  of  twenty  inches 
diameter,  and  three  feet  in  length,  through  which  you  force  yourself 
into  the  chamber  marked  No.  1,  which  is  in  length  fifteen  feet,  the 
width  four  feet  seven  inches,  and  height  four  feet,  as  shown  by  a  cross 
section,  taken  on  the  line  o,  h,  which  shows  the  form  of  the  cave,  with 
its  irregularly  arched  ceiling.  This  chamber,  as  well  as  the  other  cham- 
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bers  and  passages,  is  excayated  out  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and 
being  cat  in  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  material  is  of  slaty  texture,  and 
consequently  the  interior  surfieuses  are  rough  and  irregular,  and  in  some 
places  soft  and  crumbling.  The  passage  marked  5  leads  into  chamber 
No.  2.    This  passage  is  nine  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  chamber  No.  2  is  of  very  irr^^ular  shape :  its  breadth,  as 
shown  on  section  line  s,  f,  is  four  feet  six  inches,  and  height  five  feet. 
There  is  a  recess,  or  side  chamber,  to  the  light,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  closed  up  with  earth  and  stones,  where  ^own  by  the  dark  shading. 
Whether  this  closes  a  chamber  beyond  we  had  no  mode  of  ascertaining. 
The  passage  No.  6  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  diameter  at  one 
end,  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  other;  it  leads  into  chamber  No.  3,  also 
of  irregular  form  and  dimensions ;  on  the  section  line  c,  n,  it  is  four  feet 
wide,  and  four  feet  three  inches  high ;  it  diminishes  to  a  narrow  passage, 
marked  7  on  plan,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only  sixteen  inches 
.  wide,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  passed.  Chamber  No.  3  has  also  one 
of  the  side  recesses,  as  in  No.  2.  Chamber  No.  4  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of 
a  crescent  shape ;  on  the  section  line  ▲,  b,  it  is  four  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  high ;  on  the  right-hand  side  is  also  one  of  the  before- 
named  recesses,  but  deeper  and  more  spacious;  in  its  arched  roof  is  a 
flue,  or  air  shaft,  nine  inches  square,  and  running  to  the  surface  in  an 
oblique  direction.  This  chamber  also  terminates  in  another  narrow 
passage,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  outside  of  which  a  pit  has  been 
sunk  by  Mr.  Kane,  so  that  a  person  can  pass  through  all  Che  chambers 
without  being  obliged  to  return. 

The  plan  being  laid  down  to  scale,  the  dimensions  of  any  part  can 
be  ascertained. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  sections  that  all  the  chambers  are  of  an  irre- 
gularly arched  form:  the  recessed  parts  are  also  arched;  and  the 
intersections  form  rude  groins.  The  floors  are  strewed  with  many 
laige  fiat  stones;  and  a  quantity  of  hard  vitrified  material — ^in  fact, 
regular  dinkers — ^were  found ;  as  also  many  half  calcined  pieces  of 
limestone,  or  what  is  known  as  the  core  of  badly  burned  lime.  The 
difficulty  in  an  archeeologioal  point  of  view  is  the  appropriation  of 
this  ffiwgnUr  excavation,  whidi  is  evidently  not  constructed  upon  any 
regular  plan. 

Being  aware  that  most  of  our  forts  have  artificial  cr3rpts  beneath 
them,  I  made  most  diligent  inquiry  as  to  whether  one  existed  on  the 
site  of  the  caves;  but  the  universal  answer  was,  that  neither  in  me- 
mory nor  tradition  was  a  fort  ever  known  there.  I  also  examined 
the  groxmd  most  carefully,  but  could  not  find  in  its  configuration  any 
evidence  of  such.  A  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant  I  found  a  fort  cut 
tii]x>ugh  by  a  very  ancient  mountain  road.  Is  it  possible  that  two  ex- 
isted in  such  close  proximity  ? 

The  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  the  examination  of  these  caves 
appeared  very  doubtful  as  to  the  finding  of  the  skull.  1  questioned 
Mr.  Kane  and  two  of  his  labourers  very  closely  on  the  subject,  and 
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they  all  declared  that  a  human  akull  was  found;  that  they  had  it  in 
their  hands ;  that  it  was  in  a  yery  decayed  state ;  that  it  was  handled 
by  such  a  number  of  the  peasantry,  and  so  knocked  about,  that  it 
went  to  pieces  before  it  had  been  seen  by  any  reliable  person :  these 
men  had  evidently  no  object  in  stating  an  untruth,  and  they  spoke  with 
every  appearance  of  honest  veracity. 

The  finding  of  the  clinkers  and  limestone  cores  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  indicate  a  modem  date  for  these  excavations ;  but  we  should 
be  slow  to  accept  such  as  evidence.     Lime,  for  some  considerable  time 
back,  has  been  the  plentiful  and  common  manure  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  quite  usual  to  see  the  clinkers  intermixed  with  the  lime  spread  out 
on  the  fields.    I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Kane's  discovery  was  not  the 
fiiist:  doubtless  the  caves  had  been  broken  into  on  previous  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  above  materials  had  found  their  way  in,  being  found 
plenti^lly  intermixed  with  the  soil.    What,  then,  the  uses  of  these 
caves  were,  and  by  whom  excavated,  will  in  all  probability  remain  a 
mystery ;  the  labour  of  excavating  them  in  the  rock,  and  the  removing 
of  the  debris  through  passages  that  a  slight  man  could  scarcely  drag  him- 
self through,  must  have  been  immense ;  the  motive  for  doing  so  must 
have  been  strong  indeed.     The  darkness  and  closeness  of  these  caves, 
and  the  difficult  communications  from  one  to  the  other,  preclude  at 
once  the  idea  of  their  ever  having  been  habitations.     The  same  objec- 
tions will  arise  to  the  theory  of  their  having  been  granaries  or  store- 
houses ;  men  would  not  have  devised  such  tortuous  chambers,  and  so 
difficult  of  access,  for  such  a  purpose,  when  they  could  have  constructed 
one  simple  receptacle  of  more  capacity  than  all  these  put  together.     I 
am  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  sepulchral.     Some 
strange  and  universal  belief  respecting  the  bestowal  of  the  dead  existed 
in  remote  ages ;  it  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids,  those  mon- 
strous erections,  that  covered  very  small  sepulchral  chambers,  entered  by 
narrow  and  difficult  passages.     It  led  to  the  construction  of  the  strange 
cemeteries  of  Etruria,  whose  intricate  galleries,  and  narrow  and  difficult 
passages,  as  depicted  by  Dennis  {**  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria''), 
bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  Souterrains  of  our  own  country. 
Again,  could  they  have  been  used  for  strange  and  mysterious  rites  of 
initiation  ?  Such  were  common  amongst  those  Eastern  races  with  whom 
the  Irish  Celt  claims  affinity.    These  rites — ^if  we  are  to  believe  classic 
authorities — were  always  administered  in  caves,  and  the  relics  of  them 
have  come  down  to  nearly  our  own  day  in  the  ordeals  of  St  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  Scellig  pilgrimages.    I  am  not  here  advancing  any 
theory.     In  our  present  stage  of  limited  knowledge  it  would  be  prema- 
ture ;  I  am  merely  throwing  out  hints  that  may  be  kept  in  view,  and 
pondered  over,   and  which  may  be  found  useful  in  analyzing  new 
discoveries. 
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XYIII. — On  somb  Relationships  of  Inflobxscxncxs.   By  G.  Siqbbson, 

M.  D. ,  Ch.  M.,  F.  L.  8.     [Abstract] 

[Read  Jime  10,  1867.] 
I. 

Thb  Telationship  which  exists  between  the  inflorescences  of  plants  is  a 
subject  of  not  a  little  importance,  for  several  reasons,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  has  not  hitherto  receiyed  much  attention  from  scientiflc  botanists. 
As  helping  to  throw  light  upon  obscure  affinities  of  orders,  and  as 
symptomatic  of  the  position  and  subordination  of  plants  and  diyisions,  it 
appears  to  merit  more  consideration  than  it  yet  has  receiyed,  and  on 
thiJB  account  I  have  ventured  to  put  together  some  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  These  remarks,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  an  out- 
line or  an  abstract,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  that  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  question  which  has  appeared  to  give  the  surest  clue  to  some  of  its 
intricacies. 

Heretofore,  observers  appear  to  have  taken  the  capitulum  as  their  start- 
ing point  in  dealing  with  some  relationships  which  are  not  obscurely  ap- 
parent, as  well  as  with  a  few  other  ^tfo^t-relationships,  the  coirectness  of 
which  does  not  seem  clear  and  evident.  In  the  capitulum  the  florets  are 
sessile.  If  we  suppose  them  elevated  upon  footstalks,  it  has  been  said, 
an  umbel  will  be  the  result.  Again,  if  the  receptacle  of  the  capitulum 
be  supposed  sufficiently  elongated,  we  shall  have  the  spike  produced  as 
a  consequence ;  and  from  the  spike,  by  the  development  of  the  flower 
stalks,  the  raceme  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed.  If,  however,  the 
inferior  peduncles  be  prolonged  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  upper 
ones,  then  we  shall  have  the  corymb ;  whilst,  supposing  the  peduncles 
to  branch,  the  panicle  becomes  evident  as  a  result  of  the  ramification  of 
this  form. 

To  this  it  has  been  added,  that  the  cone  is  a  modification  of  the 
spike,  the  rachis  in  this  instance  bearing  persistent  scales;  and  the 
spadix  is  said  to  result  from  the  rachis  of  the  spike  becoming  fleshy, 
and  bearing  the  flowers  more  or  less  imbedded  in  it. 

Whilst  many  of  the  above  relationships  appear  to  be  natural  enough, 
there  are  some,  especially  the  latter  suppositions,  which  cannot  well  be 
r^^arded  as  unexceptionable.  There  is  no  particular  order  of  subordi- 
nation marked  out ;  whilst,  in  assuming  the  capitulum  as  a  sort  of  start- 
ing point  or  centre,  whence  the  several  inflorescences  are  supposed  to 
have  radiated,  we  must  ignore  those  forms  which  preceded  it,  and 
consequentiy  neglect  many  relationships  by  which  they  are  allied  with 
higher  forms. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lower  forms  of  inflorescence 
amongst  Fhanerogamia,  from  which  many  of  the  more  complex  forms 
may  be  deduced,  it  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  revert  to  cryptogamic 
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plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  antecedents.  These  two  sub- 
kingdoms  have  been  popularly  regarded  as  so  essentially  separated 
and  distinct,  that  an  apology  for  so  doing  might  be  by  some  con- 
sidered necessary.  But  with  tiie  advance  of  the  science,  and  the  greater 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  inferior  section,  so  many  close  affinities 
have  been  traced,  and  so  many  ties  of  relationship  made  evident, 
that  a  reference  to  new  points  of  likeness  cannot  well  be  regarded 
as  intrinsically  erroneous,  or  out  of  the  line  of  progress.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  being  chiefly  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
relationships  o^the  inflorescences  among  phanerogamous  plants,  and 
settle  their  subordination,  those  of  the  Gryptogamia  are  but  incidentally 
alluded  to,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  contribute  to  make  these 
relationships  more  evident,  and  tend  to  illustrate  their  natural  sequence. 

On  referring,  then,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reproductiye 
organs  are  borne  in  the  Fucacese,  we  find  that  here  they  are  gathered 
together  into  cavities  or  conceptacles,  which  are  collected  into  heads 
or  receptacles  at  the  extremity  of  fronds.  The  conceptacle  communi- 
cates with  the  external  medium  by  an  opening  or  pore.  The  central 
portion  or  axis  of  the  receptacle  is  frequently  formed  of  mucus  and 
long-jointed  cells ;  but  occasionally,  however,  as  in  Pyenophycus  tu- 
herctdatus,  the  interior  is  more  solid,  and  is  occupied  by  a  denser 
cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  pith  of 
higher  plants.  Some  of  the  Fucacese  are  dioecious,  others  diclinous, 
and  a  like  arrangement  occurs  not  unfrequently  among  the  lower  Pha- 
nerbgamia. 

On  examining  one  of  these  conceptacles,  it  is  seen  that  the  re- 
productive organs  within  it  arise  from  the  walls  or  parietes,  and 
that  it  contains  besides  a  number  of  filaments  or  paraphyses,  which 
in  the  female  conceptacles  surround  the  spores.  The  filaments  are 
not  always  sterile.  Occasionally  they  form  antheridia,  and  these  may 
be  in  separate  conceptacles,  or  in  the  same.  Whilst  the  antheridia, 
therefore,  are  analogous  to  the  stamens,  the  filaments  may  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  the  staminodes,  or  the  filaments  of  stamens, 
when  barren,  and  consequently  to  the  floral  envelopes,  however 
great  the  apparent  difference,  because  the  stamens  are  admittedly 
capable  of  being  transmuted  into  such  appendages.  In  certain  Pha- 
nerogamous plants,  indeed,  the  limb  of  the  floral  organs  is  so  much 
depauperated  as  to  make  the  difference  seem  much  less ;  thus  occasion- 
ally the  calyx  is  represented  merely  by  a  circle  of  hairs,  which  bear  a 
close  morphological  resemblance  to  the  filaments  alluded  to.  The  floral 
envelopes  of  Phanerogamia  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  represented 
in  an  extremely  rudimentary  state*  in  the  conceptacles  of  Fucacese. 


*  Aa  tlie  floral  enrelopes  may  pass  iuto  bracts,  and  even  into  leaves,  it  may  possibly 
happen  that  hereafter  botanists,  in  poshing  forward  the  theory  of  development,  will  come 
to  regard  the  cryptomatic  frond,  liearing  within  it  means  of  reproduction  and  nidi- 
mentary  floral  envelopes  and  leaves,  as  represented  by  the  cotyledonous  growth  of  higher 
plants,  which  enclose  the  possible  plant,  with  iu  higher  organs,  floral  envelopes,  and 
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In  mosses,  the  paraphyseB,  which  generally  accompany  the  an- 
theridia,  at  once  suggest  the  usual  position  of  the  floral  envelopes  with 
regard  to  the  stamens,  and  represent  them. 

In  certain  of  the  BhixogensB  the  seeds  are  imbedded  in  filaments  or 
Betn,  which  may  be  likened  to  these  paraphyses.  Here,  indeed,  my 
▼iews  are  fcfrtified  by  the  obserration  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  remarked 
that  the  hairs  in  which  the  fruit  were  imbedded  in  the  genus 
PheocordyliB  present  a  striking  analogy  to  the  paraphyses  of  Drepano- 
phyllum  and  certain  Keckeree,  and  also  with  the  antiieridia  of  ferns. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  and  recollecting  that  tbe  tendency 
of  derelopment  is  generally  to  division,  and  advance  from  simple  forms 
to  complex,  might  not  even  the  perichsBtial  leaves  of  mosses  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  parietes  of  a  conceptacle  fissured  and  divided 
into  parts  ? 

IL 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  take  the  receptacle  of  a  Fucus,  which  con- 
sbts  of  numerous  conceptacles,  and  imagine  that  this  tendency  to  di- 
vision has  caused  the  pores  to  be  extended  and  united  to  each  other 
by  lines  of  suture  (as  in  figure  2),  tbe  form  which  we  then  obtain  will 
be  found  to  be  an  antetype  of  the  strobilus  or  cone.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  indicate  how  strictly  the  analogy  can  be  carried  out,  or  do  more 
than  remark  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  situated  in  a  similar  way 
in  both  forms.  They  are  enclosed  in  peculiar  processes,  and  these  in  the 
young  cone  are  in  close  approximation,  so  as  to  leave  merely  the  sutural 
lines  evident ;  but,  as  they  dev  elope,  they  divide,  and,  separating  when 
they  grow  older,  leave  the  resemblance  naturally  less  evident. 

The  development  of  sutures  isolates  the  processes  of  the  axis ;  and  ob- 
servers who  looked  at  them  superficially,  and  out  of  this  connexion,  have 
been  tempted  to  call  their  further  removed  forms  ''  scales,"  and  to  regard 
them  as  modified  leaves.  It  might  be  urged  that  analogous  processes 
are  present  in  Equisetaces,  which  show  branches  rather  then  leaves 
as  appendages ;  and,  perhaps,  the  generally  unbranched  condition  of  the 
fertUe  stems,  as  compared  with  the  barren  ones,  might  be  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  accepting  these  processes  in  the  cone  as  a  cluster 
of  transformed  branches. 

It  is  of  the  essential  character  of  these  axial  processes  that  in  some 
way  they  shall  bear  the  organs  of  reproduction,  whether  as  in  Fucaceee 


learca.  In  the  lower  MCtion,  that  which  repreeents  the  cotyledoD,  t.  e.  the  frond,  is  the  part 
moet  developed,  whilst  the  other  is  rudimentary ;  in  the  superior  section  the  frond  is  seen 
reduced  to  a  mininiQni  in  the  lOtyledoCi  sufficient  simply  to  assist  the  organism  in  its  first 
stage,  whilst  the  more  highly  organized  portion  here  is  more  highly  developed.  Thus  a 
possible  mode  of  development  or  pasii«ge  from  the  Cryptngamia  into  Phanerogamia  might 
be  obtained,  which  would  account,  without  violent  and  unnatural  changes  of  plan,  for  the 
geological  revelations  of  plant  growth,  and  which  would  likewise  account  for  the  apparent 
alieence  in  Ciyptogamia  of  cotyledons  (the  frond  actually  serving  as  such),  and  for  their 
presence  in  Phanerogamia,  where  they  still  remain  as  relics  of  the  frond,  and  as  indica- 
tions of  an  anterior  stage  of  growth. 
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they  be  united  bo  as  to  form  cups  or  conceptacles,  or  separated  by 
fissures  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  isolated.  These  oi^ans  may  be  borne 
all  over  the  parietes,  as  in  the  FucacesB — within  the  rim  of  the  isolated 
peltate  process,  as  in  EquiaetaceaB — on  the  upper  surface  of  the  process 
near  the  axis  in  some  PinacesBy  or  beneath,  as  in  the  peltate  scale  of 
Gycadacese,  or  on  the  sides,  as  in  their  leaf -like  processes.  Then  the 
anthers  are  on  the  under  surface  of  certain  male  cone  scales ;  and 
beneath,  likewise,  in  the  peltate  male  scales  of  the  Taxaceae.  Thus, 
whilst  in  Fucacece  they  are  borne  all  over  the  parietes,  their  arrangement 
in  higher  plants  shows  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  parietes  of  the 
isolated  processes  on  which  they  may  not  likewise  be  found. 

The  so-called  ''scales"  therefore  are,  in  point  of  fact,  essentially 
reproductive  organ  bearers,  and  hence  should  properly  be  regarded  as 
peduncles.  Peduncles,  it  is  admitted,  are  not  unfrequently  various  in 
form ;  they  are  not  always  stalk-like  and  round,  but  are  occasionally 
flattened  and  fasciated. 

In  certain  plants,  such  as  Huseus  cteuleatus,  they  even  assume  the 
appearance  of  leaves ;  and,  when  this  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no 
reason  for  feeling  a  difficulty,  when  in  cones  the  processes  become  flattened 
and  scale- like. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Lindley,  when  he  contends  that  cone  scales  are  metamorphosed 
leaves.  Whilst  they  differ  from  true  leaves  in  function,  in  form,  and 
in  strncture,  they  differ  also  in  occasionally  arising,  as  in  Pinus  silvea^ 
irisy  from  the  axils  of  degraded  or  rudimentary  leaves.  This  is  what 
occurs  likewise  in  the  case  of  It,  aculeattts ;  and,  whilst  Dr.  Lindley 
argues  that  leaves  may  arise  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  not  what  usually  happens.  Schleiden,  indeed,  in  putting  for- 
ward the  view  that  these  peduncle  processes  of  the  cone  were  axillary 
buds  of  carpellary  scales,  broadly  stated  that/o/t«m  in  axilld  folii  would 
be  without  example  in  the  vegetable  world. 

Accepting  the  cone  as  a  form  of  inflorescence  composed  of  a  number  of 
peduncles  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  remembering  the  tendency 
to  separation  of  parts  in  development,  certain  forms  will  be  seen  to  fall  in 
easily  as  more  highly  modified  forms  of  this.  For  instance,  we  may  place 
here,  in  relationship  to  it,  the  superficially  dissimilar,  but  really  analo- 
gous, many-branched  spadix  of  Palmaceae  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  we  look  at  a 
compound  fruit  of  one  of  the  Pandanaceae,  where  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
a  spadix,  we  discover  (as  in  FVeycinetia  imhricaia)  a  superficially  striking 
resemblance  to  the  strobilus,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
peduncles  are  arranged. 

III. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  author's  views,  reference  is  re- 
quested to  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

In  Fig.  1,  Plate  I.,  the  receptacle  of  a  Fucus  is  represented  in  ver- 
tical section.  The  reproductive  organs  are  contained  in  the  conceptacles, 
which,  communicating  outwards  by  pores,  give  the  margin  an  indented 
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appearance.  Looking  at  this  receptacle  from  another  point  of  view,  ve 
shall  find  it  to  be  composed  of  a  central  axis,  which  divides  out  into 
short  processes  that  bear  the  reproductive  organs.  This  is  their  essential 
function  in  common  with  that  portion  of  the  axis  included  between  their 
bases.  These  axial  processes  in  the  present  instance  are  not  isolated, 
but  united  together;  so  that,  looked  at  £rom  without,  only  an  oval  body, 
pierced  with  pores,  is  observed. 

Development,  however,  is  accompanied  by  the  division  and  eepara- 
tion  of  parts.  This  we  may  suppose  to  happen  here  by  the  gradual 
isolation  of  the  axial  processes  almdy  mentioned.  The  united  exterior 
of  the  receptacle  is  split  up  by  fissures,  running  from  pore  to  pore,  as 
imagined  in  Fig.  2 ;  and  we  have  then  the  axial  processes  isolated  from 
each  other  and  distinct  What  was  essential  with  them — the  bearing 
of  the  reproductive  organs — remains  constant ;  though  these,  instead  of 
being  spread  over  the  whole  interior  surfeuse,  may  be  restricted  to  par- 
ticular parts. 

The  division  and  isolation  spoken  of  do  not  take  place  in  the  Fucaceee. 
We  must  look  for  it  in  a  higher  order,  and  shall  readily  discover  it 
in  the  stiobilus  of  the  Equisetacese.  In  Fig.  3  we  have  a  vertical 
section  of  this  cone.  Considered  in  this  light,  its  affinities  with  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  FucuB  become  obvious,  and  scarcely  require  to  be  pointed 
out  Everything  renudns  the  same,  except  that  the  spores  are  not  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  interior  of  a  conceptade,  but  restricted  to  the 
inner  rim  of  the  peltate  head  of  the  axial  process.  Of  course,  as  these 
processes  a*%  isolated,  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  perfect  cone  does 
not  show  pores,  but  fissures.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  identical  with  the 
fissured  receptacle  as  imagined  in  Fig.  2. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  next  modifications  are  accomplished 
by  simple  changes  in  the  axial  processes,  taken  by  themselves,  or  with 
regard  to  the  axis.  In  the  first  instance,  the  receptacle  is  wholly  cel- 
lular, aa  is  the  plant  which  bears  it.  Some  difference  has  been  observed 
between  the  laxer  cell  tissue  of  the  centre  and  the  denser  parenchyma 
which  surrounds  it.  In  more  highly  oiganized  plants  a  similar  rela- 
tionship ia  preserved  between  the  axial  and  the  peripherical  tissues. 

Passing  from  the  preceding  examples  to  Figs.  4  and  5,  we  come 
to  explicable  developments  of  those  forms  in  the  higher  order  of 
the  Pinaceffi.  In  the  first-named  figure  we  have  a  vertical  section  of 
a  galbulus  (of  Cupressus  sempervirena) ;  in  the  second,  a  similar  sec- 
tion of  the  strobilus  or  cone  {otFinus  syhestru).  In  the  galbulus  the 
axial  pTooesses  are  not  so  remote  in  form  from  what  we  have  seen  them 
in  the  cone  of  Equisetum  as  not  to  allow  of  the  relationship  being  re- 
cognised without  difficulty.  Here  also  they  are  peltate ;  and  the  only 
remarkable  difference  is,  that  the  ovules  are  not  borne  exactly  in  the 
same  spot  as  the  spores,  but  a  Uttle  removed  from  it.  This,  however, 
was  mentioned  as  to  be  expected*   In  the  Pine  cone  (Fig.  5)  the  axial 


*  These  female  conei  are  strictly  enalogoos  to  the  ovaries  of  Angiospermia,  being  in 
bet  oraries.    Considering  them  as  such,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  diverse  distri- 
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prooeflses  bare  become  more  elongated,  but  they  still  have  something  in 
their  thickened  extremities  to  remind  us  of  the  more  primitive  forms. 
This  is  lost  or  modified  in  other  members  of  the  same  family. 

Becollecting  that  these  aadal  processes  are  peduncles,  we  may  dis- 
cover them  in  Angiospermia,  under  various  modifications.  For  instance, 
in  Fig.  6,  we  have  a  fruit  which  bears  an  external  resemblance  to  a 
cone,  in  consequence  of  the  axial  processes  coming  off  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Freyc%n$tia  imhricata,  one  of  the 
Pandanaceee,  or  Screw  Pines.  Isolation  and  separation  of  parts  pro- 
ceeding still,  we  shall  have  the  branched  spadix  of  Palms  as  a  resulting 
form,  tile  spathe  perhaps  standing  for  the  involucre  present  in  the  com- 
posite and  umbelliferous  plants. 

In  the  lowest  forms  mentioned  the  extreme  receptacles  are  occasion- 
ally outgrown;  and  where  in  the  Pine  we  have  the  compound  or  male 
cone,  the  axis  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  tuft  of  leaves.  Now,  in  some 
Arads  we  have  this  condition  of  things  visible  in  a  modified  manner. 
In  Arum  maetUatum^  for  instance,  the  axis  or  spadix  bears  the  female 
and  the  male  organs,  next  a  few  ''nectaries,"  rudimentary  leaves  pro- 
bably, and  finally  is  prolonged  into  a  cellular  or  fleshy  club. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  csenanthium  of  the  Fig. 
The  peduncle  has  been  said  to  be  "  excavated,"  the  flowers  being  inside. 
Might  we  not,  however,  rather  regard  a  conceptacle  of  the  Fucus  as 
a  distant  antetype  of  this  inflorescence  ?  That  also  may  properly  be  called 
a  csBnanthium;  for  the  "flowers" — i.e.,  the  reproductive  organs  and 
their  filaments— abide  together  in  community.  Both  are  cavities  con- 
taining these,  and  opening  to  the  air,  each  by  a  pore,  be  it  large  or 
smalL  Around  this  opening  are  filaments,  sometimes  protruding  in  one 
instance,  and  scales  to  represent  them  in  the  case  of  the  Fig.  These  in 
further  developed  forms  receive  the  name  of  involucres. 

The  direction  of  growth  being  coincident  with  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  the  tendency  here  is  to  push  up  the  bottom  of  the  canity,  and, 
in  fact,  to  turn  the  csBnanthium  inside  out.  In  Dorstenia  eowtrayerva 
(Fig.  8)  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  process  has  gone  so  far  as  to  level 
up  the  cavity,  disparting  its  edges.  In  Fig.  9,  the  female  capitulum  of 
Artocarpw  tneita,  the  process  has  been  fially  completed.  These  three 
are  instances  from  plants  closely  allied.  The  capitulum  of  a  Composite 
shows  the  tendency  described,  changing  the  form  of  the  peduncle  extre- 
mity as  it  fiowers  and  ripens.  In  Fig.  10,  for  instance,  the  common  Dande- 
lion fiower  and  peduncle  extremity  are  shown.  The  peduncle  is  "  exca- 
vated" occasionally  more  deeply  than  what  is  seen  in  this  hasty  sketch ; 
as  it  flowers  and  ripens^  however,  the  centre  rises  into  a  conical  form, 
and  the  globular  shape  of  the  head  of  the  perfectiy  ripened  seed  is  well 
known.  On  following  this  process  attentively,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scales  around  the  mouth  of  the  csenanthium  have  been  displaced  so  as  to 
become  the  involucre  of  the  capitulum. 

bation  of  what  repreaont  the  ovules  in  the  locoli  is  explicable  by  what  we  see  there. 
Taken  in  this  oonnezioOi  Schleiden's  opposition  to  the  theory  of  marginarplaoentation 
receires  support. 
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Isolation  and  separation  oontinuiog,  we  have  the  simple  umbel 
(Fig.  11)  arising  from  the  capitnlum  by  the  development  of  foot  stalks 
to  the  flowers.  This  natural  advance  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  before  I 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  previously  noticed.  Compound  umbels,  from 
ramification  of  the  peduncles  of  their  simple  umbels,  seem  to  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  have  been  so  set  down.  However,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  peduncles  ramify  into  pedicels,  and  produce  involu- 
eels  occasionally.  The  true  course  of  development  is  otherwise.  If  an 
umbel  come  from  a  capitulum«  and  that  from  a  concave  caenanthium, 
whose  antetype  is  a  conceptacle,  we  must  return  back  for  a  clue  and  an 
illustration.  Take  an  ii^orescence,  such  as  Fig.  4,  and  say  that 
here  there  are  five  conceptacles.  Each  of  these  five  cavities,  being 
turned  inside  out,  so  as  to  form  conical  heads  (as  shown  with  regard  to 
the  Fig)y  we  shall  have  five  capitula.  Let  them  have  a  peduncle  deve- 
loped to  each,  and  we  shall  have  an  infiorescence,  such  as  that  seen  in 
Fig.  12,  Mairiearta  camomilla — a  loose  corymb,  bearing  composite  flow- 
ers. If  those  peduncles  should  arise  at  one  point,  and  the  sessile  flowers  of 
the  capitula  get  stalked,  we  should  have  a  compound  umbel  of  five  prin- 
cipal radiating  peduncles.  The  involucres  of  the  composite  capitula 
become  the  involucels  of  the  umbellules,  and  the  leaves  in  whose  axils 
these  pedimcles  arise  cluster  together  to  form  the  general  involucre. 

Supposing  the  axis  of  the  composite  flower  to  be  prolonged,  the 
spike  (Fig.  1 3)  might  be  the  result,  as  has  been  stated.  It  might  even 
have  been  added  that  the  scales  found  often  between  the  florets  become 
bracts.  But  what  of  the  involucre  ?  Until  the  absence  of  an3rthing  to 
represent  it  be  explained,  I  shall  believe  it  more  natural  to  deduce  the 
spike  as  well  as  the  spadix  from  the  simpler  forms ;  as,  for  instance, 
through  the  cone  the  abortive  leaves,  in  whose  axils  (Fig.  5)  the  pe- 
duncles arise,  becoming  bracts  in  the  spike ;  then,  as  the  axis  was  men- 
tioned as  prolonged  into  a  tuft  of  leaves  beyond  the  male  cone  oi  Finns 
syhestrtB,  so  in  Fig.  14  we  have  the  axis  prolonged  beyond  the  flower 
head,  leaving  it  as  a  glomerulus.  This  is  a  cymose  circle  of  definite  in- 
florescence. 

What  form  anterior  to,  and  yet  foreshadowing  the  cyme  of  definite 
infloresence,  is  to  be  observed  ?  At  the  extremity  of  the  axis  here  the 
reproductive  organs  are  produced,  ai^d  the  plant  becomes  forked,  con- 
tinuing to  develope  by  axillary  growth.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  we 
have  in  Ceramium  (Fig.  16),  one  of  the  Floridece,  or  red  sea  weeds. 
Their  favellae  terminate  axial  growth  there,  and  are  subtended  by  axil- 
lary ramuli  in  the  same  way.  Any  one  who  compares  Figs.  15  ( Ceras- 
tium)  and  16,  will  at  once  observe  their  essential  identity.  This  is 
additional  proof  from  morphology  that  the  favellsB  are  reproductive 
organs,  whilst  the  tetraspores^  immersed  in  the  ramuli,  should  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  bulbels. 

IV. 

This  arrangement  of  affinities  appears  corroborated  by  the  acknow- 
ledged relationships  of  certain  families  to  certain  others ;  and  likewise 
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by  the  position  and  priority  of  vegetable  groups  as  revealed  by  geolo- 
gical research.  Thus  it  brings  into  some  sort  of  progressive  connexion 
Fucoids,  EquisetaoesB,  Goniferee,  and  Pabnaceffi.  Even  in  members  of 
the  same  family  corroboration  is  received  from  previously  recognised 
peculiarities.  Thus  in  the  Ash  order  we  have  the  Ash  having  apetalous 
flowers,  and  the  Privet  having  flowers  with  petals.  The  inflorescence 
in  the  first  case  is  a  raceme,  in  the  second  it  is  the  more  developed 
panicle.  This,  however,  is  a  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  I  have  not 
had  time  to  give  sufficient  attention ;  and  the  developments  of  parts 
may  not  always  be  coequaL 

Considered  from  a  geological  point  of  view  this  arrangement  of 
afiinities  fairly  coincides  with  scientific  discoveries.  Por,  in  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Palaeozoic  epochs,  Pucoids,  Equisetacese,  and  Gymnosperms 
are  first  found ;  whilst  in  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  some  doubtful  Monocotyle- 
dons begin  to  present  themselves.  When,  afterwards,  the  Dicotyledons 
make  their  appearance,  the  Amentaceas  are  amongst  the  earliest  to 
show  themselves.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remark  that,  where  the 
word  "  type"  or  *'  antetype"  has  been  used,  I  have  not  meant  to  indi- 
cate a  fixed  form,  but  merely  a  remarkable  stage,  which  may  be  a  rest- 
ing point  in  transitional  development. 
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XIX. — Ov  THE  Physiology  of  Proxbusion  o»  the  ToirouB,  and  its 
Deviation  to  the  Affected  Side  in  Unilateral  Paraltsis.  By 
Thomas  Haydin,  M.D.,  M.E.I.A. 

[Read  June  11,  1866.*] 

In  the  communication  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
Academy  I  propose  to  discuss  the  physiology  of  protrusion  of  the 
tongue,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly  by  which,  in 
anilateral  paralysis  of  that  organ,  as  exemplified  in  hemiplegia,  it 
deviates  in  protrusion  to  the  paralyzed  side,  whereas  the  features,  as 
is  well  known,  move  to  the  opposite  or  unaffected  side,  as  does  likewise 
the  tongue  itself  in  all  its  movements  save  that  of  protrusion. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  what  follows,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
start  with  a  few  general  propositions  in  reference  to  the  action  of  vo- 
luntary muscles. 

Muscular  contraction  consists  essentially  in  intrinsic  molecular  ap- 
proximation, by  which  the  constituent  particles  of  the  muscle,  its 
sarcous  elements,  are  brought  into  closer  mutual  proximity,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  muscle  itself  are  drawn  towards  one  another. 

The  range  of  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  directly  as  the  length  of  its 
fibres,  irrespectively  of  tendon  and  all  other  extrinsic  substances,  and 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  length. 

The  force  of  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  as  the  number  and  dia- 
meter of  its  fibres,  irrespectively  of  their  length ;  and  its  effect  depends 
mainly  upon  the  angle  at  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  osseous  lever ; 
the  order  of  lever  used ;  and  the  point  of  attachment. 

In  no  instance  can  a  muscle  in  contraction  carry  its  moveable,  be- 
yond its  fixed  point  of  attachment. 

A  muscle  acting  upon  a  lever  at  an  acute  angle,  and  moving  it  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  may,  however,  carry  the  proximal  extremity  of 
the  lever  far  beyond  its  own  fixed  point  of  attachment,  the  distance 
being  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  lever,  and  the  length  of  tbe  fibres 
of  the  muscle  (see  diagram  No.  1,  PL  XIII.). 

Two  levers  so  acted  upon  by  two  coequal  forces,  and  moving  at  an 
acute  angle,  say  of  45®,  would  have  a  tendency  to  intersect  at  their 
point  of  mutual  contract ;  if  inflexible,  and  offering  equal  resistance, 
they  would  both  be  arrested  at  this  point ;  but  if  flexible,  of  equal 
power  of  resistance,  and  propelled  by  equal  forces,  they  would  advance, 

*  This  paper  was  held  over  for  the  "  Transactions,"  but  the  author  not  wishing  to 
leave  it  any  longer  nnpnblished,  it  is  ptinted  here,  though  not  properly  belonging  to  the 
SeesioD  of  1867-68. 
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not  in  the  axis  of  either,  but  in  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  formed  by 
their  prolonged  axes  (see  diagram  No.  2,  PI.  XIII.). 

If,  however,  the  propelling  forces  be  unequal,  both  levers  will  de- 
viate to  the  side  of  that  which  is  the  weaker ;  and  if  either  force  be 
entirely  annihilated,  then  the  two  levers,  though  with  diminished  im- 
petus, will  advance  in  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  lever  of  the  unafifected 
side  (see  diagram  No.  3,  PI.  XIII.). 

The  tongue,  as  a  muscular  organ,  consists  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
muscles.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  were  that  necessary  to  my  present 
purpose,  that  the  principal  of  the  intrinsic  muscles — namely,  the  lin- 
gualis  of  Douglas,  is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides.  The  function  of 
these  muscles  is  to  impart  to  the  tongue  intrinsic  motions,  by  which  its 
shape  and  consistence  are  altered ;  whilst  that  of  the  extrinsic  muscles 
is  to  communicate  to  it  movements  of  place  and  direction,  to  modify  its 
figure ;  and  likewise  of  necessity  its  density. 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  the  stylo-glossus,  the  hyo- 
fflossuSf  the  palato-glo88us,  and  the  genio-hyo-glossug ;  these  muscles  are 
connected,  as  their  names  imply,  with  the  styloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone;  the  OS  hyoides;  the  soft  palate,  and  the  chin,  or  body 
of  the  inferior  maxilla,  respectively.  The  stylo-glossus  retracts  tlie 
tongue,  draws  it  towards  the  corresponding  side,  deflects  its  apex  to 
the  same  side,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  corresponding  mus- 
cle of  the  opposite  side,  may  expand  it  transversely,  and  raise  it 
to  the  palate.  The  hyo-glossi  retract  the  protruded  tongue  whilst 
contracting  it  in  its  transverse  diameter,  and  by  depressing  its  edges 
they  may  render  its  upper  surface  cod  vex.  The  palato-glossus  may  raise 
the  edge  of  the  tongue,  and,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  render 
its  superior  surface  transversely  concave. 

The  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  is  that  to  which  I  would  invito 
the  special  attention  of  the  Academy.  These  muscles  arise  from  the 
superior  genial  eminence  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  by  a  common  tuft-likc 
tendon,  from  which  the  fibres  of  each  muscle  expand  like  the  rays  of  a 
fan ;  the  posterior  fibres  pass  backwards  and  downwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides ;  all  the  other  fibres  pass  through  the 
substance  of  the  tongue^  at  each  side  of  the  middle  Hne,  from  its  in- 
ferior, towards  its  superior  surface,  with  various,  but  successively- 
diminishing  degrees  of  obliquity  from  behind  forwards ;  the  anterior 
fibres,  after  transversing  the  substance  of  the  tongue  in  the  direction 
upwards  and  backwards  for  some  distance,  are  curved  forward ;  whilst 
those  immediately  in  front,  which  reach  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  are 
likewise  curved  slightly  downwards  in  the  terminal  portion  of  their 
course  (see  diagram  No.  4,  PL  XIII.). 

The  absolute  direction  of  the  fibres,  from  origin  to  insertion,  will 
be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  tongue.  When  that 
organ  is  entirely  confined  within  the  intra-dental  portion  of  the  mouth, 
all  the  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme anterior,  pass  backwards  and  downwards ;  but  when  the  tongue 
is  protruded,  or  forcibly  drawn  forwards  out  of  the  mouth,  the  fibres 
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of  the  anterior  half  of  the  muscle  pass  upwards,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  likewise  forwards. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  so-called  genio-pharyngeus, 
which  has  been  described  as  an  offset  from  the  genio-hyo-glossus, 
passing  from  the  edge  of  the  tongue  to  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and 
constituting  the  glossal  attachment  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx. 

If  the  relative  disposition  of  the  inner  or  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
gemo-hyo-gloBsi  muscles  of  opposite  sides  be  carefully  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  not  parallel,  as  usually  described  in  works 
on  anatomy,  but  disposed,  relatively  to  one  another,  at  an  acute  angle, 
sahent  forwards. 

This  angle  is  maintained,  and  the  intervening  space  is  filled  up,  by 
a  soft,  granular,  adipose  substance,  which  exists  in  greatest  quantity 
hchind,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os  hyoides,  where  the  interspace  between 
the  muscles  is  widest.  To  this  substance  Haller  attributes  the  func- 
tion of  lubricating  the  muscular  fibres,  and  thus  obviating  the  effects  of 
mutual  friction  ;  but  this  purpose  we  know  to  be  served  by  a  fine  fluid , 
which  dunng  life,  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  probably  in  a 
state  of  halitus ;  besides,  in  other  muscles  and  muscular  organs,  for 
example  the  heart,  where  action  is  not  less  vigorous,  fat  does  not  exist 
in  the  healthy  state. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  lingual  fat  or  smegma 
seems  to  be,  to  divarigate  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  in  conformity 
with  the  figure  of  the  tongue,  and  thereby  confer  upon  that  organ 
greater  precision  and  concentration  of  force  in  its  forward  movements. 
Haller,  in  his  treatise  De  Fabnca  et  usu  Lingua^  whilst  attributing  to 
this  fat  the  purpose  already  mentioned,  admits  that  it  exists  in  greatest 
quantity  near  the  os  hyoides,  where  obviously  muscular  movement  is 
least  active,  and  where,  consequently,  the  function  he  assigns  to  it 
would  be  least  required :  he  says — "  Interstitia  enim  huj  usmodi  fibrarum 
ad  basin  linguae,  qua  ossi  hyoidi  adheeret,  prsecipue  copiosa  pinguedine 
replentur."* 

Malpighi,f  whilst  admitting  that  the  principal  situation  of  the  lin- 
gual adeps  is  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  assigns  to  it  noTparticular  use. 

Ab  regards  the  agency  by  which  the  tongue  is  protruded  from  the 
month,  all  anatomists  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  genio-hyo-glossi 
muscles  as  the  sole  active  agents  in  that  movement.  Haller^  says, 
"  valet  hie  musculus  (viz.  genio-glossus)  linguam  in  anteriora  trahere, 
ct  simul  ex  ore  protrahere." 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  account  of 
the  action  of  these  muscles,  and  still  less  satisfactory  is  it,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  as  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  protru- 
fdon  of  the  tongue  is  accomplished.  Yet,  in  no  work  preceding  that 
of  Haller,  nor  in  any  written  since  his  time  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 


*  Haller  **  De  fabrics  et  osu  Lingua,*"  c.  xxxviii. 

t  Harcelli  Malpighi  exercitas  epistolica  de  lingua  ad  Alphonsum  Borellium  1 664, 
p,  38.  J"  OpuB  dtat.,"  c.  IxtHi. 
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tunity  of  consulting,  is  a  more  full  or  definite  exposition  of  this  sub- 
ject to  be  found  than  is  contained  in  the  short  passage  just  quoted. 

That  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  muscular  action  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  asprotruaors  of  the  tongue, 
will  appear  from  two  considerations  : — 

1st.  There  is  no  example  in  the  body,  unless  that  furnished  by 
these  muscles  can  be  admitted  as  such,  of  a  muscle  carrying  its 
moveable  point  of  attachment  beyond  its  fixed  point,  by  its  own 
contraction. 

2nd.  There  is  absolutely  no  example  in  the  body,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  tongue,  of  a  symmetrical  organ,  paralysed  on  one  side, 
and  moving,  by  contraction  of  its  muscles,  towards  the  side  of 
paralysis. 

The  point  of  origin  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  being  the  superior  genial 
eminence,  the  course  of  all  its  fibres,  from  origin  to  insertion,  when  the 
tongue  is  lodged  within  the  mouth,  must  be  more  or  less  directly  back- 
wards, owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  chin  (see  diagram  No.  4).  The 
initiatory  stage  of  the  advancement  of  the  tongue,  therefore,  involves 
no  difficulty  of  comprehension ;  it  is  effected  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  muscular  dynamics,  by  which  the  extremities  of  a  muscle 
in  contraction  tend  to  approach  one  another. 

The  progress  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  line  of  the  teeth  cannot  be 
explained  under  this  law,  for  it  involves  the  transgression  of  the  fixed 
point  of  attachment  of  the  muscles  engaged,  by  their  moveable  points, 
and  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  its  advancement ;  but  without  infring- 
ing this  law,  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  inserted  at  an  acute  angle  into 
a  distant  point  of  a  lever  may  advance  that  lever  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  or  at  an  angle  with  it,  and  in  proportion  to  their  length,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  and  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  diagram 
No.  1.  In  this  law,  I  conceive,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  tongue  uuder  the  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  to  which  I 
now  invite  the  attention  of  the  Academy. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  muscles,  radiating  from  a 
common  point  of  origin  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
inferior  maxilla,  are  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides  and  inferior  surface  of 
the  tongue  along  its  middle  line  from  base  to  apex,  penetrating  its  sub- 
stance even  to  its  dorsum.  Eor  the  present  I  leave  out  of  consi- 
deration the  angularity  of  the  plaues  of  the  two  muscles,  as  being 
unnecessary  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  namely,  the  protrusion 
of  the  tongue,  and  in  no  way  qualifying  my  argument.  In  the  initia- 
tory stage  of  protrusion  the  fibres  of  the  two  muscles,  having  all  a 
direction  more  or  less  backwards  (see  diagram  No.  4),  co-operate 
to  pull  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth ;  the  dorsum  is  depressed  and  ren- 
dered flat ;  the  tongue  becomes  rigid  and  straight ;  the  os  hyoides  is 
raised  towards  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  advances  beyond  the  line  of  the 
teeth.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  tongue  the  anterior  fibres  cease 
to  co-operate,  maintaining  only  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  regu- 
lating the  direction  of  the  apex  under  the  guidance  of  volition.  In 
proportion  as  the  tongue  advances  a  greater  number  of  the  fasciculi  of 
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the  muscles  become  inert  as  regards  protrusion,  till  the  final  stage 
is  arrived  at,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  posterior  fibres  only,  and 
therefore  with  greatly  diminished  force.  Ketraction  of  the  tongue 
is  now  effected  by  all  the  fibres  of  these  muscles,  whose  point  of  inser- 
tion is  in  front  of  their  point  of  origin,  assisted  by  the  special  retrac- 
tors, namely,  the  hyo,  and  stylo-glossi  (see  diagram  No.  4).  During 
the  progress  of  the  tongue  forwards  the  organ  is  converted  into  a  solid 
end  rigid  lever  by  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  stylo-glossi«  palato- 
glossi,  and  hyo-glossi  muscles,  the  two  former  of  which  tend  to  elevate, 
and  the  latter  to  depress  it ;  whilst  the  stylo-glossi,  by  their  course 
along  the  margins  of  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  and  acting  in  equilibrium, 
render  it  straight  and  rigid  in  its  entire  length.  In  this  explanation 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  wonderful  selective  power  which  the  will 
possesses,  of  directing  upon  special  groups  of  muscles,  upon  individual 
muscles,  and  even  upon  particular  parts  of  the  same  muscle,  the 
stimulus  of  contraction,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to 
circumstances. 

Owing  to  the  fan-like  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo- 
glossi,  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the-  muscles  must  successively  pass  out 
of  action  as  protrusors,  according  as  their  points  of  insertion  are  carried 
in  front  of  die  teeth  by  the  advancing  tongue ;  hence  the  progress  of 
the  tongue  forwards  must  be  efiected  with  progressively  diminishing 
power  (see  diagram  No,  4).  I  have  verified  this  observation  in  my 
own  person  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — 

A  light  wooden  cylinder  was  introduced  into  my  mouth,  within 
the  range  of  my  teeth;  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  rested  on 
a  balance;  the  balance  was  now  weighted,  and  I  found  that  by  pressing 
the  point  of  my  tongue  against  the  end  of  the  cylinder  in  my  mouth, 
with  all  the  force  I  was  capable  of  exercising,  I  could  lift  a  weight 
of  4lb8.  When  the  tongue  was  advanced  a  quarter  of  on  inch  in  front 
of  the  teeth,  I  could  lift  2  Jibs.,  and  when  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
only  2lbs. 

No  doubt  this  result  may  be  in  some  measure  explained  in  another 
way.  It  has  been  shown  by  Schwann  that  muscles  contract  with 
maximum  power  in  the  acme  of  extension,  and  with  a  force  diminishing 
in  a  progressive  ratio  as  contraction  proceeds ;  but  manifestly  so  great 
a  difference  in  the  lifting  force  of  the  tgngue,  as  that  between  4lbs.  and 
2^1bs.9  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  a  loss  of 
nearly  one-half  the  protrusive  force  of  the  tongue  could  not  be  occa- 
noned  by  a  contraction  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  posterior  fibres  of 
its  protrusor  muscles. 

Li  the  exhaustive  treatise  of  Bourgery  and  Jacob,*  I  find  the  follow- 
ing statement : — ''  As  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  genio-glossi  mus- 
cles, since  they  are  united  along  the  middle  plane,  it  will  be  difiicult  to 
apprehend  a  very  perceptible  difierence  between  their  isolated  and 
simultaneous  conU*action.'' 

*  Traits  Complet  de  TAnatoinie  de  rHomme,  vol.  ii.,  page  53. 
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If  the  muscles  were  united  along  the  middle  plane  as  described,  or  if 
they  were  parallel  by  their  opposed  surfaces,  then,  no  doubt,  they  would 
simply  reinforce  one  another ;  and,  considering  the  direction  in  which 
their  force  is  applied,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  coald  serve  as  reciprocal  antagonists,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  other  duplicate  muscles  disposed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  median 
line. 

But  anatomy  shows  that  they  are  not  parallel ;  they  are  disposed  at 
a  very  acute  angle,  salient  forwards,  and  are  separated  behind  by  a  mass 
of  soft  adipose  tissue  as  already  described. 

The  triangular  interval  between  the  muscles,  as  likewise  the  adipose 
substance  which  occupies  it,  will  be  readily  perceived  on  making  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  boiled  tongue  of  the  sheep,  or  other  mammal, 
near  its  inferior  surface,  and  through  its  entire  length. 

Pathology  shows  no  less  conclusively  a  marked  difference  as  between 
the  isolated  and  combined  action  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  and 
the  existence  of  a  very  decided  antagonism  between  them. 

In  complete  hemiplegia  involving  the  face  and  tongue,  the  features, 
as  is  well  known,  are  drawn  towards  the  unaffected  side,  whilst  the 
tongue  in  protrusion  deviates  to  the  side  of  paralysis ;  this  shows,  as 
regards  the  tongue,  an  antagonism  between  its  protrusor  muscles,  but 
of  a  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  character,  and  at  the  same  time  seems 
to  be  in  contravention  of  the  law,  that  muscles,  when  paralyzed,  are 
overpowered  by  their  antagonists,  and  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
fixed  attachments  of  the  latter.  In  protrusion  of  the  tongue  the  muscles 
engaged  are  mutually  co-operative,  and  corrective  of  one  another;  they 
act  upon  the  tongue  as  upon  a  rigid  lever,  but  acting  at  an  angle,  each 
tends  to  carry  it  forwards  and  to  the  opposite  side ;  acting,  however, 
simultaneously,  and  with  equal  force,  they  correct  one  another,  and 
carry  the  tongue  directly  forwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  line  intermediate 
between  their  respective  axes  (see  diagram  No.  2). 

In  the  event  of  one  of  these  two  forces  being  suspended,  as  occurs  in 
hemiplegia,  the  opposing  force  being  now  the  sole  agent  in  protrusion, 
and  free  to  act  without  correction,  will  carry  the  tongue  forwards  and 
to  the  opposite  or  paralyzed  side,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  axis  of  its  own 
proper  motion  (see  diagram  No.  3). 

In  case  of  partial  paralysis  of  one  of  the  opposing  muscles,  the  tongue, 
being  in  some  degree  governed  by  the  weaker  force,  will  advance  in  a 
direction  less  decidedly  lateral,  or  at  an  angle  with  the  common  axis  of 
motion  of  the  two  muscles,  determined  by  their  relative  contractile 
force,  and  directly  as  the  difference  in  force  between  them  (see  diagram 

No.  3). 

Granted  that  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  are  the  sole  protrusors  of 
the  tongue  ;  I  submit — 

Ist.  That  their  action  is  peculiar  in  this;  that  whilst  in  the  first 
stage  of  protrusion  they  act,  like  other  muscles,  by  traction;  in  the  latter 
stages  they  act  by  propulsion. 

2nd.  That  in  propelling  the  tongue  forwards  they  act  upon  it  as  a 
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leTer  of  the  first  order,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  projects  from 
the  mouth ;  the  posterior  extremity  within  the  mouth  heing  acted  upon 
by  the  protrusors,  and  the  fulcrum  constituted  by  the  palato-glossi 
muscles  (see  diagram  No.  4). 

3rd.  The  Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  are  disposed  relatively  to  one 
another  at  a  very  acute  angle,  salient  forwards,  and  therefore  taken 
separately  they  act  upon  the  tongue  in  protrusion,  not  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  but  at  an  acute  angle  with  it,  carrying  it  to  the  opposite 
side ;  but  acting  conjointly,  and  with  equal  force,  they  are  mutually 
corrective  of  one  another,  and  carry  the  tongue  directly  forwards. 

And,  4th.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  when  the  protrusor  muscle 
of  one  tdde  is  paralyzed,  the  other,  acting  without  correction,  will  pro- 
tmde  the  tongue  towards  the  side  of  paralysis. 


XX. — Catalogue  of  101  D&awings  op  Akchitecttjbil  Awtiqtjities, 
raox  o&iGiNAX  Sketches,  presknted  to  the  Librakt  of  the  Botal 
Irish  Acadbmt.  By  George  V.  Dv  Noter,  M.E.I.  A.,  &c..  District 
Surveyor,  (Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  to  form  VoL  IX.  of  a 
similar  donation. 

[ReAd  November  11,  1867.] 

Mdlifont  Ahhey,  Co,  Louth, 

No.  1 .  View,  looking  N.  N.  W.,  of  the  choir  of  the  great  church. 
This  building  has  been  erroneously  regarded  by  recent  writers  as  *'  the 
great  church  of  Mellifont  Abbey,"  and  surprise  is  expressed  that  it  could 
have  contained  the  eleven  high  altars  recorded  to  have  been  within  it. 
To  any  careful  observer,  it  is  evident  that  the  building  in  question  is 
merely  a  choir  of  what  may  have  been  a  church  of  noble  proportions, 
possibly  of  forty  feet  in  width,  and  twice  or  more  that  in  length. 

No.  2.  Plan  of  the  choir  of  the  great  church.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  so-called  "  doorway"  is  in  reality  the  choir  arch  ;i]  its 
recessed  pilasters  being  all  on  the  interior  face  of  the  wall,  the  external 
portion  being  flat — a  style  of  architecture  unknown  in  the  construction 
of  church  doorways. 

The  remarkable  narrowness  of  this  choir  arch  is  no  doubt  the  re* 
suit  of  careful  design,  with  a  view  to  render  the  choir  as  sacred  as 
possible,  and  allow  but  a  glimpse  from  the  body  of  the  church  into  that 
more  sacred  portion  of  it,  which  glittered  with  stained  glass,  gold,  and 
fresco  painting.* 

No.  3.  Choir  arch. 

No.  4.  Window  in  south  wall  of  the  choir. 

Na  5.  Quaint  figure  of  an  animal  carved  in  high  relief  on  the  key- 
stone of  the  outer  arch.     East  window,  from  the  same. 

No.  6.  Pilasters,  N.  W.  angle  of  the  choir. 

*  See  '*  Wilde's  Beauties  of  the  Borne  and  Black  water."     2nd  edition. 
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No.    7.  Pilasters,  interior  of  the  choir. 

No.    8,  Pilasters,  interior  of  the  choir. 

No.    9.  Base  of  pilasters,  angle  of  choir. 

No.  10.  Base  of  angle  pilasters,  N.  window,  choir. 

No.  11.  Base  and  capital  of  angle  pilaster,  south  window,  choir. 

From  the  peculiar  grace  of  form,  and  deep  under-cutting  of  the 
foliated  capitals  of  the  pilasters  supporting  the  groined  roof  of  the 
building  I  am  illustrating,  as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  a  broad  flat 
rib  running  down  the  external  face  of  each  of  the  pilasters  and  their 
bases,  as  well  as  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  abacus  of  the  capitals,  it 
is  evident  that  this  work  is  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Bloxham,  and  all  writers  on  English  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture, direct  especial  attention  to  this  marked  feature,  as  being  one  which 
is  of  the  utmost  value  in  determining  the  approximate  age  of  a  building ; 
and  it  is  a  surer  guide  in  this  respect,  than  even  the  form  of  the  associ- 
ated arch,  as  we  shall  see  presently  when  describing  the  octagonal  build- 
ing called  "  the  Baptistry,"  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  ruins  at  Mellifont. 

No.  12.  Plan  of  the  octagonal  building  erroneously  called  **The  Bap- 
tistry," S.W.  of,  and  close  to  the  choir.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  an 
abbey  should  be  possessed  of  a  building  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited 
to  the  monks.  We  have  here  undoubtedly  the  chapter  house  of  the  com- 
munity, with  an  apartment  over  it,  as  at  Wells  cathedral,  and  else- 
where in  England.  It  is  perhaps  worUiy  of  note,  that  when  the  masonry 
reached  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  above  the  crown  of  the  semicircular 
arches  on  which  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  stood,  the  architect  ap- 
pears to  have  checked  the  accuracy  of  his  work  by  laying  an  octagonal 
frame  of  timber  over  the  arches,  and  to  have  enclosed  it  in  the  masonry ; 
where  the  building  is  broken  through,  on  the  south  side,  the  presence  of 
this  massive  frame  work  is  indicated  by  a  square  hollow  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  This  is  at  least  the  most  apparent  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  this  singular  square  horizontal  tube  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  over  the  semicircular  arches.  It  may,  however,  be  an  horizontal 
flue  for  warming  the  groined  floor  over  the  arches,  and  was  connected 
with  some  fireplace  in  that  portion  of  the  building  now  destroyed. 

What  yet  remains  of  this  octagonal  building  shows  that  it  was  open 
to  the  air  at  its  basement,  but  groined  with  stone :  the  upper  story 
thus  formed  having  been  lighted  by  a  large  aperture  in  each  side  of  the 
octagon.  Access  to  this  floor  must  have  been  by  a  passage  from  the 
main  buildings  on  the  southern  side  of  the  octagon,  every  trace  of  which 
is  now  gone.  Traces  of  blue  and  vermilion  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  capitals. 

No.  13.  Plan  of  the  abutment  and  arches  at  the  base  of  the  octago- 
nal building. 

No.  14.  Cap  of  pilasters  at  the  basement  of  the  octagonal  building. 

Nos.  15-17.  Cap  of  pilaster  from  the  same. 

No.  18.  Base  of  pilaster.  „ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  style  and  character  of  the  caps  of 
the  xiilasters  from  this  building  are  precisely  those   of  the   caps  of 
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the  pilasters  from  the  interior  of  the  choir  of  the  great  church  of  the 
associated  abbey,  though  the  arches  are  semicircular;  while  those 
of  the  choir  are  acutely  pointed  ;  the  same  narrow  flat  rib  (Fig.  11) 
runs  down  the  outside  of  the  pilasters  of  the  octagonal  structure,  and 
is  prolonged  into  their  bases,  and  the  same  e£fect  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  decorations  of  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  in  both  buildings  is 
frequently  produced,  by  drilling  holes  into  the  Bt6ne  ;  the  mere  form  of 
the  arch  is,  therefore,  no  indication  of  comparative  age,  as  some  recent 
writers  on  this  building  would  have  us  suppose.  The  semicircular 
arch  has  been  selected  in  the  construction  of  the  octagonal  building, 
simply  to  keep  the  structure  to  the  required  lowness  of  height ;  while 
the  architect  may  possibly  have  supposed  that  this  form  of  the  arch  was 
stronger  or  more  e£fective  than  that  acutely  pointed.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  decorations  of  the  caps  of  the  pilasters,  both  externally  and 
internally,  with  the  occurrence  of  the  flat  rib  on  the  columns,  proves 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  octagonal  building  at  Mellifont  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  choir  of  the  great  church  of  the  same  establishment 

Nos.  19-21.  Caps  of  pilasters,  groining  of  the  octagonal  building. 

No.  22.  View  of  the  northern  gateway  tower  of  the  abbey. 

No.  23.  Plan  of  the  same. 

No.  24.  Tomb  slab  with  foliated  cross,  from  the  graveyard  of  St. 
Bernard's  chapel. 

ArdBoUagh  Old  Church,  Ndvan. 

No.  26.  Arches  at  basement  of  the  octagonal  building  at  MelUfoct, 
and  choir  arch,  Ardsallagh  old  church,  Navan,  for  comparison. 

"No.  26.  Capital  of  pilasters,  choir  of  the  great  church,  Mellifont, 
and  capital  of  pilasters,  choir  arch  Ardsallagh  old  church,  Navan,  for  com- 
parison. 

To  any  one  who  has  studied  the  salient  points  of  construction  and 
decoration  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  similarity  of  design  and 
skill  evinced  in  these  two  capitals  of  engaged  columns  is  sufficiently 
striking  to  assure  us  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  school,  and 
the  same  century.  The  ancient  parish  church  of  Ardsallagh  or  Ard> 
Saileach  (the  height  of  the  swallows)  is  of  two  ages.  The  choir,  includ- 
ing the  arch,  is  of  the  13th  century,  as  is  evinced  by  its  semicircular 
form,  its  s^^ental  and  deeply  undercut  mouldings,  with  the  narrow 
flat  band  running  down  their  external  surfaces,  and  that  of  the  pilasters 
at  its  sides,  the  smallness  and  careful  dressing  of  the  stones  forming  it, 
and  the  casings  of  the  windows  in  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  the  choirs,  as 
well  as  the  oblique  peepholes  which  pierce  the  walls  of  the  choir  arch 
and  east  wall  of  the  choir  itself.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  ''dog's  tooth''  moulding  is  present  on  the  capitals  of  the  choir- arch 
pilasters,  and  the  same  ornament  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
decoration  of  the  windows  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  church  at  Melli- 
font. 

»•  I.  1.  PROC. VOL.  X.  o 
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As  an  example  of  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  sculptors  of  the  13th 
century,  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  springing  of  the  choir  arch  mould- 
ings, south  side,  we  see  a  cleyer  representation  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Last  Supper,  our  Lord  being  the  central  figure,  and  represented 
as  holding  up  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  bread, 
while  the  figure  on  his  right  is  about  to  take  up  the  cup  of  wine  from 
the  table  which  extends  in  front  of  the  three  figures.  The  correspond- 
ing carving  represents  an  otter  hunt,  and  is  a  most  spirited  design ;  three 
dogs  are  crowding  eagerly  over  each  other,  and  seize  a  female  otter  by 
the  head  and  neck,  the  animal  being  in  the  act  of  protecting  its  cub,  by 
clasping  it  tightly  to  its  side  by  its  right  paw  (that  farthest  from  its 
pursuers),  and  close  to  some  protecting  bullrushes.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  connexion  there  could  be  between  these  two  designs,  and 
we  must  therefore  attribute  this  incongruity  to  the  fancy  of  the 
sculptor. 

No.  27.  Plan  of  the  old  church  of  Ardsallagh,  Co.  Meath. 

No.  28.  Cap  of  pilaster  in  choir,  showing  the  Otter  hunt. 

No.  29.  Window  in  the  west  gable,  which  originally  lighted  the 
apartment  or  dwelling-place  of  the  resident  ecclesiastic* 

Slane  Ahhey,  Sfc.^  Co.  Meath, 

No.  30.  View  of  two  rough  upright  slabs  of  silurian  grit  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Slane  Abbey,  Co.  Meath.  In  the  centre  of  each  slab  a  calcarious 
layer  has  weathered  out  down  their  edges,  thus  forming  a  rude  groove. 
A  recent  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  Slane  calls  this  an  ancient  grave,  and 
asserts  that  the  stones  are  six  feet  apart,  and  states  that  the  rough 
grooves  I  have  described  were  intended  to  receive  the  ends  of  flat  flags, 
to  form  a  kind  of  roof  to  the  structure.  Setting  aside  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  first  statement — for  the  slabs  are  only  three  feet  ten  inches  apart — I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  these  rough  flags  once  formed  the 
doorway  to  a  large  stone  beehive- shaped  hut,  or  cloghaun,  possibly 
the  original  house  and  church  of  St.  Ere,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
placa  Doorways  of  this  rude  character  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
primitive  beehive-shaped  churches  on  the  Islands  of  Arran,  and  on 
Church  Island  in  Lough  Curram,  Co.  Kerry,  as  figured  and  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  work  on  the  **  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland." 
The  writer  has  also  figured  and  described  similar  remains,  as  St. 
Kevin's  house  at  Reafert,  Glendalough,  St.  Gobonet's  house  or  church 
at  BaUyvoumey,  Co.  Cork,  and  St.  Bridget's  house  at  Faughart,  Co. 
Louth. t  One  large  rough  slab  belonging  to  this  ancient  structure  is 
yet  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  abbey  church  adjoining,  the  remain- 

*  See  paper  by  the  writer  in  the  ''Kilkenny  Arch«ologioal  Journal,"  vol.  v.,  p.  27, 
On  some  Pecali&rities  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

t  See  preceding  yolume  of  these  Antiquarian  Sketches,  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 
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ing  stones  havisg  doubtless  been  used  as  head- stones  on  account  of 
tbeir  rec<^:nized  antiqoity. 

No.  31.  Carving  in  sandstone;  intricate  interlaced  pattern  of  pre- 
Anglo-Norman  age,  possibly  10th  or  11th  century^  from  the  wall  at  the 
rere  of  Mr.  Macken's  house,  Slane,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Slane  Abbey. 

No.  32.  Ground  plan  of  Slane  Abbey. 
No.  33.  Ground  plan  of  Slane  Abbey  church. 
No.  34.  West  door  and  window.     Tower  of  ditto. 
No.  35.  Shield  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England,  from  the  ex* 
terior  of  the  south  wall  of  the  abbot^s  apartments,  Slane  Abbey. 

This  carving  tends  to  fix  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Slane  Abbey 
as  it  now  stands,  and  for  the  following  reason :  The  shield  is  quartered 
— Ist  and  4th  sem^  fleur-de-lis;  2nd  and  3rd  three  lions  ''passant" 
"  gardant.''  We  know  from  various  sources,  coins,  &c.,  that  Henry  IV., 
1399  to  1412,  was  the  last  of  the  English  kings  who  quartered  for  his 
arms  the  field  **  sem^"  of  fleur-de-lis  for  France ;  and  this  fact  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  occurrence  of  the  chestnut  flower  ornament  at  the 
base  of  the  shield,  is  well  nigh  sufficient  proof  that  the  building  dates 
no  further  back  than  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  If  any  additional 
evidence  for  the  probable  accuracy  of  this  statement  was  wanting,  we 
have  it  supplied  to  us  in  the  form  and  mouldings  of  the  windows  and 
doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  abbey. 

No.  36.  Window,  from  the  south  wall  of  the  abbey. 
The  broadly  foliated  termination  to  the  drip  moulding  of  this  win- 
dow is  very  characteristic  of  the  period  to  which  1  refer  tiie  erection  of 
the  present  building. 

No.  37.  Fireplace,  from  the  same  abbey. 

No.  38.  Large  oval  opening  near  the  summit  of  the  side  aisle  wall ; 
abbey  church. 

No.  39.  The  Priest's  tomb,  from  the  graveyard  of  Slane  Abbey 
church.  The  name  on  this  tomb  slab  is  ItSNfiftftX,  though  a  recent 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  this  district  calls  it  Kerwak — an  error 
of  no  great  importance,  yet  one  which  a  writer  on  antiquities  should 
not  have  made. 

No.  40.  Decorated  key- stone  to  an  arch,  now  built  up  in  the  gate- 
post to  the  graveyard  of  the  abbey  church. 

Na  41.  Yiew  of  the  decoration  on  the  left  side  of  ornamental  key- 
stone, gatepost  to  the  graveyard,  Slane  Abbey  church. 
No.  42.  Yiew  of  the  right  side  of  same  stone. 
A  recent  writer  calls  this  "  a  face  of  a  nun,"  though  for  no  appa- 
rent reason,  as  the  religious  establishment  with  which  it  is  associated 
was  occupied  by  canons  regular.  Possibly  this  carving  represents  a 
female  face,  though  it  may  be  that  of  a  youthful  chorister.  The  high 
foliated  ornament  over  the  head  is  purely  architectural,  and  the  decora- 
tions at  either  side  of  the  head  represent  grotesque  animals  with  large 
claws  and  richly  foliated  tails. 

No.  48.  Corbel  representing  the  bust  of  a  bishop,  or  mitred  abbot, 
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now  plaoed  in  the  nvall  of  the  national  schoolhousey  Slane  village. 
The  rose  ornament  on  the  hreast  of  the  figure  shows  it  to  he  of  Tudor 
age,  and  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  adjoining  shield — a  saltier  engrailed 
with  an  ermine  tail  in  each  point — should  aid  in  determining  the  femily 
name  of  the  ecclesiastic. 

No.  44.  Opposite  view  of  the  same  corhel,  showing  the  head  of  the 
pastoral  stafiPl 

No.  45.  Flan  of  the  small  monastery  of  St.  Ere  in  Slane  demesne. 

No.  46.  Ornamented  key-stone,  from  the  doorway  of  the  same  mo- 
nastery. 

A  recent  writer  describes  this  ornament  as  a  **  fleur-de-lis,'*  to  which 
it  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance,  it  being  in  fact  two  Tudor  leaves  of 
rectangular  outline  branching  from^  a  short  stem. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  critical  remarks,  may  be  by  some  consi- 
dered as  of  little  importance,  yet  they  correct  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated errors,  and  show  with  what  materials  some  of  our  gtude-books 
are  decorated. 

No.  47.  Window  in  west  gable,  and  lighting  the  loft  in  the  same 
monastery.  As  is  very  common  in  Tudoresque  buildings,  the  semi- 
circular arch  is  often  introduced  in  juxta-position  with  the  pointed  or 
flat  arch. 

No.  48.  Carving  in  relief  of  a  St.  Catherine,  from  a  stone  preserved 
in  the  same  monastery. 

No.  49.  View  of  Fennor  Castle,  Slane.  This  building  belongs  to 
that  class  of  fortified  houses  which  were  erected  over  the  eastern  coun- 
ties in  Ireland  during  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  that  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. A  stone  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  bears  the  following  defective 
inscription,  which  may  possibly  record  the  erection  of  this  structure :-«. 

«  «   Of  SSiIiteiii(toiif  <!Heneros(i  qua  itatl^tdiif  *  *  * 
ilk  quiDf m  ano  Dni  1 548  .  ft  24  mr» 
Jpebruatii  Ufa  bero 

No.  50.  Plan  of  Fennor  Castle. 

No.  51.  Niche  in  the  east  gable  of  the  same.  The  acutely  pointed 
form  of  the  arch  over  this  recess,  the  tricusped  decoration  beneath,  the 
broad  bead  moulding,  with  external  flat,  narrow  rib,  and  the  angle  of 
the  niche,  being  simply  chamfered,  indicate  the  work  to  be  of  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  or  beginning  of  the  14th.  Peepholes  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  west  gable,  are  all  features  peculiar  to 
this  period.  The  west  gable  is  prolonged  to  receive  two  bells.  The 
most  interesting  feature  in  this  old  church  is  the  masoniy  at  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  the  nave,  of  which  No.  52  is  a  sketch. 

No.  52.  View  of  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  same  old  church.  It  is 
evident  that  the  masonry  here  is  quite  diflerent  to  that  of  every  other 
part  of  the  building  ;  it  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  gritty  sandstone, 
the  relics  of  a  much  older  church.  The  top  stone  at  the  springing 
of  the  roof  is  most  peculiar,  being  carved  into  the  form  of  a  broad,  flat, 
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projecting  corbel,  cnrYed  beneath.  This  singular  ornament  is  never 
ibundy  except  on  some  of  our  oldest  churches  of  lime  and  stone.  For 
example,  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  at  Glendalough — a  building 
ascribed  to  the  seyenth  century  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  essay  on  the  Bound 
Towera. 

"No,  63.  Plan  of  Fennor  old  church,  showing  the  position  of  the  more 
recent  sacristy  erected  against  the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  and  covered 
by  a  lean-to  roof  of  stone.  At  the  N.  £.  angle  of  the  nave,  close  to  the 
choir  arch,  a  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  exterior  of  the  wall. 

Ko.  64.  Plan  of  Castle  Dexter,  or  De  Exeter,  on  the  Boyne,  opposite 
Beaupark. 

ISo.  66.  Yiew  of  Baronstown  cross,  near  Slane.    Korth  face. 

I^'o.  56.  Same.     West  &ce. 

No.  57.  Same.     South  face. 

No.  58.  Same.     East  face. 

No.  59.  Plan  of  Gormanstown  old  church,  near  Slane. 

No.  60.  Anglo-Norman  coffin-shaped  tomb  slab,  bearing  a  foliated 
cross,  rising  from  a  plinth  of  three  steps,  and  the  outline  of  a  double- 
edged  sword,  with  large  pommel  and  small  cross-guard.  Bound  the  edge 
of  the  slab  is  the  following  singular  inscription  in  the  Latin,  French, 
and  English  languages,  and  in  the  Anglo-Norman  character  :  — *^  pateb. 
nosTEB.  p  (prend  )  chaeitx  pur  (pour)  laemes  (I'ame)  see  (sir)  edwaed 
DXECX,  DECBSECi)  (dcceased)." 

Tradition,  and  such  history  as  we  possess,  attribute  the  erection  of 
the  Castle  of  Dunmore,  on  the  Boyne,  to  one  of  the  Darcys ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  tomb,  which  may  date  to  the  end  of  the 
14th,  or  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  commemorates  the  death  of 
the  bidlder  of  the  castle  in  question.  This  slab  had  lain  partially 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Stackallen  church,  where  it  had  remained 
unnoticed  till  I  exhumed  it  in  the  month  of  June,  1866. 

No.  61.  Coffin- shaped  tomb  slab  from  the  graveyard  of  Stackallen 
church.  While  digging  up  the  Darcy  tomb,  I  came  upon  the  slab  now 
figured.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  standard  cross,  rising  from  a  semi- 
circular base,  enclosing  an  ornament  like  a  scallop.  The  cross  partakes 
of  the  Greek  form,  ending  in  eight  points.  The  upper  enclosed  spaces 
over  the  cross  are  filled  with  a  carving  in  low  relief,  resembling 
an  heraldic  rose  of  many  petals ;  and  the  quadrangular  space  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  filled  with  an  ornament  resem- 
bling five  laurel  leaves.  The  general  style  of  this  cross  is  neither  Irish 
nor  English.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  my  rambles  over  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of  foreign  design,  and, 
possibly,  unfinished. 

No.  62.  Plan  of  Dunmoe  Castle,  on  the  Boyne.  This  edifice  is  rectan- 
gular, with  circular  towers  at  each  of  the  remaining  angles,  in  which  re- 
spect it  resembles  some  of  our  12th  and  13th  century  castles.  Its  loop- 
holes are,  however,  too  smaU,  and  its  walls  too  thin  for  their  height, 
and  its  fianking  towers  too  insignificant  for  a  building  of  so  early  a 
period.      A  joggled  arch  over  one  of  the  chimneypieces  in  the  upper 
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story  shows  that  it  may  not  be  older  than  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

No.  63.  South  doorway  of  Knockcommon  old  church,  near  Duleek, 
county  of  Meath. 

No.  64.  Plan  of  Dowth  old  church,  county  of  Meath. 

No.  65.  South  door  of  ditto. 

No.  66.  North  door  of  ditto. 

No.  67.  Small  door  leading  from  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  of 
same  to  the  sacristy,  which  is  now  totally  gone.  The  two  main 
doorways  to  this  church  are  semicircular-headed,  with  the  angles 
plainly  chamfered.  That  now  illustrated  is  pointed,  and  its  angles 
recessed  and  rounded — a  moulding  somewhat  characteristic  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  We  have  here  another  example  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  semicircular  with  the  pointed  arch  in  the  same  build- 
ing— a  fact  which  is  apparently  a  stumbling-block  to  some  recent 
writers  on  the  antiquities  of  this  district. 

No.  68.  Ardcath  old  church,  county  of  Meath. 

No.  69.  South  door  in  nave  of  Ardcath  old  church,  with  small 
window  adjoining  it  on  the  west.  The  doorway  is  pointed,  with 
the  angles  chamfered;  the  window  is  semicircular-headed,  with  the 
angles  also  chamfered.  We  have  here,  therefore,  another  example 
of  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  the  arch  in  a  church  of 
one  period.  The  date  of  this  building  may  be  late  in  the  14th 
century. 

No.  70.  Doorway  in  south  wall  of  chancel  of  Ardcath  old  church. 
This,  like  the  small  window  just  alluded  to,  is  semicircular-headed, 
but  the  angles  are  untouched. 

No.  71.  Window  in  north  wall,  and  chancel  window  of  the  same 
church. 

Duleekf  County  of  Meath. 

No.  72.  Ancient  cross  in  the  graveyard  of  Duleek  abbey  church. 
This  small,  but  beautiful  cross  of  the  old  Irish  type,  possibly  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  is  well  worthy  of  study,  and  belongs  to  the  class  called 
"  Scripture  crosses,"  of  which  we  have  such  magnificent  examples  at 
Kells,  in  the  Co.  Meath.  The  west  face  of  this  cross  is  that  which  I 
have  illustrated  as  being  the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting. 

As  usual,  the  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion.  Over  this  the  figure  of  a  cock  beneath 
two  seated  figures  represents  the  temptation  of  Peter.  Below  the  cruci- 
fixion is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas. 
The  device  below  this  I  cannot  explain ;  but  that  filling  up  the  lowest 
compartment  on  the  shaft  is  clearly  St.  Joseph  with  the  Vii^in  and 

child. 

The  most  remarkable  carvings  are  those  in  the  small  compart- 
ments at  either  end  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Each  of  these  is  filled 
with  a  sitting  figure — ^the  one  on  the  right  holding  the  short  pastoral 
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crook,  or  cambutta,  and  the  other  the  cratch-headed  staff — ^two  very 
distinct  insignia  of  pastoral  rank,  and  which  are  frequently  carved  on 
oQT  decorated  standard  crosses.  Directly  in  front  of  each  figure  is  a 
large  ball,  which  is  evidently  being  tossed  from  one  to  the  other  by  the 
ends  of  their  respective  staves ;  and  I  cannot  help  hazarding  the  con- 
jecture, that  here  we  have  a  representation  of  some  game  as  practised 
by  the  clei^  or  their  attendants,  which  we  might  call  ecclesiastical 
croquet. 

No.  73.  Flan  of  the  Abbey  church  of  Duleek,  Go.  Meath. 

No.  74.  East  window  of  the  same. 

No.  75.  Tablet  commemorative  of  the  building  of  the  east  window 
of  the  same  church,  in  1587. 

No.  76.  Font  at  the  same  church. 

No.  77.  Effigy  carved  in  low  reUef  on  tomb  slab,  now  lying  in  the 
chancel  of  the  abbey  church.  The  date  of  this  carving  cannot  be 
older  than  the  16th  century.  The  costume  of  the  figure  is  rather 
singular ;  it  consists  of  a  loose  garment  reaching  to  the  ankles,  with 
tight  sleeves.  Over  this  is  another  and  still  looser  dress  reaching  to 
the  knees,  and  over  all  is  a  long  full  cloak  fitting  tightly  to  the  throat, 
and  thrown  open,  to  show  the  inner  clothing.  The  right  hand  rests  on 
ike  right  hip,  while  the  left  hand  grasps  a  massive  crook- headed  stafi^, 
the  curve  pointing  outwards.  The  mitre  is  of  lofty  proportions,  and 
apparently  devoid  of  any  ornament  or  jewellery,  if  we  except  two  broad 
ribbons  which  flutter  behind  it.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  a  shield 
without  armorial  bearings,  but  surmounted  by  a  helmet  in  profile,  and 
crested  with  a  mermaid  holding  aloft  the  comb  and  glass.  In  the  old 
church  of  Tristernagh,  near  Edgeworthstown,  a  tombstone  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  family  of  Mbaees  (or  Mares)  bears  for  crest  a  mermaid.  I 
offer  this  fact  for  what  it  is  worth  in  aiding  to  determine  the  name  of 
the  ecclesiastic  whose  tomb  I  have  described. 

No.  78.  The  Cross  of  Duleek.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  cross,  but  rather  a  rectangular  monolith,  with  decorated  apex. 
An  inscription  on  its  S.  W.  face  states  that  it  was  'builded*  by 
Jenet  Dowdall,  wife  to  William  Bathe,  of  Athcarn,  Justice  of  Her  Ma- 
jesties Court  of  Common  *  Plees,'  for  him  and  her  a.  n.  1601.  He  de- 
ceased the  25th  of  October,  1599."  This  pillar  is  decorated  on  its  N.W. 
and  N.  E.  faces  by  rude  full-length  figures  of  saints,  the  lowest  being 
that  of  St  Eenane,  the  patron  of  Duleek. 

No.  79.  Tablet  commemorative  of  the  building  of  the  bridge  of  Du- 
leek in  1587. 

No.  80.  Tablet  from  the  old  barn  (?  bawn)  of  Bellewstown,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Bellewe  and  Nugent. 

No.  81.  Tablet  from  Mr.  Maxwell's  garden  at  Bellewstown,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Bellewe  and  Plunket,  and  the  date  1598. 

Na  82.  Plan  of  the  old  chapel  of  the  barn  of  Bellewstown,  erected 
at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century  by  Sir  John  Bellewe,  Knight.  This 
building  is  now  used  as  a  stable  attached  to  the  house  and  farm  yard  of 
Mr.  Maxwell. 
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No.  83.  Window  from  the  S.  wall  of  the  said  old  church. 

No.  84.  Remains  of  the  east  window  of  the  said  old  church. 

Had  this  consecrated  huilding,  erected  and  used  for  sacred  purposes 
by  the  piety  of  one  of  our  ancient  nobles,  been  converted  into  a  bam  or 
storehouse  for  the  reception  of  the  ''  firuits  of  the  earth,"  I  should  have 
felt  somewhat  resigned  at  its  spoliation;  but  that  it  should  be  desecrated 
by  the  odour  of  cattle,  and  the  proverbially  racy  language  of  grooms 
and  stable  boys,  is  something  not  exactly  commendable,  even  on  the 
strictest  grounds  of  convenience  or  economy. 

No.  85.  The  white  cross  on  the  roadside  near  Duleek,  Go.  Meath 
(W.  face). 

No.  86.  The  same,  showing  the  £.  face. 

This  cross  bears  the  arms  of  Bathe  and  DowdalL  From  the  general 
outline,  style,  and  character  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the 
crucified  figure,  I  am  led  to  think  that  its  design  is  Italian  or  French — 
certainly  not  Irish ;  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
16th  century. 

No.  87.  The  wayside  cross  at  Annsbrook,  Co.  Meath.  This,  like  the 
cross  of  Duleek,  is  a  monolith  eleven  feet  six  inches  high,  standing  on 
a  stepped  plinth ;  it  bears  the  date  1600,  and  was  erected  by  Jennet 
Dowdall  for  herself  and  husband,  William  Bathe,  of  Athcam,  justice. 

No.  88.  Inscription  on  the  Annsbrook  cross,  Co.  Meath. 

No.  89.  East  window  of  the  old  church  of  Donore,  near  Drogheda 
(restored). 

No.  90.  Tablet  from  the  side  wall  of  the  building  attached  to  the 
old  castle  of  Darlinstown,  Co.  Meath,  bearing  date  1586. 

No.  91.  Tablet  ^m  the  old  church  of  Moortown,  commemorating 
the  death  of  Dame  Jenet  Sarsfeld,  lady  dowager  Dunsany,  a.  d.  1 597. 

No.  92.  The  Trynche  tomb,  from  the  graveyard  of  the  old  church 
of  Clongill,  Co.  Meath. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1865,  I  lighted  on  this  quaint  and  interest- 
ing' tomb  slab ;  and,  on  communicating  the  discovery  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brady,  he  kindly  informed  me  that  it  was  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Clancarty  family.  The  shield  bears  in  chief  a 
lion  passant,  with  the  sun  in  splendour  over  it.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  shield  is  parted  per  pal^,  the  dexter  side  being  sem^  with  Tudor  roses, 
and  the  sinister  filled  with  the  emblems  of  St  Joseph's  trade — the  saw, 
the  chisel,  the  hammer,  bit-and-brace  and  square.  The  legend  is  as 
follows : — 

HIC  JACET  JACOBUS  .  TBTVCHE  .  CLE&ICUS, 
BECTOB,  QUONDAM  .   HUJUS  .  ECCLESI JS .  DE. 
CLONGELL  .  EX  ILLUSTKI  .  ET  .  INVICTO  .  SCOTINO 
GENTS  .  NATUS  .  CUM  .  SEX  .  LIBEBI8  .  QUI. 
HANC  .  VITAM  .  PEREOIT  .  DECIMO  .  TERTIO  .  DIE 
•MBNSIS  MAKTII  .  ANO.  DOMINI  .  1631   . 
MABGARETA  MONTGOMRI  .  VXOR  DEUNCTI 
ET  MATEB  .  PBEDICOBUM  .  SEX  .  LrSEBOBUM  .  HOC 
PBCIT.    *    *    *   CONDERE  . 
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No.  93.  Tombatone  of  Alexander  Barnewal,  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
old  chnrch  of  Eobertstown,  county  of  Meath. 

This  monument  bears  the  armsof  Bamewal  andNetterville,  and  the 
date  1618.  The  really  interesting  feature  in  this  monument  is  the  fact 
that  the  motto  beneath  the  shield  is  in  the  Irish  character  and  language, 
as  fbllowB : — 

501/1/,  SON,  eagta, 

which  Mr.  Hennessy  has  kindly  translated  for  me — 

"  The  Englishman  void  of/ear,^' 

This,  I  strongly  suspect,  is  not  the  motto  of  the  family ;  but  if  not 
the  Irish  designation  of  this  particular  Barnwell,  it  is  most  likely  a 
tribute  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  deceased  and  venerated  patron.  I  showed  the  sketch  of  this  tomb  to 
a  member  of  the  Bamewal  family,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  this 
flattering  motto  formed  a  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  in 
ij^uestion. 

No.  94.  Effigies  of  Francis  Plunket  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Plunket, 
from  a  tomb  slab  in  the  graveyard  of  Eobertstown  old  church,  county 
of  Meath,  bearing  date  1682.  The  lady's  head-dress  and  general  cos- 
tume is  most  elaborate,  and  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  she  carries 
a  &a  in  her  right  hand.  The  male  figure  is  armed  with  buff  coat  and 
euirass,  the  sword,  and  shield  with  the  Plunket  arms,  being  of  conven- 
tional shape. 

Apropos  of  the  Plunket  arms.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  gives  an  interesting 
notice  on  the  subject  in  the  **  Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  with  sketches, 
showing  the  various  modifications  which  these  arms  underwent  at 
different  periods.  One  variety,  not  noticed  in  these  remarks,  viz., 
in  chief  a  castle,  without  the  bend  dexter,  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Banmstown  cross,  near  Slane,  county  of  Meath,  and  is  figured  amongst 
this  collection  (Eig.  55). 

No.  95.  £ffigies  of  Walter  Cruise  and  Catherine  Dalton,  his  wife, 
from  the  Cruise  tomb  in  the  old  church  of  Cruicetown,  county  of  Meath, 
with  date  1688.  The  male  figure  is  dressed  in  buff  coat  and  cuirass, 
with  the  small  gorget  at  the  neck ;  his  legs  are  encased  in  large  jack 
boots,  with  stirrup  guards  and  spurs.  He  is  without  a  sword,  and  his 
helmet,  with  barred  visor,  is  conventional.  The  dress  of  the  female 
is  quite  characteristic  of  the  period.  It  consists  of  a  loose  cape  or 
tippet  &Iling  below  the  elbows,  the  hands  just  appearing  in  front,  and 
holding  up  the  robe,  thus  exposing  the  under  petticoat.  The  shoes 
have  remarkably  high  heels. 

No.  96.  Inscription  on  the  Cruise  tomb  described  above. 

No.  97.  Sheela-na-gig,  built  up  in  the  south  wall  of  the  old  mill  at 
Bosnaree,  on  the  Boyne,  near  Slane. 

No.  98.  Granite  plinth  of  small  cross  in  Termonfechin  graveyard, 
Co.  Louth. 

No.  99.  Church  of  St.  Mell,  Ardagh,  Co.  Longford. 

No.  100.  Doorway  of  St.  Flannin's  church,  at  Killaloe.  This  illus- 
tration is  given,  as  showing   that    the  pilasters  at  either  side  of 
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the  doorw^aj  are  Btilted,  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  manner.    For  other 
illustrationB  of  this  ancient  church  see  previous  yolumes. 

101.  Ancient  font  of  yellow  sandstone  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Killaloe.  From  the  outline  of  this  font,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
cross  on  it,  and  the  style  of  the  foliated  ornament  covering  it,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  in  low  relief,  and  the  remainder  *'  grav^  en  crea," 
I  helieve  we  may  regard  it  as  1 0th  century  work,  if  not  older. 


XXL — ■19'oTB  OK  THS  Ikvsstioatiov  ov  thb  Pbb-celtic  Epoch  nr  Ibx- 
LAND.  By  Htdb  Claekb,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Member 
of  the  Philological  Society  of  Constantinople,  and  late  President  of 
the  Academy  of  AnatoHa,  &c. 

[ReAd  Korember  11,  1867.] 

Ik  begging  acceptance  by  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of  an  abstract 
of  my  paper  on  the  Iberians  in  Asia  Minor,  published  by  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  I  am  desirous  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  Academy  in 
tiie  extension  of  this  branch  of  study.  William  Yon  Humboldt  proved 
the  existence  in  Spain  of  the  Iberian  race,  which  he  identified  with  the 
present  Basques.  I  have  pursued  the  like  investigation  for  Asia  Minor, 
determining  the  existence  there  of  Iberians,  who  preceded  the  Greeks, 
and  showing  their  identity  with  the  Iberians  of  Spain.  I  am  now 
applying  tbls  conjoint  evidence  to  the  investigation  of  the  Iberian 
names  in  Italy  and  Greece,  completing  the  chain  of  Iberian  occupation 
in  southern  Europe. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Iberian  extension  in  Europe  beyond 
the  limits  of  Aquitania,  and  none  can  work  this  better  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Iberians  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Spain,  presented  examples 
of  communities  in  a  high  state  of  culture  at  an  early  epoch ;  and  the 
question  is,  what  influence  they  exercised  beyond  their  present  known 
boundaries  by  colonization  or  by  commerce  ?  So  long  as  they  were 
undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  invading  nations — first  the  Greeks, 
afterwards  the  Latins  and  the  Celts — a  race  which  had  spread  itself 
through  the  great  southern  peninsulas  and  the  islands  would  con- 
tinue to  advance,  particularly  by  sea. 

Thus  they  would  be  led  to  Britain  and  to  Ireland.  I  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  the  Silures  were  the  remnant  of  the  dominant 
Iberians  in  Britain.  I  expect  that  your  researches  will  not  only  prove 
an  ancient  Iberian  colonization  of  Ireland,  but  the  existence  there 
of  descendants  of  such  race  in  the  present  day. 

If  this  point  can  be  determined,  it  will  offer  a  key  to  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  ancient  Irish  history ;  it  will  exhibit  an  ancient  and  an- 
terior civilization  yielding  to  subsequent  invasions  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe ;  it  will  show  us  the  Iberians  there,  as  elsewhere,  seeking 
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tJie  gold  diggings  of  the  island,  and  ftimishing  ornaments  of  that  metal 
conformable  to  their  state  of  culture.  In  my  yiew  it  is  to  the  nearer 
Iberians,  rather  than  to  the  distant  PhoBnicians,  we  are  to  look  for  the 
chief  pioneers  of  commercial  intercourse  in  those  epochs. 

To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject,  a  series  of  researches 
is  required. 

One  most  important  branch  is  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
topographical  names  in  Ireland,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ordnance 
Sarrey,  and  other  authorities.  Every  name  should  be  investigated^ 
even  the  names  of  fields.  Undoubtedly  this  topographical  nomen- 
clature will  be  found  to  be  almost  without  exception  Hibemo-Geltic, 
and  much  of  it  modem;  but  in  investigation  it  will  yield  results 
illustrating  the  Celtic  occupation,  and  even  in  that  respect  the 
anterior  possession  by  another  race. 

I  have  observed  it  is  a  law  in  topographical  nomenclature  that 
where  a  race,  altogether  foreign  in  language,  enters  a  country,  it 
applies  a  system  of  terms  to  the  settlements  of  the  formerly  ex- 
isting rejected  race.  This  is  what  we  observe  in  England,  where 
words  purely  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  give  tens  of  thousands  of 
evidenfies  of  Boman  occupation,  even  to  the  names  of  weUs.  This 
nomenclature  follows  a  law  conforming  to  that  applied  by  the  Oer- 
manic  population  to  the  Boman  colonies  on  the  Ehine,  and  their 
outlieiSb  Thus  such  a  term  as  Cold  Harbour  will  be  found  ex- 
tensively distributed  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Western 
Germania.  The  same  law  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  in  its  application 
by  the  Turks  to  the  sites  of  Greek  cities  and  establishments, 
where  we  have  Ax  Hissab  and  Esxi  Hibsab,  representing  the  Whit- 
Chester  and  Old  Chester  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  words  must  be  careftdly  analyzed  and  classified,  compounds 
being  entered  under  each  of  their  elements.  The  classification  will 
include  the  names  of  each  class  of  object,  as  rivers,  hills,  towns,  home- 
steads, fields,  weUs,  &c.,  and  it  will  distribute  each  root  into  its  own  class. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  eliminate  all  the  modem  names,  and  carefully 
examine  what  are  recognized  as  more  ancient  names.  All  names 
occurring  since  the  English  Settlement  must  be  excluded,  and  the 
ancient  residuum  careftilly  studied.  It  will  most  likely  be  found  that 
certain  terms  occur  more  or  less  in  groups,  and  the  details  of  situation 
will  afford  ground  for  identification. 

It  will  most  probably  result  that  there  is  a  residuum,  containing 
first  Celtic  words,  expressive  of  anterior  settlement ;  and,  secondly,  of 
words  doubtfully  Celtic,  or  other  than  Celtic. 

In  my  opinion  the  names  of  the  great  rivers  in  Ireland,  claimed  as 
Celtic,  are  not  Celtic,  but  conform  to  the  names  of  rivers  found  in  the 
non-Cel<ic  or  Iberian  area.  The  determination  of  this  point  is  very 
desirable ;  for  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  names  of  the  great 
rivers  of  north-western  Europe  are  Celtic ;  but  the  explanation  of  the 
names  of  the  rivers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  bus  to  be  settled 
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on  such  hypothesis  as  a  hasis,  which,  in  our  present  knowledge,  is 
inconsistent. 

The  ethnological  eyidence  constitutes  another  head  of  the  investi- 
gation. There  are  diversitieB  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Irish  popn- 
lation ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  how  &r  any  portion  conform 
with  the  type  of  the  neighbouring  Basques.  It  will  be  desirable  for 
persons  having  examined  the  local  population  to  visit  the  Basques,  and 
again  return  to  compare  their  observations ;  and  if  Basque  co-opeiation 
can  be  obtained  it  is  desirable.  I  had  long  hoped  to  have  taken  chaige 
of  such  an  investigation  myself. 

Not  only  the  Spanish  Basque  country,  but  the  French  Basque  coun- 
try, should  be  examined,  and  also  the  mixture  of  races  on  the  frontiers. 
If  members  of  the  Iberian  race  be  found  in  Ireland,  they  may  not  con- 
form to  a  general,  but  a  special  or  local  Basque  type. 

If  this  investigation  succeeds,  it  strengthens  the  tests  for  Celtic,  and 
it  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  pre-Iberian  type  in  Ireland. 

It  is  very  desirable  the  attention  of  the  Academy  should  be  directed 
to  the  Ligurians.  These  are  a  race  ancient  in  Europe,  and  which  has 
been  little  investigated.  Although  long  since  divested  of  political  im- 
portance, it  still  affords  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
South-eastern  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  I  have  thought  I  found 
resemblances  to  some  exceptional  Irish  types  among  the  Ligurians. 

With  regard  to  existing  Iberians,  I  may  observe  that  I  regard  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  descendants,  not  of  the  Hellenic  population^ 
but  of  the  pre-Hellenic,  or  barbarian  population. 

The  formation  of  Ireland,  cut  up  by  bays  and  estuaries,  is  very  fa- 
vorable for  the  preservation  on  its  wide  coast  of  remnants  of  ancient 
populations.  These  are  preserved  even  on  restricted  areas,  and  in  very 
small  numbers,  where  geographical  or  other  limitations  check  inter- 
marriage. Where  intermarriage  takes  place,  the  majority  will  outgrow 
and  replace  the  minority,  even  if  it  be  the  conqueror.  Such  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  while  the  Siete  Communi  still  attest 
a  Teutonic  origin.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  of 
Franks  and  Burgundians,  and  of  the  Yaregues  of  Russia,  whom  I  de- 
termined to  be  the  Yarini  of  T^itiis,  and  consequently  that  tribe  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  English.     (Angliet  Yarini.     Tacit.  Gtermania.) 

Ireland  is  rich  in  archaeological  remains,  and  should  any  evidence  be 
obtained  linguistically  from  topographical  nomenclature,  or  ethnolo- 
gically  from  living  races,  each  kind  of  testimony  will  throw  light  on 
the  other.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  facts  alone  which  can  give  us  a 
true  insight  into  the  obscure  portions  of  the  history  of  men.  If  nothing 
else  is  obtained  from  these  researches,  we  must  get  better  date  for  the 
occupation  of  Ireland  by  the  Hibemo-Celts,  and  we  may  succeed  in 
elucidating  the  comparative  history  and  chronology  of  Western  Europe, 
of  anterior  races,  of  the  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Celto,  and  of  those  great 
displacements  which,  affecting  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in 
themselves  represent  the  waves  of  migration  which  have  moved  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  East. 
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XXII. — Ajs  Accottht  op  the  Ogham  Chaubeb  at  Dbumloohav,  CoTnrrr 
OP  Watebpobd.    By  Richabd  E.  Bbash,  M.R.I.A. 

[Bead  November  SO,  1867.] 

The  Soaterram  of  Dnimloghan  is  situated  on  the  townland  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  parish  of  Stradbally,  barony  of  I>ecies  without  Drum,  and 
Co.  Waterford.  The  site  is  a  gently  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  the  bog 
of  Dmmloghaii,  an  extensire  peat  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
the  meet  remarkable  of  which,  a  bold  and  singular  looking  ridge,  rising 
east  of  the  bog,  gives  name  to  the  locality — Drumloghan,  the  "  ridge 
of  the  lough."  The  scenery  is  wild  and  lonely,  being  destitute  of  trees 
or  plantations,  and  surrounded  by  hills  that  seem  to  shut  out  the  busy 
world  firom  this  weird-looking  spot.  Here  are  some  relics  of  a  remote 
age — an  irr^ular  piece  of  ground,  approaching  a  circular  form,  enclosed 
by  a  rude  fence  of  earth  and  stones,  and  grown  oyer  with  clumps  of 
ancient  white- thorns,  interspersed  with  rough  unhewn  stones,  marks  the 
site  of  one  of  those  ancient  burial  places  known  as  KiUeens,  or  Geallu- 
raghs,  and  which  are  unconsecrated  cemeteries  appropriated  to  the  in- 
terment of  nnbaptized  children  and  suicides,  and  which  many  well- 
informed  antiquaries  believe  to  have  been  originally  places  of  pagan 
sepulture.  This  one  is  termed  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  Killeena, 
which  appellation  is  usually  applied  to  them  in  this  county  as  well  as 
in  Cork ;  while  in  that  of  Kerry  the  name  of  Cealluragh  is  generally 
used.  Here,  however,  at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of  interments, 
nor  has  there  been  within  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant ;"  yet 
such  is  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  spot,  though  entirely  devoid  of  all 
Christian  relics  or  associations,  that  it  is  carefully  preserved  and  regarded 
with  superstitioiiB  veneration. 

Immediately  under  the  fence,  at  the  northern  side,  is  a  flat  stone, 
buried  in  the  gpround,  its  upper  surface  level  with  the  green  sward ;  in 
this  stone  is  an  artificial  cavity,  5|  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  inches 
deep,  usually  filled  with  water,  and  containing  also  a  quantity  of 
votive  offering  in  the  shape  of  buttons,  marbles,  pins,  needles,  berries, 
&c.,  deposited  there  by  persons  using  the  water  as  a  cure  for  various 
skin  diseases,  and  especially  for  warts,  polypi,  &c.,  for  which  purpose 
persons  come  from  a  considerable  distance.  I  saw  a  man  there  with  a 
polypus  in  his  nose,  who,  after  trying  various  surgeons,  had  come  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  "  the  well,"  as  it  is  here  called.  The  peasantry 
ajflirm  that  this  cavity  is  never  without  water  in  the  diyest  summer,  and 
that  it  never  freezes  during  the  hardest  winter. 

About  twenty  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Killeena  is  a  rude  block 
of  stone,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  a  basin-shaped  cavity, 
perfectly  circular,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  certainly  of  artificial 
formation.     It  is  of  that  class  of  monuments  usually  denominated 
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rock-baaiiiB ;  and,  though  no  tradition  attaches  to  it,  the  peasantry  look 
upon  it  as  a  sacred  stone. 

The  Killeena  appears  to  have  been  originally  enclosed,  or  rather 
contained  within  the  area  of  a  very  extensive  rath,  a  segment  of  the 
enclosing  fence  of  which  still  eidsts  to  the  north,  and  a  further  portion 
of  it  being  traceable,  though  overgrown  with  grass,  yet  still  elevated 
above  the  general  ground  level.  It  was  in  the  process  of  removing 
this  fence  that  the  tenant  farmer,  Mr.  William  Quealy,  discovered 
the  Souterrain;  and,  being  a  person  of  considerable  intelligence,  he 
immediately  stopped  the  workmen,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  Mr. 
William  Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  a  gentieman  well  known  for  his  an- 
tiquarian tastes,  who  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  spot ;  under  his 
direction,  the  chamber  was  carefully  opened,  the  earth  removed  from 
the  interior,  and  also  from  the  exterior,  when,  to  that  gentleman's 
great  delight,  he  discovered  a  number  of  Ogham  inscriptions  on  the 
side  pillars  and  roofing  stonesi 

Mr.  Williams  immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to  me,  and, 
on  Thursday,  September  I9th,  I  visited  the  locality,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  George  Atkinson,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  Williams  kindly  accompanying  us. 

The  monument  resembles  that  class  of  our  megalithic  structures 
known  in  this  country  as  Zeaha  Diarmada  agus  OkrainnS,  or  **  Diarmid 
and  Grainne's  Bed ;"  it  lies  east  and  west,  and  was  completely  covered 
up  in  the  fence  already  alluded  to,  being  about  half  below  and  half 
above  the  natural  surface  level  of  the  ground. 

The  chamber  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  slighUy  curved  in 
its  length,  which  is  9  feet  10  inches;  width  in  the  centre,  4  feet 
10  inches;  average  height,  4  feet  4  inches.  (See  Plan,  PI.  XIY.)  It 
consists  of  two  side  walls,  formed  principally  of  rough  undressed  upright 
pillars,  the  irregular  spaces  between  being  filled  with  coarse  uncemented 
rubble  masonry,  the  east  end  being  built  across  in  the  same  maimer. 
The  roof  (see  PL  XY.),  is  formed  of  slabs  of  undressed  stone,  laid 
across  lintel- wise,  and  resting  on  the  side  walls.  The  original  entrance 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  at  the  east  end,  where  there  is  a  portion  of 
a  covered  passage,  6  feet  in  length ;  2  feet  3  inches  in  width ;  and  2 
feet  2  inches  in  height,  the  east  end  of  this  passage  being  stopped  by 
the  clay  bank.  (Pis.  XYII.  &  XYIII.)  These  narrow  passages,  or, 
as  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  peasantry,  ''creeps,"  are  very 
genend  in  rath  chambers ;  they  are  sometimes  of  very  considerable 
length  when  leading  to  a  single  chamber,  and  usually  connect  a  number 
of  chambers :  in  many  instances  they  are  so  low  and  narrow,  as  to  oblige 
the  explorer  to  creep  on  his  face  and  hands;  hence  the  very  appropriate 
name  given  to  them  by  the  country  people. 

All  the  stones  composing  the  chamber  are  perfecUy  rude  and  un- 
dressed, showing  no  tool-mark  whatsoever  except  the  Ogham  scores ; 
these  are  found  on  a  certain  number  of  the  side  pillars  and  roofing 
stones,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  plainly  indicate  that  they 
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were  lued  as  mere  building  materials  by  the  constructors  of  this  rath 
chamber,  as  many  of  the  inscriptions  were  so  placed,  that  they  could 
not  hare  been  seen  but  for  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  earth, 
as  they  were  on  the  top  angles  of  the  roofing  stones. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  most  desiraUe,  when  disco- 
veries of  Oghams  are  made  under  such  circumstances,  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  entirely  uncovered. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  monuments  of  Drumloghan  Souter- 
rain,  I  would  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  obstacles  that  have 
hitherto  attended  the  development  of  this  branch  of  our  national  anti- 
quities. 

When  the  attention  of  Irish  Archeeologists  became  directed  to  this 
subject  in  the  last  century,  much  discredit  was  attached  to  the  pursuit, 
in  consequence  of  the  circomstances  under  which  the  Callan  Mountain 
discovery  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  learned ;  and  firom  the 
mistaken  belief,  then  very  general,  that  the  inscription  there  foimd  was 
a  forgery,  public  interest  in  the  subject  died  away. 

The  subsequent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Pelham,  though  very  remarkable, 
failed  to  re-awaken  the  attention  of  our  antiquaries ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  later  more  numerous  finds  of  Mr.  Windele  and  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  the  learned  papers  of  the  Right  Bev.  Dr.  Graves,  showed  that  the 
Ogham  monuments  held  an  important  place  incur  national  archceology, 
that  a  more  general  interest  was  awakened  to  the  subject. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  our  very  best  Irish 
scholars  have  given  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  translation  of  these 
inscriptions;  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  such  have  on  many  occa- 
sions refused  to  offer  an  opinion  on,  or  attempt  a  translation  of,  copies 
of  inscriptions  forwarded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  fact  has 
had  a  very  discouraging  effect  on  the  study  of  these  monuments ;  men 
of  humbler  pretensions  naturally  shrinking  from  a  task  avoided  by  men 
of  greater  learning  and  experience  in  Celtic  philology. 

I  rather  think,  however,  that  other  important  and  pressing  literary 
obligations,  occupying  the  time  and  attention  of  such  men  as  the  late 
Frofessors  O'Donovan  and  0' Curry,  prevented  them  from  entering  on 
new  fields  of  investigation,  rather  tiian  any  inability  to  cope  with  a 
subject  which  I  believe  either  of  these  lamented  scholars  could  easily 
have  mastered,  had  they  turned  their  attention  towards  it. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  im- 
possible of  translation,  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  very  many  others,  from 
their  extreme  brevity  and  simplicity,  can  be  easily  understood ;  the 
failure  of  many  attempted  renderings  resulting  from  one  or  other  of 
the  following  causes : — 

Firstly.  An  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  intent  of  the  monu- 
ments. 

Secondly.  The  linguistic  difficulties  presented  by  the  obsolete 
Gaedhelic  in  which  they  are  inscribed. 

Thirdly.  Ignorance  of  the  contractions  used  in  engraving  on  a 
material  where  brevity  was  essential. 
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Pourthly.  Imperfection  of  copies,  as  well  as  of  the  inscriptions 
themselyee,  from  weather  wear  and  other  injuries. 

Fifthly.  The  pre-conceived  ideas  or  prejudices  of  the  translators, 
leading  them  to  imagine  what  the  inscription  ought  to  be,  and  thenoe 
torturing,  misplacing,  and  misreading  the  characters  in  every  possible 
way,  in  order  to  bring  out  allusions  to  some  local  historic  fact,  or  to 
the  name  of  some  famous  mythic  chief,  king,  or  druid,  or  of  some  deity 
supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  in  pagan  times. 

Rejecting  such  illusory  modes  of  investigation,  and  taking  up  the 
key  alphabet  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  adopted  by  the  R^ht  Bev. 
Dr.  Graves ;  and,  with  its  assistance,  comparing  and  carefully  analyzing 
a  number  of  these  inscriptions,  the  candid  and  patient  investigator 
will,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Firstly.  That  the  monuments  are  almost  exclusively  sepulchral  or 
monumentaL 

Secondly.  That  in  such  cases  they  seldom  record  more  than  the 
name  and  tribe  name  of  the  deceased ;  with  occasionally  his  profession 
as  a  warrior,  a  poet,  a  judge,  and  sometimes  an  exclamation  of  grief, 
as  **  alas,''  **  woe  is  me,"  &c. 

Thirdly.  That  they  are  inscribed  in  the  simplest  and  briefest  man- 
ner, connecting  words  scarcely  ever  used,  and  words  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  initials. 

Fourthly.  That  the  word  ''  Maqui,"  the  genitive  of  son,  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  the  monuments  in  some  or  otiber  of  its  forms;  and  that 
where  it  thus  occurs,  it  becomes  the  key  word  of  the  inscription ;  as 
before,  and  after  it,  we  are  sure  to  find  a  proper  name ;  and  that  the 
position  of  this  word  dictates  the  position  in  which  the  legend  is  to 
be  read. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
inscriptions.  In  the  accompanying  plan  and  sections  I  have  numbered 
all  the  large  stones,  both  inscribed  and  uninscribed,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  roofing  slabs.     (See  PI.  XY.) 

Roofing  Slab,  No,  1. — This  stone  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  nine 
inches  by  eight  inches  in  the  centre  ;  there  is  a  large  fracture  in  the 
upper  front  edge,  and  it  presents  to  us  two  lines  of  characters  on  the 
under  angles.  The  inscription  commences  on  the  front  angle,  about 
two  feet  from  the  end ;  three  strokes  of  the  last  character  are  on  the  top 
edge,  and  is  as  follows : — 


III     iim      II 


III  mil  I  II  mi 


-W hh 

HANU        HAOTJ        N         OOAT        IHO 

The  second  line  on  the  opposite  angle : 


h 


E     H    A      C       A       B       B 
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The  characters  are  clearly  cut,  and  perfectly  legible,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  determining  their  values.  The  inscription  appears  to 
me  to  commemorate  two  individuals,  and  I  read  it  as  follows : — 

"UASrU,  SOK  OF  (7V0OA;   TIUOCE,  SON  OF  ABB.'' 

These  names  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  not  found  in  our  annals  and 
pedigrees,  but  are  quite  consistent  with  the  names  usually  found  on 
Ogham  monuments.  The  equivalent  for  ''Son  of"  varies  from  the 
usual  formula  of  "  Maqi ;"  connecting  the  first  two  names,  it  is  "  Mag ;" 
in  the  second  instance  it  is  the  common  form  of ''  Mac"  I  would  here 
remark  that,  while  "  Maqi,"  the  genitive  of  Mac,  is  the  form  most  ge- 
nerally used  in  these  inscriptions,  the  word  in  all  its  inflections  is 
found  also  on  them:  thus  we  have  "Maqu,"  "Maqo,"  "Maqe," 
"Maq,"  and  firequently  "Maqqi,"  also  occasionally  "Moc"  and 
"  Magu." 

These  names  I  have  failed  to  identify  in  any  of  our  ancient  records 
to  which  I  have  access.  In  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  I  find 
two  names  that  have  some  family  resemblance  to  that  of  the  first  on 
the  monument ;  they  are  those  of  Mantan,  slain  by  Eremon  at  the 
battle  of  Breogan;  3506;  and  Manach,  a  priest  and  woodman  to  St. 
Patrick,  A.  D.  448. 

Boo/in^  Slab,  No,  4. — This  stone  is  of  irregular  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, and  is  five  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  seventeen  inches  by 
ten  inches  in  the  centre ;  it  has  two  lines  of  characters  on  the  upper 
angles,  which  were  consequently  concealed  until  the  superincumbent 
earUi  wajs  removed  from  the  top  of  the  chamber.  The  inscription  com- 
mences on  the  front  angle  at  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
stone,  as  follows : — 

""'  II'"  iii;i  "  III  "'"  '"" 

CALXTKOFI  Q 

It  is  then  taken  up  at  the  opposite  angle,  commencing  two  feet  from 
the  end,  as  follows : — 


III  '^'^  II  mil  11  iiiii  ■"  II 

MAftlMXrCOILITO  F 

There  is  a  fracture  at  the  top  of  this  stone  between  the  letters  0 
and  F,  where  probably  one  or  two  characters  were  inscribed.  I  have 
attempted  a  rendering  of  this  inscription,  which  I  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  learned  in  Oghamic  lore : — 

"  8LBEF8  TJlfOFie,  SOW  OF  MITCOI,    [UKDEB  THIs]  STONE,  MTJTE"    [ob]    '*  IN 

SILENCE." 

"Cal,"  according  to  O'Brien  and  O'Reilly,  is  slee^,  slumberB; 
"  Li"  is  obvipusly  a  »^<ww,  9. flag;  "To,  Toi,"  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  is  ailenU  fnute^  dumb, 

b.  I.  A.  PBOc. — VOL.  X.  a 
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I  make  no  conjecture  as  to  the  imperfect  portion.  The  name 
XJnofic  I  have  failed  to  identify ;  it  has  a  family  likeness  to  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Uchftdon,  A.  M.  3650;  Ugaine,  A.  M.  4546,  4567 ;  Uirgren,  A.  D. 
283." 

Roofing  Slah^  No.  6. — This  stone  is  five  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
and  twelve  inches  hy  seven  inches  in  the  centre  ;  a  fair  and  regular- 
shaped  right-angled  pillar ;  it  has  two  lines  of  characters  on  the  under 
angles.  The  inscription  commences  four  feet  from  the  end  of  the  stone 
at  one  of  the  angles,  as  follows : — 

I    Mil    Hi    1     'I 

S      A      E        TAD 

The  last  character  is  on  the  top  of  the  stone ;  it  is. taken  up  on  the 
opposite  angle  at  two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  end,  thus  :^- 


/l  'I'''  Mill  HIM    |[[[[  mil 
H  A  a      I       I       N      I 
This  inscription  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  reads — 

**  SAETAD,  SON  OF  INI." 

Other  readings  may  prohahly  he  suggested,  as  **  Sae  Tad,  son  of 
Ini."  The  word  Sae  may  he  considered  an  Oghamic  abhreviation  of 
**  Sagart,"  a  priest;  or  •*  Saoi,"  a  learned  man ;  and  **  Tad,"  a  proper 
name,  equivalent  to  "Tade,"  "Tadh,"  **  Tadhg." 

Many  of  this  name  are  found  in  Irish  History,  beginning  with 
Tadhg,  son  of  Olioll  Ollum,  A.D.  195.  I  incline,  however,  to  the 
more  simple  form  of  the  inscription. 

Roofing  Slah^  No*  7. — This  is  a  very  irregular-shaped  etone,  measur- 
ing four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches  by  eight  inches  in 
the  centre ;  it  has  three  lines  of  characters — ^two  on  the  upper  angles, 
the  third  on  one  of  the  under.  The  inscription  commences  two  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  stone,  as  follows : — 


\¥i — Mill    I  II — m 


n — ^ — n~^^^^ — ^ 

L  E         GEAMAU 


1111  III! 


It  is  continued  at  the  opposite  angle,  commencing  two  feet  four 
inches  from  the  end,  thus  : — 

MM     HI    I    Mill    II    MM mil     »    II    *ll' 


ETAIDES  RADC 

I'he  third  line  will  be  found  on  the  angle  under  the  last,  commenc- 
ing also  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  end,  thus : — 
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mil      .„■  III! 


Mil     ""    Mill 

Q         F  E         0         I 

The  characters  are  well  cut,  and  quite  legible,  and  no  controversj 
can  arise  as  to  their  values.  I  have  ventured  on  a  reading  of  a  portion 
of  this  interesting  inscription ;  the  rest  I  confess  my  inability  to  trans- 
late.    I  read  it — 

"  CTT-ITALBG  SA  KAQI  CET  AI  D^SBAJ>" 

That  is,  "  Cu-Naleg  of  the  tribe  of  the  Son  of  Cet,  the  learned  Brehon.'' 
The  prefix  "  Cu"  is  very  usual,  at  least  very  frequently  found  to  an- 
cient historic  names;  many  examples  will  be  seen  in  the  ''Index 
Nominum"  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters."  From 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  letters  '*  ea/'  I  take  them  to  be  an  archaic 
form  of  '^  Ua,"  which,  according  to  O'Brien,  '*  signifies  any  male  descend- 
aotSy  whether  son  or  grandson,  or  in  any  other  degree  or  descent  firom 
a  certain  ancestor  or  stock."  This  **  ea"  I  have  found  in  the  same 
position  upon  other  Ogham  monuments.  *'  Get."  This  name  is  found  in 
some  ancient  authorities :  according  to  Keating,  Mao  Ceacht  was  one  of 
the  three  Tuatha  De  Danan  Kings  of  Ireland  when  the  Clanna  Miledh 
landed.  Again,  we  have  Get  Mac  Magach,  who  slew  Gonnor  Mac 
IQ'essa  with  the  mythic  brain  ball  of  Mesgedhra,  as  related  in  the 
historic  tales  called  **  Oitte,"  i.  e.,  **  Tragedies,"  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  *'  Book  of  Leinster."  We  have  also  Mac  Gecht,  one  of  St. 
Patrick's  smiths. 

It  also  occurs  as  a  prefix  to  several  names  in  the  "Annals  of  the 
F©ur  Masters."  "  Ai,"  according  to  O'Brien,  *«  the  learned,"  *•  Desrad" 
the  same  as  '*  Desrut,  a  judge"  (O'Eeilly's  Diet.),  the  D  and  T  being 
commutable  in  the  Irish  language. 

The  other  six  characters  in  this  inscription  I  have  been  unable  to 
render  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

Roofing  Slab,  No,  8. — This  is  a  coarse  and  very  irregularly-shaped 
stone,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length.  The  inscription  is  in  one  line 
upon  an  under  angle,  the  arris  of  which  is  very  irregidar  and  rather 
rounded. 

Hill  II  III  I  I  '""  mil  III  Hf 

leUMAQ  I         DAe 

The  rendering  of  this  is  very  simple^ 

"lOIT,  SOK  OP  nAO." 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  these  names  in  any  of  our  ancient 
pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult  them. 

We  are  familiar  with  one  of  the  names  as  a  compoimd  in  that  of  a 
celebrated  mythic  personage,  the  Dag-da,  a  deified  chief  of  the  Tuath  De 
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Dasanns.   We  also  find  it  in  Dag-aime,  son  of  Goll,  son  of  Gollan,  slain 
A.  M.  3656  ('<  Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters"). 

This  last  finishes  the  inseri  hedlintel  slabs.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  inscribed  upright  stones,  which  principally  compose  the 
walling  at  the  north  and  south  sides,  taking  them  in  order  as  the  j  are 
numbered  on  the  accompanying  elevation  from  the  entrance. 

South  Bide  Pillar^  No,  1.  (PL  XIX.) — This  stone  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  chamber,  and  is  rough,  and  of  irregular  shape ;  it  is  three 
feet,  six  inches  in  length ;  and  twelve  inches  by  nine  inches  in  the 
centre.  The  inscription  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  close  to 
the  ground,  runs  up  one  angle,  across  the  head,  and  a  short  way  down 
the  opposite  angle ;  and  is  as  follows : — 


1 


o 


BI  nMA,Q,  I         MU  COI  S 

IMI  ■    mil   /  III     nil  II  iMii  /#-. 


lllli 


8-1  V 

*^  BIB  XAQI  UUCOI  BOTT  AI8." 

which  I  render  as  follows : — "  Bir  son  of  Mucoi  pn]  red  death,"  "  Rot," 
according  to  O'Reilly,  is  **  Red ;"  "  Aise"  is  '<  Death."  This  was  pro- 
bably  the  monument  of  a  warrior  slain  in  battle,  or  buried  where  he 
met  his  bloody  fate.  The  inscription  is  singularly  archaic  and  expres- 
sive. 

The  name ''  Bir"  I  have  been  unable  to  trace,  unless  it  may  be  a  form 
of  "Bar,"  or  "Barri,"  a  Munster  name,  recognized  in  St.  Einn-Barr, 
founder  of  the  See  of  Cork.  The  patronymic  "Mucoi"  I  shall  refer  to 
hereafter. 

South  side  Pillar,  No,  8. — This  is  a  rough  triangular-shaped  stone, 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  length — and  thirteen  inches  by  seven  inches 
at  the  bottom ;  while  it  is  but  four  inches  by  three  inches'at  the  top ; 
at  present  it  is  bottom  upwards,  the  inscriptions  commencing  two  feet 
from  the  thick  end,  occupying  a  space  of  one  foot,  eight  inches  in 
length. 


+ 


mil  iMir  irn 


X  A       a      I       N        t: 


"  THE  SON  OP  NE." 


The  inscription  is  well  and  cleanly  cut,  is  in  good  preservation,  and 
there  is  no  other  trace  of  letters  on  the  stone. 


Ill 

This  name  appears  in  Keating  in  the  form  of  Naoi,  a  skilful  harper, 
bronght  into  Ireland  by  the  Glanna  Miledh.  The  chiefs  of  the  invaders, 
Heber  and  Heremon,  disputed  about  the  right  to  retain  so  ezeellent  a 
musician  in  their  service ;  which  was  decided  by  casting  lots,  in  favour 
of  Heber.  We  find  amongst  the  guests  assembled  at  Tara  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  banquet  given  by  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  as  described  in 
the  **  Book  of  fiallymote,"  the  name  of  Nia-Mor,  a  King  of  Connaught ; 
also  the  name  of  £nna  Nia,  a  king  of  Leinster.  It  is  stated  in  the 
"  Book  of  Invasions,"  that  the  plain  of  Magh-Tuireadh,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  the  Fir-bolgs  and  Tuath  De  Danans,  was  anciently 
called  •*  Magh-Nia." 

South  tide  Pillar^  No.  5 This  is  a  coarse-grained,  irregularly 

shaped  oval  flag,  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches 
in  width  at  centre ;  it  has  two  lines  of  characters  on  its  front  angles, 
reading  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  commencing  as  follows : — 


"in,    IIHI      I       IMM    II 


0   n  A   F      E 


4+f 


D    IS       If       A     F         X 

There  is  a  fracture  in  the  top  of  the  stone,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  strokes  forming  the  Q  are  obliterated,  or  knocked  off;  but  the 
upper  ends  of  the  five  strokes  above  the  angle  are  quite  distinct,  and 
with  the  letters  M  before,  and  0  following,  formed  the  word  Maqo. 
The  A  is  wanting ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  injury  to  this 
part  of  the  stone,  though  we  have  other  instances  where  this  vowel 
has  been  omitted  in  the  same  word. 

The  legend  is  very  simple  and  reads — 

4 

**  ODAFB,  SON  OF  DENAFB." 

These  names  are  of  a  hopelessly  foreign  cast ;  I  can  make  nothing 
of  them. 

North  aide  Pillar^  No.  I.  (PL  XVI.) — This  is  a  rude,  unshapely 
piece  of  conglomerate,  much  weather  worn ;  it  is  3  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  10  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  thick  in  the  centre;  it  has  only 
three  characters  on  one  angle  towards  its  top. 

4mf 


LB  I 

The  upper  part  was  broken  to  make  it  fit  into  its  present  position ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  angle  is  fractured ;  this,  and  the  natural  weather 
wear  of  a  stone  so  friable  in  its  texture,  will  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  remainder  of  the  inscription ;  the  letters  that  remain  ar& 
much  worn  down,  but  are  still  legible.  This  is  the  second  instance 
in  which  the  consonants  crossing  the  stem  line  are  oblique. 
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North  Side  Pillar,  No.  4 — This  also  is  an  iiregolarly-shaped  slab, 
standing  on  its  smaller  end,  which  position  must  have  been  its  original 
one.  It  is  in  length  3  feet  7  inches;  1  foot  10  inches  by  8  ioches  at 
its  largest  end,  and  6  inches  by  5  inches  at  its  smaller.  The  inscrip- 
tion commences  at  1  foot  2  inches  from,  the  bottom,  and  continues 
round  a  portion  of  the  top. 


ji 


nil  I 


iSf-/ 


Mi 


E     A  a     0    s^ 


A    ^ 


\ 


o     :: 


The  introduction  of  the  character  expressing  the  double  consonant 
it  I  cannot  account  for.  I  have  found  the  double  consonant  n^  in 
a  similar  position  on  another  Ogham  monument ;  whether  they  are 
errors  of  the  engraver,  or  have  a  peculiar  signification,  must  remain  for 
further  investigation. 

The  name  Deago  on  this  monument  is  a  singular  one,  which  I  have 
failed  to  identify  among  our  ancient  names.  It  is,  however,  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  it  is  found  on  one  of  the  monuments  in  the  Cave 
of  Dunlo,  county  of  Kerry ;  and  still  more  remarkable,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  tribe  name.  The  inscription  from  Dunlo  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


•f+H- 


+f-H 


I 


■m+f 


i 


•Hf 


II    HIH 


J)    E    o    0  H  A  a 


M    U      C 


(< 


DEGO   HAQI   MUCOI,       &C. 


The  constant  recurrence  of  the  tribe  name  of  Muc,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  worthy  of  observation.  I  have  not  noticed  any  other  repeated 
but  this.  On  one  of  the  Ballintaggart  monuments  we  have  "  Moc- 
coe ;"  on  a  lintel  stone  in  St.  Seskinan's  Church,  county  of  Waterford, 
we  have  *'  Muc  ;*'  from  a  pUlar-stone  at  Bumham  House,  county  of 
Kerry,  *'  Muce ;"  on  two  of  the  Drumlohan  we  find  it  is  **  Mucoi  j" 
and  on  one  **  Muco."  The  name  is  evidently  that  of  a  tribe  very 
widely  diffused,  from  the  extremity  of  the  county  of  Kerry  to  that  of 
Waterford,  and  found  also  on  a  monument  at  Placus,  county  of  Cork. 
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Muc  is  Gaedhelic  for  boar ;  and  the  custom  of  taking  family  names 
from  animals  was  prevalent  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
as  "  Mac  Sionach,"  son  of  the  fox ;  *'  Mac  Cue/'  son  of  the  hound,  &c. 
That  the  boar  was  held  in  great  estimation  in  Ireland,  if  not  actu- 
ally reverenced,  we  have  strong  indications  in  the  traditions  and 
folk-lore  of  the  peasantry,  and  yet  stronger  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  it 
enters  into  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  our  island  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  porcine  terms  Muc,  Tore,  Lioth,  and  other  appellations  con- 
nected with  the  unclean  animal,  as  Chollan,  a  hog ;  Cro,  a  stye ; 
Banby  a  young  pig,  will  be  found  designating  numerous  localities 
through  the  country. 

Thus,  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland  was  Muc-inis,  or  hog  island : 
there  is  a  Muc-inis  in  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon ;  also  a  Muc-inis  on 
HiB  coast  of  Clare ;  and  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Brick, 
county  of  Kerry,  called  Muc-inis ;  also  Muck-ros,  in  the  same  county ; 
a  Mnc-moe,  in  the  county  of  Monahan ;  a  Ballynamuc  and  Eilamucky, 
county  of  Cork ;  a  Coolnamuck,  county  of  Waterford.  One  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland  is  called  Muc-inis,  and  her  territorial 
chiefs,  up  to  a  late  period,  were  styled  Lairds  of  Muc  We  have  Tore 
Mountain,  KiUamey;  Mam  Tore,  in  Connaught,  Glen  Torcan,  and 
numerous  other  hills,  glens,  and  natural  objects,  into  which  the  word 
Tore  enters.  The  boar-name  Liath,  enters  into  the  designation  of  one 
of  our  counties,  Leitrim,  anciently  Liath-Truim ;  as  well  as  of  Tara 
Hill,  anciently  called  liath-Druim,  &c.  One  of  our  early  kings,  called 
Olmucadha,  or  of  the  great  swine,  reigned  from  A.  M.  3773  to  3790. 

The  prominence  thus  given  to  this  animal  in  our  legendary  tales 
and  topographical  nomenclature  suggests  the  idea,  that  the  boar  may 
have  been  identified  with  that  system  of  animal  worship  which  we 
have  some  reason  for  believing  once  existed  in  this  country.  The 
Hindoos  reverenced  the  varaha,  or  boar,  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
Yishnu ;  and  in  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  Europe  is  set  forth  as 
'*  Varaha  Dwipa,"  or  Boar  Island,  equivalent  to  the  Muc-inis  of  our 
own.  He  (Yishnu)  is  represented  as  residing  there  in  the  shape  of  a 
boar;  **  and  he  is  described  as  the  chief  of  a  numerous  offspring,  of 
followers,  in  that  shape"  (*'  Asiatic  Eesearches,''  voL  viii.  pp.  302- 
361). 

I  hope  this  digression  may  not  be  considered  foreign  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  my  object  being  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this  tribe  name  as 
found  on  the  Drumloghan  and  other  Ogham  monuments. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  these  interesting  inscriptions, 
which  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  still  increasing  stock  of  Ogham 
literature,  I  would  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  particulars  worthy 
of  notice  in  connexion  with  this  find. 

Firstly.  That  we  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  this  chamber, 
the  people  by  whom  it  was  constructed,  or  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  as  in  the  excavations  nothing  was  discovered  that  could 
throw  light  on  such  inquiries. 
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Secondly-  That  the  Ogham  monuments  were  used  merely  as 
building  material,  haying  the  ends  knocked  off  where  it  suited  the 
builders,  and  being  placed  in  every  position  that  suited  the  exigencies 
of  the  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
being  in  fact  turned  upside  down,  and  several  placed  where  they  could 
not  be  read  except  by  removing  portions  of  the  structure. 

Thirdly.  That  the  inscriptions  are  all  in  good  order,  and  perfectly 
legible,  the  only  exception  being  that  with  the  three  characters  already 
alluded  to;  and  that  this  favourable  circumstance  is  owing  to  their 
concealment  in  this  crypt,  where  they  have  been  preserved,  probably 
for  ages,  from  the  hand  of  violence  and  the  injuries  of  weather. 

Fourthly.  That  eighteen  simple  letters  are  used  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, a  double  consonant,  si,  being  used  once  only ;  and  that  none  of 
the  characters  given  in  the  scales  published  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  the 
Right  Ilev.  Dr.  Qraves,  as  representing  diphthongs,  are  made  use  of. 

Fifthly.  That  the  monuments  exhibit  no  traces  of  marks  or  carv'- 
ings  of  any  kind — no  cross,  or  other  Christian  emblem ;  and  that  the 
inscriptions  show  no  indications  of  the  pious  formula  that  usually  dis- 
tinguishes the  memorials  of  a  Christian  people. 

Sixthly.  The  singularity  of  the  names,  which,  though  not  actually 
found  in  our  ancient  annals,  are  of  that  archaic  type  which  we  meet 
in  our  bardic  remains. 

I  shall  here  recapitulate  these  names,  hoping  that  our  Oaedhelic 
scholars  may  be  able  to  identify  them  in  the  course  of  their  investiga- 
tions : — 

Manu,  Cu-Naleg, 

Unoga,  Get, 

Timoce,  Igu, 

Arb,  Dag, 

Unofic,  Hir, 

Mucoi,  'Ne, 

Sactad,  Odafe, 

Ini,  Denafe, 

Deago. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  names  found  on  all  the  Ogham 
monuments  hitherto  discovered,  and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  those 
usually  found  in  our  annals  and  other  historic  documents,  point  signi- 
ficantly to  the  fact,  that  the  people  who  inscribed  them  were  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  tribe.  The  question  then  arises,  who  were  this  people  ? 
from  whence  came  they  ?  and  in  what  age  did  they  live  ? — questions 
easier  asked  than  answered.  While  1  must  state  that  I  have  no  theory 
on  this  subject,  yet  1  think  there  are  some  facts  and  considerations  that 
point  to  one  of  the  many  migrations  to  our  island  recorded  in  the  bardic 
annals  as  the  people  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Ogham  ;  and  I  would  briefly  set  these  before  the  Academy  in  the 
way  of  suggestions.  The  great  majority,  then,  of  our  Ogham  monuments 
are  found  in  the  province  of  Munster,  and  principally  in  the  counties  of 
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KeiTj,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  embracing  a  large  extent  of  the  south  and 
west  coast,  firom  Tralee  Bay,  in  Kerry,  to  Waterford  harbour.  As  near 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  following  numbers  of  monuments  have  been 
found :  in  £erry,  75  ;  Cork,  42 ;  Waterford,  26  ;  Limerick,  1 ;  Clare, 
1.  These  are  all  in  the  proTince  of  Munster.  All  the  rest  of  Ireland 
sapplies  but  10;  of  these  5  are  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  still  a 
Bontiiem  county ;  the  others  are  divided  as  follows :  1  in  Wicklow, 
1  in  Meath,  2  in  Boscommon ;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  three  southern  counties  named 
above  form  the  Ogham  district. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  majority  of  these  monuments 
are  fbnnd  on  the  seaboard  of  the  aboye-named  counties — yery  many  of 
them  on  the  strands.  The  Drumlohan  find  is  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  sea,  as  are  many  others  of  the  Waterford  and  Kerry  Oghams ; 
those  found  in  the  county  of  Cork  are  more  inland.  The  inferences 
from  these  facts  are  obyious. 

First.  That  the  Ogham  was  not  invented  in  our  island,  else  it  would 
have  been  used  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  would  not  have 
been  confined  to  one  district. 

Secondly.  That  it  was  introduced  by  a  maritime  people,  who  landed 
on  our  south  or  south-western  shores,  spreading  themselves  along  the 
seaboard  of  the  counties  already  named,  and  who  ultimately  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island. 

Thirdly.  That  the  language  spoken  by  those  invaders,  and  engraven 
on  their  sepulchral  monuments,  became  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
is  Uie  same  as  that  which  has  come  down  to  us,  saving  those  mutations 
to  which  time  and  civilization  subject  all  languages.  But  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  here,  if  such  a  people  landed  on  our  sou&em 
shores,  and,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  imposed  their 
langoage  and  customs  upon  the  whole,  why  are  their  engraved  menu- 
ments  not  found  all  over  the  country  ?  An  answer  to  this  may  be 
found  in  the  supposition  that  they  came  as  colonists — ^perhaps  the  first 
eolonists,  and  very  probably  few  in  number ;  that  it  took  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  before  they  fully  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  much  more  before  the  entire  was  peopled.  In  these  early 
times  population  increased  but  slowly,  intemid  feuds  and  other  causes 
ehecking  their  growth.  Before  this  people  grew  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  southern  district  they  may  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  Ogham, 
and  adopted  a  more  advanced  character,  suited  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  civilization,  and  derived  most  probably  from  foreign  intercourse.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  Gaedhil  had  letters  independent  of  the  Ogham 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  lloman  alphabet  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
fifth  century.  That  such  a  transition  took  place  is  evident  from  the 
iaet^  that  the  learned  among  the  Gaedhil  preserved  the  Ogham  as. a 
literary  curiosity,  and  used  it  occasionally  in  annotations  and  scholia, 
delighting  to  write  their  own  names  in  it. 

a.  I.  A.  PBoc. — VOL.  X.  a 
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Yet  the  other  alternative  may  also  be  considered — namelj,  that 
the  people  who  used  this  character  maj  have  been  invaders,  and  not 
original  colonists ;  that  being  invaders,  they  were  probably  weak  in 
numbers,  though  of  a  superior  civilization  to  the  aborigines,  whom  they 
found,  perhaps,  thinly  populating  the  country.  Those  invaders  having 
formed  a  settlement  in  the  immediate  district  where  they  landed,  and 
increasing  in  numbers  by  the  course  of  nature,  spread  themselves  along 
the  seaboard,  and  around  those  commodious  harbours  and  sea  inlets  sa 
plentiful  on  the  south  and  south-western  coasts;  being  themselves  a 
maritime  people,  they  affected  the  shores,  both  from  a  natural  desire 
for  the  sea,  the  convenience  of  fishing,  and  for  politic  reasons,  inas- 
much, as  by  the  sea  they  could  hold  communication  with  their  nativB 
land,  receive  reinforcements  from  thence,  and  by  it  also  make  their 
escape  if  unexpectedly  hard  pressed  by  the  aborigines.  Such  has  ever 
been  the  policy  of  colonists  under  similar  circumstances.  In  this 
immense  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Water- 
ford,  such  a  colony  may  have  existed  for  centuries,  growing  into  the 
power  and  numbers  of  a  considerable  state,  ere  they  were  able  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  island.  Such  a  state  of  things 
as,  in  fact,  existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  invasion, 
when  the  island  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  and  often  engaged  in  fierce  wars.  In  this  alternative 
we  might  also  suppose  that  the  Ogham  fell  into  disuse  among  them  ere 
their  power  was  extended  over  the  whole  island.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  invaders  were  near  five  centuries 
settied  in  Ireland  before  they  were  able  to  subdue  the  country ;  and 
that  for  the  same  period  their  language  and  letters  were  unknown  out- 
side their  limited  dominion,  known  as  the  ''  Pale ;"  while  the  letters 
and  idiom  brought  by  them  originally  into  the  country  would  be  in 
our  days  unintelligible,  except  to  the  learned  alone.  Here,  I  think,  is 
a  parallel  case  to  what  may  have  occurred  in  our  island  at  a  remote 
period.  The  argument  might  be  further  amplified  and  illustrated ; 
but  as  I  desire  only  to  indicate  a  line  of  investigation,  I  shall  leave  the 
pursuit  of  it  to  others. 

Now,  among  the  many  migrations  recorded  by  our  Bardic  his* 
torians,  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the 
Ogham  might  be  attributed  with  any  degree  of  plausibility — ^namelyt 
that  tribe  called  the  Glanna  Miledh,  or  MUesians. 

Bejecting  the  mythic  origin  and  adventures  of  the  ancestors  of 
Miledh,  and  the  conjectural  chronology  of  the  Bards,  we  may  safely 
admit  the  probability  of  an  ancient  eastern  tribe  having  migrated 
through,  or  from  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Ceuta,  and  from  thence  across  the  straits  into  Spain — 
the  very  identical  route  taken  by  another  eastern  tribe  in  subsequent 
ages,  who  founded  an  oriental  empire  in  Europe  that  lasted  nearly  eight 
centuries.     Tarik  and  his  Arabs  did  in  A.  D.  710  what  their  ancestors 
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perhaps, fifteen oentories  before-* for  '^hiBtory  but  repeats 
iteelf.''  The  PhoMuoians  founded  Qades  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  B.  C. 
These  traders  never  founded  colonies  in  uninhabited  districts ;  they 
were  merchants  and  chapmen,  and  without  a  population  they  could  not 
trad&  At  all  events,  during  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  Scipios,  Spain  was  not  only  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  but 
was  inhabited  by  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  prosperous  aboriginal 
population. 

That  Spain  may  in  these  days  have  thrown  off  some  of  her  adven- 
tarouB,  or  superabundant  population,  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  That  one  of 
these  bands  may  have  dropped  on  the  southern  shores  of  Ireland 
is  equally  probable ;  because  any  person  looking  at  the  map  of  Europe 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  south  of  Ireland  is  the  natural  luid-flBdl  firom 
the  north  of  Spain. 

Whether  such  a  migration  as  we  have  been  considering  took  place 
before  or  after  the  intercourse  of  the  Tyrian  people  with  the  British  Isles, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  say  ;  more  likely  it  took  place  subsequently,  as 
we  must  believe  that  enterprising  people  to  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
all  maritime  discovery.  All  our  native  historians,  however  they  may 
dif^  on  other  points,  unanimously  insist  on  this  Spanish  invasion,  and 
the  entire  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  the  invaders ;  and  here  I  would 
remark,  that  this  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  men  having  no  Celtic  sympathies  or  prejudices  whatsoever. 
The  scope  of  the  present  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  recapitulate  these 
opinions. 

Our  native  authorities  go  on  to  state  that  these  invaders  came  in  a 
fleet  of  thirty  ships;  that  in  each  wore  thirty  warriors,  with  their 
wives;  that  they  landed  at  Inbher  Sceine,  now  the  Bay  of  Kenmare, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  that  from  thence  they  marched  inland,  and 
encountered^  an  army  of  the  natives,  stated  then  to  be  a  people  called 
Tuath  Be  Dananns,  at  Sliabh  Mis — a  mountain  district  between  the  bays 
of  Tralee  and  Dingle ;  that  a  battle  was  there  fought,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated.  This  engagement  appears  to  have  been  a  running 
fight,  as  was  usual  in  that  period  amongst  semi-civilized  tribes,  con- 
tinned  through  a  series  of  glens,  or  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh  Mis ; 
two  of  these  are  called  Glen-Fais  and  Glen-Scothian,  from  Fais  and 
Scota,  two  amazons  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Clanna-Miledh, 
and  were  there  slain.  These  localities  are  as  popularly  known  by  the 
above  names  as  any  others  in  the  country ;  and  in  Glen-Fais  there  are 
certainly  evidences  of  some  remarkable  tiunsaotions  having  there  taken 
place  at  some  remote  period. 

Here  are  two  enormous  pillar-stones,  one  eleven  feet  in  height  still 
croct;  the  other  is  ten  feet  in  height,  in  an  inclining  position,  the 
latter  having  a  fine  Ogham  inscription  engraved  thereon.  There  are 
also  an  unascertained  number  of  ancient  graves,  cist-formed,  containing 
human  remains;  the  discovery  and  opening  of  several  of  which  are 
described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  by  the  late  Venerable 
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Archdeacon  Eowan,  on  November  8th,  1858.  Now,  the  account  given 
by  the  bardic  historians  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of  tho  whole  island 
to  the  Gaedhil,  as  the  Glanna-Milidh  are  more  generally  called  from 
their  ancestor  Gbedhelas,  ib  perfectly  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  credit ; 
a  handful  of  adventurers  could  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  conquer 
the  native  population,  and  occupy  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  forest- 
grown,  and  full  of  natural  fastnesses.  We  must  remember  that,  after 
near  five  centuries  of  military  occupation  and  warfare,  the  English,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  compelled  to  cut  down  all  the 
woods  before  they  succeeded  in  reducing  the  country  to  submission. 

We  must,  I  think,  conceive  that  the  progress  of  the  Gaedhelic  power 
in  Ireland  was  of  such  a  nature  as  I  have  already  described. 

Again,  it  is  a  strong  corroborative  fact,  that  in  the  very  county  in 
whieh  the  Gkiedhil  are  said  to  have  first  landed  are  found  by  feur  the 
greatest  proportion  of  Ogham  monuments ;  that  they  are  found  on  the 
reputed  scene  of  their  first  battle,  and  in  very  remarkable  numbers  in 
and  about  the  very  localities  where  they  made  their  first  appearance 
and  sojourn.  The  advent  of  the  Spanish  colonists  was,  no  doubt,  an 
epoch  in  the  primitive  history  of  Ireland  to  them.  I  believe  she  is  in- 
debted for  her  Brehon  laws,  her  poetry,  her  music,  and  that  system  of 
Oriental  paganism  of  which  so  many  relics  remain  to  us. 

It  may  be  very  naturally  asked,  have  we  any  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  people  in  Spain  ?  or  is  there  any  historic  evidence  of  the 
state  of  that  counixy,  or  of  the  people  inhabiting  it,  at  the  remote  period 
claimed  for  the  Gadhelian  invasion  ?  I  think  that  Strabo  provides  an 
answer  to  so  natural  a  query  in  his  description  of  the  Turdetani  and 
Turduli — a  people  or  peoples  inhabiting  southern  Spain.  Hear  what  he 
says  of  them :  ''  These  people  are  esteemed  to  be  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  the  Iberians ;  they  have  an  alphabet,  and  possess  ancient  writings, 
poems,  and  metrical  laws,  six  thousand  years  old,  as  they  say.  llie 
other  Iberians  are  likewise  ^nished  with  an  alphabet,  although  not  of 
the  same  form,  nor  do  they  speak  the  same  language''  (Strabo,  Bohn's 
edit.  vL,  p.  209).  He  further  states  that  the  people  caUed  themselveB 
Turdetani,  and  their  country  Turdetania;  this  word  is  pure  Gkiedhelic, 
Tir-de-Tana,  from  Tir,  a  country,  land ;  de,  of;  Tana,  a  drove,  a  herd, 
<'  the  land  of  herds.*'  The  Greek  geographer  states,  "  that  Turditania 
bred  a  superabundance  of  cattle  (ibid.,  p.  217)9  flmd  that  they  were  famous 
for  the  production  and  export  of  wool,  and  that  rams  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  fetched  a  talent"  (ibid.,  p.  216).  He  further  states  that  they 
were  also  called  '*  Turduli ;"  but  whether  they  were  two  distinct  tribes, 
or  one  tribe  having  two  appellations,  he  could  not  exactly  say.  Now, 
Turduli  is  as  intensely  Gaedhelic  as  any  word  can  be ;  **  Tir-duile," 
from  Tir,  a  country,  land  (in  the  Sanscrit,  Tir  means  land  border),  and 
Duile,  a  pleasant  land  or  country.  How  indicative  both  these  names 
are  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Andalusia,  the  richest  province  of 
southern  Spain,  originally  inhabited  by  those  people.  I  am  well  aware 
bow  delusive  etymological  likenesses  are,  and  how  apt  to  lead  us  astray 
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in  iiiTestigatioD,  nor  do  I  usually  attach  much  importance  to  them ; 
but  in  this  instance,  where,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  structure 
of  words,  we  find  one  language  interpreting  another  so  aptly,  according 
to  the  veiy  physical  features  and  productions  of  a  country,  we  are  bound 
to  attach  some  value  to  them,  were  it  only  as  corroborative  evidence. 

The  topography  of  southern  Spain  is  intensely  Gaedhelic.  Many  of 
its  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  hills,  and  other  physical  features,  are  cidled 
by  names  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  ^t  language ;  while  the 
peasantry  themselves,  in  their  character,  customs,  and  superstitions,  are 
a  similar  race  to  our  own.  In  addition,  there  is  corroborative  evidence 
in  the  strong  sympathies  existing,  from  time  immemorial,  between  the 
people  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  con- 
stant intercourse  from  the  most  ancient  times  continued  down  to  late 
medieval  times ;  and  in  the  ethnological  affinities  between  the  people 
of  various  parts  of  the  west  and  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  and  those 
of  Spain ;  not  of  the  Biscayans  or  Catalans,  who  were  of  the  Gtothio 
race,  but  of  the  Andalucians,  who  were  of  the  Eastern  type. 

I  have  before  stated  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  broach  any 
theory  on  this  important  subject ;  my  desire  has  been  rather  to  indicate 
a  line  of  investigation  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me  from  the  various 
considerations  I  have  already  adduced.  ^I  trust  that  this  much-ne- 
glected subject  will  receive  frx>m  the  members  of  this  Academy  that 
attention  to  which  I  believe  it  is  entitled,  from  its  bearing  upon  an 
obscure  era  of  our  national  history. 


XXIII. — Observations  ov  Mb.  Bbash's  Fapeb  *'Oir  the  Oohax 
Ghwbeb  of  Deuhlohak/'  By  the  Bight  Bev.  Chables  Geavss, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

[Made  NoT«mbw  80,  1867.] 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  moving  that  Mr.  Brash's  paper  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  for  publication,  observed  that  the  &anks  of  the 
Academy  were  due  to  Mr.  Brash  for  his  detailed  description  of  the 
Drumlohan  cave,  and  the  Ogham  monuments  contained  in  it.  To  such 
an  acknowledgment  Mr.  Brash  would  not  be  disentitled  if  it  should 
hereafter  appear  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  errors  in  his  copying  and 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  In  ordinary  cases,  Oghams,  being  of 
a  great  antiquity,  have  been  more  or  less  defaced  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  if  not  in  other  ways ;  but  special  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  copying  inscriptions  on  monuments  built,  like  those  described  by  Mr. 
Brash,  into  the  walls  and  roof  of  an  underground  gallery,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  leave  the  inscribed  edges  visible.  The  Bishop 
stated  that  his  own  drawings  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  in  the  cave  at 
Dunloe  had  undergone  some  important  corrections  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  visit  to  the  place.    Comparisons  of  the  names  appearing  in  them 
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with  others  found  elsewhere  had  suggested  corrections  which  a  fbrther 
examination  proyed  to  be  necessary.  In  fact,  the  intelligence  of  the 
antiquary,  haying  a  general  notion  of  what  he  may  expect  to  find  in  an 
inscription,  giyes  no  small  help  to  his  senses  of  sight  and  touch  in  read- 
ing it 

Looking  for  the  first  time  at  the  inscriptions  now  laid  before  the 
Academy,  the  Bishop  would  hazard  one  or  two  conjectures.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  probable  that  the  inscription  on  the  south  side  pillar. 
No.  1  (see  p.  1 10),  ended  with  the  nameRirriAS,  or  Rbttxas,  not  Bottais. 
The  former  of  these  frequently  occurs  on  Ogham  monuments  existing  in 
Kerry.  He  also  sugg^ted  ^at  the  inscription  read  by  Mr.  Brash  as 
lou  Maoi  Dao  (Hoofing  Slab,  No.  8,  p.  109)  may  proye  to  be  Luan 
ILlqiti  Dee,  the  last  three  letters  being  the  commencement  of  the  name 
Dioo,  occurring  in  the  inscription  on  the  north  side  pillar  Na  4  (see 
p.  112).  This  name  is  better  known  to  us  in  the  nominatiye  form, 
DiCHU,  which  we  meet  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick. 

Without  attempting  to  offer  an  extempore  criticism  on  the  readings 
and  translations  of  the  inscriptions  proposed  by  Mr.  Brash,  he  obsenred 
that  he  thought  that  in  the  inscription  on  the  roofing  slab  No.  1  (see  p. 
106),  he  recognizes  a  name  Nogati,  or  NoeATi,  which  he  had  seen  else« 
where.  He  also  directed  attention  to  the  element  Guna  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  roofing  slab  No.  7  (see  p.  108),  which,  in  Ogham  proper 
names,  represents  the  Goir  of  ordinary  spelling.  According  to  this  yiew, 
the  first  word  in  the  inscription  would  be  the  genitiye  case  of  Cok- 

LAEOH,  or  GONLAECH. 

The  Bishop  reminded  the  Academy  that  the  almost  uniyersal  occur- 
rence of  the  word  Maqi  in  the  Ogham  inscriptions,  and  the  fact  that 
these  inscriptions  consisted  in  general  merely  of  names  and  patronymics, 
had  been  announced  by  him  in  his  first  communication  on  this  subject 
to  the  Academy. 

He  also  obseryed  that  the  case  of  Drumlohan,  like  that  of  Dunloe, 
near  £illamey,  is  a  pipe,  one  of  those  places  in  which  we  may 
expect  to  find  Ogham  monuments.  The  Brehon  Laws,  as  quoted 
by  him  in  a  former  communication,  refer  to  Oghams  preseryed  in 
Firts  as  evidences  of  the  ownership  of  land ;  doubtless,  because  they 
exhibited  the  names  of  persons  who  had  long  before  lived  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  Ogham  monuments  entombed  in  caves  are  so  much 
weather-worn,  that  they  must  have  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  ages 
before  they  were  built  into  the  places  where  they  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  Bishop  declined  to  discuss  the  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Brash 
as  to  the  persons  who  introduced  and  used  the  Ogham  character 
in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  his  belief  that  the 
Ogham  does  not  represent  the  language,  or  the  alphabet  of  a  colony 
which  migrated  into  Ireland  in  such  remote  times  as  Mr.  Brash  seems 
to  point  to.  But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  these  speculations — and 
their  interest  cannot  bo  denied — the  Bishop  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  will  give  us  materials  from  which  we 
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shall  be  able  to  make  the  safest  in&rences.  The  difficulty  of  effecting 
their  interpretationd  does  not  arise  so  much,  according  to  his  view, 
from  their  remote  antiquity,  or  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  from  the  circumstances  that 
they  were  originally  intended,  like  the  Ogham  character  itself,  to  be 
erypdc — legible  only  by  the  initiated.  And  this  accounts  for  that 
disinclination  ^lown  by  Irish  scholars  to  undertake  the  deciphering  of 
them.  They  are  an  exercise  of  something  more  than  ordinary  philolo- 
gical skill. 

The  Bishop  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
before  long  to  lay  before  the  Academy  a  communication  illustrating 
these  views. 


XXIY. — ^FuBTHSR  NoTBS  OS  linscuLAB  Anoicaliss  iir  HvMAir  Ana- 
TOKT,  Avn  THxnt  BSAnnro  vroN  Homottpical  Mtoloot.  By  Alxx- 
AvnxB  Macalistxb,  L.KQ.G.F.,  L.E.C.S. ;  Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide 
Hospital ;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons ; 
and  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society 
of  Ireland. 

[Bead  December  9,  1867.] 

Chf  a  former  occasion  I  laid  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  a  cata- 
logue of  the  principal  variations  which  I  had  noticed  in  Human 
Myology  during  the  several  preceding  Sessions  in  the  dissecting-room 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Through  the  past  winter  of  1866-7, 
I  hare  added  to  the  list  many  irregularities  of  note,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  well  worthy  of  record.  I  had  not  the  opportimity  of  examining 
each  sabject  which  came  into  the  Anatomy  Hail  for  dissection;  but  of 
those  whose  examinations  I  have  directly  superintended  I  have  pre- 
served notes  of  sixty  cases,  not  one  of  which  failed  to  display  some 
deviaticm  firom  the  arrangement  usually  called  normal,  and  in  some 
these  departures  from  type  were  gregarious  to  a  singular  extent. 

The  observation  of  anomalous  muscles  forms  one  of  the  most 
intereeting  departments  of  Teratology,  and  is  interesting  in  a  compara- 
tive point  of  view,  as  showing,  firstly,  the  relation  between  the  muscles 
of  man  and  those  of  other  vertebrate  animals;  and,  secondly,  as  illus- 
trating and  indicating  the  correct  homotypy  of  muscles  in  different 
regions  of  the  same  body.  To  the  second  of  these  subjects  I  would  wish 
to  call  attention  in  the  present  paper.  The  teachings  of  individual 
anomalies  must  always  be  received  with  caution,  for  Teratology,  if  not 
corrected  by  Embryology,  is  at  the  best  but  an  uncertain  guide.  It  has, 
however,  one  great  advantage,  namely — ^that  of  indicating  special  lines 
of  study  to  be  followed  up  in  other  branches. 

The  general  conditions  which  I  have  found  to  exist  with  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  anomalies  seem  to  be  the  following : — First,  with 
regard  to  their  frequency  in  different  regions,  I  have  found  them  to 
be  most  nomerous  in  the  forearm ;  secondly,  in  the  face  ;  thirdly,  in 
the  foot ;  fourthly,  in  the  back ;  fifthly,  in  the  neck  ;  sixthly,  in  the 
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thoracic  wall;  and  least  freqaent  in  the  abdomen,  hip,  thigh,  and 
perineum.  M'Whinnie,  who  gives  a  short  re»umk  of  all  that  was  known 
in  his  time  of  these  anomfdies  (''  London  Medical  Gkizette,"  N.  S., 
YoL  ii.  1846),  says,  they  are  least  frequent  in  the  face  and  neck,  then  in 
the  trunk,  and  most  frequent  in  the  extremities — a  generalization 
which  does  not  accord  with  what  I  have  seen.  In  some  cases  the 
order  of  frequency  seems  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  specialization  of 
fiinction  uniformly  enjoyed  by  the  muscle  in  question  in  man  and  other 
animals — that  is,  when  a  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  enjoys  great 
variation  of  use  in  man,  or  is  developed  for  varying  purposes,  and  in 
varying  positions  and  degrees  of  perfection  in  lower  animals,  abnormali- 
ties occur  most  frequently  in  it ;  while  a  group  of  muscles,  that  in  all 
animals  is  devoted  to  one  uniform  use,  or  set  of  uses,  is  not  so  liable  to 
vary.  Likewise,  we  find  frequency  of  variation  of  any  muscle  in  man 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  divergence  which  that 
muscle  usually  e^bits  from  the  type  muscle,  as  found  in  the  majority 
of  the  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  illustrate  these  points,  if 
we  look  at  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti — a  muscle  uniformly  with  one 
action— or  the  quadriceps  extensor  cruris,  or  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
we  will  find  that  they  are  comparatively  seldom  the  seat  of  variation ; 
while  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  toes  present  an  indi- 
viduality in  every  subject  which  we  may  examine.  It  is  likewise 
worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  different  regions  of  the  body  the  order 
of  frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  muscular  anomalies  varies  in  each 
part :  thus  varieties  of  fission  are  most  common  in  the  back  and  thorax ; 
tiiose  of  coalescence  I  have  seen  more  frequently  exemplified  in  the 
forearm.  I  have  illustrated  this  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which 
the  numbers,  read  vertically,  indicate  the  degree  of  frequency  of  varia- 
tions, commencing  with  one  which  shows  the  most  common  locality  for 
the  form  of  variation.  When  a  variety  of  any  kind  is  very  seldom 
met  with,  I  have  marked  it  rare^  instead  of  characterizing  it  by 
a  number : — 


Other  Varie> 

Absence  of 
Mnadet. 

Coales- 
cenceb 

New 
Moflde 
Qerma 

Fltalon. 

DnpUca- 
tton. 

ties. 

CouTwand 

Attachment. 

Foreftmif     . 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Fac6, 

2 

8t 

5 

5 

3 

6 

Back,     .     . 

4 

2 

6 

1 

8 

1 

Arm, 

Rare. 

6 

7 

4 

,       6 

3 

Foot,      .     . 

6 

fit 

8 

6 

6 

4 

Neck,      .    . 

Bare. 

7 

4 

2 

!       2 

6 

Thorax.  .     . 

6 

4 

2 

7 

4 

7 

Abdomen,    . 

1* 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

*  Psoas  parvDS,  pyramidalin. 

t  CkMileeoence  is  the  normal  mode  of  insertion  of  some  of  the  facial  musdes,  and 
conseqnently  the  instances  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  table  were  cases  of  unasual  union. 

X  ExclusiFe  of  the  union  of  flexor  longus  digitorom  and  flexor  liallucis  longus  tendan 
which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  foot. 
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In  the  compilation  of  this  table,  regard  is  had  to  the  absolute  nnm- 
ber  of  BpecimenB  of  variety,  and  not  to  the  number  of  species  of  varia- 
tions in  each  reg;ion ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  two  closely 
oorrespondy  and  mnsdes  which  frequently  vary  are  liable  to  the  greatest 
number  of  kinds  of  irregularity. 

This  and  the  succeeding  table  I  have  made  out  from  my  own 
observations  alone,  and  thus  they  may  differ  from  tbe  experience  of 
others  in  several  respects.  However,  to  form  true  estimates  of  these 
degrees  of  frequency,  the  combined  experience  of  many  observers  would 
be  requisite.  In  the  construction  of  these  tables,  I  have  taken  into 
aiooount  all  my  observations,  extending  over  the  Sessions  1869-67, 
indusive,  and  not  merely  the  results  of  last  year's  researches. 

As  the  preceding  table  indicates  the  relative  order  of  the  occurrence 
of  anomalies  in-  the  various  regions  of  the  body,  so  the  second  list 
illustrates  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  dasses  of  varieties  in 
each  region  : — 


New  Germs  not  nor-  | 
mel  part  of  tbe  body  i 
Daplicitjr,  .  .  . 
Varieties  of  Coone,  . 
Fission,     .... 


4 
2 

8 

6 
1 
6 


i 


8 
1 

6 

6 

4 
2 


I 


1 
5 

2 

6 
8 

4 


4 
8 

6 

6 
1 
] 


4 
6 

8 

6 
1 
2 


I 

1 

4 

8 

6 
2 
6 


6 
6 

8 

4 

2 

1 


6 
8 


6 
2 

4 


I  have  not  found  all  classes  of  varieties  more  common  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left ;  but  I  agree  with  IfWhinnie,  that  anomalies  are  more 
fi^n^itly  unsymmetrical  than  otherwise.  Some  new  muscles,  as  the 
flexor  carpi  radiaUs  proftmdus,  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  on  the 
right  side,  as  the  eight  instances  recorded  by  Wood  (P.  E.  8.,  1867, 
p.  530;  and  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  vol.  i..  No.  1), 
are  all  upon  that  side  ;  and  the  three  instances  in  which  I  have  found 
it  are  likewise  on  the  right.  The  rectus  thoracicus  displays  a  similar 
proclivity  to  the  right  side.  Some  other  irregularities  seem  to  occur  at 
least  as  frequently  on  one  side  as  the  other ;  thus,  I  have  seen  the 
humeral  head  of  the  biceps  rather  more  often  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right. 

Varieties  are,  probably,  more  common  in  males  than  females ;  those 
of  fission  and  suppression  occur  more  frequently  in  the  latter,  as  tbey 
usually  possess  a  weaker  muscular  system.  Anomalies  of  duality, 
altered  course  and  attachment,  and  coalescence,  most  frequently  are  to 
be  found  in  males.  New  muscular  germs  are  more  frequently  de- 
vebped  in  the  male  sex,  although  an  exception  has  b  een  claimed  for 
some.     Bochdalek,  in  speaking  of  the  crico-tbyroideus  posticus  (kera- 
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tooriooid  of  Kerkel),  mentioiiB,  that  it  is  always  in  femaleB  that  he  has 
found  it ;  but  Professor  Turner  has  found  it  in  males  as  well,  and 
I  haye  likewise  seen  it  in  both  sexes. 

The  proportionate  frequency  of  the  ocourrence  of  variations  in  indiri- 
dual  muscles  is  likewise  a  point  of  interest.  I  have  found  the  muscles 
most  frequently  abnormal  to  be  the  following,  which  I  have  grouped  in 
the  order  of  frequency  of  variation  : — 

1.  Palmaris  longus;  2.  flexor  digitorum  longus  pedis  et  flexor 
hallucis  (alterations  in  their  mode  of  union) ;  3.  biceps  flexor  oubiti ; 
4.  extensor  ossis  met6U)arpi  pollicis ;  5.  pectoralis  major ;  6.  ooraco- 
brachialis ;  7.  digastric  ;  8.  peroneus  tertius ;  9.  zygomatici  From 
this  list  I  have  excluded  such  muscles  as  risorius  Santorini,  sal- 
pingo-pharyngeus,  pyramidalis  abdominis,  psoas  parvus,  whose  fre- 
quency of  absence  is  often  nearly  as  great  as  their  presence.  During 
the  past  session  I  have  preserved  records  of  the  presence  of  some 
of  these  rare  muscles  in  the  subjects  examined,  and  they  are  as 
follows : — 


Asygos  pharyngei 
Levator  clavicnln 
Rectos  Bternalia 
Zygomaticns  minor 
Palmaris  longns    . 
Subscapulo-hameral 
Pyramidalis      .     . 


.    1 

in  60    1 

1 

in 

60 

.    1 

in  80   1 

1 

in 

8 

8 

in 

4 

.     1 

in 

8 

.     1 

in 

8 

Psoas  paryua  .... 
Peronens  terdas  .  .  . 
Paroneos  qoartos  .  .  . 
Peroneas.qninti  .  .  . 
Extensor*  ossis  metatarsi 
hallucis 


! 


1 

3 
1 
1 


in  20 
in  4 
in  8 
in     6 


1  in  60 


With  regard  to  the  producing  causes  of  anomalies,  we  cannot  de- 
finitely pronounce  any  general  principles  until  the  mode  of  the  original 
formation  of  the  several  muscles  in  the  embryo  has  been  thoroughly 
wrought  out;  but  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  being  grouped  into 
two  sets.  First,  those  caused  by  altered  conditions  of  embryonic  forma ; 
and,  secondly,  those  caused  by  subsequent  faults  of  development! 
Muscle  germs,  not  normal  portions  of  the  human  body,  but  natural  to 
other  animals,  are  often  found  as  anomalies,  and  can  only  be  explained 
in  one  way — namely,  the  tendency  which  all  animal  structures  exhibit 
of  wandering  towards  a  primordial  or  archetypal  symmetrical  form,  to 
which  neighbouring  animal  individuals  are  related,  either  as  parallela 
or  descendants.  There  seems  to  be  a  typical  muscle  system  in  verte- 
brate animals,  as  there  is  a  typical  skeleton — a  starting  point  from 
which  all  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the  varied  species  have  been 
oi-iginally  modelled,  and  towards  which  they  continually  tend  to  revert. 
To  this  dass,  also,  belong  those  classes  of  muscular  duality  depending 
upon  vegetative  repetition;  and  many  instances  of  suppression  are 
referrible  to  the  same  set  of  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases 
of  muscle  fission,  coalescence,  and  some  cases  of  suppression,  are  due  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  development  of  contiguous  muscles;  the 
first  and  last  depending  on  deficient  growth ;  the  second  upon  exuberant 
development  and  union  frt>m  excess  of  formation :  hence,  the  latter  is 
usually  associated  with  increased  muscle  power,  and  the  former  with 
weakness;  and  all  these  may  be  produced  in  adults  by  subsequent 
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canaea.  Manj  of  the  cases  of  altered  attacbments  are  due  to  subsequent 
alteratioiis  of  normally  developed  muscle  germs,  and  dmost  any 
diseased  joint  will  famish  us  with  Olustrations  of  some  of  these :  for 
instance,  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  biceps  tendon  is  connected  to 
the  intertuberonlar  sulcus  of  the  humerus,  in  place  of  being  attached 
to  the  glenoid  ligament  depend  upon  chronic  rheumatic  disease,  and 
musdes  may  be  fastened  to  anomalous  sites  on  bones  as  a  result  of 
local  inflammation,  of  wounds,  of  fractures  or  dislocations,  or  from  dis- 


Of  the  first  class  of  anomalies,  or  those  muscles  not  forming  parts  of 
tiie  typical  human  frame,  the  following  examples  hare  occurred  to  me 
within  the  past  session : — 

1.  Two  specimens  of  the  rectus  thoracicus— one  a  large  and  well- 
marked  muscle,  the  other  weak  and  aponeurotic,  and  both  were  un- 
symmetrica!,  and  on  opposite  sides.  This  muscle  has  recently  been 
careMly  illustrated  by  I^fessor  Turner,  of  Edinbui^h,  in  the  **  Journal 
of  Anatomy,"  Ko^  II.,  p.  246,  pL  xiL,  fig.  1-6.  Of  the  instances  figured 
by  him,  ^.  6,  the  right  side  resembled  the  first  of  these  which  I 
hare  found,  and  the  other  resembled  the  left  part  of  fig.  3.  Of  the  cases 
pQbhshed  by  Turner,  five  were  on  the  right  side,  two  were  on  the  left, 
fire  were  mesial  or  crossing,  and  nine  were  symmetrical.  All  the  spe- 
cimens which  I  have  seen  haye  been  eleven,  and  of  these,  two  were 
double,  eight  single,  and  on  the  right;  and  one  single,  and  on  the  left. 
Gmber,  in  the  ''  Memoires  de  T  Academic Imp^riale  de  St.Petersbourg," 
tom.iii.  1860,  describes  having  found  it  symmetrical  thrice,  and  having 
seen  it  single  once,  on  each  side.  Wood  mentions  three  examples  on 
the  right  side,  one  on  the  left,  and  one  symmetrical  instance.  Hallett 
mentions  many  instances,  but  gives  no  numerical  account.  From  these 
fbrty-two  specimens,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  symmetrical  instances  are 
to  Uie  unsymmetrical  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  twenty-seven ;  and, 
of  the  latter,  the  specimens  on  the  right  are  to  those  on  the  left  as  seven- 
teen to  five.  Turner  has  supported  the  opinion  first  broached  by  Wilde 
(''Comment.  Acad.  Fetropol.,"  vol.  ziL  1740,  p.  320);  and  Hallett, 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  cutaneous  system  of  muscles — a  part  of 
the  panniculus ;  but  I  think  we  may  see  some  reasons  for  holding  a 
different  opinion,  especially  in  connexion  with  its  tendinous  linesB  trans- 
venae,  seen  by  Hallett  and  Meckel,  and  with  its  connexions  with  the 
stornomastoids,  the  rectus  and  the  ribs,  it  seems,  generally,  at  least,  to 
be  a  true  vertebral,  or  rib  muscle.  Besides,  I  think  we  may  have  a  dif- 
fierent  opinion,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  stated  herec^r. 

2.  The  deido-occipitalis  occurred  five  times  during  the  past  year; 
one  of  these  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  a  male  subject,  and 
arose  from  the  middle  fourth  of  the  clavicle  on  its  upper  border,  ex- 
ternal to  and  separate  from  the  cleidomastoid ;  passing  upwards,  it  was 
crossed  by  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve ;  and  higher  up,  by  the  occipi- 
talis minor;  and,  finally,  was  inserted  into  the  outer  half  of  the  superior 
transvense  occipital  line.  The  stemo  and  cleido-mastoids  were  per- 
fectly separated  in  this  subject,  up  as  far  as  the  point  of  insertion,  the 
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clavicular  being  crosaed  and  overlapped  by  the  atemal  head,  the  latter 
being  superficial  to,  and  the  former  being  crossed  by  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  which  then  lay  beneath  the  deido-occipitalu,  and  passed  back  to 
the  trapezius.  Other  examples  of  this  muscle  occurred,  but  none  so 
distinct  nor  so  characteristic.  Within  the  present  session  (1867-8),  I 
have  seen  one  instance  of  the  cleido-occipital  which  is  interesting,  as 
occurring  in  connexion  with  multiple  variation ;  it  was  in  the  neck  of  a 
very  fat  female  subject,  and  co-existed  with  a  bi-laminar  cleido-mastoid ; 
a  double  sternal  origin  for  the  stemo-mastoid,  composed  of  two  parallel 
tendinous  slips ;  a  doable  stemo-thyroid,  whose  fibres  were  prolonged 
upwards  to  the  os  hyoides ;  a  stemo-hyoid,  whose  sole  origin  was  £rom 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternal  fourth  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  super- 
numerary muscle,  to  be  described  afterwards,  between  the  two  latter. 
This  same  subject  possessed  the  accessory  muscle  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  described  by  Mr.  Wood,  namely,  a  flat  fascicle  from  the  tendon  of 
the  serratus  posticus  superior  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  In 
it,  likewise,  the  omohyoid  arose  from  the  second  fburth  of  the  clavicle 
from  the  sternal  end,  and  so  lay  directly  external,  and  nearly  parallel 
tp  the  sternohyoid,  with  which  indeed  it  coalesced,  for  its  upper  third. 
This  muscle,  likewise,  was  fleshy  for  its  whole  length,  and  had  no  trace 
of  a  scapular  origin.  The  cleido-occipital  muscle  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Wood("  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1867,  p.  519,)  andhe  has 
found  it  present  in  twelve  out  of  thirty-four  subjects,  and  aU  these  were 
symmetrical.  In  my  experience,  I  have  not  seen  it  quite  so  common, 
as  I  have  only  met  with  it  once  in  every  twelve  subjects.  I  have  seen, 
however,  much  more  frequently  cleido-occipital  flbres  inseparable  from 
the  cleido-mastoid. 

3.  The  levator  glandulaa  thyroidei  of  Sommering  is  perhaps  scarcely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  as  its  description  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  anatomical  text  books.  I  found  it  once  attached  to  the  pro- 
minent angle  of  the  pomum  adami,  and  inserted  into  the  apex  of  a 
large  pyramid  of  Lalouette ;  the  others  were  inserted  into  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body. 

4.  This  subject  likewise  possessed  a  kerato-cricoid  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Merkel  (''Anat.  und  Physiol,  der  menschlischen  Stimme 
und  Spraichorgans,"  Leipzig,  1857,  p.  132).  This  muscle  has  been 
also  noticed  by  Bochdalek  ('' Oesterreich.  Zeitschrift,''  1861,  No.  4), 
who  mentions  that  he  has  always  found  it  on  one  side,  and  in  females ; 
but  Patruban  gives  a  case  in  which  it  occurred  on  both  sides;  and 
Turner  (Edinburgh  '<  Medical  Journal,"  February,  1860,  p.  744),  has 
met  with  it  four  times  on  the  right,  twice  on  the  left,  and  once  on  both. 
I  have  seen,  during  last  session,  this  muscle  four  times  singly,  and  I 
have  found  it  in  male  larynges,  as  likewise  has  Turner. 

5.  The  cephalo-pharyngeus  was  represented  by  an  aponeurotic  band, 
devoid  of  muscularity,  in  a  subject  possessing  an  azygos  pharyngis,  as 
before  described  ('<  Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  April,  1866, 
PL  vi.,  fig.  1.  b).  The  former  muscle  seems  to  attain  its  maximum  of 
development  in  cetaceans,  as  I  have  seen  it  very  large  in  the  Globio^ 
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etphahu  mneval  (described  in  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society," 
1 867,  p.  48 1 ).  Its  use  in  these  animals  is  to  assist  in  the  forcible  eleva- 
tion of  the  glottis,  into  which  its  fibres  are  continued,  into  the  gaping 
aperture  of  the  posterior  nares. 

6.  I  have  seen  a  single  specimen  of  the  muscle,  described  bj  Boch- 
dalek  as  the  triticeo-glossus  passing  from  the  corpus  triticeum  in  the 
posterior  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  to  enter  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  with 
posterior  fibres  of  the  hyo>glossus.  Although  frequently  looked  for,  I 
have  but  once  seen  it ;  but  Bochdalek  has  found  it  much  more  frequently 
present,  as  out  of  twenty-two  subjects  he  has  found  it  present  in  eight. 
My  specimen  was  on  the  right  side,  but  he  has  described  it  on  both. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  fourth  differentiated  part  of  the 
hyo-glossua  muscle,  to  whose  posterior  border  it  is  nearly  parallel,  and 
from  the  kerato-glossal  part  of  which  it  is  little  more  separated  than 
is  the  chondro-gloBsus  from  the  basio-glossus.* 

7.  The  Scalenus  minimus  has  occurred  several  times,  and  once  in 
connexion  with  a  large  bi-laminar  scalenus  posticus  and  medius ;  it  dis- 
played no  peculiarities. 

8.  In  the  subject  before  mentioned  as  possessing  the  deido- 
oocipitalis  and  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  omo-hyoid,  there  occurred  a 
small  new  muscle  {eleido-fateialu),  which  sprang  from  the  back  of  the 
clavicle  between  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid,  by  a 
narrow  fleshy  origin,  passed  upwards  and  inwards  between  the  stemo- 
hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  for  about  an  inch,  and  ended  in  a  flat 
expanded  tendon,  which  was  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the  neck.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  tensor  of  the  cervical  fascia,  and  differed  frt)m  the 
vertical  tensor,  or  costo-fascialis  cervicis  whidi  I  described  in  my  last 
paper. 

9.  Two  other  instances  of  the  mento-hyoidean  muscle,  figured  in  my 
former  paper,  have  occurred,  in  both  cases  double,-  and,separate  from  the 
digastric.  This  muscle  is  always  on  a  plane  superficial  to  the  digas- 
tric ;  and  I  would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  modified  cutaneous 
muscle — an  inner  part  of  the  platysma  myoides. 

10.  A  few  instances  are  on  record  of  muscular  bands  in  connexion 
with  viscera,  and  two  very  curious  instances  were  found  last  session. 
The  first  of  these  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  junior — namely,  a  thin  but 
distinctly  muscular  band,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  frt>nt 
wall  of  tile  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  extending  upwards  in 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  was  inserted  into  tihe  capsule  of 
the  thyroid  body  at  its  lower  border.  This  pericardio- thyroid  fascicle 
was  seen  when  the  stemo-hyoids  and  thyroids  had  been  removed,  and  was 
tiBoed  downwards  by  the  removal  of  the  sternum.     That  a  slip  of  this 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  found  a  large  example  of  tritieeo-gloeraa, 
and  in  another  subject,  diasected  January  20, 186S,  a  distinct  new  muscle  existed  in  the 
laiynz ;  it  arose  from  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passed  inwards  and 
upwards  to  tlie  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  This  kerato-axytenotd 
muscle  may  hare  acted  as  an  accessory  dilator  of  rima  glottidis. 
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kind  could  have  any  use  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  it  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Btemo- pericardial  ligamenta  of  LuBchka,  which  sometimefl, 
though  rarely,  exhibit  traces  of  unstriped  muscles. 

11.  The  second  yisceral  slip  was  situated  on  the  abdominal  wall  of 
a  young  female  subject,  and  to  it  I  would  assign  the  name  pubio- 
peritonealis.  It  arose  from  the  right  side  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line, 
immediately  behind  the  attachment  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  From 
this  point  it  ran  upwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  beneath  the  transver- 
sails  abdominis  muscle,  and  over  the  fascia  transversalis.  After  cross- 
ing the  deep  epigastric  artery,  it  terminated  not  far  out  from  the 
median  line,  by  being  inserted  into  the  fascia  transversalis  and  perito- 
neum at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  the  interval  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubis.  Of  the  normal  abdominal  muscles  in  this  subject  there 
was  a  pyramidalis  nearly  reaching  to  the  umbilicus,  a  supernumerary 
supra-umbilical  linea  transversa  in  the  rectus,  and  a  strong  and  thick 
transversalis. 

12.  The  chondro-epitrochleaiis  occurred  twice,  springing  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  running  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  great 
pectoral  tendon,  and  ending  in  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  by 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  inner  condyle. 

13.  In  the  perineum  of  a  male  subject  a  large  superficial  muscle 
arose  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  was 
inserted  into  an  expansion  over  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethne,  super- 
ficial to  the  accelerator  urinsB,  and  covering  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
intermuscular  triangle  concerned  in  the  second  incision  of  lateral  litho- 
tomy. The  transversus  perinei  was  normal,  and  deeper  seated,  but 
there  was  no  ischiobulbosus,  or  transversalis  alter.  This  slip  could  not 
be  a  representative  of  that  muscle,  however,  as  it  was  superficial  to 
the  other  perineal  muscles,  and  in  front  of  the  transversus  proper. 
From  its  great  size  and  strength,  being  lai^r  than  all  the  normal 
perineal  muscles  together,  it  might  have  caused  spasmodic  stricture. 
Its  affinities  are  very  hard  to  determine ;  but,  from  its  being  placed 
superficially,  and  from  the  more  distinct  nature  of  other  aberrant  bands 
in  this  position,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  general  pan- 
niculus  camosus  specially  developed. 

14.  A  supra-clavicularis  muscle,  similar  to  the  slip  of  that  name 
described  by  Luschka,  ofTiibingen,  in  MiiUer's  '^Archiv,"  (1856,) 
p.  282,  and  Taf.  10,  existed  in  the  same  subject  as  the  pericardio-thyroid 
above  described ;  it  arose  from  the  summit  of  the  manubrium  stemi, 
aud  passed  to  the  front  of  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  cleidomastoid 
muscle.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  this  muscle  which  I  have  ever 
met  with ;  but  it  has  been  described  by  Haller,  and  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  supernumerary  subclavius,  and  is  described,  when  occurring 
on  the  deep  surface  of  the  sternum,  by  M.  J.  Weber,  as  an  upper  de- 
tached slip  of  the  triangularis  stemi,  to  which  indeed  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  closely  allied. 

Among  the  repreBentatives  of  new  muscle  t3rpes  in  the  upper  limb, 
the  following  instances  have  been  found  : — 
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15.  The  sabBcapulo-huxneral  I  found  very  commonly — over  fifteen 
times  during  the  last  session;  but  this^  I  believe,  is  a  very  nnuenial  de- 
gree of  frequency.  In  one  instance  it  was  especially  strong  and  dis- 
tinct (this  specimen  was  exhibited  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  recorded  in  the  **  Medical  Press  and  Circular,"  toI.  iii. 
p.  79).  Mr.  Wood  has  found  this  in  one  instance  since  my  first  publi- 
cation of  this  anomaly.  It  was  described  first  l>y  Wenzel  Gruber,  of 
St  Petersburg,  in  his  *'  Abhandlungen  aus  die  menschlisch.  und  ver- 
gleichen.  Anat''    Petersburg,  1854,  p.  109. 

16.  The  coraco-capsnlar  of  Wood  I  hare  found  in  one  instance  cross- 
ing, but  nu  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  in  common  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  did  not  extend  quite  as  far  out- 
wards 88  nsuaL  This  is  the  third  instance  in  which  I  have  noticed  its 
presence.  Mr.  Wood  has  met  with  it  five  times,  and  has  given  an  ao- 
carate  account  of  it  (''Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  vol.  i., 
p.  48).  Mr.  Wood  has  inferred  from  its  comparative,  as  well  as  from 
its  human  anatomy,  that  it  represents  the  short  part  of  the  adductoir 
mass ;  but  I  have  given  below  some  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  pectineus,  and  I  wish  here  to  state  that  I  with- 
drew my  previously  published  belief  that  it  represented  the  quadratus 
femoris. 

17.  I  have  met  with  another  specimen  of  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  poUicis  et  indicis,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  specimen  de- 
seiibed  before,  and  co-existing  with  the  four  typical  extensors. 

18.  An  extensor  medii  digiti  existed  in  two  cases  in  the  subject;  it 
lay  parallel  to  the  extensor  indicis,  and  arose  frrom  a  space  of  about 
two  inches  in  extent  fr^m  the  back  of  the  ulna,  and  it  was  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  joining  with 
the  medial  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.  Wood  has 
described  several  instances  of  this  anomaly ;  and  Meckel  has  given  an 
instance  in  which  the  extensor  indicis  sent  off  three  tendons  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers:  Henle's  '' Muskellehre,"  p.  218. 
In  one  arm  of  a  muscular  male  subject  I  found  this  anomaly  to  co- 
exist with  a  completely  deft  biceps,  an  extensor  digitorum  brevis 
manns  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers,  and  an  interchange  of 
tendons  between  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  a  slip  from  the 
longus  being  inserted  with  the  brevis,  and  viee  versd, 

19.  An  extensor  quarti  digiti,  nearly  separate  for  its  whole  length 
from  the  extensor  minimi  digiti,  existed  in  another  forearm,  and  com- 
pleted the  second  group  of  extensors.  The  increase  in  number  of  the 
slips  of  this  second  series  is  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  dorsal  muscles  of  the  foreann.  As  in  the  otter 
(Lutra  Vfdffarui),  I  have  found  the  extensor  digitorum  communis  send- 
ing a  tendon  to  the  pollex,  and  one  to  the  second  and  third  toe ;  but 
the  extensor  minimi  digiti  sending  tendons  to  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  toes.  Mr.  Huxley,  in  the  Hunterian  Lectures  for  1865,  like- 
wise mentions  that  this  muscle  supplies  the  three  inner  toes  in  the 
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rabbit ;  and  Messrs.  Mirart  and  Murie  have  found  it  supplying  two 
digits  in  the  hare  and  crested  agoati  {**  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,"  1866,  p.  405).  The  extensor  annularis  longus  above  de- 
scribed is  a  different  muscle  from  the  extensor  of  this  finger,  which  I 
referred  to  in  my  former  paper  ("Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,"  April,  1866),  which  was  a  part  of  the  extensor  digitomm 
brevis  manus. 

20.  I  have  not  met  with  any  additional  cases  of  double  interossei ; 
but  I  would  wish  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  th^ry  which  I  put 
forward  in  my  former  paper  has  obtained  a  striking  confirmation  ftoia 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  structure  of  the  manus  of  the  Hyraxeapen-- 
m.  Messrs.  Murie  and  Mivart,  in  their  admirable  memoir  upon  the 
myology  of  this  species,  note  that  there  exist  four  pair  of  interossei  on 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  arising  from  the  aponeuro- 
tic investment  of  their  proximal  end,  and  inserted  into  sesamoid  bones, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpals ;  the  sesamoid 
bones  acting  upon  the  proximal  phalanges  by  means  of  connecting 
fibres.  There  are  also  four  larger  aberrant  muscles  developed  in  this 
animal,  which  most  probably  are  displaced  dorsal  interossei  (''  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society,"  1865,  part  ii.  p.  343).  Mr.  Wood 
has  suggested  to.  me  that,  in  Ms  cases  of  double  interossei,  the  first 
palmar  interosseous  had  a  bifurcate  origin  from  the  second  and  third 
metacarpal  bones,  and  the  interosseous  of  the  thumb  had  likewise  an 
attachment  to  the  first  and  second.  This  was  likewise  the  case  in  one 
example  in  the  foot  ,*  but,  as  in  the  theory  which  1  propounded,  there 
should  have  been  originally  four  germs  in  each  interosseous  space, 
two  dorsals  coalescent  into  each  bicipital  muscle,  and  two  palmars,  of 
which  one  is  obsolete.  These  examples  of  Mr.  Wood  are  only  what  we 
might  expect  in  case  of  the  rudimental  presence  of  a  muscle  embryo. 

21.  The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  longus  of  Blandm  oc- 
curred once  during  the  last  session  in  the  form  of  a  slip,  arising  from 
the  external  condyle  and  fascia  of  the  forearm,  closely  connected  to  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum.  It  passed  superficial  to  the  ordinary 
extensor  of  the  second  intemode  of  the  thumb,  in  common  with  which  it 
was  inserted ;  it  traversed  the  third  groove  in  tiie  annular  ligament,  and 
so  was  separated  below  from  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digi* 
torum.  In  the  common  otter  a  similar  extensor  tendon  for  the  pollez 
comes  fr*om  the  extensor  communis. 

22.  Two  new  instances  of  the  brachio-fascialis  have  occurred  with- 
in the  past  session,  but  in  no  respect  dissimilar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed. One  other  third  specimen  arose  from  the  coracoid  process  in 
common  with  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  from  which  it  soon  separated, 
and  formed  the  entire  of  the  semilunar  fascia. 

23.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  brevis  seu  profundus  of  Wood  occurred 
but  once  during  the  past  year,  co-existent  with  the  palmaris  longus. 
This  specimen  was  published  by  Mr.  Wood  ("Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Society,"  1867,  p.  530),  to  which  paper,  and  to  another  by  the  same 
author  in  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  I 
would  refer  for  fiiUer  information  on  this  muscle. 
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24.  An  instance  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  accessorius  of  Wood  I 
found  in  both  arms  of  a  muscular  male,  arising  behind  the  extensor 
earpi  raditJis  longus  by  a  flat,  fleshy  belly,  which  ended  in  a  fine  ten- 
don, that,  becoming  fleshy,  was  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  outside  the  abductor  pollicis.  This  muscle  was 
digastric,  as  was  also  Mr.  Wood's  instance ;  and  notes  of  another  speci- 
men of  the  same  kind  were  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Eichardson,  of  Dublin. 

25.  A  distinct  scansorius  muscle  occurred  in  one  instance  posterior 
and  parallel  to  the  tensor  yaginse  femoris,  but  much  more  deeply  seated, 
separated  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  inserted 
into  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
This  muscle,  homotypically,  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  one  whose 
affinities  have  been  often  mistaken ;  it  has  been  frequently  confounded 
in  comparative  anatomy  with  another  muscle,  which  we  should  con- 
sider as  a  perfectly  diverse  element.  I  refer  to  the  iliocapsular,  or 
opponens  quadrato-femoris.  To  the  scansorius  type  should  be  referred 
the  muscle  described  by  Professor  Haughton  as  opponens  quadrato- 
femoris  in  the  ostrich,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy," 
1864,  figs.  6  &  7,  p.  17;  as  also  the  muscle  described  by  the  same 
author  as  iliocapsular  in  the  lion,  '^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,''  May,  1864,  fig.  14,  p.  30.  From  the  true  scansorius  type 
the  iliocapsular  differs  in  several  respects :  firstly,  that  in  the  former 
the  origin  is  dorsal,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  ventral,  or  marginal; 
secondly,  that  the  point  of  insertion  in  the  former  is  on  the  outer, 
or  exotrochanteric  aspect ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lesser  trochanter. 

26.  The  peroneus  quarti  metatarsi,  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
fibula  for  its  lower  fourth,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone,  has  been  present  as  a  separate  muscle  three  times 
without  any  peroneus  tertius.  Four  times  it  has  co-existed  with  it 
nearly  separate  firom  the  last  muscle  for  its  entire  extent.  In  two 
cases  the  peroneus  tertius,  quarti  metatarsi,  and  quinti  digiti  co-existed ; 
and  in  one  the  peroneus  longus,  brevis,  tertius,  quartus  (Otto),  quarti 
metatarsi,  and  quinti  digiti,  were  all  present.  The  peroneus  quarti 
metatarsi  in  another  instance  was  represented  by  an  offshoot  from  the 
outer  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  it  always  passed  in 
the  same  sheath  of  the  annular  ligament  as  that  tendon.  The  nomen- 
datore  of  these  muscles  is  a  little  confusing,  and  this  muscle  would  be 
much  more  correctly  designated  peroneus  quartus;  but  Otto  (Neue 
aeliene  Beobaeht.)  has  applied  this  name  to  a  muscle  to  be  referred  to 
below,  and  even  the  name  peroneus  quarti  digiti  is  used  by  Messrs. 
Hurie  and  Mivart  to  represent  a  muscle  in  Dasyprocta  eristata,  ''Pro- 
ceedings Zoological  Society,'*  1866,  p.  405,  springing  from  the  site  of 
the  origin  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  passing  to  be  inserted  into  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe.  I  have  therefore  applied  the  name  used 
above  as  its  most  correct  exponent. 

27.  The  peroneus  quinti  digiti  I  have  found  very  frequently  pre- 
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sent  as  a  detached  slip  from  the  anterior  bundle  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneos  brevis.  It  has  never  occurred  as  a  detached  muscle  last  year, 
and  its  termination  has  been  usually  into  the  extensor  aponeurosis  of  the 
toe.  Sometimes  a  thin  fascial  expansion  took  its  place,  which,  how- 
ever, lost  its  individuality  before  reaching  its  usual  point  of  destina- 
tion. 

28.  The  muscle  which  Otto  has  named  peroneus  quartus  (called  in 
my  former  paper  p.  sextus)  has  occurred  once  in  last  session,  differing 
in  some  points  from  the  individual  muscles  which  I  have  described 
under  the  same  name  before.  This  muscle  was  five  inches  in  length, 
fleshy,  and  it  arose  from  a  distinct  line  on  the  fibula,  between  the 
origin  of  the  peroneus  brevis  and  the  fiexor  hallucis  longus ;  passing 
downwards,  it  became  tendinous,  and  wound  round  the  back  of  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  in  the  same  groove  as  the  peroneus  brevis,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  a  fold  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  theca ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  inserted  into  a  tubercle  on  the  os  calcis,  behind  the 
process  for  the  middle  slip  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  posterior  to 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  which  crosses  it  near  its  termination. 
This  muscle,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  from  No.  16  in  my  former  paper 
in  the  following  points :  firstly,  in  arising  behind,  and  not  over  the 
peroneus  longus ;  secondly,  in  being  inserted  into  the  os  calcis,  instead 
of  the  cuboid  bone. 

29.  A  singular  internal  peroneo-calcanean  muscle,  perfectly  separate 
from  the  normal  structures,  I  have  seen  in  one  instance  to  arise  from  aa 
oblique  ridge,  two  inches  in  length,  above  and  behind  the  external 
malleolus,  and  directly  below  the  fiexor  hallucis  longus;  from  this 
origin  a  small  penniform  muscle  was  continued  downwards  and  in- 
wards, soon  ending  in  a  tendon,  which  passed  in  the  halluceal  groove 
on  the  back  of  the  astragalus,  external  to  the  fiexor  hallucis  tendon,  and 
beneath  the  sustentaculum  tali,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  and 
internal  part  of  that  process,  near  the  outer  and  posterior  attachment 
of  the  calcaneo-navicular  ligament.  This  slip  was  perfectly  uncon- 
nected tx>  the  fiexor  hallucis,  and  it  is  one  whose  homotypical  relations 
are  of  considerable  interest.  I  was  inclined  to  regard  it  at  first  as  a 
representative  of  the  fiexor  carpi  radialis  brevis  of  Wood ;  but  from  this 
it  differs,  in  possessing  a  fibular  (ulnar)  origin.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  it  might  be  a  palmaris  musdo,  either  brevis  or  accessorius ; 
but  for  both  of  these  we  have  much  more  distinct  homotypes,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  Failing  these,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  its  upper  limb 
representative  elsewhere ;  and  we  will  find  that  the  only  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  regarding  it  as  a  representative  of  a 
muscle  otherwise  unrepresented  in  tiie  inferior  extremity,  namely,  the 
pronator  quadratus.  In  support  of  this  explanation  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing argument : — Both  are  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  limb ;  both  have 
their  origins  from  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  (ulna) ;  while  in  the 
forearm  the  fibres  of  the  pronator  quadratus  pass  downwards  and 
pollexward  ;  the  fibres  of  the  anomalous  slip  run  in  a  direction 
downwards   and   hallux  ward.     In  one  instance,  in  the  left  arm    of 
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a  female,  the  pronator  quadratas  was  arranged  in  a  tripartite  form,  and 
the  lowest  portion  arose  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and 
passed  downwards  and  outwards,  being  inserted  into  the  lowest  end  of 
the  front  of  the  radius,  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint,  even  as 
far  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  scaphoid  hone.  In  another  subject,  the 
pronator  sent  its  lowest  fibres,  in  a  fleshy  bundle,  springing  from  the 
uhia,  to  a  small  round  tendon,  which  crossed  the  lowest  part  of  the 
radius,  and  was  lost  in  an  aponeurosis  over  the  trapezoid  bone.  In  this 
instance  all  we  require  is  the  suppression  of  the  upper  or  transverse 
part  of  the  muscle,  which  would  be  useless  in  the  leg,  and  the  vertical 
elongation  of  the  lower  part,  and  we  have  precisely  the  condition 
obeerved  in  the  anomaly  now  recorded. 

30.  I  have  found  another  instance  of  the  extensor  primi  intemodii 
haUucis  perfectly  separate  from  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  I 
have  likewise  met  with  a  separated  tendon  arising  from  the  belly  of 
the  extensor  proprius,  and  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe.  In  one  other  instance  a  tendon  arose  in  the  annular  ligament, 
without  any  muscle,  and  was  inserted  into  the  same  bone. 

31.  The  extensor  ossis  metatarsi  hallucis  I  have  seen,  but  it  is 
much  rarer  than  the  last,  and  during  the  past  session  has  only  occurred 
in  one  subject  It  was  described  by  Henle  in  his  '' Muskellehre," 
p.  275. 

32.  A  psoas  accessorius  was  present  in  one  male  subject,  arising 
from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrse,  by 
fleshy  fasciculi,  and  inserted  into  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebral  bodies  by  flat  tendinous  fasciculi.  It  seemed 
a  repetition  in  the  lumbar  r^on  of  the  longus  colli. 

Of  the  second  class  of  muscular  anomalies,  or  those  in  which 
muscles  are  reduplicated,  the  following  have  occurred  during  the  last 
year: — (1)  Khomboideus  minor,  once;  (2)  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis  (in  one  subject  in  which  there  was  no  extensor  primi  intemodii 
poUicis)  ;  (3)  abductor  pollicis ;  (4)  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis 
once ;  (o)  extensor  minimi  digiti  three  times.  This  muscle  often  had 
two  tendons,  and  was  triple  in  one,  sending  two  slips  to  the  little  and 
one  to  the  ring  finger  (vide  iupra);  (6)  glutseus  maximus  in  two 
places;  (7)  the  great  pectoral  similarly  divided,  the  deepest  lamina 
giving  off  the  entire  of  the  suspensory  frsenum  of  Winslow ;  (8)  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid,  as  before  mentioned ;  and,  (9)  in  the  same  sub- 
ject the  stemo-thyroid ;  (10)  the  adductor  longus ;  (11)  the  popliteusi 
have  seen  double,  the  superficial  part  lai^er,  and  lying  over  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  the  deeper  layer  being  under,  and  attached 
to  the  ligament,  an  arrangement  described  by  Pabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente. 

The  tendency  of  muscle  germs  to  become  doubled  is  among  the  most 
singular  facts  in  teratology ;  the  mode  of  duplicity  may  be  one  of  two, 
either  as  in  round  or  long  muscles,  it  may  be  seen  assuming  the  aspect 
of  two  parallel  and  corresponding  muscles,  or  secondly,  in  flat  muscles 
it  takes  the  form  of  bilamination.    The  former  mode  of  increase  I 
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have  found,  or  has  been  described  by  others,  as  involving  the  following 
muscles: — 


Tensor  tarsi. 

Obliquus  superior  oculi  (Albinua). 
Corragator  supercilii. 
Zygomaticus  minor  (Morgngni  et  mihi). 
Digastric  (Albinus). 

Digastric  anterior  belly  and  single  poste- 
rior. 
Styloglossus  (Meckel). 
Stylopharyngeus  (Bohmer). 
Sternothyroid  (Gantzer  et  mihi). 
Thyro-hyoid  (Cowper). 
Levator  anguli  scapula. 
Supinator  longus. 
Palmaris  longus. 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis. 
Extensor  secundi  internoidii  poUicis. 
Extensor  minimi  digitL 
Subclavius. 


Scalenus  posticus. 

Supinator  brevis  (Fk-ischmann,  Sandifort, 

et  mihi). 
Genio-fayoid  (M^Whtnnie). 
Sartorius  (Rosenmiiller). 
Scalenus  anticus. 
Abductor  pollicis  brevis. 
Extensor  indicis. 
Rectus  thoracicus. 
Popliteus   (Fabricitts  ab  Aquapendente, 

Bevan  et  mihi). 
Cremaster  (Cowper). 
Adductor  longus. 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
Pyramidalia. 
Pyhformis. 


The  second  form  of  duplication,  or  that  of  superimposed  strata,  has 
occurred  in  the  cases  of  the  following : — 


Pectoralis  major. 

Pectoralis  minor.} 

Trapezius  (Tiedemann). 

Rhomboids. 

Pronator  quadratus  (M'Whinuie  et  mihi). 

Complex  us. 

Glutaeus  maximos. 


Adductor  magnns. 

Vastus  externum 

Vastus  internus. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Solieus. 

External  oMique  (Tiedemann).     I  have 

seen  instances  of  this  confined  to  the  left 

side. 


The  occurrence  of  this  class  of  anomaly  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  of  vegetative  repetition  of  parts — a  principle  upou 
which  we  explain  those  abnormal  instances  of  supernumerary  limbs  or 
members,  and  even  complete  janiceps.  The  vital  capacity  for  exertion 
oonferred  by  anomalies  of  this  class  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  most 
probably  the  existence  of  multiple  irregularities  of  this  nature  would 
be  co-existent  with,  and  causative  of,  increased  power,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated case  given  by  Tiedemann.  The  most  common  scat  of  laminar 
reduplication  I  believe  to  be  the  rhomboides ;  of  parallel  multiplicity, 
the  short  extensors  of  tho  thumb. 

Variations  of  the  third  class,  or  those  by  fission,  have  occurred  in  the 
cases  of  many  muscles: — (1)  the  great  pectoral,  which  in  one  sub- 
ject was  widely  differentiated,  no  fibres  arising  from  the  manubrium 
sterni;  (2)  in  the  sternomastoid  fission  has  occurred  in  several  in- 
stances, similar  to  No.  3,  in  my  former  paper ;  (3)  fissions  of  the  biceps ; 
(4)  coracobrachialis ;  (5)  gluteus  maximus  ;  (6)  quadratus  fcmoris ; 
(7)  flexor  sublimis  digitonim ;  (8)  subscapularis ;  (9)  adductor  mag- 
nus;  (10)  adductor  longus;  (11)  brachialis  anticus;  and,  (12)  flexor 
brevis  pollicis  have  occurred,  similar  to  that  already  described ;  and  to 
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my  list  I  have  the  following  additions: — (13)  pronator  qaadratus  in 
four  cases,  disposed  in  various  ways — either  lying  in  two  strata  or  divided 
into  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  In  the  left  arm  of  a  female, 
examined  Novemher,  1866,  the  pronator  was  in  three  parts — one,  a 
small  separated  fascicle,  the  lowest,  arose  tendinous  from  the  front  of  the 
ulna  immediately  ahove  its  articular  extremity,  and  was  inserted  fleshy 
into  the  lowest  surface  of  the  radius,  to  which  it  passed  downwards  and 
outwards.  The  remaining  part  of  the  muscle  was  disposed  in  two 
strata,  the  superficial  of  which  arose  from  the  fifth  of  the  ulna,  com- 
mencing two- thirds  of  an  inch  ahove  the  styloid  process ;  its  origin 
was  tendinous,  and  from  it  the  fibres  passed  in  a  direction  slightly 
radiating  to  be  inserted  into  a  space  of  the  radius  a  little  wider  than 
usual :  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  muscle  the  deeper  lamina 
of  fibres  came  into  view,  and  they  were  entirely  exposed  by  reflecting 
the  superficial  stratum ;  they  arose  from  the  ulna,  commencing  a  little 
above  the  lower  border  of  the  superficial  fibres,  and  extending  rather 
higher  on  the  bone  than  the  limit  of  origin  of  the  former.  These  latter 
are  rather  behind  the  limit  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  a  portion  of 
which  intervenes  between  their  layers.  This  specimen  indicates  the  two 
series  of  variations  which  I  have  found.  When  this  muscle  is  disposed 
in  two  strata,  they  generally  are  disposed  with  their  tendinous  and 
fleshy  parts  alternate.  Another  forearm  exhibited  a  trifid  pronator, 
one  a  narrow  triangular  band  below  tendinous  at  the  ulna,  and  fleshy 
at  the  radius;  the  middle  likewise  triangular, but  has  its  tendon  and  belly 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  superior,  being  quadrilateral,  had  its  fleshy 
portion  similar  to  the  lowest  part.  A  third  specimen  showed  a  small 
pyriform  fleshy  beUy,  which  originated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
crossed  obliquely  downwards  to  the  end  of  the  radius,  where  it  ended 
in  a  tendon,  which  was  inserted  into  the  aponeurotic  structures  over  the 
scaphoid,  trapezium  and  trapezoid  bone.  This  slip  was  nothing  but  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  lower  border  of  the  pronator,  and  its 
nature  and  affinities  have  been  before  discussed.  Varieties  of  the  pro- 
nator are  not  very  frequent ;  but  they  have  been  noticed  by  Meckel, 
who  has  described  it  as  double  (* 'Anatomic,"  Jourdain  and  Breschet's 
Transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  179).  Barton,  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  has 
likewise  described  a  peculiar  condition  of  this  muscle,  in  which  it  was 
composed  of  two  triangles — one  with  a  radial  base  and  an  ulnar  apex, 
and  the  other  with  an  ulnar  base  and  a  radial  apex  (Barton,  quoted 
in  Homer's  "  Special  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p.  426). 

(14.)  The  pronator  radii  teres  I  have  seen  cleft  in  one  distinct  in- 
stance, which  I  have  described  with  others  in  the  '^  Journal  of  Anatomy," 
voL  ii.,  No.  1 . 

(15.)  The  specimen  of  cleft  subscapularis  has  been  recorded  in  the 
same  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  316.  A  similar  instance  I  recorded  and  figured 
in  my  former  paper,  "Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  ix.  plate 
7a;  (16)  high  differentiation  in  one  instance  occurred  in  the  extensor 
longuB  digitum  pedis,  and  in  the  representative  muscle  of  the  forelimb. 
(17)  Of  very  common  occurrence  is  a  fission  of  the  subcrurseus,  which 
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mascle  appears  in  two  parallel  bands ;  (18)  a  fission  of  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  occurred  in  one  subject,  in  which  the  posterior  bellj  of 
that  muscle  was  normal.  Corresponding  instances  are  numerous,  and  are 
described  by  many  authors  (''Platner  de  Musculo  Digastrico  Maxillfc 
Inferioris,"  LipsisD,  1737);  (19)  the  supinator  brevis  I  have  likewise 
seen  split,  the  division  corresponding  to  the  point  of  perforation  of  the 
posterior  interosseous  muscle ;  (20)  several  remarkable  cases  of  high 
division  of  the  superficial,  or  perforated  flexor  of  the  fingers,  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  similar  to  No.  14  of  my  former  paper.  In  that  instance, 
the  digastric  portion  of  the  flexor  sublimis  supplied  the  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers ;  while  in  one  of  the  recent  cases,  the  digastric  division  of 
the  muscle  supplied  the  index  and  little  fingers;  while  the  middle 
finger  tendon  originated  mainly  from  the  radial  origin  (^*  Journal  of 
Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p.  319). 

The  cause  of  fission  is  easily  understood,  as  resulting  from  the  sub- 
sequent atrophy  of  connecting  fibres,  or  from  the  separation  of  the 
component  parts  of  complex  muscles.  The  muscles  in  which  this  species 
of  deformity  has  occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time  are : — 


Pectoralis  major. 
Pectoralis  minor. 
Serratus  magnus. 
Stcmo-cleido  mastoid. 
Biceps  cubiti. 
Adductor  magnoa. 
Supinator  itrevia. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Infra-spinatus. 
Deltoid. 

Coracobracliialis. 
Supinator  longus. 
Psoas  parvus. 
Brachial  is  anticua. 


Pvrlfonnis. 

External  pterygoid. 

Extensor  communis    digi- 
torum. 

Extensor  brevis  digitomm 
pedis. 

Platysma. 

Gluteus  maximua. 

Gluteus  medius. 

Quadratus  femoris. 

Trapezius. 

Crico-tbvroid. 

Pronator  radii  tei'«s. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

Flexor  brevia  poUicis. 


Latissimns  dorsi. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

I^evator  anguli  scapule. 

Rhomboideua. 

Splenius. 

ComplexQS. 

Subscapularis. 

Extensor  digitorum  pedia 
longus. 

Scalenus  anticas. 

Digastric. 

Extensor  carpi  radialia  lon- 
gior. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  bre- 
vier. 


Varieties  by  suppression  I  have  seen  frequently  in  the  case  of  some 
muscles.  Psoas  parvus  has  occurred  four  times — that  is,  once  in  fifteen 
subjects.  Palmaris  longus,  although  more  constant  in  general  than 
plantaris,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two  ;  yet,  during  the  past  session, 
has  been  much  more  frequently  absent  than  the  latter,  palmaris  being 
present  in  seven  out  of  every  ten,  and  plantaris  in  nine  out  of  ten.  Of 
the  other  muscles,  I  have  found  a  case  of  deficiency  in  the  teres  major 
("  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  317) — a  muscle  whose 
deficiency  hr.s  not,  I  think,  ever  before  been  noticed.  Suppression  has 
thus  occurred  in  my  experience  to — 


Platysma  myoidea. 

Zygomaticus  major. 

Zygomaticus  minor. 

Levator  labii  aaperioria. 

Orbital  part  of  orbicularis  palpebfarum. 

Pyramidalis  nasi. 


Occipito-frontalis. 

Levator  palpebns  anperioris. 

Tensor  tarsi. 

Trapezius— -occipital  portion. 

Trapezius — cervical  portion  (1). 

Sternal  bead  of  stemo-maitoid  (1). 
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Pocterior  belly  of  omohyoid  (2). 

Entite  omohyoid  (2). 

Genio-hvoid. 

Stylo- by  oid. 

Stenio^hyroid  (1). 

Scalenus  anticus  (1). 

Semtus  posticus  superior  (1). 

Scrratus  posticus  inferior  (2). 

One  or  two  teeth  of  either. 

TracliekMnastoid. 

Loogisalnius  capntifl  (1). 

Ifioooetelb  doiwlis  (1).. 

ClaTkuUr  bead  of  great  pectoral. 

ClaTieular  bead  of  deltoid. 

Triangnlaris  sternt. 

Psoas  parvna. 

Pyramidalls  abdominis. 

Tranaversalts  abdomiDis  (1). 

Rbomboideas  minor. 

Middle  portion  of  serratns  magnas. 

Crrmaster  in  male. 

Teres  maj<v  (1). 

Long  head  of  biceps. 

Coronoid  head  of  pronator  teres. 

Scaleons  posticus  (Meckel). 
Qoadiatus  Inmbonim  (M*Wbinnie). 
Sartorius  (Tbeile). 


Palmaris  longiis. 

Palmaris  brevis. 

Radial  origin  of  flexor  suUimis. 

Lumbricales  manus,  all  (1). 

Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

Little  finger  slip  of  extensor  communis 

digitorum. 
Pyriformi8(l). 
Gemellus  superior  (2). 
Gemellus  inferior  (1). 
Transvenus  perinei. 
Subcruraeus. 
Plantaris. 
Peroneus  tertius. 
Third  lumbricalis  pedis. 
Transversus  pedis. 

Outer  slip  of  extensor  digitorum  loogus. 
Corresponding  portion  of  flexor  brevis. 
Long  flexor  tendon  of  little  toe. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Temporal  head  of  the  superior  constrictor 

pharyngis. 
Pterygoid  head  of  the  same. 

Transversus  pedis  (Bohraer). 
Stylo-glossus  (Quain). 


Of  the  class  of  anomalies  by  coalescence  I  have  found  many  in- 
stances :  the  two  zygomatic!,  by  hyperdcTelopment  of  their  fibres,  have 
united  together,  or  with  the  levator  labii  superioris,  and  the  latter  often 
received  a  band  from  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Decussative  union  be- 
tween the  anterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  I  have  seen  once  since  last 
year,  and  fusion  of  the  genio-hyoid  muscles  took  place  in  tbe  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  in  several  subjects 
(three)  coalesced  by  its  inner  edge  with  the  stemo-hyoid,  as  described 
bj  Mr.  Turner,  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,"  May,  1 861,  p.  982.  In 
these  subjects  there  was  not  always  a  digastric  arrangement  of  the 
latter,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  noticed  as  an  usual  concomitant  of  this 
combination.  Indeed  I  have  found  the  digastric  arrangement  by  no 
means  as  common  in  this  muscle  as  is  very  often  stated.  Connecting 
fibres  between  the  sterno-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid,  stemo- thyroid  and 
thyro-hyoid,  and  between  the  crico-thyroid  and  inferior  constrictor 
pharjrngis,  are  extremely  common ;  and,  as  noticed  elsewhere,  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  minor  is  united  in  many  cases  to  the  supraspinatus  by 
a  continued  slip  over  the  coracoid  process.  The  deltoid  and  brachialis 
anticus  I  have  seen  inseparably  connected  by  communicating  fibres  at 
the  insertion  of  the  former,  and  likewise  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps.  This  muscle  may  bave  thus 
an  extensive  series  of  coalescences.     I  have  seen  it  in  different  subjects 
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to  coalesce  with  the  trapezius,  infraspinatus,  pectoralis  major,  supinator 
longus,  and  hrachialis  anticus,  and  in  this  instiuice  with  the  triceps. 

The  relation  of  the  teres  major  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  sometimes 
is  the  subject  of  variation.  Usually  these  muscles  are  united  along  the 
lower  or  upper  border,  and  a  bursa  intervenes  between  the  surfaces ; 
this,  however,  is  sometimes  absent,  and  perfect  coalescence  may,  though 
very  rarely,  take  place.  The  anconeus  and  the  triceps  were  inseparable 
in  several  cases ;  coalescence  of  the  hrachialis  anticus  with  the  supinator 
longus  I  have  again  noticed,  as  described  in  my  last  paper. 

A  fasciculus  of  fibres  in  one  subject  dipped  from  the  deep  surface 
of  the  biceps,  and  passed  downwards  into  the  substance  of  the  hrachialis 
anticus.  This  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  any  connecting  slip  that 
has  been  hitherto  described. 

The  pectoralis  major  I  have  frequently  seen  united  with  the  ori- 
gin of  the  external  oblique ;  and  the  band  described  before  as  passing 
from  the  coraco -hrachialis  to  the  hrachialis  anticus  I  have  likewise 
found  frequently  as  before  mentioned.  Slips  uniting  the  flexors  sub- 
limis  and  profundus  digitorum  are  likewise  frequent,  as  are  connexions 
between  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

The  flexor  pollicis  longus  gave  off  in  one  specimen  the  deep  flexor 
tendon  to  the  index  fingers — an  arrangement  of  great  interest,  when  we 
consider  the  relative  position  of  these  flexor  tendons  in  the  Quadrumana. 
In  the  chimpanzee.  Professor  Humphry  found  the  flexor  pollicis  repre- 
sented in  one  instance  by  a  slender  tendon  from  the  palmar  fascia,  the 
condition  found  by  Huxley  in  the  gorilla ;  in  another,  by  a  tendon  from 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  The  front  of  the  radius 
was  occupied  in  this  animal  by  the  indicial  part  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus. Wilder  describes  the  index  and  polliceal  portions  of  the  flexor 
in  the  chimpanzee  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  as  in  the  ano- 
maly just  described ;  and  Duvernoy  states  that  the  same  arrangement 
existed  in  the  gorilla.  In  three  specimens  of  Macacus,  Halford  has 
found  that  once  the  flexor  pollicis  was  conjoined  with  the  common 
flexor ;  while  in  two  others  it  was  as  in  man.  In  Maccteus  sinicus  I 
found  the  flexor  pollicis  tendon  to  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  surface 
of  the  flexor  profundus ;  and  the  same  is  described  by  Haughton,  in 
MacactM  nemestrintu,  a  condition  which  Br.  Finney  has  found  as  an 
anomalous  condition  of  these  tendons  in  man.  The  same  arrangement 
is  found  in  Cercopithectis  fuliginosus  (Haughton,  *' Proceedings,  Royal 
Irish  Academy,"  1865,  p.  64),  while  in  Lagothrix  and  Cebus  it  is  the 
most  external  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  which  goes  to  the 
thumb.  Several  of  the  Quadrumanous  types  of  flexors  I  have  described 
in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin"  for 
1866. 

Among  the  polliceal  groups  unions  were  not  unfrequent;  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  primi  internodii  were  often  united,  a  single 
belly  giving  off  the  double  tendons. 

Another  specimen  of  union  between  the  gluteus  medins  and  pyri- 
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formiB  haa  occurred  this  Sesdon,  similar  to  that  noticed  in  my  former 
paper. 

Of  the  connexions  between  the  flexor  hallucis  and  communis  1 
have  seen  a  very  large  number,  as  of  the  entire  number  of  subjects 
which  I  have  examined,  not  one  was  free  from  some  mode  of  junction ; 
these  unions  of  the  flexors  have  been  carefully  described  so  often  that 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  any  farther  upon  them  here. 

Union  has  likewise  existed  between  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus, 
similar  to  the  state  which  I  have  found  in  the  masked  pig  of  Japan.  Be- 
tween other  muscles  very  little  separate  by  nature,  unions  have  occurred 
often,  such  as  between  the  splenius  capitis  and  colli,  transversus  colli 
and  traohelo-mastoid,  longus  atlantis  and  longus  colli,  rhomboideus 
major  and  minor. 

I  have  found  a  considerable  increase  in  the  class  of  irregularities,  of 
course,  and  attachments  in  muscles.  This  class  of  varieties  encroaches 
upon  the  last  group  or  the  class  of  coalescences  in  many  instances. 
Theae  addition^  variations  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  platysma  myoides  in  one  instance,  the  subject  possessing 
the  large  cleido-occipital  before  described,  had  a  distinct  round  stemsd 
origin  and  a  strong  clavicular  attachment;  otherwise  it  was  normal,  and 
gave  off  an  oral  slip  rather  lower  than  usual.  This  is  the  band  usually 
miscalled  in  the  books  the  risorius  Santorini,  as  the  muscle  described 
by  that  anatomist  was  not,  according  to  Henle,  this  slip  of  the  platysma 
(Henle's  "  Muskellehre,"  p.  107). 

2.  The  middle  constrictor  pharyngis  I  have  twice  seen  possessing 
an  extensive  syndesmo-pharyngeal  origin  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament, 
and  likewise  ivom  the  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  superior  constrictor  extended  only  as  far  upward  as  the 
hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid. 

3.  Yarieties  of  the  biceps  have  been  as  common  as  usual,  especially  in 
the  forms  of  additional  origins,  or  more  seldom  as  separate  insertions. 
Of  the  former,  as  usual,  the  commonest  has  been  the  humeral  head  from 
the  bone,  usually  from  an  oblique  line,  intervening  between  the  inser- 
tion of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  origin  of  the  brachialis  anticus 
(in  my  former  paper  I  described  it  as  being  from  the  brachialis,  but 
that  I  believe  to  be  a  second  and  much  rarer  head).  This  humeral  origin 
I  have  met  with  once  in  every  eight  subjects — a  much  higher  percent- 
age than  I  have  ever  met  before,  and  agreeing  with  Theile's  ex- 
perience (**  Encyclop.  Anat."  voL  iii.,  p.  217).  During  the  previous 
seven  Sessions  this  only  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  once  in  every 
twenty-five  subjects. 

Thus  the  different  supernumerary  heads  which  have  been  described 
fbr  this  muscle  are : — 1st,  the  before-mentioned  humeral  slip ;  2nd, 
from  the  brachialis  anticus  directly — the  second  commonest ;  drd,  a 
slip  from  the  supinator  longus ;  4th,  a  slip  from  the  pronator  radii 
te^;  5th,  from  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  either  by  a  strong 
fibrous  band  or  by  a  large  muscular  origin,  which  I  have  seen  ex- 
isting in  a  subject  that  possessed  no  long  head  for  this  muscle;  I 
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haTe  Been  this  coexistmg  with  the  long  head ;  6th,  a  hand  from  the 
great  tnherosity  (Meckel) ;  7th,  from  the  lesser  tuherosity  (Wood) ; 
8th,  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  hicipital  groove ;  9th,  from  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  long  head ;  10th,  from  the  tendon  of  the 
lesser  pectoral  to  the  short  head  over  the  coraco-hrachialis ;  1 1th,  I  have 
seen  a  slip  of  the  coraco-glenoid  ligament  inserted  into  the  intra- 
articular part  of  the  long  head,  for  which  it  formed  an  origin ;  1 2th,  a 
fleshy  slip  from  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  fleshy  belly ;  Idth,  a  tendinous  fascicle  from  the  triangular  liga- 
ment continued  into  the  short  head;  14th,  a  slip  from  the  8th  rib 
passing  along  the  border  of  the  serratus  magnus  to  the  short  head 
(Wood) ;  15th,  a  double  short  head  was  described  by  Theile ;  16th,  a 
head  from  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove  has  been  seen  by  Moser 
(Meckel's  "Archiv.  Band  vii.,"  p.  227),  and  Gruber  (Mtiller's  "Archiv." 
1 848,  p.  426) ;  17th,  an  origin  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
(Wood,  Theile).  These  are  the  chief  forms  of  supernumerary  origins 
which  have  been  recorded,  and  of  aU  of  them,  except  14,  15,  and  16, 
I  have  seen  instances  during  the  past  session.  Some  of  my  specimens 
likewise  exhibited  multiple  origins:  for  instance,  in  one  instance  in  which 
no  long  head  existed,  one  origin  sprang  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  bici- 
pital groove ;  another  from  the  humerus  above  the  brachialis  anticus  ; 
while  the  short  head  received  an  accession  from  the  pectoralis  minor. 
In  another  subject,  the  origin  from  the  great  tuberosity  co-existed  with 
the  ordinary  heads,  and  the  slip  from  d>e  coraco-acromial  ligament  to 
the  short  head  co-existed  with  a  humeral  origin.  This  latter  may  be 
anterior  or  posterior  to  the  brachial  artery. 

4.  The  palmaris  longus  has  likewise  been  the  seat  of  very  great  varia- 
tions— some  referrible  to  the  presence  of  the  palmaris  accessorius,  and 
others,  anomalies  of  the  normal  muscle.  During  the  past  session,  the 
commonest  variety  was  the  presence  of  an  intermediate  fleshy  belly 
with  two  tendons — one  of  origin  and  one  of  insertion.  This  I  have 
never  seen  to  co-exist  with  a  normal  palmaris  ;*  and  so  I  think  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  variation  of  the  proper  palmaris  longus.  In  the  examples 
of  this  variety,  the  fleshy  portion  was  fixim  two  to  seven  inches  in  length : 
in  one  the  tendon  of  origin  was  thick  and  round ;  in  others  it  was  flat ; 
in  the  former  the  insertion  tendon  was  thin  and  aponeurotic,  while  in 
most  of  the  latter  it  was  thick.  One  instance  occurred  in  which  it  was 
fleshy  the  whole  way,  as  described  by  Henle ;  in  another  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  purely  tendinous  flaisciculus,  an  arrangement  not  before  de- 
scribed ;  a  second  head  occasionally  existed  for  it,  in  one  instance  from  the 
coronoid  process  under  cover  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  (Meckel  describes 
a  supernumerary  palmaris  attached  to  this  process).  In  another  instance 
the  second  head  arose  from  the  radius  in  common  with  the  radial  origin 
of  the  flexor  sublimis.  Henle  ("Muskellehre,"  p.  192)  describes  an 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  this.     In  another  instance  there  was 


*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  met  with  an  example  of  the  coexistence  of  a  normal 
palmaris  and  this  varietur  in  the  same  forearm. 
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no  condyloid  origin,  and  the  muscle  arose  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
tabercle  of  the  radios  as  descrihed  hy  Janser,  (''  Nederlandsch.  Lancet/' 
1850,  Jan.  p.  431).  In  these  cases  the  anomaly  seems  to  arise  from 
the  presence  of  the  accessory  palmaris,  of  which  the  last  is  a  rare  spe- 
cimen. Its  insertion  has  varied  also  in  some  instances  daring  the  past 
Session.  I  have  found  it  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  origin  of  the 
ahdnctor  pollicis.  In  another  instance  there  was  the  following  curious 
arrangement ;  a  muscular  band,  arising  firom  the  inner  condyle,  was 
inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna  near  its  middle ;  its  insertion 
detached  a  tendon  which  terminated  in  the  annular  ligament. 

The  palmaris  accessorius  in  another  instance  arose  from  the  £Eiscia 
over  the  ulnar  artery,  descended  for  about  two  inches,  and  then  becom- 
ing tendinous,  was  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia. 
I  have  likewise  seen  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  springing  from  the 
antebrachial  aponeurosis  in  the  usual  position  behind,  and  internal  to 
the  normal  pdmaris,  and  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament  without 
any  vestige  of  a  fleshy  belly.  Before  passing  from  the  varieties  of  this. 
muscle,  it  might  be  useful  to  present  a  table  of  all  the  recorded  anoma- 
lies of  which  it  is  the  subject  The  muscle  may  be :-— 1,  absent  i 
2,  double  and  ordinary ;  3,  double,  one  (the  inner)  being  inverted ; 
4,  the  inverted  muscle  alone  may  exist,  with  a  flat  aponeurotic  tendon 
of  origin,  or  with  a  round  tendon ;  5,  a  single  intermediate  belly  and 
tendons  of  origin,  and  of  insertion  (these  tendons  I  have  seen  both  round 
or  both  flattened,  but  usually  one— that  of  origin  miost  commonly — is 
flattened,  and  the  other  is  rounded) ;  6,  it  may  be  fleshy  for  its  whole 
length;  7,  it  may  be  tendinous  for  its  whole  length;  8,  may  arise  frt>m 
above  the  internal  condyle ;  9,  it  may  arise  frt}m  the  internal  condyle 
beneath  the  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis ;  or,  10,  it  may  arise  from  the 
coronoid  process  alone  (Meckel),  or  have  a  second  head  from  it ;  11,  it 
may  have  a  second  origin  from  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  (Janser>,  or 
may  have  this  as  its  only  attachment ;  12,  or,  as  above  described,  it  may 
have  an  origin  from  the  radial  head  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  ; 
13,  it  has  been  seen  as  a  slip  derived  from  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum ; 
or,  14,  frt>m  the  flexor  profundus  (Fleischmann  "Abhandlung  der 
FhysiLMed.  Soc.  in  Erlangen"  Band  i.,  p.  25),  and  the  same  occurred  in 
one  instance  during  the  past  Session ;  15,  a  slip  from  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
may  supply  its  place ;  1 6,  or  from  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  (Wood) ;  or, 
17,  two  tendons  spring  from  one  fleshy  belly  (Wood) ;  or,  18,  a  tendon 
arising  from  the  epicondyle  was  inserted  into  the  fascia  (Dursy) ;  or, 
19,  I  have  seen  it  represented  by  a  thin  slip  arising  over  the  ulnar 
artery  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  Its  insertions  have  been  found 
to  vary  likewise  by  its  being  attached  to  the  (20),  pisiform  bone; 
21,  or  into  the  origin  of  the  abductor  pollicis;  22,  or  being  connected 
to  the  ulna,  as  above  described.  The  Palmaris  accessorius  may  be  as 
a  tendinous  band,  as  a  muscular  belly  over  the  ulnar  artery,  or  may  be 
inserted  into  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  (Wood,  ''  Proc.  Rl.  Soc,"  June, 
1864).  Of  the  twenty  varieties  just  recorded,  the  second,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  are  undoubted 
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varieties  of  palmariB  longas;  the  third  is  from  the  presence  of  both 
longus  and  accessorius ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  may  be 
varieties  of  the  flexor  carpi  radiaJis  brevis;  and  the  nineteenth  is  most 
likely  a  form  of  flexor  accessorius. 

One  other  remarkable  variety  occurred  as  a  large  expanded  mnscle, 
half  the  size  of  the  flexor  carpi  nlnaris.  It  arose  by  two  heads — one  a 
tendinous,  or  rather  fascial  slip  from  the  point  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  superficial  to  the  pronator  muscles;  the  second  head 
arose  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ulna,  under 
cover  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  extended  for  nearly  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  that  bone ;  the  two  origins  were  separated  above  by  the 
ulnar  nerve,  as  no  ulnar  artery  existed  in  the  subject,  but  they  soon 
united.  The  insertions  of  the  muscle  were  two  fold  :  first,  by  a  tendon 
to  the  palmar  fascia ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  much  stronger  band,  likewise 
tendinous,  into  the  abductor  pollicis. 

In  a  male  subject,  with  a  large  normal  palmaris  longus,  the  acces- 
sorius arose  by  a  flat  tendon  from  the  internal  condyle,  and  passing 
downwards,  became  fleshy,  and  was  inserted  by  a  two  fold  attachment — 
one  into  the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia,  and  a  second  into  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti;  these  insertions  were  quite  separate,  the 
former  being  tendinous  and  the  latter  fleshy. 

5.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  presented  a  radial  origin  below  the  tubercle 
of  that  bone,  and  in  another  case  from  the  second  head  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  It  likewise  exhibited  a  coronoid  origin,  which  in 
one  case  was  separated  by  the  median  nerve  from  the  condyloid  head ; 
and  in  another  case  the  largest  part  of  the  fleshy  mass  arose  from  the 
deep  surface  of  a  process  from  the  biceps  tendon.  The  former  cases 
were  probably  instances  of  the  coalition  between  the  normal  flexor  and 
the  deep  radial  flexor  of  Wood.  (For  the  nature  of  the  slip  from  the 
coronoid  process,  see  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  voLii 
No.  I,  p.  8). 

6.  A  very  distinct  example  of  the  middle  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
occurred  in  another  subject  similar  to  the  one  described  in  my  former 
paper. 

7.  The  passage  of  the  lesser  pectoral  over  the  coracoid  process  I 
have  referred  to  in  a  paper  in  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy"  for  May, 
1867,  and  I  have  found,  since  that  paper  was  written,  out  of  29  ex- 
tremities that  its  tendon  passed  over  the  coracoid  process  in  12.  Of 
these  it  was  attached  to  the  triangular  Hgament  in  five,  pierced  through 
it  in  the  remaining  seven,  and  was  attached  to  the  supra-spinatus 
tendon,  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the 
remainder.  In  that  paper,  I  showed  that  the  coraco-glenoid  fasciculus 
of  ligament  first  described  by  me  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,"  vol.  ix.,  pi.  iv.  &g.  1,  a,  was  the  representative  of  the 
prolonged  tendon,  and  was  absent  in  cases  where  the  prolonged  tendon 
existed. 

8.  In  the  left  hand  of  a  thin  old  male  subject,  the  indicial  tendon  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  became  suddenly  fleshy  opposite  the  metacarpo- 
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carpal  articulaiLon,  and  formed  a  belly  two  inches  in  lengthy  which 
ended  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  by  again  becoming 
tendinous.  This  seemed  an  attempt  at  the  digastric  arrangement  which 
I  have  before  described,  and  it  has  a  very  interesting  point,  namely — 
that  it  shows  a  step  towards  the  degradation  of  the  perforated  mnscle 
in  the  foot,  as  the  modification  in  that  region  is  merely  the  occurrence 
of  this  change  to  all  the  tendons,  with  a  suppression  of  the  leg  portion. 

9.  In  the  leg  of  ono  female  subject,  the  extensor  digitorum  brevis 
sent  a  slip  to  the  little  toe,  as  well  as  to  the  four  inner — an  arrangement 
which  I  beliere  to  be  one  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  muscular  anomalies  just 
enumerated,  we  may  naturally  and  with  some  interest  consider  the 
light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  serial  homologies 
of  the  muscles  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  we  may  consider 
these  in  two  groups — Ist,  those  of  the  limbs ;  and  secondly,  those  of  the 
trunk. 

The  serial  homology  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  is  a  subject  which  primd  facte  appears  much  simpler  than  it 
really  proves  to  be  when  studied  in  detail ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
conftisioii  has  crept  into  the  subject  from  trying  to  reason  exclusively 
from  the  anatomical  arrangements  of  one  animal  or  class  of  aniinals.  In 
DO  single  animal,  be  it  man  or  saurian,  do  we  find  the  muscles  typically 
arranged ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  myology  of  the  limbs  of 
individuals  of  different  races  teaches  us  that  the  muscles  of  each  limb 
are  built  up  after  the  model  of  a  definite  archetype ;  but  they  teach  us 
equally  plainly  that  in  no  individual  animal  do  we  find  the  typical 
arrangement  fully  represented :  both  limbs  show  us  modified  muscles ; 
and  the  question  resolves  itself  into  these  parts — what  type  muscles  are 
there,  and  what  representatives  do  we  find  of  these  types?  This  branch 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  began  its  systematic  existence  in  the  writings 
of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  although  if  was  foreshadowed  by  others  before  that 
time,  and  we  may  say  of  it  truly,  as  he  did,  ''Dans  cette  espece  nouvelle 
d'anatomie  compar^e  on  observe  comme  dans  Tan  atomic  compar^e 
ordinaire  ces  deux  caract^res  que  la  nature  parait  avoirimprim^s  a  tout 
lea  etres,  celui  de  la  Constance  dans  le  type  et  de  la  vari^t^  dans  les 
modifications.  £lle  semble  avoir  form^  ces  differences  especes  et  leurs 
parties  correspondantes  sur  un  meme  plan  qu'elle  soit  modifies  a 
rinfini.^'  We  may,  for  the  convenience  of  further  consideration,  divide 
the  groups  of  muscles  in  every  vertebrate  extremity  into  the  following 
aeries :  first,  those  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  limb ;  secondly,  those  of  the 
shaft  of  the  primal  bone ;  thirdly,  those  of  the  second,  or  ginglymus 
joint ;  fourthly,  those  of  the  metacarpal  series ;  and  fifthly,  those  of  the 
digits. 

The  comparative  positions  of  the  two  limbs  have  been  discussed 
frequently,  and  many  anatomists  have  argued  from  their  interpretations 
of  bony  arrangements  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  muscles.  Now,  as  the* 
bones  are  in  function  to  some  extent  subsidiary  to  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  we  may  find  that  a  consideration  both  of  the  osseous  and  muscular 
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anatomy  will  give  us  the  most  accurate  infonnation  apon  the  subject  of 
these  serial  homologies.  The  theories  of  position  which  we  have  to  ex- 
amine in  the  first  place  are  five,  first — ^that  of  Professor  Owen("Natiire  of 
Limbs,"  1849),  that  the  front  of  the  arm  represents  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
the  biceps  cubiti  representing  the  rectus  femoris ;  but  this  is  open  to 
the  objection,  that  it  homologates  joints  which  have  reverse  actions,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  the  bony  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
limb,  although  based  upon  some  striking  peculiarities  in  the  lunbs  of  Mar- 
supials as  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  fibula  in  the  Wombat,  which  is 
interpreted  as  a  patella  by  Owen ;  secondly,  the  theory  of  Maclise  (Art. 
Skeleton^  Todd's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  862),  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  has  been  twisted  round,  as  indicated  by  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  and  hence  the  displacement  of  the  parts  of  the  limb  below.  This 
has  been  strongly  defended  by  Martens  (Nouvelle  comparaison  des  mem- 
bres  pelviens  et  thoraciques  ('^M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences  et 
Lettres,  Montpellier,"  tom.  iiL,  p.  4,  1867) ;  but  to  it  there  are  many  ob- 
jections, that  the  bony  fibres  show  no  sign  of  such  a  twist ;  that  we  have 
no  embryonic  evidence  of  torsion ;  that  the  muscles  present  us  with  no 
appearances  in  favour  of  such  a  change  ;*  thirdly,  we  have  the  theory 
Yicq  D'Azyr,  that  the  left  arm  and  tiie  right  leg  correspond,  an  idea 
which  we  will  revert  to  afterwards,  and  which  is  severely  reviewed 
by  Martens  {loe.  eit  p.  474)  ;  fourthly,  we  have  the  theory  proposed  by 
Mr.  Huxley,  in  the  Hunterian  Lectures  for  1864,  that  the  bony  points 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  primal  limb  bone  resemble  their  alternates,  that 
is,  the  greater  trochanter  femoris  corresponds  to  the  lesser  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus,  and  vice  vend,  and  that  the  supraspinatus  is  the 
homotype  of  the  iliacus.  These  views  he  bases  upon  the  structure  of 
Omithorhynchus,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  trochanters  of  Cholos- 
pus,  Galeopithecus  and  Fteropus,  and  it  is  defended  by  Mr.  Mivart 
in  his  very  valuable  monograph  on  the  myology  of  Echidna  kyetrtx 
("  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,"  vol.  xxv.,  p.  396,  el  eeq,);  but  although  bearing 
with  it  the  weight  of  great  names,  and  very  striking  peciiLiarities  of 
structure  in  these  aberrant  forms  of  Mammalia,  I  would  venture  to 
dissent  from  this  very  original  and  striking  theory,  and  that  upon  the 
following  grounds:  first,  it  seems  contrary  to  the  anatomical  structures 
of  the  great  majority  of  animals,  in  which  the  correspondence  between 
the  greater  trochanter  and  greater  tuberosity  is  more  than  a  mere 
fancied  resemblance;  secondly,  because  in  three  of  the  Chelonians 
which  I  have  examined  (selected  because  in  them  the  basal  bone  of  the 
two  extremities  so  nearly  correspond),  the  hawksbill  turtle,  JEmye 
geograpkica,  and  Testudo  graca,  the  correspondences  of  arrangement, 
both  in  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  two  limbs,  were  not  what  might 
be  expected  in  conformity  with  the  theory — the  greater  trochanteric 


*  It  if  puticoUrly  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  soft  parts  that  the  fallacy  of  thia 
theory  appears,  and  the  consideration  that  it  requires  the  brachialis  anticus  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  crursBos  is  enough  to  stamp  it  as  not  accordant  with  anatomical  fact. 
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muscles  were  still  represented  by  the  typical  greater  tuberosity  ones ; 
thirdly,  because  the  muscle  correspondences  based  upon  this  theory  are 
by  no  means  as  striking  as  those  to  be  ascertained  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  fifth  theory,  which,  with  little  modification,  we  will  find  to  be  the 
most  suitable,  and  the  one  most  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
parisons about  to  be  instituted.  The  theory  I  would  wish  to  propose 
is  this — the  basal  bone  of  the  limb  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Mivart,  to  be 
typically  a  columnar  organ  with  muscles  placed  along  its  four  sides ; 
^is  is  modified  by  the  projection  and  lamination  of  its  angles,  or  by  its 
oocanonal  flattening  into  a  flat  surface,  a  change  that  is  accomplished 
by  the  great  elongation  of  the  two  edges  and  Uie  flattening  and  obso- 
lescence of  the  others:  thus  the  basal  segment  may  present  us  with  an 
outer  and  inner  side,  as  we  flnd  in  both  limbs  in  man ;  in  the  thoracic 
limb  having  its  upper  surface  represented  by  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and 
its  outer  by  the  infraspinous ;  its  lower  by  the  axillary  costa,  and  its 
inner  by  the  subscapular  fossa.  In  the  pelvic  member  we  find  these 
sur&cee  represented — the  upper  by  the  portion  of  the  iHum  below  the 
middle  curved  line,  the  external,  by  the  space  intervening  between  the 
middle  line  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  the  inferior,  by  the  anterior  iliac 
margin,  and  the  internal,  by  the  iliac  fossa.  Thus  most  of  the  muscular 
and  bony  points  of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  I  believe  correspond  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  Professor  Humphry  (''Human  Skeleton,"  p. 
599,  and  "On  the  Limbs  of  Vertebrate  Animals").  The  femur  and 
humerus  I  believe  correspond  to  the  one  type ;  the  greater  and  lesser 
trochanters  to  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  respectively ;  and  at  the 
lower  end,  as  the  head  of  the  fibula  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  capitulum  humeri  is  not  represented  at 
all  upon  the  latter  bone;  and  the  two  sides  of  the  trochlea  correspond 
to  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur.  In  this  latter  point  there  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  tiieoretio  arrangement  which  I  would  here  propose  from 
Br.  Humphry's  comparison.  When  we  compare  the  bones  of  the  foreleg, 
we  find  lliat  the  fibula  and  tibi^  present  us  with  some  points  of  diver- 
gence from  the  forearm  bones,  or  radius  and  ulna.  Comparing  the  bones 
at  the  upper  ginglymus  articulation,  we  find  that  the  tibial  element  in 
the  one  case  taken  with  iiie  patella  represents  the  idnar  element  in  the 
upper  limb  taken  in  common  with  the  olecranon ;  and  the  fibular  head 
is  ttie  representative  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  radius,  its  articular  sur- 
face diminished  because  its  action  is  lost,  and  its  tubercle  elongated,  be- 
cause required  for  the  insertion  of  the  outer  flexor ;  but  when  we  compare 
the  terminal  segments  of  the  limbs,  we  flnd  that  to  homologate  properly 
the  hand  and  the  foot,  we  require  to  rotate  iiie  segment,  so  that  the  thumb 
orpoUiceal  edge  of  the  hand  and  the  halluceal  edge  of  the  foot  will  both 
point  forwards.  Now,  in  doing  this,  it  will  be  noticed  that  ihe  radius 
will  be  brought  forward,  taking  the  place  in  the  upper  Umb  which  is 
occupied  by  the  tibia  in  the  lower.  If  we  examine  these  bones  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  foreleg  of  the  elephant,  we  will  there  see  that  to 
homologate  the  fore  and  hind  foot,  a  permanent  state  of  crossing  or 
pronation  is  required,  and  thus  we  can  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy 
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between  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  individnal  leg  bones,  by  mip- 
posing  that  they  have  undergone  a  change  of  position  and  of  continuity — 
the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  correspond  to 
the  fibula,  while  the  remaining  segments  represent  the  tibia.  This 
opinion  was  first  broached  by  Cniyeilhier  (^' Anat.  Descrip.,"  t.  i.,  p.  315), 
and  I  believe,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  soft  parts,  we  will  find  these 
correspondences  to  be  indicated  with  precision  and  clearness. 

It  may  assist  in  the  subsequent  homologation  of  the  muscles  if  we 
place  in  a  tabular  form  the  bony  correspondences  of  the  limbs  in 
man ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  points  are  not  representative 
one  of  another,  but  that  both  the  upper  and  lower  limb  bones  are  repre- 
sentatives  of  these  parts  in  a  typical  limb  : — 


Bual  Bone,  Upper. 

Sabacapalar  fossa 
Donal  costa  acapnlsB. 
Axillary  costa. 
Inferior  angle. 
Tricipital  spine. 
Glenoid  cayitj. 
Sapraspinons  fossa. 
Infraspinoas  fossa. 
Superior  angle. 
Goracoidean  noUh. 
Spine  for  conoid  ligament 
Coracoid  process. 
Coracoid  apex. 
Spine  of  scapula. 
Coraco-acromial  ligament. 


Lower. 

Iliac  fossa. 

Crest  of  the  ilium. 

Anterior  edge  of  ilinm. 

Anterior  superior  spine. 

Anterior  inferior  spine. 

Aoetabnlam. 

Space  below  middle  dorsal  line. 

Space  above  middle  dorsal  line. 

Posterior  superior  spine. 

Sacrosciatic  notch. 

Spine  of  ischium. 

Tuber  iscbii. 

Ascending  ramus  of  ischium. 

Middle  curved  line. 

Rudimentary  pubis? 


Of  tlie  position  of  the  clavicle  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  not  of  very  great 
importance  to  our  present  object  to  determine  its  exact  nature. 


HumeroB.— Upper  Primal  Bone. 

Head  and  Neck. 
Greater  tuberosity, 
tiesser  tuberosity. 
Coracobrachial  line. 
Intermuscular  ridges— separated. 
Dorsal  surface. 
Nutritious  foramen. 
External  lip  of  trochlea. 
Inner  lip  of  trochlea. 
External  condyle. 
Inner  condyle. 
Capituluro. 


Femur.— Lower. 

Head  and  Neck. 

Greater  tuberosity. 

Lesser  tuberosity. 

Linea  aspera  centre. 

Edges  of  linea  aspera  interval  contracted. 

Extensor,  or  front  surface. 

Nutritious  foramen. 

Outer  condyle. 

Inner  condyle. 

The  flattened  side  of  outer  condyle. 

The  flattened  side  of  inner  condyle. 

Obsolete. 


RECOND  SERIES  OF  LIMB  BOMBS. 

Badlna  and  IJlna,  and  Carpus.  Tibia  and  Fibula,  and  Tanos. 

Olecranon.  Patella. 


Coronoid  process. 
Greater  sigmoid  cavity. 
htioer  sigmoid  cavity. 
Posterior  margin  of  ulna. 


Posterior  lip  of  inner  condyle  of  tibia. 
Articular  surface  of  tibia. 
Tibio-fibular  facet. 
Crest  of  tibia. 
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Inner  aurfaoe  of  oina.  Inner  side  of  tibia. 

Oafter  mrbee  of  ulna.  Outer  anterior  side  of  tibia. 

Stjioid  proceei.  External  malleolas. 

Taberde  of  radioa.  Styloid  prooeaB  of  fibula. 

Head  of  radina.  Head  of  fibula. 

Back  of  radios.  Inner  surface  of  fibula. 

Front  of  radius.  Posterior  surface  of  fibula. 

Stjknd  process  of  radius.  Interoal  malleolus. 

Two  faceta  on  InliBrior  end  of  radius.        Facets  on  lower  part  of  tibia. 

Scaphoid  bone.  Scaphoid. 

Semilunar  bone.  Astragalus. 

Cundlfbrm.  Os  calds. 

Puilbrm.  Sesamoid,  in  peroneus  longua. 

Trapesiam.  Ento-cuneiform. 

Trapesoid.  Meso-cuneilbrm. 

Os  magnum  body.  Ecto-cundfonn. 

Os  magnum  head.  Head  of  astragalus. 

Undfonn.  Cuboid. 

PoHsz.  Hallux. 

little  fing«r.  Little  toe. 

It  has  been  objected  by  Martens  that  the  union  of  two  long  bones  is 
contrary  to  the  ^ws  of  coalescence ;  but  it  may  be  readily  explained 
by  the  ahifting  of  the  lower  epiphysis  from  the  one  bone  to  the  other. 

Having  premised  these  considerations,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
moscular  comparisons  are  to  be  made  as  follows : — The  basal  joint  of 
each  limb  is  invested  with  a  muscular  external  covering,  usually  rough 
and  fftsdculated,  represented  by  the  glutsBus  maximus,  in  part,  in  the 
lower  linab,  and  by  the  deltoid  and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  trapezius 
in  the  upx>er  limb.  The  coccygeal  portion  and  sacral  origin  of  the  first 
truly  represent  the  trapezius;  but,  as  the  intervenient  ridge  is  not* 
developed  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  origin  is  shifted  in  man  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  points  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  in  both 
limhe  closely  correspond,  and  as  it  is  a  homotype  generally  admitted, 
we  need  not  make  any  further  remark  regarding  it. 

Beneath  this  lie  several  muscles — one  immediately  in  contact,  which 
is  inserted  usually  into  the  outer  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
(trochanter),  and  whose  &acial  investment  has  a  tolerably  constant 
relation  to  Uie  first-named ;  this  muscle  tjrpically  is  attached  to  the 
outer  portion  of  the  columnar  basal  bone,  and  in  the  upper  limb  is 
named  infraspinatus,  in  the  lower  is  meso-gluteus.  These  muscles 
exhibit  in  man  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres,  and  both  exhibit  a  tendon  between  two  planes  of  muscle  fibres. 
As  the  margin  representative  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  completely 
obsolete  in  the  pelvic  representatives,  the  muscles  separated  thereby 
encroach  on  each  other  in  the  lower  limb  of  man  remarkably,  so  that 
the  third  muscle  actually  extends  below  the  level  of  the  second.  This 
constitutes  the  supraspinatus,  or  upper  marginal  muscle,  and  in  the 
lower  limb  the  glutseus  minimus,  or  endogluteus,  the  alteration  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  these  types  in  human  anatomy  arising 
from  the  fact---fir8t,  of  the  absence  of  the  shelf  or  partition  in  the  lower 
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limb,  and  secondly,  from  the  alteration  of  the  axis  of  action,  on  account 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  basal  bone  in  comparison  with  its 
thoracic  representative.  Along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  basal  bone 
lies  the  fourth  muscle  of  this  series,  represented  in  the  lower  limb  by  the 
scansorius  or  gluteus  quartus,  and  in  the  other  extremity  by  the  teres 
minor.  These  muscles  agree,  first,  in  their  insertion  point  being 
typically  low  upon  the  great  tuberosity ;  secondly,  by  their  relation 
being  so  close  to  the  last-mentioned  pair  of  muscles,  a  third  of  which 
it  forms.  Its  human  relationship  long  led  me  to  entertain  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  meso-gluteus  was  of  the  same  type  as  the  supraspinatus, 
and  the  endogluteus  represented  the  infraspinatus ;  but  I  believe  the  ba- 
lance of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  as  above  given.  One 
thing  seems  clear,  that  the  representation  of  the  upper  limb  pair  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  these  two  muscles  of  the  gluteal  series.  A 
second  marginal  muscle  occurs  on  the  inner  edge  of  this  lower 
border,  the  iliocapsular  of  the  lower  limb,  or  the  subscapulo  hu- 
meral of  the  upper,  neither  being  constant  muscles  in  man,  al- 
though of  regular  occurrence  in  many  animals.  The  last  of  the 
basal  muscles  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  typical  bone  is  the  subsca- 
pularis  of  the  apper,  or  the  iliacus  of  the  lower  limb,  and  that  they 
correspond  may  be  assumed  for  the  following  reasons : — ^both  are  com- 
posed <of  fine  muscular  fibres;  both  are  inserted  into  the  smaller 
tuberosity  or  trochanter ;  both  pass  close  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  basal  joint — indeed  often  having  the  subjacent  bursa  (which  exists 
under  each  tendon)  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  both 
have  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  in  contact  with  them ;  both  occupy 
nearly  the  entire  of  a  surfeuse  of  the  basal  bone,  which  surface  is  on  the 
visceral  aspect  of  that  limb.  Certainly  in  some  animals  the  iliac 
attachment  seems  to  be  very  much  everted.  In  the  opossum  I  have 
found  it  so,  and  in  the  Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna  Professor 
Huxley  and  Mr.  Mivart  have  been  led  to  assign  a  different  position 
to  it  from  this  very  fact ;  but  putting  against  these  few  cases,  first, 
the  instances  in  which  the  origin  of  the  subscapularis  is  marginal,  as 
in  the  Testudo  graca,  and  Hawksbill,  and  secondly,  the  arrangement 
of  the  iliacus  in  the  vast  majority  of  animals,  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  that  the  subscapularis  and  iliacus  are  the  representatives  of 
the  inner  marginal  muscle  of  the  columnar  basal  bone. 

To  the  ischiatic  side  of  the  basal  bone  lie  a  third  or  rotator  group, 
very  irregularly  represented  in  the  two  extremities,  llie  chief  elements 
of  this  series  are  the  pectoralis  minor  in  the  upper  extremity,  and  the 
obturator  muscles  in  the  lower :  the  obturator  intemus  is  most 
probably  represented  by  the  pectoralis  minor,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
("Jonmal  of  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.,  p.  317),  and  as  illustrated  by  the  pectorals 
of  the  ostrich,  in  which  the  component  bones  of  the  scapular  shoulder- 
girdle  are  converted  into  a  single  os  innominatum.  The  insertion  of  this 
muRcle  into  the  coracoid  process  is  but  a  stopping  short  of  the  obturator 
at  the  lesser  ischiatic  notch ;  and  there  is  usually,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
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ihowii,  a  crescentic  deficiency  in  the  triangular  coraco-acromial  lig»- 
ment  corresponding  with  it,  and  a  continuing,  though  usually  uncon- 
nected band,  the  coraco-glenoid  ligament.  The  gemelli  are  mere  extra- 
pelvic  slips  of  the  obturator,  and  have  no  representatives  in  the  upper 
limb.  The  obturator  extemus  of  man,  I  think,  we  may  regard  as  tho 
homotype  of  the  subclavius — that  muscle  is  invested  with  a  fascia  which 
forms  a  ligamentous  band  stretching  out  to  the  humerus,  as  the  pubio- 
femoral  accessory  ligament  is  related  to  the  obturator  extemus,  and  the 
muscle  is  in  the  upper  limb  often  continued  into  ihe  oorftcoid  process, 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  fibres  of  the  trapezoid  Ugament,  or 
through  slips,  like  the  coraco-clavicular  of  Wood. 

The  pyriformis  muscle  of  the  lower  limb  has  no  distinct  upper  limb 
homotype  in  man ;  but  in  other  animals  a  distinct  and  corresponding 
muscle  is  met  with  either  in  the  form  of  the  masto-humeralis  of 
Cetaceans — a  muscle  which  in  those  animals  that  possess  a  clavicle  is 
modified  into  a  levator  claviculae,  or  trachelo-acromial  of  Cuvier  (-  Omo 
atlaniieus  of  Haughton),  as  such  nearly  constant  in  Quadrumana,  and 
often  met  with  in  man  ;  the  last,  or  quadratus  femoris  type,  found  in 
the  lower  extremity,  is  likewise  obsolete  in  tiie  group  of  the  shoulder 
girdle  muscles  of  man,  but  it  is  possibly  represented  by  the  epicoraco- 
humeral  muscle  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Mivart  in  Hehidna 
hygtrix  ?  Blainville  suggests  that  it  may  be  represented  by  latissimus 
dorsi. 

We  may  thus  arrange  in  tabular  form  the  upper  and  lower  limb 
equivalents  of  the  typical  muscles  of  the  extremity,  and  we  will  find 
the  correspondence  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Gfaitciu  nuudmiu, =3  Deltoid  and  part  of  trapezius. 

Olataeiia  medias, =  InfraspiDatiu. 

Glatjeoa  minimus,    =  Supraspinatus. 

Pjriformis,   9  Traclielo-acromial,  or  masto-huroeralit. 

Obtorator  intemoa  and  two  gemelli,  . . . .  »  Pectoralia  minor. 

Obtnrator  extemna, s  SubclaTiua. 

Qaadrataa  femoris, =  Epicoraco-homeralis  of  Echidna  ? 

Iliacus  intemns,    s  Sobscapnlaris. 

Scansorins,    s  Teres  minor. 

lUocapsnlar, a  Sabscapolo-hnmerat 

Tensor  vaginss  femoris,    »  Teres  ma>or. 

The  teres  major  of  the  upper  limb  having  its  function  in  the  human 
hinder  limb  performed  by  the  glutseus  medius,  is  detached  from  the 
bone  and  united  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  irnder  the  name  of 
tensor  vaginas  femoris ;  the  two  resemble  each  other  in  course,  and  in 
general  relation  to  the  great  extensor  set  of  muscles.  The  tensor  appears 
to  go  to  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  edge  of  this  series — first,  on 
accoimt  of  its  altered  function ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  ridge  for  its  reception.  The  tensor  vaginas  is  attached  to 
the  femur  in  the  ai,  according  to  Meckel,  and  to  the  patella  in  the  seal ; 
and  the  teres  major  I  have  seen  sending  a  slip  into  the  triceps,  which 
would  only  require  to  transfer  its  attachment  to  the  fascia,  which  in 
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this  situation  is  so  thin  th^t  it  needs  no  special  muscular  tensor,  and  we 
would  have  the  condition  of  this  muscle  similar  in  both  limbs. 

From  the  ischiatic  segment  of  the  basal  bone  in  each  limb  we  have 
another  series  of  muscles,  the  adductors — ^muscles  truly  femoral  in  man, 
but  degraded  to  the  tibia  in  the  seal,  forming  an  illustration  of  a 
principle  commonly  to  be  noticed  in  anatomy,  that  when  a  muscle  loses 
its  special  individuality  of  action,  its  insertion  becomes  d^:raded,  or 
extended  to  more  than  one  bone  or  segment  of  the  extremity.    This 
group  is  represented  usually  by  five  elements,  well  developed  in  the 
lower  limb  of  man,  these  are :  one,  basio-tibial,  the  gracilis,  represented 
in  the  upper  limb  of  man  by  the  diondro-^itrochlearis,  a  slip  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  inner  intermuscular  septum :  the  second  element,  or  the 
great  adductor  portion,  extends  from  the  tuber  isohii  (coracoid  process) 
to  the  primal  limb  bone,  and  is  represented  in  the  thigh  by  the  adductor 
magnus — ^in  the  arm,  by  the  portion  of  the  ooraco-brachialis  overlying 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.     These  parts  agree,  first,  because  they 
are  inserted  the  nearest  to  the  flexor  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  in  contact 
with  the  flexor  muscle;  secondly,  because  this  portion  of  thecoraco- 
brachialis  extends  the  fiirthest  down  the  limb— I  have  seen  it  extend* 
ing  as  far  as  the  epitrochlea ;  thirdly,  because  it  is  most  closely  in 
connexion  with  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  as  a  deep  relation,  as  is 
the  adductor  magnus  to  the  femoral  The  third  portion  of  the  adductor 
mass,  or  peGtineus,is  a  muscle  whose  fore  Hmb  repres^itative  is  very 
difficult  of  determination,  its  typical  origin  we  And  to  be  firom  the 
pubis,  and  its  insertion  the  ridge  below  the  lesser  tuberosity.    Now, 
in  this  position  precisely  we  find  the  small  muscle  described  by  Mr. 
Wood  as  the  coraoo-capsular — considered  by  him  as  a  representative  of 
the  adductor  brevis ;  but  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  associate  it  with 
the  pectineus  as  a  representative  of  the  same  type  are  the  following  : 
first,  because  its  origin  is  the  point  the  nearest  possible  to  the  sup' 
pressed  pubis ;  secondly,  its  insertion  is  exactly  typical,  viz.,  to  the 
ridge  below  the  lesser  tuberosity ;  thirdly,  its  relationship  to  the  inner 
rotator,  or  subscapularis,  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  pectineus  and 
iUacus :  in  all  these  respects  the  coraco-oapsular  seems  a  very  clear 
homotype  of  the  pectineus,  and  it  leaves  the  coraco-bradbialis  proprius 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  true  adductor 
mass,  which  in  many  animals  is  condensed  into  one  muscle.  The  subner- 
vous  portion  I  have  found  divided  into  two  parts  on  several  occasions — 
one  attached  to  a  tendinous  sling  figured  by  Henle,  immediately  behind 
the  nerve,  and  a  third  more  posterior,  which  I  have  found  perfectly 
separate  and  close  to  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps ;  these  are  the  re* 
presentative  of  the  same  type  as  the  adductor  brevis ;  the  adductor  Ion- 
gUB  is  represented  by  the  great  pectoral  muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  mesial  joints  are  much  more  definite  and  easily 
understood ;  they  are  arranged  into  two  groups,  an  extensor  and  a  flexor 
series ;  the  former  are  sometimes  conjoined  into  one  mass  as  in  the 
human  arm,  but  sometimes  exhibit  four  or  five  individual  parts  per- 
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fectiy  separate ;  there  k  usually  in  the  lower  extremity  an  aherrant  super- 
ficial portion  lying  ohliquely  over  the  rest  of  the  mass — ttie  sartorius, 
which  in  the  upper  limb  is  represented  by  a  supeificial  portion  (dorsi 
^itrochlearis)  lying  oyer  ihe  trioeps.  This  muscle  in  the  lower 
extreodty  is  usually  attached  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  or  as  in  the  seal,  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  or  into  the  fascia  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh  for  two- thirds  of  its  length,  as  in  the  crocodile  (Haughton,  "Pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,''  1865,  p.  50) ;  in  some  animals, 
as  the  Hyraz,  it  is  absent  in  the  upper  limb.  This  muscle  is  repre- 
sented hy  the  dorsi-olecranal  (usually  called  dorsi  epitrochlear  )  slip  of 
monkeya— found  in  the  hare,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  agouti,  and  many 
other  animalH ;  by  a  seapulo-fascial  muscle  in  the  pig,  which  1.  have 
described  before  (''  Proceedings  of  the  Soyal  Irbh  Academy,"  April, 
1866),  and  which  exists  in  the  horse,  and  as  a  seccmd  latissimas  dond 
in  Echidna.  Beneath  this,  the  second  portion  of  the  great  extensor  mass 
is  to  be  found,  the  rectus,  represented  in  the  upper  Umb  by  the  long  head 
of  the  tric^w,  whose  origin  is  from  the  basal  bone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  should^  or  hip,  and  often  in  both  limbs 
attached  to  the  capsule  itself.  The  insertion  of  this  mass  is  central 
and  usoaUy  regular ;  occasionally,  as  in  the  hinder  limb  of  the  ostrich, 
▼aiied  by  an  extension  into  some  lower  muscle :  the  origin  of  this 
muscle  is  marginal,  but  always  inclined  to  the  outer  side,  hence  it  is  be- 
neath the  infra^inatus  and  teres  minor  above,  and  beneath  the  scansorius 
and  gluteus  medius  below :  this  covers  over  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
musde,  a  mesial,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  the  former  pair  represented  in 
man  by  the  outer  head  of  the  triceps  in  the  arm,  and  by  the  cnuvBus 
and  the  vastus  intemus  in  the  lower  limb.  The  latter  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  inner  head  of  the  triceps  above,  and  the  vastus  intemus 
below ;  there  is  usually  a  smaU  bundle  of  muscular  fibres  beneath  the 
middle  segment,  inserted  into  ihe  synovial  membrane,  the  subcrurteus 
of  the  lower  limb,  and  the  subenconens  of  the  upper :  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  so  constant  as  the  former.  The  resemblances  of  these  need 
no  remark. 

The  flexor  group  of  muscles  consists  usually  of  four  elements, 
sometimes  of  five ;  these  most  usually  are  the  two  heads  of  the  biceps, 
and  the  two  inner  hamstrings  in  the  lower  limb,  and  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  biceps  in  the  upper.  Now,  contrasting  these,  so  as  to  find 
their  individual  correspondences,  we  see  that  the  shorter  head  of  the 
biceps  femoris  is  the  obvious  representative  of  the  occasional  humeral 
head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  The  coracoid  origin  beside  this  is  the 
probable  homotype  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  several  reqtects— ^first,  as  its  origin  is  from  the  ischiatic  element  of 
the  basal  bone ;  second,  because  its  fibres  are  connected  with  the  former 
element  when  it  exists  in  the  upper  limb,  although,  indeed,  in  the  thigh 
this  union  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  anrangement|;  for  the  femoral 
head  is  inserted  into  the  semi-tendinosus  in  the  ostrich,  and  into  the 
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semimembranosus  in  the  rhea  and  emu  (Haughton,  ''Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy/'  1866,  p.  95),  showing  that  this  is  a  separate 
element ;  thirdly,  in  the  Marsupials  the  biceps  cubiti  flexor  is  divided 
completely  ,and  the  coracoidean  head  is  always  radial  in  its  insertion ; 
similarly  in  the  crocodile,  the  only  head  of  the  biceps  is  a  coracoid  one, 
and  its  insertion  is  as  usual  radial,  and  in  Echidna  the  insertion  ia 
radial  and  ulnar,  as  in  the  pig.  These  different  reasons  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  short  head  of  the  arm  biceps  is  the  representative  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris ;  besides,  in  the  cases  noted  in 
my  former  paper,  in  which  the  biceps  cubiti  could  be  severed  into  two 
parts,  the  coracoid  portion  was  always  prolonged  into  the  radial  tendon. 
We  thus  have  to  homologate  the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus 
with  the  glenoidal  head  of  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus;  and 
here  we  find  some  difficulties  to  be  explained,  which  can  best  be  done  by 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  type  represented  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
humeri  in  the  upper  limb  corresponds  to  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
semimembranosus,  and  to  the  insertion  of  the  semitendinosus.  This  may 
seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  indicated  by  three  circumstances — ^firstly,  the 
origin  of  the  semimembranosus  is  tendinous  and  elongate,  like  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  ;  it  is  also  the  nearest  to  the  articulation  of  any  of 
these  hamstrings,  and  the  most  external ;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  the 
semitendinosus  and  that  of  the  biceps  in  part  resemble  each  other  in 
being  often  fascial,  and  in  being  truly  ulnar  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  there  is  but  a  single  glenoidal  origin  for  the  muscle.  Thus  ihe  gui- 
nea-pig, porcupine,  beaver,  rabbit,  and  agouti,  have  only  an  ulnar  inser- 
tion ;  thirdly,  that  in  the  semitendinosus  we  always  find  a  tendinous 
intersection,  the  cicatrix  of  the  union  of  the  two  segments,  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  by  Dr.  Bennett,  but  which  is  well  known  by 
practical  anatomists.  The  presence  of  this  band  of  tendon  is  inexplicable 
upon  any  other  hypothesis,  and  this  supplies  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  production.  We  have  no  sign  of  the  second  junction,  viz.,  the 
union  of  the  two  other  parts  of  the  dissevered  muscles  in  the  semimem- 
branosus, for  that  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  tendon  with  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  muscles.  In  my  former  paper  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  represented  liie  semimembranosus, 
but  that  view  I  withdraw,  and  deem  inadmissible ;  and  the  glenoidal 
portion  of  the  tendon  of  this  type  we  have  represented  in  the  lower 
limb  by  the  ligamentum  teres  coxse.  The  last  element  of  the  flexor 
group,  the  belly  of  the  semimembranosus,  to  which  we  should  superadd 
the  origin  of  semitendinosus,  has  its  representative  in  the  brachialis 
anticus,  which  is  known  by  its  close  relationship  to  the  adductor  mass 
(coraco-brachialis),  by  its  coracoid  (tibial  insertion),  and  its  being 
placed  usually  on  a  plane  internal  to  and  deeper  than  the  other  ham- 
strings or  flexors. 

The  muscles  clothing  the  second  series  of  bones  of  the  typical  limb 
we  find  arranged  in  three  groups:  those  specially  devoted  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  bones,  the  one  upon  the  other,  constituting  the 
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first  of  these  classes,  including  the  supinators  and  the  pronators  ;  the 
moscles  attached  to  the  metacarpal  hones  constitute  the  second  class, 
and  the  muscles  set  apart  for  the  motions  of  the  phalanges  constitute 
the  third. 

Of  these  three  groups,  the  second  presents  us  with  the  principal 
Tarieties,  hoth  in  the  way  of  anomalies  and  in  individual  Tariations, 
throughout  the  orders  of  the  vertehrate  sub-kingdom ;  it  constitutes  a 
most  remarkable  class;  it  seems  as  if  typically  Uiere  had  been  five  pair 
of  muscles  developed — a  flexor  and  extensor  for  each  metacarpal  bone. 
Thus  we  find  the  first  bone  extended  in  the  foot  by  the  tibialis  anticus, 
flexed  by  the  tibialis  posticus ;  in  the  hand  an  aberrant  muscle,  extensor 
carpi  radialis  accessorius,  is  developed  occasionally  in  place  of  the 
former,  and  sometimes  a  few  tendinous  fibres  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis 
occur  in  the  room  of  the  latter.  The  anomalous  muscle  mentioned 
above  was  described  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Bichardson  has  communicated  to  me  a  description  of  an  instance  of  it 
which  occurred  in  his  dissections.  For  the  second  metacarpal  bone  we 
have  a  flexor  in  the  ordinary  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  an  extensor  in  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  losgior ;  the  foot  has  the  first  of  these  represented 
by  the  tibialis  secundi  of  the  hare  (named  so  by  Mr.  Huxley),  and  the 
second  probably  by  the  second  tibialis  anticus  described  by  Mr.  Mivart 
in  the  echidna  ("Tr.  Linn.  Soc."  voL  xxv.,  p.  392),  or  the  tibialis 
anticus  of  the  agouti  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,"  1866, 
p.  411),  although  in  the  former  animal  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
hallux.  The  third  metacarpal  has  an  extensor — the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior ;  and  as  a  fiexor  it  has  the  flexor  tertii  metacarpi  of 
Wood,  or  flexor  carpi  radialis  profundus ;  these  have  no  ordinary  re- 
presentatives in  the  foot.  The  fourth  metacarpal  and  its  correspond- 
ing metatarsal  have  no  separate  muscles  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  con- 
soHdated  state  of  the  foot  there  could  be  no  use  for  them  as  specialized 
muscles.  Of  the  flexor  quarti  metatarsi  we  have  the  trace  in  the  slip 
of  the  peroneus  longus,  so  frequently  connected  to  the  base  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone.  In  the  hand  a  slip  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal,  or  a  fibrous  band 
from  the  pisiform  is  attached  to  that  bone ;  the  muscles  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  are  easily  recognized  ;  the  peroneus  longus  is  evidently, 
as  Meckel  has  stated,  of  the  same  type  as  ihe  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Its 
course  and  its  sesamoid  bone  (representing  the  pisiform),  and  the 
transverse  palmar  course  of  the  tendinous  slips  of  the  latter,  in  the 
Ursus  aretoi  and  sloth ;  the  peroneus  brevis  is  the  obvious  representa- 
tive of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  even  though  in  hyrax,  Messrs. 
Murie  and  Mivart  found  them  going,  the  longus  in  front  of  the 
maUeoluB,  and  the  brevis  behind  it.  This  is  but  an  accidental  change 
in  position. 

Having  thus  homologated  the  metacarpal  flexors  and  extensors,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  reduce  our  results  to  a  tabular  form  at  this 
stage:— 
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Hard.  Foot. 

Flexor  of  lint  meUcariMac-taiwd)  Obtoleto,  TIbtaUa  poadeua. 

Eztenaoroffknl      „      ExUmor  earpi  roMoMt       TlUalit  anttaui 


Flexor  of  Moond       «       Flexor  caipl  nulUUe,       nWoMf  jeewMtt  (Hnxley). 
Exteinor  of  second  «       Extennr  carpi  ruUells       TSlbiaHt  cmtkm  of  Afgoou. 

longlor,  nfttefbonltattJMimdKfOfEeliidiia. 

Flexorofthird         „      FUxor  oarjpi  radtaht       Ohadetb ; tomeUmea a Mp <f penmeus brnffw, 

ftravfi  (wood). 
Extenaorofttalnl     h       Extenaor  carpi  radUUa       Obaolete. 

brcTla. 
Flexor  of  fourth       „      81^  qf  Jlexor  carpt       Panmeoa  longoa,  dtp  of. 

nAiorif. 
Extenaoroffimrth    „       Obaolete. 

FlexOTofflltta  „       Flexor  carpi  nlnaria,        Penmeaa  longna. 

Extenaorofflfkh      .,       Extenaor  carpi  nlnaria,       Peranena  brevia. 
and  Ita  continue  alip^ ,.  CTAuirii  4mM<; 


The  muscles  in  italics  are  either  common  anomaUes  in  man,  or 
muscles  in  lower  animals, 

-    The  second  class  of  muscles  wUch  we  have  to  consider  are  the 
pronator  and  supinator  series — a  group  specially  deyeloped  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  forearm  hones  rotate  the  one  upon  the  other :  of 
these  we  find  tjrpically  two  long  and  four  short  muscles  in  each  limh. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  supinator  longus  type,  represented  in  the  lower 
limh  hy  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  resemhles  the 
former  in  heing  attached  to  the  ridge  ahove  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  in  constituting  the  outer  lip  of  the  popliteal  space,  the 
homotype  of  the  anticuhital  fossa.    The  second  or  condyloid  origin  of 
the  pronator  teres  corresponds  with  the  last-named,  and  is  represented 
in  the  lower  extremity  hy  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius :  hoth 
these  muscles  haye  lost  their  typical  insertion  in  the  lower  limh,  as 
there  is  no  independent  motion  of  the  one  hone  upon  the  other.    There 
are  four  shorter  transrerse,  or  nearly  transverse  muscles,  which  should 
act  typically — ^the  two  anterior  as  pronators,  the  two  posterior  as 
supinators ;  of  these*  the  upper  anterior  one  is  the  slip  so  peculiarly 
human,  the  coronoid  origin  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  whose  nature  I 
have  explained  ia  the  '*  Journal  of  Anatomy,"  N.  S.,  vol.  L,  p.  8,  and 
this  has  its  dorsal  antithetic  in  the  supinator  hrevis — a  muscle  whose 
course  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  the  fonner  on  the  dorsal  aspect. 
These  two  are  represented  in  a  modified  form  in  the  lower  limh  of  man, 
the  first  as  the  tibial  origin  of  soIsdus  (loe.  eit  supra,  p.  8),  and  the  . 
second  as  the  popliteua*    Among  the  many  resemblances  between  the 
supinator  brevis  and  popHteus,  I  may  here  state  that,  as  in  the  tendon  of 
the  latter  a  sesamoid  cartilage  has  been  described  as  a  rare  occurrence 
in  man«  although  a  typical  condition  in  other  animals;  even  so,  in 
the  origin  of  tiie  former  a  distinct  sesamoid  bone  existed  in  the 
extremity  of  one  subject  which  I  have  dissected.     The  second  pair 
of  transverse  muscles   we  find  represented  anteriorly  by  the  prona- 
tor quadratus,  which  finds  its  homotype   in  the   peroneo-calcanean 
muscle  above  described :  the  dorsal  antithesis  of  this  muscle  is  usually 
the  subject  of  the  same  variety  of  modification  as  is  always  presented  by 
the  last-named — that  is,  its  tendon  is  continued  to  seek  a  metacarpal 
site  of  insertion,  and  in  the  forearm,  being  specialized  to  perform  a 
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Bapplemental  function,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thamb,  it  is  modlEed  into  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
We  may  thus  tabulate  the  muscles  of  this  group  : — 

Sopinator  loagoA, External  head  of  gastrocneroiaa. 

Prooator  t«re6  <K>ndyloid, Internal  bead  of  gastrocnemiut. 

Pronator  quadrattis, Peroneo-calcanean. 

Pronator  teres  ooronoid,  Tibial  head  of  soleua. 

Supinator  brevis, Popliteus. 

Eatensor  owis  metacarpi  pollicis,    Extensor  ossia  metatarsi  hallucis. 

The  insertion  of  the  last-named  is  one  of  the  most  variable  points  in 
human  anatomy,  a  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  typical  attach- 
ment. 

The  third,  or  finger-supplying  muscles  are  very  complex  in  character, 
but  may  easily  be  reduced  into  certain  typical  series.  Firstly,  to  this 
class  I  would  refer  a  set  of  fascial  muscles,  represented  in  the  arm  by 
palmaris  longus  brevis  and  accessorius.  To  the  first  of  these  types  we 
refer  the  plantaris  of  the  lower  limb,  because,  although  even  in  the 
human  embryo  the  tendon  has  no  connexion  with  the  plantar  fascia, 
yet  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  its  fascial  connexion  is  distinct  and 
decided.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  correspondence  of  these  muscles 
that  in  the  arm  its  attachment  is  to  the  inner  condyle,  and  in  the  leg  of 
the  outer,  for  the  attachment  is  one  of  convenience  of  action  and  not  of 
type ;  for  there  is  no  actual  inner  condyle  to  the  femur  similar  to  the 
process  so  named  in  the  humerus,  and  the  muscles  which  are  regular 
in  the  latter  are  errant  in  the  former,  none  but  the  pronator  preserving 
even  a  shadow  of  its  typical  place.  The  second  muscle,  or  the  palmaris 
accessorius,  a  protean  muscle  in  the  arm  typical  in  being  on  the  hypo- 
thenar  side  of  the  proper  palmaris,  and  being  connected  most  commonly 
to  some  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand,  is  represented  in  the 
lower  limb  by  the  flexor  accessorius  of  Wood  and  Turner  springing  from 
the  deep  tibial  fascia,  and  inserted  into  the  musculus  accessorius  of 
flexor  tendons  (Wood  on  Anomalies,  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,"  vol.  xiii.,  p.  302.  Turner  on  Variability  in  Human  Struc- 
tures, ''Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh/*  voL  xxiv., 
p.  184).  There  is  another  muscle  on  the  back  of  the  ankle,  de- 
scribed by  Gantzer,  Hyrtl,  and  others,  and  attached  to  the  deep  layer 
of  the  annular  ligament  or  to  the  calcaneum  directly,  and  springing 
from  the  popliteal  fascia,  from  the  linea  poplitea  or  tibial  fascia.  It  is 
possible  that  this,  the  tensor  fascisB  plantaris  of  Wood  may  be  another 
form  of  the  same  type  not  at  all  improbable,  considering  the  variations 
which  it  exhibits  in  the  forelimb.  The  third  of  the  fascial  group,  or 
palmaris  brevis,  is  a  true  hand  muscle,  and  will  be  considered  as  such. 
Of  these,  I  know  of  no  true  antitheses,  as  the  dorsal  aponeuroses  both 
in  pes  and  manus  are  weak,  and  do  not  require  special  tensors. 

The  second  of  the  digital  group  of  muscles  consists  of  a  flexor  and 
extensor  series  for  the  second  phalanges  of  each  finger.  These  in  the 
forearm  are  represented  by  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum.  In  the  leg  they  are  typified  by  the  flexor 
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digitorum  brevis  pedis  and  extensor  digitonim  longus.  The  first  of 
these  muscles  in  the  upper  limb  has  a  condyloid  origin,  which  in  the 
lower  limb  is  obsolete,  as  the  condyle  itself  is  diminished;  it  has  a 
second  or  radial  origin  above  the  flexor  pollicis  muscle  which  is  altered 
in  its  connexion,  and  appears  in  the  leg  as  the  external  head  of  the 
solseus.  These  parts  being  altered,  and  the  power  of  the  muscle  being 
much  diminished,  it  is  contracted  into  a  foot  muscle,  and  the  same 
change  has  occurred  to  all  its  tendons,  which  I  have  described  above  as 
occurring  to  the  indicial  one  of  its  hand  representative,  and  they  all  are 
made  by  the  suppression  of  the  upper  part  to  assume  a  tarsal  origin, 
the  insertion  and  its  mode  of  perforation  remaining  constant  The 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  the  undoubted  exponents,  the 
one  of  the  other ;  and  as  the  pollex  has  a  series  of  differentiated  actions, 
we  have  its  extensor  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  as  the  extensor 
primi  internodii  pollicis,  and  thrown  back  a  step.  There  is  no  flexor 
of  this  series  for  the  pollex.  Similarly,  we  have  an  extensor  for  the 
hallux,  the  extensor  primi  internodii  rarely  developed,  and  retrograde 
one  step  in  insertion  from  non-development  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
no  proper  second  flexor  of  this  group  in  man. 

The  third  series  of  digital  muscles  are  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  third  phalanx  of  each  finger  and  toe.  We  find  these  represented 
by  the  flexor  profundus  perforans  manus  and  flexor  pollicis  above,  and 
the  flexor  digitorum  longus  perforans  pedis  and  flexor  hallucis  below. 
Now,  in  comparing  these  muscles  in  the  lower  limb,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  muscles  cross  each  other,  the  flexor  hallucis  taking  a  fibular  (ulnar) 
origin,  and  passing  outwards,  while  the  flexor  digitorum  arises  on  the 
tibial  (radial)  side,  and  passes  inwards.  Now,  no  crossing  takes  place 
in  the  upper  limb,  but  we  find  it  in  the  lower  limb,  as  an  index  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  bones  of  the  extremity;  and  as 
these  muscles  are  but  the  differentiated  portions  of  one  layer,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  constant  unions  are  taking  place  between  their  tendons 
at  the  point  of  crossing.  This  seems  a  more  natural  explanation,  con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  limb  bones,  than  the  idea  that  the  flexors  had 
exchanged  tendons,  and  what  should  be  the  flexor  pollicis  muscle  sup- 
plied the  other  toes,  and  vice  versa — a  theory  which  cannot  be  sustained 
on  teleological  or  cmbryological  grounds.  All  these  muscles  seek 
insertion  into  the  last  phalanx ;  their  corresponding  extensors  are  but 
poorly  developed.  We  have  certainly  the  extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  the  rudiment  of  the  muscle  for  this  finger,  and  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  the  fully  developed  muscle  for  the  great  toe;  we 
have  the  extensor  indicis  of  man  as  iiie  second  extensor  imrepresented 
in  the  foot ;  the  extensor  medii  digiti  manns  likewise  unrepresented  in 
the  foot ;  the  extensor  quarti  digiti  either  an  offshoot  from  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti,  as  in  monkeys,  or  as  a  deep  forearm  muscle,  but  still 
tjTpical  in  its  insertion,  and  represented  in  the  foot  as  peroneus  quarti 
metatarsi ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  typified  in 
the  leg  by  the  peroneus  tertius,  whose  insertion  is  thrown  back  several 
degrees.     Recession  of  this  kind,  however,  is  to  be  noticed  in  many  of 
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the  leg  muscles — for  inBtance,  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  is  deprived  of 
its  metatarsal  insertion,  and  sometimes  even  tibialis  anticus  is  similaiiy 
circumstanced ;  likewise  the  interossei  pedis  are  usually  attached  to  the 
first  phalanx  of  each  toe,  while  those  of  the  hand  are  attached  to  the 
second  and  third.  The  second  set  of  extensors  is  well  developed  in 
some  animals,  as  I  have  described  a  few  pages  before  in  connexion  with 
the  muscles  of  the  other.  The  fourth  set  of  digital  muscles  belong,  not 
to  the  forearm,  but  to  the  hand,  and  constitute  a  short  group  of  flexors  or 
extensors.  The  examples  of  this  series  are  met  with  under  the  names 
of  extensor  digitomm  brevis  pedis,  which  sends  differentiated  slips  to 
the  hallux  and  three  or  (as  in  the  case  above)  four  toes.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  the  hand  by  extensor  digitomm  brevis  manus,  described  above. 
Of  the  flexors  in  this  group  we  have  the  types  very  much  altered,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  work  which  they  are  required  to  do :  the 
superficial  head  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb  take  its  place  as  the 
first  of  these  ;  but  as  the  functions  of  the  others  as  flexors  are  more 
efficiently  executed  by  the  other  before-mentioned  muscles,  the  use  of 
these  muscles  is  altered,  and  there  is  even  in  the  human  subject,  even 
a  correct  gradation  of  these  variations.  If  we  take  the  first  muscle  of 
this  type  we  will  find  that  the  extensor  brevis  digitomm  pedis,  acting 
at  an  angle  with  its  long  extensor  co-operator,  is  inserted  into  its  ten- 
dons at  an  acute  angle.  Secondly,  the  extensor  brevis  manus,  when 
present,  is  usually  inserted  fleshy  and  not  tendinous  into  the  long  exten- 
sor tendons.  Thirdly,  the  representative  of  the  same  muscle  on  the  flexor 
aspect  of  the  foot  is  inserted  into  the  tendons  of  the  flexors,  but  nearer 
to  the  ankle,  so  as  to  correct  their  obliquity,  and  thus  the  short  extensor 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  toes  becomes  the  musculus  accessorius 
pedis.  In  the  hand  such  a  correction  is  not  wanted  usually ;  but  in 
some  animals,  as  Hyrax,  it  is  found  assisting  and  regulating  the  action 
of  the  flexors  (Messrs.  Murie  &Mivart,  '' Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  1865,  p.  345).  This  muscle  arises  in  these  animals  from  a 
cartilaginous  disc  in  the  palmar  fascia ;  but  as  many  animals  have,  as 
in  man,  the  flexor  tendons  running  straight,  and  neither  needing  an 
accessory  or  a  corrective,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is,  by  a  slight 
gradation,  shifted  to  the  deeper  aspect,  and  then  to  the  superficial 
aspect  of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  the  muscle  still  retaining  its  bony  origin 
from  the  pisiform,  appears  as  in  the  agouti ;  but  losing  this  last  relic  of 
bony  origin,  we  find  it  in  the  hand  of  man  as  a  few  scattered  superficial 
fibres  passing  firom  the  hypothenar  eminence  to  the  edge  of  the  palmar 
fascia  under  the  name  of  palmaris  brevis. 

Of  the  true  hand  muscles  we  find  likewise  there  are  several  types :  the 
lumbricales  are  perhaps  diflerentiated  accessory  slips  of  the  long  flexor. 
The  metacarpals  have  each  got  a  pair  of  palmar  and  a  pair  of  dorsal 
muscles  along  their  sides,  the  interossei ;  the  former  as  flexors  and  latc- 
ralizcrs,  the  latter  as  extensors  and  lateralizers.  As  the  two  lateral  fin- 
gers have  specialized  actions,  these  muscles  are  modified  for  them,  but 
the  typical  forms  are  the  same.  We  can  express  these  modifications  most 
clearly  in  the  form  of  a  table,  thus : — 


Fir«t  &ttgWy 

or 

PoUex. 


Second  finger, 

or 

Index. 


Third  fin^^er, 
or 
Med  i  us. 


Koorth  finger, 

or 

AnuulariB. 


Fiftb  finger, 
or 
Little. 


1 
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1.  Dorsal  radial,  opponena  poUicis. 

2.  Pnlmar  ulnar,  interoaseua  primua  volaris  of  Henle. 

3.  Palmar  radial,  abductor  poUicia. 

4.  Dorsal  ulnar,  polliceal  head  of  first  dorsal  interoeseoos. 

1.  Palmar  radial,  modified  into  deep  head  of  flexor  brevis  pollicis  by  ita 

insertion  being  shifted  to  tlie  sesamoid  bone. 

2.  Palmar  ulnar,  first  palmar. 

8.  Dorsal  radial,  indicial  head  of  first  dorsal. 
4.  Dorsal  ulnar,  indicial  head  of  second  dorsal. 


1. 

2. 


Palmar  ulnar  f  ^*^"J***°®<*  *<*  '<>™*  adductor  pollicis. 

Dorsal  radial,  medial  head  of  second  dorsal. 
Dorsal  ulnar,  medial  head  of  third  dorsal. 

Palmar  radial,  second  palmar. 

Palmar  ulnar,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  modified  by  bdng  united 

to  flrst  phalanx  of  little. 
Dorsal  radial,  annular  origin  of  third  dorsal. 
Dorsal  ulnar,  annular  origin  of  fourth  dorsal. 

f  1.  Palmar  ulnar,  opponens  minimi  digiti. 

2.  Palmar  radial,  third  palmar. 

3.  Dorsal  radial,  ulnar  iiead  of  fourth  dorsaL 

4.  Dorsal  ulnar,  abductor  minimi  digitL 


I 


li 


I 

1 


Thus  we  see  that  the  scheme  of  interpretation  exactly  succeeds  in 
referring  to  their  proper  types  the  complex  muscles  of  the  hand ;  when 
we  apply  to  the  foot,  we  find  it  equally  successful,  and  we  find  the  re- 
sults to  be  as  follows : — 


Hallux, 


tt 


Second  toe, 


»» 
II 

II 
Third  toe,   . 

II 

II 

II 
Fourth  toe, . 

II 
II 

Fifth  toe,    . 

II 
II 

u 


Dorsal  tibial,  abductor  pollicis,  second  head,  or  internal. 

Dorsal  fibular,  second  head  of  first  dorsal  interoeseous. 

Plantar  tibial,  first  or  calcanean  head  of  abductor  pollicis. 

Plantar  fibular,  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

Dorsal  tibial,  first  dorsal  interosseoua. 

Dorsal  fibular,  second  „  „ 

Plantar  tibial,  opponens  or  adductor  pollicis,  separated  from  second,  and 

inserted  into  first. 
Plantar  fibular,  first  slip  of  transversus  pedis. 
Dorsal  tibial^  second  head  of  second  dorsal  interosseous. 
Dorsal  fibular,  third  dorsal  interosseous. 
Plantar  tibial,  first  plantar  interosseous. 
Plantar  fibular,  second  slip  of  transversus  pedis. 
Dorsal  tibial,  second  head  of  third  dorsal  interosseous. 
Dorsal  fibular,  fourth  dorsal  interosseoua. 
Plantar  tibial,  second  plantar  interosseous. 
Plantar  fibular,  third  slip  of  transversus  pedis. 
Dorsal  tibial,  second  head  of  fourth  dorsal  interosseous. 
Dorsal  fibular,  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Plantar  tibial,  third  plantar  interosseous. 
Plantar  fibular,  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  all  the  difficulty  of  the  homologies  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  disposed  of  by  accepting  this  series  of 
correspondences. 
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The  plan  upon  which  the  muscles  of  a  typical  limb  are  arranged  can 
be  thus  distinctly  undei-stood,  and  may  be  resolved  into  a  definite  and 
symmetrical  system.  For  the  basal  joint  we  hare  a  system  of  muscles 
around  the  orbicular  articulation  (see  diagram): — 

Besides  these  articular  muscles,  we  have  four  external  abductor 
muscles  from  the  basal  bone  inserted  into  the  primal  limb  bone — one 
internally,  the  other  more  externally  ;  one  of  these  is  the  glu teens  maxi- 
mus  or  deltoid;  the  second,  teresmajor,  or  tensor vaginsB  femoris;  thirdly, 
the  sartoriusy  or  dorsi  epitrochlear;  fourthly,  part  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
also  represented  by  glutieus  maximus.  Internally  we  have  a  group  of 
adductor  muscles,  their  antitheses  or  opponents,  the  pectineus,  adduc- 
tors, quadratus  femoris,  and  gracilis.*  In  front  wc  find  four  flexor 
muscles,  behind  four  extensors,  so  we  might  represent  the  section  through 
the  middle  of  the  t3rpical  limb  thus — 

Of  the  forearm  muscles  there  are  several  series — one  from  either 
condyle  to  the  forearm  bones,  the  long  pronator,  and  supinator.  There 
are  also  transverse,  inferior  and  superior,  anterior  and  posterior,  special 
forearm  muscles,  the  first  of  which  is  developed  as  the  pronator  quadratus, 
above  and  below,  as  peroneo-calcanian,  and  the  second  as  the  coronoid 
slip  of  pronator  teres  above,  or  the  tibial  head  of  the  soleus ;  the  third  as 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  or  hallucis ;  the  last  is  the  supinator 
brevis,  or  popliteus — all  these  are  typical  lateralizers ;  then  we  have 
the  flexor  and  extensor  muscle  series — one  for  each  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  and  a  flexor  and  extensor  muscle  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
phalanx  of  each  finger ;  finally,  the  list  is  completed  by  a  dorsal  and 
palmar  pair  of  interosseous  muscles  for  each  finger ;  a  palmar  pair  of 
fascial  tensors  not  represented  on  the  dorsal  aspect 


«  It  may  facilitate  the  nndentandiog  of  some  of  these  muscle-groups  if  we  dasttify 
them  faoctionally,  thus : — 

MafldeB  joining  Upper  Limb  to  Tmnk.  Do.  Lower. 

1.  Trapezio^eltoid  and  Stemo  mastoid, . .  =  Gluteus  maximus. 

2.  Dorsi-epitrochlearis,     =  Sortorius. 

8.  Lerator  scapulsB,  Serratus  magnus,  I  i>«««.  .«.»«».  •«,!  »•».». 

.      _^    .     V  11      a         1      'J  J  •  •  =*  Psoas  magnus  and  parvus. 
and  poetenor  belly  of  omo-byoid, )  -o  r 

4.  Rbomboidei,     =  Quadratus  lumborum. 

5.  Latisstmus  dorsi, =  Aptator  caudao. 

6.  Pectoralia  major &=  Adductor  longus. 

7.  Cho&do-ei»trocbleari^,     »  Gracilis. 

nezorsL  Abductors. 

CoTBoo-radial,  =  Longhead  of  biceps. 
Gteno-nlnar,     s  Origin  of  semimem.  and 

ins.  of  semiten. 
Brachio-radia),  s  Short  head  of  biceps. 
Brachialis  ant,  =  Ins.  of  semimembranosus. 

It  win  be  seen  that  of  these  the  first  and  fifth  pass  from  the  spines  of  the  Tertebre  to 
the  limb;  the  sixth  from  the  hiemal  spines;  the  thirU  and  fourth  from  the  pleura pi)- 
physes ;  the  second  from  the  neurapophysis ;  and  the  seventh  from  the  hsBmapophyMs. 


Teres  major,  s  Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
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Having  thus  seen  the  method  in  which  the  muscles  in  a  tjrpical 
extremity  are  arranged,  it  becomes,  in  ijxe  next  place,  a  point  of  interest 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  such  definite  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trunk  muscles  as  we  find  to  be  present  in  the  limb. 

Before  doing  this  we  have  to  determine  what  muscles  there  are  in 
the  body  uniting  the  typical  limb  to  the  true  axis,  and  these  are 
named  below :  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  two— one  arising  from 
the  hsemal  arches,  and  inserted  into  the  vertebral  margin  of  the  basal 
bone,  developed  in  the  forelimb  as  the  serratus  magnus ;  in  the  hinder 
extremity,  as  the  psoas ;  both  of  these  agree  in  their  typical  origin  and 
insertion,  for  the  so-called  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
to  which  the  latter  is  attached,  are  in  reality  bases  of  rudimentary 
heomal  arches.  Secondly,  we  have  a  muscle  lying  along  the  verte- 
bral border  of  the  last  described  which  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  basal 
bone,  near  the  iUacus,  or  subscapularis.  This  muscle,  in  the  upper 
limb  of  man,  is  the  levator  scapul®,  so  often  continuous  with  the 
serratus  magnus.  In  the  hinder  limb,  this  muscle  is  also  repre- 
sented by  the  psoas — ^a  muscle  very  often  in  the  animal  kingdom  di- 
vided, and  devoted  partly  to  another  and  different  piirpose.  The 
psoas  parvus  (the  largest  portion  in  "  Echidna,' Wo<;.  ctY.  p.  389),  is 
the  true  index  of  this  muscle  in  its  typical  position ;  but  its  differen- 
tiated portion,  called  the  psoas  magnus,  in  man  is,  by  being  extended 
into  a  common  tendon  with  the  iliacus,  rendered  a  powerful  accessory  for 
the  flexion  of  the  leg.  This  theoretic  explanation  gives  us  the  proper 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  psoas  parvus — a  muscle  whose  affinities  are 
otherwise  difficult  to  be  imderstood,  and  whose  action  must,  in  its  usual 
human  condition,  be  very  limited. 

Removing  these  muscles  from  the  trunk,  we  find  the  true  body 
muscles  remaining,  and  to  their  nature  there  is  the  clue  to  be  found  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bony  skeleton ;  for  as  the  osseous  axis  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  vertebrae,  and  their  appendages,  so  it  is 
but  natural  to  expect  the  soft  parts  to  be  built  upon  a  basis  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  examine  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  vertebral  appendages ;  of  inter- 
vertebral and  intercostal  muscles.  Of  these,  the  most  regular  groups 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  there  we  can  resolve  them 
into  several  groups.  I  select  the  thorax  as  the  most  typical  region, 
because  there  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  regularity  in  the  osseous 
framework,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  uniformity  of  function  among  the 
different  component  muscles. 

Having  culled  from  the  thoracic  group  all  those  muscles  which  are 
not  truly  parts  of  the  trunk  system,  but  which  form  parts  of  the  upper 
limb,  we  find  that  there  are  five  distinct  types  remaining,  two  series 
of  intercostals,  an  internal-sternal  transversus  thoracis,  and  an  internal 
vertebral  transversus  thoracis,  and  a  straight  vertical  muscle,  the 
rectus"  thoracicus;  these  we  find  to  have  each  a  definite  direction, 
and  series  of  attachment;   and  when  we  compare  the  other  regions 
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of  the  body  with  the  thoracic,  we  will  find  these  five  elements 
abondaiitly  represented ;  and  we  find  also  that  their  representatives 
constitute  the  only  true  endo-skeletal  trunk  muscles.  For  each  of  these 
we  have  a  corresponding  muscle  on  the  neural  aspect,  an  antithesis ; 
and  with  a  little  care  we  will  find  that  the  complex  muscles  of  the  back 
can  be  resolTedinto  a  series  of  repetitions  of  these  five  types  more  acca- 
rately.  We  may  call  these  elements : — 1.  External  InterhsBmapophysial, 
or  Intemeurapophysial ;  2.  Internal  ditto ;  3.  Spino-haBmapophysial  or 
neurapophysial ;  4.  Basio-haemapophysial,  or  neurapophysial ;  5.  In- 
terspinal. In  the  dorsal  region  proper  we  can  represent  these  antitheses 
thus : — 

Sstetnal  intercotUl  tf  pe,    s  Spleoins  and  aerraU. 

latismftl         „  „        B  IliocosUlis,  Loogiasimus  dorsi,  Tranaver- 

salis  colli,  Trachelo-maatoid,  Cervicalia 

aacendens. 
Transrcmis  thoracta,  anterior  type,   ....  —  Mnltifidua  apinai,   Semispinalia  colli  and 

dorai,  ObUqnoa  superior,  Complezua. 

„  „      posterior  type,    s  Rotatores  apins. 

Bectna  „  „  ....  —  loterapinalea,  spinalis  dorai. 

The  trapezius  we  leave  out  of  account,  because  properly  it  has  a 
place  in  the  great  limb  system  of  muscles. 

If  we  follow  out  the  same  idea,  we  will  find  the  same  five  elements 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  and  referring 
these,  as  we  may  do  with  great  facility,  to  their  thoracic  representatives, 
we  may  tabulate  them  as  follows : — 

External  intercostal  type,   =  External  obliqae. 

Internal  intercostal  type, =  Internal  oblique. 

Trufrersus  thoracis  posterior  t3rpe,  =  Tranaveraalb  diaphragm. 
Transverana  thoracia  anterior  type,  =  Pyramidalia. 
Rectus  anterior  type,    =  Rectos  abdominis. 

In  each  of  these  muscles  we  have  the  combined  representative  of 
several  muscles  of  each  series ;  thus  the  internal  oblique  frequently  ex- 
hibits a  tendinous  intersection  corresponding  to  the  first  lumbar  rib. 
I  haye  also  seen  the  line  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eleventh  rib  continued 
forwards  to  the  rectus  by  a  tendinous  interspace  in  its  fibres.  A  similar 
tendinous  rib  index  has  been  described  in  the  transversalis  by  Sommer- 
ring.  The  rectus  muscle,  likewise,  by  its  linesB  transversa^,  exhibits  a 
tendency  towards  costal  intersections,  which  in  the  crocodile  arrive  at 
their  fullest  development  in  the  form  of  abdominal  ribs  on  either  side 
of  the  prolonged  sternum.  Of  these,  in  man  the  numbers  are  generally 
three,  rarely  four ;  but  in  other  animals  they  are  more  numerous.  The 
hare,  for  instance,  presents  us  with  eight  or  nine  such  ''  inscriptions.'' 
On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  or  more  correctly,  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spine,  we  have  these  same  muscles  antithetically  repre- 
sented, as  follows.  (In  all  these  tables  I  use  the  names  of  the  thoracic 
muscles  as  the  nearest  or  clearest  representatives  of  the  typical  arrange- 
ment) : — 
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External  intercostal  type,    s  Serratus  pesHciu  luferior. 

Internal  intercostal  type, «  Iliocostalis  lumborum. 

Trans  versus  tboracis  anterior  type, . .   =  MultifiduB. 
Trans ver«a8  thoracis  posterior  ty|)e,      s  Rotatores. 
Kectas  thoracis  posteribr  type,    . . . .  s  Interspinales  et  Spinalis  dorsi. 

It  may  not  be  straining  this  system  of  ideal  homotypy  of  muscular 
development  too  far  to  say,  that  in  the  muscles  of  the  perineum  we  have 
these  types  represented  to  a  very  perfect  degree  :  the  erector  penis 
being  local  representative  of  the  external  intercostal  groups ;  the 
trans  versus  perinei  representing  the  internal  intercostals ;  the  levator  ani 
andcoccygeus  being  the  homotype  of  the  transversus  thoracis  posterior, 
the  compressores  urethrsD  of  Wilson  and  Guthrie  taking  their  place  as 
transversales  anterior,  while  the  accelerator  urinie  is  the  conjoint  form 
of  the  same  type  as  the  rectus  anterior. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  present  us  with  little  difficulty  in  their 
reduction  to  the  typical  structurei  but  the  traces  of  cervicd.  ribs  are 
very  obscure  in  many  instances,  although  some  of  them  are  clear  and 
constant.  The  first  cervical  rib  is  indicated  by  the  pre-stemal  points  so 
often  present,  and  by  the  completely  developed  bone  in  rare  cases,  such  as 
the  instances  recorded  by  Lud wig  Stieda,  of  Dorpat,yirchow's  "  Archiv," 
1866,  p.  425.  A  second  we  have  indicated  by  the  ordinary  tendinous 
intersection  in  the  omohyoid  and  sternohyoid  muscles,  as  indicated  by 
Henle,  who,  in  speaking  of  it,  says — "  Diese  schne  hat  wie  sich  aus  den 
varietatcn  des  muskels  erschlessen  laust  die  Bedeutung  einer  Bippe  ;  der 
hintere  bauch  ist  eine  serratuszacke,  der  vordere  ein  dem  stemohyoidens 
der  ja  auch  theilweise  vonn  Eippen  entspringt,  analoger  muskel,"  &c. 
**  Muskellehre,"  p.  116.  A  third  cervical  rib  is  indicated  in  the  oblique 
line  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  a  fourth  in  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  Taking  these  into  consideration,  we  may  reduce  the 
neck  muscles  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  External  intercostal  type, Scaleni  anticus  and  posticus. 

tf.  Internal  „  Scaleni  medius  and  minimus.    Anterior 

belly  of  omo- hyoid. 
d.  Transversos  eostalis  anterior  type,    . .       Sternothyroid,  ihycohyoid,  cricothyoid. 
4.  Transversus  cosUlis  posterior  type,    . .       Recti  capitis  antici.     Longut  colli. 
6.  Rectus  anticus,     Sternohyoid. 

Of  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  we  find  the  antithetic  muscles  of  the 
series  to  be — 

t.  Exo-intereostal  type,  Splenius  capitis  et  colli. 

2.  Endo-      „         „        Transversalis  colli,  et  tracbelo-mastoid. 

3.  Transversus  costelis  ant.  type,     Seroispinalis  colli,  multifidi,  complexus. 

4.  Transversus  eostalis  post,  type,   Rotetores. 

6.  Rectus  type,  Interspinales,  rectus  posticus  major  et  mi- 

nor. 

There  is  still  one  of  the  neck  vertebrsB  unaccounted  for  in  this 
enumeration,  namely,  that  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw;  and  in  this  space  we  have  the  stylo-hyoid,  digastric. 
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and  BtylogloeBOB  muBcles  repreBentmg  the  outer  intercostal  iype — the 
hyogloflsos  as  the  homotype  of  the  inner  interoostals ;  the  mylohyoid 
fibres  as  the  representatlYes  of  the  transversos  thoracis  posterior,  while 
the  transversas  thoracis  anterior  is  unrepresented.  The  anterior  rectus 
series  is  abundantly  clear,  as  the  genio-hyoid,  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the 
mesial  muscle  of  Bochdalek.  Lastly,  we  have  the  cranio-facial  axis, 
which  presents  us  with  a  series  of  muscles  perfectly  accordant  to  the 
primary  type ;  an  exo-intercostal  in  the  masseter ;  an  ento-intercostal 
in  the  temporal ;  atransrersus  anterior  in  the  buccinator ;  a  transversus 
posterior  in  the  pterygoids ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  organs  in  the 
mesial  line,  a  completdy  suppressed  anterior  rectus. 

The  idea  of  ascertaining  the  serial  comparisons  of  muscles  is  not  new. 
DeBlainville  and  Meckel,  in  a  few  points,  attempted  to  determine  some 
of  these  types,  and  others  have  done  the  same ;  but  to  my  knowledge  the 
complete  comparison  of  the  muscles,  serially,  has  neyer  been  wrought  out. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  Meckel  did  indicate  these  relations,  he 
relied  only  upon  external  resemblances.  Thus  he  described  the  stemo- 
ond  cleido-mastoid,  respectively,  as  the  representatives  of  the  rectus  and 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  and  the  two  splenii,  capiti  et  colli  as  their  anti- 
theses, but  assigns  no  reason  but  that  of  resemblance.  Henle,  like- 
wise, in  the  passage  quoted  above,  has  done  the  same ;  but  in  the  tables 
above  constructed  we  can  see  that  an  uniform  and  t3rpical  arrangement 
is  probable,  though  varied  by  segmentation  and  transference  of  attach- 
ments. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  muscles  existing  in  the  vertebrate 
animal— one  a  class  of  tegumental  muscles,  the  panniculus  series  exem- 
plified in  man  by  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  external  auricular  muscles, 
the  facial  superficial  muscles,  the  platysma  myoides,  the  mento-hyoid, 
Lucas*  fibres  in  the  axilla,  the  post-scapular  fibres  of  Turner  ('' Journal 
of  Anatomy,"  Fart  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  252) ;  the  supra-acromial  and  supra- 
gluteal  muscles  of  the  same  author — a  slip  which  I  have  seen  cross- 
ing the  perineum  firom  over  one  gluteus  maximus  to  the  other  in 
front  of  the  anus.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  typical  muscle 
series;  and  the  second  class,  or  visceral  series,  includes  the  ento-tympanic 
muscles,  the  ento-orbital  muscles,  the  ento-laryngeal,  the  heart — 
perhaps  the  diaphragm  (although  this  latter  may  be  but  an  internal 
prolongation  of  the  transversus  type).  The  pericardio-thyroid,  the 
hepatieo-diaphragmaticus  of  Knox,  the  pubio-peritonealis,  and  the  stemo- 
pericardialis,  which  I  have  seen  once  in  man  as  a  true  muscle,  and  once 
in  a  young  pig.  All  these  are  true  visceral  appendages,  and  not  skeletal 
in  nature,  and  so  must  be  removed  from  the  list  under  our  review. 

The  main  principles  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  vertebrate  animal  is  constructed 
upon  a  definite  basis,  or  after  a  definite  t3rpe. 

2.  This  definite  type  is  of  a  corresponding  nature  in  all  the  regions 
of  the  body,  with  varying  degrees  of  idterations.     These  repetitions  are 
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easily  recognisable  in  the  fiahi  but  much  more  obscure  in  higher 
animals. 

3.  The  definite  type  of  muscular  arrangement  consists  of  a  series  of 
fibres  connecting  the  component  arches  of  the  vertebral  segments  of  the 

body. 

4.  These  Tortebral  segments  are  united  by  five  typical  muscle  layers 
most  regularly  developed  in  the  thoracic  paries,  and  which  may  be 
named  thus : — 

1.  £xo-InterneimpophjBUl  or  hamapoph^al  type. 

3*  Ento*  II  II 

8.  Spino-nrarapophytial  or  bsnuipophjrsial  type. 

4.  BMio-  „  „ 

5.  Interspinal. 

5.  These  segments  are  most  regular  in  the  regions  in  which  the  bony 
riLcleton  is  most  typically  developed,  and  vary  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
specialisation  of  Amotion. 

6.  The  muscles  of  the  vertebrate  limb  are  likewise  arranged  as 
modification  of  a  type  which  is  not  completely  represented  in  ei&er  of 
the  human  Umbe. 

7.  When  the  ftmction  of  any  muscle  is  perfectly  executed  by 
another,  from  the  consolidation  or  alteration  of  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  segments,  the  muscle  so  superseded  becomes  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed. If  the  assumption  of  function  be  not  perfect,  the  supersedence 
is  not  complete,  but  coalescence  takes  place. 


XXIY. — Ok  tub  Occutlseece  of  tub  Nuxb&u  Two  nr  Ibish  Piu>psb 

Naxesw    By  F.  W.  Jotcb,  A.  M. 

[Read  Janaaty  18|  1868.] 

A  CABEFITL  study  of  ancient  proper  names  is  one  of  tbe  means  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  that  most  difficult  of  all  histori* 
cal  questions,  the  origin  of  races.  In  our  own  country,  an  ezamina* 
tion  of  this  kind  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  much  disputed 
question,  where  ourforefatbers  came  from — ^whether,  as  some  say,  they 
crossed  over  from  Britain,  urged  on  by  the  never-ceasing  western 
movement  of  the  great  Celtic  population,  or  came  direct  from  Spain,  as 
our  own  most  ancient  traditions  steadily  assert,  or  from  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  may  either  examine  and  compare  the 
root  words  of  which  the  names  are  composed,  or  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  names  were  imposed  by  different  races.  There  are  certain 
general  principles  common  to  the  nomenclature  of  all  countries; 
but  a  careful  examination  would  be  pretty  sure  to  show,  that  the 
name  system  of  each  particular  people  possesses  some  special  peculia- 
rities of  its  own.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
curious  characteristic  of  this  kind  which  I  have  observed  in  Irish 
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names,  both  peraonal  and  local,  yiz.,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
number  Two. 

I  never  saw  it  stated  that  the  number  Two  waa  in  Ireland  con- 
sidered more  remarkable  than  any  other ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  have  arisen,  certain  it  is,  that  there  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people  a  distinctly  marked  predilection  to  designate  persons  or 
places,  where  circumstances  permitted  it,  by  epithets  expressive  of  the 
idea  of  duality,  the  epithet  being  founded  on  some  circumstance  connected 
with  the  object  named;  and  such  circumstances  were  often  seized  upon 
to  form  a  name  in  prefisrence  to  others  equally  or  more  conspicuous. 

We  have,  of  course,  as  they  have  in  all  countries,  names  with  com- 
MnationB  of  other  numbers,  and  those  containing  the  number  Three 
axe  pretty  numerous;  but  these  do  not  occur  oftener  than  we  might 
naturally  expect  beforehand,  while  the  number  Two  is  met  with  many 
times  more  frequently  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  Irish  word  forTwo  that  occurs  in  names,  is  di,  or  dhi,  both  forms 
being  used ;  di  is  pronounced  daw :  but  in  the  other  form,  dh,  which 
has  a  peculiar  and  rather  faint  guttural  sound,  is  altogether  suppressed 
in  modem  names ;  the  word  dh&  being  generally  represented  by  the 
vowel  a,  while  in  many  cases  modem  contraction  has  obliterated  every 
trace  of  a  representative  letter.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  d& 
or  dh&  generally  aspirates  the  consonant  before  which  it  is  placed,  and 
that  in  a  few  cases  it  eclipses  consonants  and  prefixes  n  to  vowels. 

We  find  names  involving  the  number  Two  recorded  in  Irish  history, 
from  the  most  ancient  authorities  down  to  the  MSS.  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  they  occur  in  proportion  quite  as  numerously  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  showing  that  this  curious  tendency  is  not  of.  modem  origin, 
but  that  it  has  descended  silent  and  unnoticed,  frx>m  ages  of  the  moat 
remote  antiquity. 

There  is  a  village  and  pifrish  in  theN.  W.  of  Tipperary,  on  the  shore 
of  Lough  Derg,  now  called  Terryglass ;  its  Irish  name,  as  used  in  many 
Irish  authorities,  is  Tir-da-ghlas,  the  territory  of  the  two  streams;  and 
the  identity  of  this  with  the  modem  Terryglass  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  a  passage  in  the  ^*  Life  of  St  Fiutan  of  Clonenagh,"  which 
describes  Tir-darglas  as  ''in  terr&  Mumonieo  juxta  fluvium  Sinna." 
The  great  antiquity  of  this  name  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Adamnan  in  his  ''Life  of  St.  Columba"  (Lib.  n.,  cap, 
zxxvi.),  written  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  century;  but  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  instead  of  the  Irish  name  he  gives  the  Latin  equivalent : 
in  the  heading  of  this  chapter  it  is  called  Ager  duorum  rivorum  (^'De 
eceleaiSB  Duorum  agri  rivorum  simili  reclusione"),  and  in  the  text,  Bus 
dunm  rivulorum  (" —  in  monasterio  Duum  runs  rivulomm"),  either 
of  which  is  a  correct  translation  of  Tir-da-ghlas.*  There  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  townland  of  Clogher,  in  the  parish  of  Kilnoe,  Clare, 


*  For  tbe  identification  of  Tir-da-ghlas  with  the  Ager  duorum  rivorum  of  Adamnan 
we  axe  indebted  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Beevef. 
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called  TenyglasB,  which  has  the  same  Irish  form  and  meaning  as  the 
other.  Several  other  instances  of  names  of  this  class,  mentioned  in 
very  ancient  authorities,  will  be  cited  as  I  proceed. 

Though  this  peculiarity  is  not  so  common  in  personal  as  in  local 
names,  yet  the  numbers  of  persons  mentioned  in  Irish  writings  whose 
names  involve  the  number  Two,  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  very  remark- 
able. The  greater  number  of  these  names  appear  to  me  to  be  agnomina, 
which  described  certain  peculiarities  of  the  individuals,  and  which 
were  imposed  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  afker  a  fashion  prevalent 
among  most  nations  before  the  institution  of  surnames. 

One  of  the  three  Collas  who  conquered  Ulster  in  the  fourth  century 
was  called  Colla-da-chrich,  Colla  of  the  two  territories.  Da-chrich 
was  a  favourite  soubriquet,  and  no  doubt,  in  case  of  each  individual,  it 
records  the  fact  of  his  connexion,  either  by  possession  or  residence, 
with  two  countries  or  districts;  in  case  of  Colla,  it  most  probably 
refers  to  two  territories  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  lived  some  years  in  a  state  of  banishment  before  his  invasion  of 
Ulster.  In  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal  there  are  nine  different 
persons  mentioned,  called  Ferdachrich,  the  man  of  the  two  territories. 

The  word  Dubh  applied  to  a  dark-visaged  person  is  often  followed 
by  da ;  thus  the  Four  Masters  mention  two  persons  named  Dubh  da- 
bharc,  the  black  (man)  of  the  two  ships;  four  named  Dubhdachrich;  eight, 
Dubhdabhoireann  (of  the  two  stony  districts?) ;  two,  Dubhdainbher, 
of  the  two  estuaries ;  one,  Dubhdaingean,  of  the  two  daughters ;  four, 
Dubhdaleithe,  of  the  two  sides  or  parties ;  and  two,  Uubhdathuath,  of 
the  two  districts  or  cantreds.  In  the  genealogy  of  Corcaluidhe  we  find 
Dubhdamhagh,  of  the  two  plains ;  and  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal, 
Dubhdalocha,  of  the  two  lakes. 

Fiacha  Muilleathan,  King  of  Munster  in  the  third  century,  was 
called  Fear-da-liach,  the  man  of  the  two  sorrows,  because  his  mother  died 
and  his  father  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mocroimhe  on  the  day 
of  his  birth.  The  father  of  M&ine  Mor,  the  ancestor  of  the  fiy  Many, 
was  Eochaidh,  sumamed  Fer-da-ghiall,  the  man  of  the  two  hostages. 

Many  more  names  might  be  cited,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  extend  this 
list ;  and  while  the  number  Two  is  so  common,  we  meet  with  very  few 
names  involving  any  other  number. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  place  should  be  named  from  two  prominent 
objects  forming  part  of  it,  or  in  connexion  with  it,  and  names  of  this  kind 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  most  countries.  The  &ct  that  they  occur 
in  Ireland  would  not  be  considered  remarkable  were  it  not  for  these  two 
circumstances — first,  they  are,beyond  all  comparison,  more  numerous  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and,  secondly,  the  word  d&  is  always 
expressed,  and  forms  part  of  the  names. 

Great  numbers  of  places  are  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
country  whose  names  express  position  between  two  physical  features, 
such  as  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  &c.,  those  between  two  rivers  being  the 
most  numerous.  Killederdaowen,  in  the  parish  of  Ihiniry,  Galway,  is 
called  in  Irish  Coill-edcr-da-abhainn,  the  wood  between  two  rivers ;  and 
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Killadrown,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcnllen,  King's  Counly,  is  evidently 
the  same  word  shortened  by  local  corruption.  Drumderoown,  in  Cork, 
and  Drumdiroowen,  in  Kerry,  are  both  modem  forms  of  Druim-'dir-dha- 
Abhainn,  the  ridge  between  two  riyers,  where  the  Irish  dh4  is  repre- 
sented by  a  in  the  present  names.  In  Cloonederowen,  Galway — the 
meadow  between  two  rivers — there  is  no  representative  of  the  dha, 
though  it  exists  in  the  Irish  name ;  and  a  like  remark  applies  to  Bally- 
derown  (the  town  between  two  rivers),  an  old  castle  situated  in  the 
angle  where  the  rivers  Funcheon  and  Araglin,  in  Cork,  mingle  their 
waters.  Coracow,  in  the  parish  of  KiUaha,  Kerry,  is  a  name  much 
shortened  from  its  original  Comhrac-dhd-abha,  the  meeting  of  the  tWo 
streams.  The  Four  Masters  at  A.  D.  528,  record  a  battle  fought  at  a 
place  called  Luachair-mor-etir-da-inbhir,  the  large  rushy  place  between 
two  river  months,  otherwise  called  Ailbhe,  or  Cluain-Ailbhe,  now 
Clonalvy,  in  the  county  Meath. 

With  glaise  (a  stream),  instead  of  Abhainn,  we  have  Ederdaglass, 
the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Fermanagh,  meaning  (a  place)  between 
two  streams ;  and  Drumederglass,  in  Cavan,  the  ridge  between  two 
streams.  Though  all  trace  of  da  is  lost  in  this  name,  it  is  preserved  in 
the  Down  Survey,  where  the  place  is  called  Drumaderdaglass. 

Ederdacurragh,  in  Fermanagh,  means  (a  place)  between  two  marshes ; 
Aderavoher,  in  Sligo,  is  in  Irish  £adar-dha-bhothair  (a  place)  between 
two  roads,  an  idea  that  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Gould  avoher,  near 
ICnngret,  Limerick,  the  fork  of  the  two  roads.  Drumdiralough,  in 
Kerry,  the  ridge  between  two  lakes ;  and  Drumederalena,  in  Sligo,  the 
ridge  between  the  two  lena9,  or  meadows ;  Inchideroille  near  Incha- 
geelagh,  is  in  Irish  Inis-idir-dha-fbdill,  the  islander  river  holm  between 
two  cliflB  ;  a  similar  position  has  given  name  to  Derdaoil  or  Dariel,  a 
little  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmastulla,  Tipperary,  which  is  shortened 
from  the  Irish  Idir*da-fhaill,  between  two  cliffs  ;  Cloonaderavally,  in 
Sligo,  the  cloon  or  meadow  between  the  two  halites,  or  townlands. 

Qrockada,  in  the  parish  of  Clones,  Fermanagh,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
Irish  name  Cnoc-eadar-da-ghreucb,  the  hill  between  the  two  marshy 
flats;  the  true  form  of  the  present  name  would  be  Knockadder.  Mogh, 
the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Eathlynin,  Tipperary,  is  elso 
an  abbreviation  of  a  longer  name ;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Magh-idir- 
dha-abhainn,  t&e  plain  between  two  rivers. 

The  well  known  old  church  of  Aghadoe,  near  Killamey,  which  gives 
name  to  a  parish,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  at  1581,  Achadh-da-eo, 
the  field  of  the  two  yew  trees,  which  must  have  been  growing  near  each 
other,  and  must  have  been  sufficiently  large  and  remarkable  to  attract 
general  attention.  Part  of  the  townland  of  Drumharkan  Glebe,  in  the 
parish  of  Cloone,  Leitrim,  is  called  Cooldao,  the  back  of  the  two  yews. 
In  the  townland  of  Comagee,  parish  of  Killinagh,  Cavan,  there  is  a  deep 
cavern,  into  which  a  stream  sinks ;  it  is  called  PoUa-daossan,  the  hole 
of  the  two  bushes. 

In  the  parish  of  Killashee,  Longford,  there  is  a  village  and  townland 
called  Cloondara,  containing  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  an  important 
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eoclesiastioal  establiidiment ;  it  is  mentioned  bj  the  Four  MaBten,  at 
1323,  and  called  Cluain-ds-rath,  the  meadow  of  the  two  raths ;  and 
there  is  a  townland  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Tisrara,  Boscom- 
mon.  Near  Crossmolinais  a  townland  called  Glendayoolagh,  the  glen 
of  the  two  boolies,  or  dairy  places. 

The  parish  of  Donagh,  in  Monaghan,  takes  its  name  from  an  old 
church,  the  rains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of 
Olasslough;  it  is  mentioned  twice  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  its  full 
name,  as  written  by  them,  isDomhnach-maighe-da-chlaoine,  the  church 
of  the  plain  of  the  two  slopes.  Dromdaleague,  the  name  of  a  village 
aiid  parish  in  Cork,  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  two  stones ;  and  Dadreen 
in  Mayo,  is  the  two  dreenif  or  sloe-bushes. 

Several  places  derive  their  names  from  two  plains :  thus  Dammay 
the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Kilkenny,  is  simply  Da-mhagh,  two 
plains ;  Rosdama,  in  the  parish  of  Grange,  same  county,  the  wood  of  the 
two  plains.  That  part  of  the  King's  County  now  occupied  by  the 
baronies  of  Warrenstown  and  Coolestown,  was  anciently  called  Tuath- 
da-mhaighe,  the  district  of  the  two  plains,  by  which  name  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Annals,  and  which  is  sometimes  anglicised 
Tethmoy ;  the  remarkable  lull  of  Drumcaw,  giving  name  to  a  townland 
in  this  locality,  was  anciently  called  Druim-da*mhaighe,  from  the  same 
district.  We  find  Glendavagh,  the  glen  of  the  two  plains,  in  the  pariah, 
of  Aghaloo,  Tyrona 

The  valley  of  Glendalough,  in  Wicklow,  takes  its  name  from  the 
two  lakes,  so  well  known  to  tourists ;  it  is  called  in  Irish  authorities 
Gleann-da-locha,  which  the  author  of  the  Life  of  8t  Kevin  translates 
Fdllis  duorum  stagnorum.  In  the  parish  of  Ealdysert,  Clare,  there  is  an 
island  called,  from  its  shape,  Inishdadroum,  the  island  of  the  two  drumt, 
or  backs ;  the  same  form  has  given  name  to  Inishdavar,  in  tlie  parish  of 
DenyvuUan,  Fermanagh ;  to  Oomadarum,  Fermanagh,  the  round  hill  of 
the  two  ridges ;  and  to  Corradeverrid,  in  Cavan,  the  hill  of  the  two 
caps ;  Tuam,  in  Galway,  is  called  in  the  Annals,  Tuaim-da-ghualann,  the 
tumulus  of  the  two  shoulders,  evidently  frx>m  the  shape  of  the  ancient 
sepulchral  mound  from  which  the  place  has  its  name. 

Desertcreat,  a  townland  giving  name  to  a  parish  in  Tyrone,  is  men* 
tioned  by  the  Four  Masters  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  O^NeiUs 
and  the  O'Donnells,  in  A.  D.  1281,  and  it  is  called  by  them  Diseart-da- 
chrioch,  the  desert  or  hermitage  of  the  two  territories ;  they  mention 
also  a  place  called  Magh-da-chaimeach,  theplainof  the  two  cams;  Magh 
da-gabhal,  the  plain  of  the  two  forks ;  AiHun-da-bexuach,  the  island  of 
the  two  gaps ;  Magh-da-Chainneach,  the  plain  of  tlie  two  Cainneachs 
(men).  The  district  between  Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Moy  was  anciently 
called  An  Da  Bhac,  the  two  bends,  under  which  name  it  is  frrequently 
mentioned  in  the  Annals. 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  BossinveK,  Leitrim,  called  Lis- 
darush,  the  fort  of  the  two  promontories ;  and  on  the  side  of  Hungry 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcaskan,  Cork,  is  a  small  lake  which  is  Called 
Coomadavdlig,  the  hollow  of  the  two  roads ;  in  Eosconunon  we  find 
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doondacarrsy  the  meadow  of  the  two  weirs;  and  the  Four  Masters  men- 
tion Clar-atha-da-charadhf  the  foothoard  of  the  ford  of  the  two  weirs ; 
Gnhbacrock,  in  the  parish  of  Killesher,  Fermanagh,  is  written  in  Irish 
Gob-dha-chnoCy  the  beak  or  point  of  the  two  hills. 

Ihindareirke  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  castle  in  Cork,  built  by  the 
IC'Carthys,  signifying  the  fortress  of  the  two  prospects  (Dnn-da-radharc), 
and  the  name  is  very  suitable,  for  according  to  Smith,  ''  it  is  on  a  hill, 
and  commands  a  vast  extended  view  west  as  far  as  Kerry,  and  east 
almost  to  Cork;"  there  is  a  townland  of  the  same  name,  but  written 
Dnndatyark,  in  the  parish  of  Danesfort,  Kilkenny. 

The  preceeding  names  were  derived  from  conspicuous  physical 
features,  and  their  origin  is  therefore  natural  enough,  so  far  as  each 
individual  name  is  concerned;  their  great  number,  as  already  remarked, 
is  what  gives  them  significance.  But  those  I  am  now  about  to  bring 
forward  admit  in  genial  of  no  such  explanation,  and  appear  to  me  to 
prove  still  more  condusiyely  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  dispod- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  take  things  in  twos.  Here  also,  as 
m  the  preceding  class,  names  crowd  upon  us  with  remarkable  frequency, 
both  in  ancient  authorities  and  in  the  modem  list  of  townlands. 

Qreat  numbers  of  places  have  been  named  from  two  animals  of  some 
kind.  If  we  are  to  explain  these  names  from  natural  occurrences,  we 
must  believe  that  the  places  were  so  called,  because  they  were  the 
fiftvoarite  haunt  of  the  two  animals  commemorated ;  but  it  is  very 
strange  that  so  many  places  should  be  named  frt>m  just  two,  while  there 
are  few  or  none  from  one,  three,  or  any  other  number-— except  in  the 
general  way  of  a  genitive  singular  or  a  genitive  pluraL  Possibly  it  may 
be  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  natural  pairing  of  male  and  female, 
but  this  will  not  explain  aU,  nor  even  a  considerable  part,  as  any  one 
may  see  from  the  illustrations  that  foUow.  I  believe  that  most  or  all  of 
these  names  have  their  origin  in  legends  or  superstitions,  and  that  the 
two  animals  were  generally  supernatural  visitants,  viz.,  frdries,  or  ghosts, 
or  human  beings  transformed  by  Tuatha  de  Danann  enchantment. 

We  v^  frequently  meet  with  two  birds — D4-^n.  Part  of  the 
Shannon  near  donmacnoise  was  anciently  called  Snamh-d&-^n,  the 
swimming  place  of  the  two  birds.  The  pansh  of  Duneane,  in  Antrim, 
has  got  its  present  name  by  a  slight  contraction  fr^m  Dun-da-6n,  the 
fortress  of  the  two  birds,  which  is  its  name  in  the  Irish  authorities ; 
among  others,  the  Martyrology  of  JEagas,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Todd,  is  not  later  than  the  eleventh  ceiitury.  There  is  a  mountain 
stretching  between  Lough  Gill  and  Collooney,  Sligo,  which  the  Four 
Masters  mention  at  1196  by  the  name  of  Sliabh-da-^n,  the  mountain 
of  the  two  birds ;  it  is  curious  that  a  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
mountain  is  called  Loch-da-ghedh,  the  lake  of  the  two  geese,  which 
are  probably  the  two  birds  that  gave  name  to  the  moimtain.  There  is  ^ 
a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kinawly,  Fermanagh,  called  Bossdanean, 
the  peninsula  of  two  birds. 

Two  birds  of  a  particular  kind  have  also  given  their  names  to 
several  localities,  and  among  these,  two  ravens  seem  to  be  favourites. 
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In  the  last-mentioned  pariah  is  a  townland  called  Aghindaiagh,  in  Irish 
Achadh-an-da-f  hiach,  the  field  of  the  two  ravens ;  in  the  townland  of 
Kilcolmany  parish  of  same  name,  Kerry,  is  a  pit  or  cavem  called  Poll- 
da-fhiach,  the  hole  of  the  two  ravens ;  we  find  in  Cavan,  Neddaiagh, 
the  nest  of  the  two  ravens ;  in  Gal  way,  Cuilleendaeaghy  the  little  wood 
of  the  two  ravens ;  and  in  Kerry  Glandaeagh,  the  glen  of  the  two 
ravens.  With  Branog,  another  name  for  the  same  bird,  we  have 
Brannick  Island  near  great  Aran  Island,  Gal  way  bay,  which  is  called 
in  Irish,  Oile4n-da-bhran6g,  the  island  of  the  two  raveos. 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Elillinvoy,  Boscommon,  whoae 
name  is  improperly  anglicised  Lisdanlan;  the  Fonr  Masters  at  1380, 
call  it  Lios-da-lon,  the  fort  of  the  two  black-birds ;  and  Aghadachor, 
in  Denial,  means  the  field  of  the  two  herons. 

Several  places  are  called  from  two  hounds ;  there  are  two  town- 
lands  in  Clare  called  Cahiracon,  in  Irish  Cathair-dha-ehon,  the  Caher 
or  stone  fortress  of  the  two  hounds ;  and  Lisdachon,  in  Westmeath  is 
the  fort  of  the  two  hounds.  The  parish  of  Moyacomb,  in  Wicklow,  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters  Magh-dd-chon,  the  plain  of  the  two  hounds, 
the  present  name  being  formed  by  a  change  of  n  to  m,  and  the  addition 
of  &,  both  usual  corruptions.  In  the  parish  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh ; 
there  are  two  conterminous  townlands  called  Big  Dog  and  Little  Dog ; 
these  singular  appellations  derive  their  origin  from  the  modem  divi- 
sion into  two  parts,  of  an  ancient  tract  which  is  called  in  the  annals 
Sliabh-d&-chon,  the  mountain  of  the  two  hounds.  We  find  also  Cloon- 
dacon,  in  Mayo,  the  meadow  of  the  two  hounds. 

In  severed  other  places  we  have  two  oxen  commemorated,  as  in 
Cloondadauv,  in  Galway,  which  the  annalists  write  Cluain-d4-damh,  the 
meadow  of  the  two  oxen ;  Eossdagamph,  in  Fermanagh,  and  Aughada- 
nove,  Armagh,  the  promontory  and  ^e  field  of  the  two  oxen ;  in  the 
first,  d  is  changed  to  ^  by  a  usual  corruption,  and  in  the  second,  da 
prefixes  n  to  the  vowel.  At  the  year  606,  the  Four  Masters  mention 
a  lake  in  which  a  crannoge  was  built,  situated  in  Oriel,  but  not  now 
known,  called  Loch-da-damh,  the  lake  of  the  two  oxen.        * 

Two  bucks  are  commemorated  in  such  names  as  Ballydavock,  Cap* 
padavock,  Glendavock,  Lisdavock  (town,  plot,  glen,  fort),  and  Atd- 
davock,  Uie  site  of  the  house  of  the  two  bucks. 

The  parish  of  Cloonyhurk,  in  King's  County,  takes  its  name  frt>m  a 
townland  which  the  Four  Masters  call  Cluain-dd-thorc,  the  meadow  of 
the  two  boars ;  Glendahork,  in  Mayo,  is  the  glen  of  the  two  boars ;  and 
Lisdavuck,  in  Eling's  County,  the  fort  of  the  two  pigs. 

Cloondanagh,  in  Clare,  is  in  Irish  Cluain-da-neach,  the  meadow  of 
the  two  horses ; .  we  find  the  same  two  animals  in  Tullylonghdangh,  in 
Fermanagh,  and  Aghadaugh,  in  Westmeath ;  the  second  meaning  the  field, 
and  the  first  the  hill  of  the  lake  of  the  two  horses ;  and  Cloondelara,  near 
Clonmacnoise,  is  the  meadow  of  the  two  mares.  Clondalee  in  the  parish 
of  Killyon,  Meath,  is  called  in  Irish  Cluain-da-laogh,  the  meadow  of 
the  two  calves.  Aghadavoyle  in  Armagh  is  the  field  of  the  two  maols, 
or  hornless  cows ;  two  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  given  name  to  a 
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little  island  in  Mayo,  viz.,  Inishdaweel;  while  we  have  two  yellow 
cowa  in  Iniahdawee,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Galway.  The 
small  river  Owendalnlagh,  flowing  from  the  slopes  of  Slieveaughty,  in 
Galway,  into  Lough  Cutra,  near  Gort,  is  called  in  the  old  authorities, 
Abhainn-da-laoilgheach,  the  river  of  the  two  milch  cows,  which  name 
IB  accounted  for  by  a  legend  in  the  Dinnseanchus. 

There  is  a  legend  also  conceruing  the  origin  of  Clondagad,  in  Clare, 
the  Cloon  of  the  two  gads  or  withes.  Jocelin  recounts  another  legend 
accounting  for  the  name  Dun-da-leath-glas,  anciently  applied  to  the 
great  rath  at  Downpatrick,  and  the  first  syllable  of  which  has  ori- 
ginated the  name  of  Down,  St.  Patrick's  name  being  added  in  con- 
sequence of  his  connexion  with  the  place ;  the  ancient  name  signifies, 
according  to  the  Latin  writers,  the  fortress  of  the  two  broken  locks,  or 
fett^^  The  two  remarkable  mountains  in  Kerry  now  called  the  Paps, 
were  anciently  called,  and  are  still,  in  Irish,  Da-chich-Danainne ;  the 
two  paps  of  Danann,  a  celebrated  lady  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns, 
firom  whom  they  derived  their  name ;  and  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand  is  called  Bun-a'-da-chich,  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  the  two 
papa. 

A  very  singular  name  is  Dromahaire,  which  is  that  of  a  village  in 
Leitrim ;  the  Four  Masters  sometimes  call  it  Baile-ui-Huairc,  because 
it  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  O'Rourkes ;  but  generally  they  give 
it  ^e  more  ancient  name  of  Druim-da-ethiar,  which  0' Donovan  trans- 
lates, the  ridge  of  the  two  air-spirits  or  demons.  Tradition  has  lost 
all  memory  of  the  two  evil  spirits  that  haunted  the  place  and  origi- 
nated the  name,  and  we  should  be  in  ignorance  of  the  true  ancient  form 
if  our  Annals  had  not  preserved  it. 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that  two  persons  would 
find  a  place,  and  accordingly  we  find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two 
kings,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Galway  (for  which  see  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde's  "  Lough  Corrib"),  and  of  another  near  CrossmoUna,  Mayo. 
There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  KilloscuUy,  Tipperary, 
called  Lisdavraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars ;  and  there  is  another 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoylan  townland,  parish  of 
Tonghalarra,  in  the  same  county :  in  both  these  cases  it  is  likely  that 
the  two  firiars  were  two  ghosts. 

There  is  a  parish  called  Toomore,  in  the  county  Mayo,  taking  its 
name  from  an  old  church  standing  near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the 
name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  Boscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  SHgo.  This  is  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  an- 
cient name.  Toomore,  in  Mayo,  is  written  Tuaim-da-bhodhar  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis  and  the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tuaim-da-bhodar  in  a  poem  in 
the  "Book  of  Lecan,"  transcribed  in  1416  or  1417,  by  Giollalosa  Mor 
Mac  Firbis.  The  pronunciation  of  the  original  is  Tooma-our,  which 
easily  sank  into  Toomore.  The  name  signifies  the  tomb  of  the  two 
deaf  persons ;  but  who  they  were  neither  history  nor  tradition  re- 
cords. 

B.  I.  A.  PBOC. ^VOL.  X.  2  a. 
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The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  who  gave  name  to  Cor- 
dalea,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Cayan,  has  quite  penshed  from  the  face 
of  the  earthy  except  only  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  name  Oor-da- 
liath,  the  hUl  of  the  two  grey  persons.  Two  people  of  a  different  com- 
plexion are  commemorated  in  Glendaduff  in  Mayo,  the  glen  of  the  two 
black  yisaged  persons.  Meendacalliaghy  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Fahan, 
Donegal,  means  the  tneen,  or  mountain  flat  of  the  two  caUiaghs^  or  hags, 
probably  a  pair  of  those  old  witches  who  used  to  turn  themselves  into 
hares,  and  suck  the  cows. 

It  must  occur  to  any  one  who  glances  through  these  names  to  ask 
himself  the  question — ^what  was  the  origin  of  this  curious  custom  ?  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  language,  or  that  it  sprung 
up  spontaneously,  without  any  particular  cause.  I  confess  myself 
wholly  in  the  dark,  unable  to  offer  any  explanation :  I  have  never  met 
anything  that  I  can  call  to  mind  in  the  whole  range  of  Irish  literature 
tending  in  the  least  degree  to  elucidate  it.  Is  it  the  remnant  of  some 
ancient  religious  belief,  or  some  dark  superstition,  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  Christianity?  or  does  it  commemorate  some  wide-spread  social 
custom,  prevailing  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  tradition, 
leaving  its  track  on  the  language  as  the  only  manifestation  of  its  exis- 
tence? We  know  that  among  some  nations  certain  numbers  were 
accounted  sacred,  like  the  number  seven  among  the  Hebrews.  Was 
two  a  sacred  number  with  the  primitive  people  of  this  country  ?  I 
refrain  from  all  conjecture,  though  the  subject  is  sufficiently  tempting ; 
I  give  the  facts,  and  leave  to  others  the  task  of  accounting  for  them. 


XXY.  —  Ov  Chikxsb  Foxcxlaik  Seals  tovvj>  ik  Iselanb,  with 
Remabks  ok  theib  alleged  Aktiquity.  By  Db.  W.  Fbazeb, 
M.  B.  I.  A.  Dublin,  186a 

[Bead  Janoarj,  1868.] 

Certadt  seals  of  porcelain,  bearing  Chinese  inscriptions,  have  been 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  during  the 
past  century,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Huband  Smith  deserves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing first  diiected  attention  to  these  seals,  and  their  alleged  claims  to  a 
venerable  antiquity  (see  "  Proceedings  Boyal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  L, 
p.  381).  My  interest  was  excited  by  accidentally  obtaining  two  of 
these  seals  and  being  rather  sceptical  about  their  age,  I  was  led  for 
some  years  to  pursue  the  inquiry  at  intervals,  with  the  results  now  laid 
before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Smith's  ideas  having  influenced  more  or  less  those  who  have 
written  on  thiJs  subject,  it  is  just  to  state  them  in  his  own  words :  "  An 
extract  from  the  Grammar  of  Abel  Bemusat  showed  that  the  inscriptionB 
on  those  seals  are  those  of  a  very  ancient  class  of  Chinese  chantcters 
in  use  since  the  time  of  Confricius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.    The  remote  period  to  which 
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those  characters  are  assigned  leaves  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture 
as  to  the  time  in  which  these  porcelain  seals  found  their  way  into  this 
country.  From  the  extreme  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  heen  subjected,  and  their  consequent  vitrificationy  which  has  in 
some  measure  taken  place,  they  are  qtdte  as  capable  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  time  as  the  glass  and  porcelain  deities  and  ornaments  found  in 
the  mummy-cases  of  Egypt,  and  may  have  been  for  an  indefinite  period 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  possible  that 
they  may  have  arrived  hither  from  the  East  along  with  the  weapons, 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought  to  these 
islands  by  the  ships  of  the  first  merchant  princes  of  antiquity,  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  our  ports  and  harbours  were  well  known.'' 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Getty,  with  great  industry  and  zeal,  gathered 
all  the  scattered  information  bearing  on  the  discovery  of  these  seals  in 
different  localities.  He  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Belfast 
Literary  Society  in  1850;  and  afterwards  published  a  4to  volume  with 
eopies  of  the  inscriptions  in  Chinese  characters,  translations  of  them  by 
competent  authorities,  and  brief  statements  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  found.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  an  enlarged  draw- 
ing of  one  of  the  seals,  and  is  a  trustworthy  remm^  of  &e  entire 
question  up  to  the  time  it  appeared. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy,  of  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Robert  Ball,  of  this  city, 
both  laboured  in  investigating  this  subject  with  much  ability.  I  possess 
wax  or  plaster  copies  of  the  inscriptions  of  several  of  the  seals,  made 
by  Mr.  Ball,  and  entrusted  to  me  by  his  son.  He  wrote,  however, 
nothing  regarding  them ;  and  Mr.  Murphy's  observations  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Getty.  The  earliest  intimation  of  Chinese  seals  being 
found  in  Ireland  is,  perhaps,  a  brief  query  in  the  ''Anthologia"  for 
1793.  This  is  merely  a  copy  of  a  Chinese  inscription,  similar  to  what 
occurs  on  the  seals,  and  a  request  for  its  translation :  there  is  no  history 
or  clue  by  which  it  can  be  traced. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  records  exist,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
about  sixty- one  seals,  which  appear  to  have  been  sown  broadcast  over 
the  country  in  some  strange  way  that  1  cannot  offer  a  solution  of. 
Thus  I  find  that,  whilst  more  than  half  have  either  no  authentic  history, 
or  are  roughly  ascribed  to  localities  in  the  south  of  Ireland,   tho 


County  of  Ao trim  affords 

1 

County  of  Kilkenny 

1 

„       Down         „ 

3 

Tipperary 

3 

„       Dublin        „ 

3 

Wexford 

1 

„       Carlo  w        „ 

2 

Limerick 

1 

„       Queen's      „ 

1 

Cork 

6 

„       Westmeath 

1 

Waterford 

4 

The  history  of  these  seals,  if  investigated,  presents  one  common 
point  of  agreement  that  seems  of  much  importance.  They  have  never 
yet,  in  a  single  instance,  been  discovered  associated  with  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  in  burrows  or  mounds,  with  bronze  or  stone 
weapons,  Celtic  remains,  or  works  of  art — never  with  Danish  or  Anglo- 
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Norman  coinsi  nor  even  with  modern  artideB  of  manufacture.  The 
invariable  story  of  their  find  is  what  we  might  expect  if  they  had  been 
accidentally  dropped,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in  or  near  the  localities 
whence  they  were  afterwards  unearthed.  Thus  they  have  been  picked 
up  by  labourers,  as  the  plough-share  passed  oyer  an  old  untilled  field : 
one  was  extracted  from  the  uprooted  fibres  of  an  aged  pear  tree ;  another 
obtained  on  or  near  the  situation  of  a  disused  road;  two  in  caves ;  one  in 
a  potato  garden ;  others  in  heaps  of  rubbish  or  clay  near  human  dwell- 
ings— ^in  a  word,  under  circumstcmces  that  at  once  raise  a  conjecture 
they  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  extremely  ancient  date.  There  also 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  similar  seals  have  never  yet  been 
found  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

The  peculiar  characters  on  these  seals  are  admittedly  of  great  anti- 
quity; but  this  signifies  little.  It  is  the  common  seal- writing  employed 
by  the  Chinese  for  centuries,  and  still  seen  on  their  ordinary  seals  made 
and  used  in  the  present  day;  somewhat  resembling  our  own  black  Utter, 
which  is  practically  obsolete,  though  in  daily  use  for  legal  writings, 
deeds,  &c. 

Mr.  Getty  collated  the  circumstances  under  which  these  seals  were 
found  in  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  educated  Chinese  and  scholars 
in  that  language,  hoping  thus  to  unravel  the  problem  of  their  importa- 
tion here,  and  wide  dispersion  over  the  country.  Following  out  his 
ideas  (which  appear  to  present  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  success),  I 
believe  their  alleged  claim  to  a  venerable  antiquity  can  be  disproved, 
though  I  am  still  unable  to  ofier  any  suggestion  as  to  how  they  reached 
our  shores,  or  were  scattered  broadcast  through  so  many  counties. 

An  inquiry  of  a  similar  nature  was  worked  out  a  few  years  ago 
respecting  certain  Chinese  porcelain  bottles  obtained  in  Egypt,  and 
asserted  to  have  been  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  by  travellcArs. 
Like  our  porcelain  seals,  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  distant  era, 
when  Pharaoh's  subjects  traded  with  China,  and  several  interesting . 
speculations  were  based  on  this  slender  substructure.  There  were  iii 
all  twelve  of  these  bottles  discovered.  They  fortunately  presented  five 
different  poetic  inscriptions  that  could  be  deciphered,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Medhurst  decided  they  were  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Chinese 
poets  that,  at  the  farthest,  lived  under  dynasties  dating  from  A.  D.  700 
to  1100.  The  bottles,  therefore,  might  be  so  old:  in  all  probability 
they  were  much  more  recent ;  indeed  Mr.  Medhurst's  Chinese  teacher 
referred  them  to  the  period  of  the  "Ming"  dynasty,  to  which  there  are 
good  grounds  for  concluding  our  porcelain  seals  also  belong.  (See 
**  Trans.  Chinese  Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  part  3,  for  1851-2). 

My  inquiries  in  China  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful;  for  in  that 
vast  Empire  circumstances  and  objects  which  are  familiar  to  persons  in 
one  district  may  be  quite  unknown  elsewhere ;  thus  my  correspondents 
in  Hong  Kong,  Ningpo,  and  Pckin,  could  give  me  no  aid,  and  I  finally 
got  satisfactory  results  at  Canton. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Academy's  Museum,  Sir  "W.  Wilde  describes 
those  seals  as  **  cubical  portions  of  white  porcelain  about  five-eighths 
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of  an  inch  upon  each  side  of  the  flqaare,  embossed  on  the  under  scrrface 
with  characters  which  are  proved  to  be  a  yery  ancient  form  of  Chinese 
writing,  and  sunnonnted  by  the  figure  of  an  apeP  Mr.  Getty  also  con- 
sidered the  image  on  the  top  of  the  seals  represented  a  baboon,  and  his 
enlarged  view  brings  out  the  likeness  in  a  pointed  manner.  In  the 
unique  oval  seal  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  found 
at  Bathkeale,  the  figure  is  supposed  to  be  a  Guinea  pig's.  Both  cou- 
jectures  are  excusable;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Chinese — ^who  are,  periiaps; 
the  best  authorities  as  to  what  they  intend  by  those  designs — ^it  seems 
they  ought  to  be  ''lions/'  for  they  are  termed  ''lion-head  seals ;"  and 
in  one  seal  sent  me  from  Canton  the  animal  is  weU  repres^ited  in  a 
spirited  position,  half  seated,  in  a  manner  resembling  some  of  our  own 
heraldic  figures. 

Sir  W.  Wilde  farther  states — "It  is  said  that  no  porcelain  seal  of  a 
similar  shape  and  size  can  be  procured  in  China.*'  I  lay  before  the 
Academy  three  such  seals,  identical  with  our  Irish  ones,  sent  from 
Canton  by  Bev.  James  Legge,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with 
two  others,  differing  in  the  position  of  the  animal  on  their  top.  Mr. 
Legge  says — "  They  are  obtainable,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
use;  they  are  kept,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  simply  as  nick-nacks  or  orna- 
ments."    Thus  far  it  appears  clear : — 

1.  That  the  seals  are  of  andoubted  Chinese  manufacture. 

2.  That  they  are  known  in  Canton  as  "  lion-head  seals.** 

3.  They  are  purchaseable  as  objects  of  curiosity,  but  not  used  at 

the  present  day. 

The  idea  of  their  antiquity  originated  in  the  peculiar  characters 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  seal  impressions.  On  this  point  Mr.  Legge 
states — "  Every  question  about  the  history  of  porcelain  seals  in  China 
could  be  answered  if  one  had  access  to  a  large  library.  I  consulted  a 
Chinese  scholar  of  extraordinary  research  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
assures  me  that  porcelain  seals  were  first  made  during  the  '  Sung'  dy- 
nasty, A.  D.  975  to  A.D.  1279 ;  no  mention  of  them  can  be  found  before 
that  time.  Previous  to  the  '  Tsin '  dynasty  (B.  C.  220)  seals  were  made 
of  jade  and  other  precious  stones,  and  also  of  gold  and  silver.  Under 
the  'Han'  dynasty  (B.C.  201)  seals  made  of  brass  came  into  vogue,  and 
were  long  used,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  'Yuen'  dynasty  (A.D.  1367) 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  soapstone  seals. 

"Under  the  'Sung'  dynasty,  however,  porcelain  seals  had  been 
made :  the  name  of  a  pottery  where  many  were  produced  between  the 
years  A.  D.  1111  and  A.  D.  1 1 1 8  is  still  famous.  But  it  was  under  the 
'Ming'  dynasty,  immediately  preceding  the  present,  that  these  seals 
were  most  in  vogue.  The  '  Green  kiln,'  with  more  than  300  furnaces, 
was  constantly  at  work  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
producing  all  sorts  of  small  articles.  Since  the  'Ming'  dynasty  porce- 
lain seals  have  very  much  fallen  into  disuse.  Such,"  says  Dr.  Legge, 
"is  the  substance  of  a.  short  treatise  which  my  Chinese  friend  has 
composed  on  this  subject.  '  Porcelain  seals  are  also,  it  appears,  still 
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manufieuitared  in  the  province  of  Fuh-Eeen,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
'seals  from  the  Fuh-Eeen  potteries;'  but  the  best  of  them  are  spoken 
of  in  Chinese  books  as  yery  inferior  to  those  made  in  fonner  times." 

The  concluding  part  of  Rev.  Dr.  Legge*s  letter  contains  an  ingenious 
conjecture,  which  I  must  confess  myself  unable  either  to  verify  or  dis* 
prov&  He  says — '*  The  question  as  to  how  these  seals  found  their  way 
to  Ireland  will  probably  ever  remain  a  problem  not  fully  solved.  The 
above  detail  throws  a  little  light  on  it  It  was  during  the  'Ming'  dy- 
nasty that  such  articles  came  to  be  'the  rage'  in  China,  and  it  was  at 
the  same  time  that  European  commerce  wit£  the  Empire  commenced  ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Emperor  in  1596.  Some  of  the 
early  visitors  from  England  and  Ireland  must  have  taken  the  seals  back 
with  them  from  China.  How  they  came  to  be  sown  over  so  large  a 
tract  of  Ireland  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discover." 

The  settled  point,  so  far,  appears  to  be,  that  these  seals  cannot  be 
older  than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  commencement  of  the  fifbeeoth 
century;  how  much  later  than  this  era  they  came  to  Ireland  we  have 
as  yet  no  evidence.  The  antiquity  of  the  seal  inscriptions  is  of  no 
moment ;  seal  writing,  like  "  black  letter,"  is  a  remnant  of  past  times 
which  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared;  indeed  the  Chinese,  eminently 
conservative  in  their  ideas,  still  employ  for  their  seals  those  extremely 
ancient  characters,  which  are  well  understood  by  the  learned  of  that 
land.  At  all  events  porcelain  seals  have  turned  up  in  Ireland  from  time 
to  time  during  about  eighty  years  past;  and  9ven  if  we  fancy  that  a  hatfiil 
was  once  imported  by  some  savant  anxious  to  puzzle  posterity,  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  kingdom,  still  it  seems  he  must 
have  been  uncommonly  diligent  to  deposit  them  in  almost  every  county, 
with  perhaps  such  a  preponderance  of  southern  localities  that  we  might 
fancy  their  original  owner  had  his  habitation  there.  At  all  events, 
almost  half  a  hatful  have  been  already  picked  up.  The  evidence,  so 
far,  we  must  conclude,  fails  to  establish  any  ancient  Irish  traffic 
with  the  flowery  land,  and  these  seals  were  neither  known  to  or  imported 
by  "Phoenician  or  Milesian,  or  the  plundering  Korman  peers." 

Mr.  Kaye,  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
deserves  my  best  acknowledgments,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  these  inquiries.  Eesiding  in  Hong  Kong,  he  made  diligent 
inquiries  for  any  information  that  could  be  procured.  He  failed  al- 
together to  get  porcelain  seals  at  that  city ;  and  though  he  sent  to 
Canton,  and  had  the  shops  searched,  he  could  obtain  none  there  but 
specimens  of  recent  soapstone  seala  At  last  he  learned  that  a  gentle- 
man had  once  got  some  of  them,  which  he  picked  up  at  Macao.  By  his 
exertions  Eev.  Dr.  Legge  was  enlisted  in  carrying  on  the  search ;  and 
to  him  I  owe  the  successful  results,  not  alone  of  getting  me  authentic 
Chinese  specimens  exactly  similar  to  our  Irish  ones,  but  also  for  the 
satisfactory  account  he  drew  up  of  their  history,  and  of  which  I  have 
so  largely  availed  myself.  I  will  append  to  these  remarks  the  list  that 
is  subjoined,  of  all  the  authentic  ''finds"  of  porcelain  seals  in  Ireland, 
so  far  as  I  can  complete  it : — 
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List  of  Chisese  %^k\&  found,  in  Ireland  to  1865. 


3 
8 


6 

7 
8 


9 


10 
11 


12 
18 
14 

15 
16 


17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 


In  MnBeom  of  Royal 

Irish  AcadMDj. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Not  to  be  traced. 


In  Belfast  Mnseum. 


Not  to  be  traced. 


.  * 


Do. 


In  Belfast  Mnseom. 

In  posMssion  of  [the 
Ute]  J.  Windele, 
Esq.,  Blair's  Cas- 
tle, Co.  Cork. 

Formerly     in     the 
FSltown   Moseum 
(now  sold). 
Da 


Got  near  Kilmainham,  Co.  Dublin.    Presented  by  Thos. 
Toung,  Esq. 

No  history.     Presented  by  Miss  Murphy.  * 

Turned  up  in  a  ploughed  field,  near  Borrisokane,  Co. 
Tipperary,  1832.  (From  Dean  Dawson's  Collection.) 
This  is  No.  26  of  Mr.  Getty's  list 

(No.  4  of  Mr.  Getty's  list)  Formerly  in  possession  of 
R  Fannin,  Esq. 

Unique  oval  Seal,  foond  at  Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick, 
and  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(No.  1  of  Mr.  Getty's  list.)  Found  in  North  of  Ireland. 
Formerly  in  possession  of  Dr.  Stokes,  Merrion-squsre. 

(No.  2,  do.^     Described  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

(No.  8,  do.)  Found  in  a  piece  of  ground  never  appa- 
rently cultivated,  parish  of  Killileagh,  Co.  Down,  in 
1842. 

(Na  5,  do.)  Got  on  north  side  of  Carlow,  on  or  about 
the  site  of  an  old  road,  closed  up  since  1798,  that  led 
from  an  extensive  quarry  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
burial  ground.  It  was  found  at  an  inconsiderable 
depth  from  the  snrfiice,  when  removing  some  day,  by 
a  workman  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  employment 
No.  6,  do.)  Belonged  to  Mr.  Vigors,  Carlow. 
No.  7,  do.)  Found  about  eighty-five  years  ago  near 
Mountrath,  Queen's  County,  in  a  bog,  by  a  turf  cutter, 
who  gave  it  to  his  employer.  In  1840  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Beaufort,  Hatch-street,  Dublin. 

rSo.  8,  do.^    Described  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

(No.  9,  do.;  do.  do. 

(No.  10,  do.)  Got  in  Westmeath.  Belonged  to  the 
late  R  Ball,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

(No.  11,  da)    Described  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

(No.  12,  do.)  Owned  by  Mr.  Christie.  Dug  up  at 
Kircassock,  Ca  Down,  about  fifty  or  fifty -five  years 
ago,  in  an  orchard,  in  taking  op  the  roots  of  an  old 
pear  tree. 

(No.  13,  do.)  In  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
late  P.  Boy  Ian,  Esq.,  Grafton-street,  for  at  least 
eighty-five  or  ninety  years. 

(Na  14,  do.)  Found  in  Co.  Down.  Formerly  in  pos- 
session of  the  late  Mr.  Clewlow,  near  Belfast. 

(No.  15,  do.)  Foond  in  a  potato  garden  whilst  being 
ploughed,  at  Knocknamorifl^,  about  eight  miles  west 
of  Cork. 

(No.  16,  do.)    Got  near  Clonmel,  Ca  Tipperar}'. 


I 


(No.   17,    do.)     Found  at  Ballyhack,    Co.  Wexford, 

under  an  ancient  quarry. 
(No.  18,  da)   Found  about  1841  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 

voumey,  Co.  Cork.  Owned  byfthe  late]  A.  Abell,  E»q. 
(No.  19,  do.)    Sent  to  Mr.  J.  "W:  Murphy,  by  T.  Crof- 

ton  Croker,  Esq.,  on  a  visiting  card  of  the  late  Colonel 

Yallancey. 
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24 


26 

26 
27 


28 
29 

80 
81 
82 

88 

34,85 
88 
87 


54 

55 
56 


Not  to  be  traced. 

•  «  •  •  •    • 

•  *  «  •  •  • 


Formerly  in  Piltown 
Moaeam. 

No  trace  to  be  ob- 
tained. 


Formerly  in  Piltown 
Huaeam. 


t  •         •  • 


88,89 

•  t                  •    •                  '   • 

40 

^ 

41-51 

No  Information  can 

be    procured    re- 

specting    thoae 

Seals. 

62 

Dr.  W.  Frazer,  Dub- 

lin. 

68 

Dr.  Belcher,  Dublin. 

Miaa  Deborah  If  core, 
Quay,  Waterford. 


(No.  20,  do.)  Got  by  J.  W.  Murphy,  Esq  ,  in  an  old 
curiosity  shop  in  London,  and  probably  one  of  four 
sold  out  of  a  private  collection  in  Dublin. 

(No.  21,  do.)  Property  of  the  late  R.  Ball,  £aq., 
Dublin. 

(No.  22,  do.)     Property  of  [the  late]  Dr.  Petrie. 

(No.  28,  do.)  Found  at  Clonlifie  Parade,  near  the  Circu- 
lar-road. Dublin,  in  1816.  Property  of  Th.  Singleton, 
Esq.,  Aughnadoy. 

(No.  25,  do.)    Got  in  the  Co.  of  Cork. 

(No.  27,  do.)  This  Seal  is  the  engraTed  inscription  in 
"Anthologia  Hibernica"  for  1798.  No  history  ap- 
pended. 

(No.  43,  do.)  In  1850  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry 
Jacob,  Clonmel. 

(No.  44,  do.) 

(No.  45,  do.)  Found  about  1805  in  a  cave  on  tlie 
coast  at  Myrtleville,  near  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour.  In 
1850,  the  property  of  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq. 

(No.  46,  do.)  Exhibited  in  1847  at  the  British  Ar- 
chflK>logical  Association,  and  presented  by  Mr.  George 
Isaacs  to  T.  C.  Croker,  Esq. 

(No.  47-48,  do.)  Purchased  from  Mr.  Evans,  Maddox- 
street,  London,  by  T.  C.  Croker,  Esq. 

(No.  49,  do.)  Believed  to  be  in  possession  of  Miss 
Jacobs,  Waterford,  in  1850. 

(No.  50,  do.)  Lady  GlengalL  Found  in  1840  or  1841 
immediately  outside  of  Cahir  Castle,  at  west  aide, 
when  removing  some  clay.  With  the  Seal  were 
found  some  human  bones,  which  crumbled  into  dust 
on  exposure. 

(No.  51,  52,  do.)    Belonged  to  Miss  Jacobs,  Clonmel. 

(No.  58,  do.)  Belonged  to  Lady  Louisa  Kerr,  found  at 
Glenarm  Castle,  in  her  grandfather,  Lord  Antrim's 
drawer,  and  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the  An- 

(Nos.  24,  28,  29,.  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  of  do.) 


Obtidned  some  years  before  1860  at  Miltown,  Co.  Dub- 
lin, in  some  excavations  in  day. 

Beceived  about  1857  from  a  friend.  Dr.  Browne,  to 
whom  it  had  been  presented  by  some  person  in 
Youghal,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
cave  on  the  sea  shore. 

Impression  sent  me  by  Dr.  Briscoe,  Piltown.  The  Seal 
was  obtained  in  rubbish  whilst  repairing  an  old  house 
on  the  quay  at  Waterford,  about  twenty-four  years 
hack. 

A  second  Seal  was  found  in  another  place  in  Waterford, 
and  since  lost  by  a  child,  to  whom  it  was  given  as  a 
plaything.     (Dr.  Briscoe). 

Some  years  since  one  or  more  of  these  Seals  were  found 
at  Bosbercon,  near  New  Ross.  Impresnons  were  sent 
to  Dr.  Petrie  at  the  time.    (Dr.  Briscoe.) 
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57 
58 
69 

60 
61 


J.    Wiodele,    Esq., 
Cork. 


KOkemy  Ardusolo- 
gical  Muaenm. 

In  the  eoUaciion  of 
Janes  O.  Robert- 
son, Esq. 


Found  on  breaking  up  an  untilled  field  near  Riyerstown' 

about  seren  miles  from  Cork  city. 
A  Seal  in  possession  of  a  lady  at  Kingstown  (given  on 

the  statement  of  Dr.  M'Gowan). 
Found  at  Thomastown  many  yean  ago,  and  presented 

by  Rev.  James  Graves  (Vol.  iL  **  Kilkenny  Arcbaso- 

logical  JoumaF'}. 
An  impression  exhibited  by  G.  Robertson,  Esq.,  KiU 

kenny,  to  the  Kilkenny  ArcbiBological  Society,  of  a 

Seal  m  his  possession  January,  1856.    {See  Vol.  ii. 

**  Kilkenny  ArchsBological  Joamsl.") 
Mention  made  of  eome  in  the  collection  of  the  Dnke  of 

Northumberland.     One  inscription  translated  by  Rev. 

R.  T.  Browne,  Soothwick  Vicarage,  Northumberland. 


XXV. —  C^TALoeirs  op  101  DsiLWnros  of  Coats  op  Abxs  pboh  Obiootai. 
8ketch£b  fboh  Toxbstokss.  By  Oxoboe  Y.  Du  Koteb,  Eso., 
M.  E.  L  A.,  District  Surveyor,  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland;  presented  by  him  to  the  labrary  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,  to  form  YoL  X.  of  *'  Antiquarian  Sketches." 

[Read  10th  of  Februaiy,  1868.] 


1 

Name. 

Date. 

Place. 

Coootjr. 

Allen, 

1770 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

2 

Baillie,      . 

1624 

Donaghenry, 

Tyrone. 

3 

Blair,.      . 

1776 

Raloo  and  Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

4 

Blair,  . 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 

6 

Boyd,. 

Colenine, 

Derry. 

6 

Browne, 
/Bryan, 

1 

1763 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

•7 

iBiyunan, 
JBreoan,    , 

1802 

Island  Magee, 

Antrim. 

\Brannioo, 

) 

8 

Buchannan,    . 

1697 

Dunglyen, 

Derry. 

9 

Bull,  .     .     . 

1690 

Donabenry, 

Tyrone. 

10 

Bumey,    . 

1800 

Lame, 

Ajitrim. 

11 

Bums,       .      . 

1729 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

12 

Byrne, 

Donaheory, 

Tyrone. 

13 

Dnngiven, 

Deny. 

14 

Da       .      . 

ditto, 

Derry. 

16 

(Caldwell^  . 
(CallweU,   . 

,  } 

1811 

BaDygally, 

Antrim. 

16 

Campbell, 

1780 

BaUygaUy, 

Antrim. 

17 

Do. 

1823 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

18 

Cwy, 

1716 

Dungiyen, 

Derry. 

19 

Chad, 

1696 

Oldbridge,  Belfast, 

Antrim. 

20 

Retannsnody, 

1807 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

21 

Claris 

1780 

Ballyoarry, 

Antrim. 

22 

Cochrane, 

1780 

Ballywilliam, 

Derry. 

23 

Cooper,     . 

.  1614 

CarrickferguB, 

Antrim. 

24 

Craig, 

• 

1739 

1 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 
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No. 
25 

Name. 

Date. 

Plsoe. 

Coonly. 

DAWion, 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

26 

(O'Donaghy, 

(M'DOQACfaj, 

1776 
1801 

1  Coleraine. 

Deny. 

27 

M'Donald, 

1740 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

28 

Donel, 
Donald,     . 

1761 

Glynn, 

Antrim. 

29 

Danlop,     . 

1781 

KUlowen, 

Derry. 

80 

Danlop,    . 

Coleraine^ 

Deny. 

81 

Fannin, 

Dungiven, 

Derry. 

82 

Fisher, 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

88 

Gardiner,  . 

1682 

Canidcfergos, 

Antrim. 

84 

Garin,      .     . 

1727 

Ballyrashrane, 

85 

Gett7,       . 

1780 

BaUygally, 

Antrim. 

86 

Given, 

Coleriine, 

Deny. 

87 

Glasgow,  . 

1799 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

88 

Graiif,       . 

1800 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 

89 

Haddan,   . 

1791 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

40 

O'Hagan, 

Ballynascfeen, 

Deny. 

41 

Ilamilton, 

Dongiven, 

Deny. 

42 

•Do.       .     . 

1716 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

48 

Do.       .      . 

1782 

Raloo  and  BaUygally, 

Antrim. 

44 

Hay,  .     . 

1780 

Ballycary, 

Deny. 

45 

Holliday,  .     . 

Killowen, 

Derry. 

46 

Holliday,  ?     . 

Dnngiven, 

Deny. 

47 

Holmes,    .     . 

1799 

Lame  and  Ballygahan, 

Antrim. 

48 

Houston,  . 

1765 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

49 

Inrine,      .     . 

1738 

Templemagheiy, 

Fermanagh. 

60 

Irwin, 

1778 

Donaghenry, 

Tyrone, 

61 

Jaffray,    .      . 

1776 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 

52 

Johnston,  ? 

Dnngiven, 

Derry. 

53 

Johnston, . 
(Kein,  .     . 

1767 
1782 

Templemaghery, 

54 

<Kain,  .      . 
(Cain,  .      . 

1792 

1  Island  Magee, 

Antrim. 

66 

Kincaid,   . 

1697 

Island  Magee, 

Antrim. 

56 

M'Knight, 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

67 

Knox, 

1820 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 

58 

Learrooath, 

1726 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

69 

I^ky,      .      . 

1634 
1694 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

60 

I^g^i  •      • 

Carrigfergos, 

Antrim. 

61 

Loan,  .     . 

1779 

Templemaghery, 

Fermanagh. 

62 

Looghridge, 

1816 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

68 

Magill,     .     . 

1780 

BallygaUy, 

Antrim. 

64 

Manfod,    . 

1760 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

65 

Martin,     .      . 

1786 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

66 

Mitchell,  .      . 

1788 

Glynn, 

Antrim. 

67 

Montgomeri,  . 

1614 

Ardbrackan, 

Meath. 

68 

Monntgomery, 

1780 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

69 

Moore,      .     , 

1737 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

70 

M*Mann,  . 

1770 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

71 

Manro,     . 

« 

1772 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

72 

Monroe,    .     < 

1            •           • 

Coleraine^ 

Deny. 
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No. 
78 

Num. 

Date. 

Place. 

County. 

M»Nea], 

1767 

Larne, 

Antrim. 

74 

Parke,       .      . 

1791 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

75 

PattenoD,      . 

1762 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

76 

Patrick,    .      . 

1735 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

77 

Percj,       .     . 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

78 

Rammaga, 

Coleraine, 

Derry. 

79 

Rea,    .     .     . 

1771 

Glynn, 

Antrim. 

80 

Bobinaon, 

Larne, 

Antrim. 

81 

RobinsoD, 

1765 

Baloo, 

Antrim. 

82 

Shaw,       .     . 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

83 

Shaw  and  Bonis  ?     . 

1626 

BaUygally  Caatle, 

Antrim. 

84 

Shutter,    .... 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

85 

Smith,      .     . 

1786 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

86 

M*Spamn,     .      . 

Dongiyen, 

Derry. 

87 

Stade,      .     .     . 

1800 

Ballygally. 

Antrim. 

88 

StepbentoD,    . 

1722 

Dnngiren, 

Deny. 

89 

Symington,     .     . 

1787 

Ballycarry, 

Antrim. 

90 

Templeton,     .      . 

1770 

Donaghenry, 

Tyrone. 

91 

Thorn,       .     .     . 

1798 

Lame, 

Antrim. 

92 

Todd,       .     .     . 

1786 

Coleraine, 

Antrim. 

98 

Thompson, 

1769 

Raloo, 

Antrim. 

94 

(Wate.       .     . 
iWatt,       .     .     , 

1761 
1768 

1  Lame, 

Antrim. 

95 

WatMo,    .     .     . 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

96 

Wilwm,     .     . 

Coleraine, 

Deny. 

97 

Wilfon,     .      . 

Donaghenry, 

Tyrone. 

98 

Willdon,    .     . 

1800 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

99 

WiDe,       .     .     . 

1777 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

100 

Toong?    .      . 

1760 

Ballyraehrane, 

101 

1 

Toong^ 

1799 

Ballygally, 

Antrim. 

Dbscbiptiov  of  thx  TOBEOonrG  101  Coats  op  Abms. 

No.  1.  Allen.  Per  bend  engrailed;  in  chief,  two  creBcents;  in 
base,  a  mnllet  -or  estoile.  Crest,  a  pelican  or  swan; 
motto,  Vireseit  vulnere. 

No.  2.  Baillie.  Party  per  fesse;  chief  in  tierce,  each  charged 
with  three  mullets  in  tierce ;  in  base,  the  moon  decres- 
cent, between  letters  A.  B. ;  motto,  Amor,  honor,  etjus- 
Ueuu 

No.  3.  Blaib.  Three  mascles  on  a  chief  engrailed  over  saltier  en- 
grailed, chai*ged  with  the  same.  Crest,  a  stag  segant; 
motto,  Amoprobus, 

No.  4.  Blaib.  A  saltier  charged  with  four  mascles;  in  chief,  a 
mallet ;  dexter  and  sinister  side,  the  moon  increscent ; 
in  base,  a  garb  or  wheat  sheaf.  Crest,  a  stag  at  speed  on 
wreath  over  helmet  in  profile  ;  plain  for  esqnire ;  motto^ 
A  mo  probui. 
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No.  5.  BoTD.  Party  per  fesse,  chequ^e,  three  crescents — two  and 
one.  Chreat,  a  hand  in  benediction  appanm^e;  motto. 
Confide, 

No.  6.  BaowKE.  Party  per  cheveron  ;  three  flewr-de-lys — ^two  and 
one.  Crest,  quatre  foil  slipped  with  two  leaves — over 
helmet  in  profile;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  7.  Batkak,  BBTKNiur,  Bbenak,  BRAmrioK.  In  bordure,  two 
swords  en  saltier ;  erect  of  combattant.  Crest,  a  helmet 
on  a  wreath  in  profile ;  barred,  for  baron  or  knight. 

No.  8.  BUCHAKA.K.  In  a  tressure  fieury,  a  lion  rampant.  Crest,  a 
hand  appaum6e  holding  a  fish  over  wreath  on  helmet  in 
profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  9.  Bull.  A  tower  embattled,  bearing  three  bulls — one  and 
two — supporters,  dogs.  Crest,  a  mounted  knight  at 
speed,  sword  in  hand,  combattant. 

No.  10.  BuaiTET.  Party  per  fesse ;  in  chief,  a  bended  bow,  with 
arrow  strung  ;  in  base,  three  boots  or  human  legs  cou- 
ple below  the  knee.  Crest,  a  lion's  head  erased ;  motto, 
Sapere  aude  indipe  [«ic  on  tombstone]. 

No.  11.  B17BI7S.  In  chief,  two  mullets  over  a  bugle  horn.  Crest, 
the  moon  increscent  over  wreath  on  helmet  in  profile ; 
plain  for  esquire. 

No.  12.  BvuNB.  In  dexter  chief,  the  moon  decrescent ;  in  fesse,  a 
mermaid;  in  base,  a  garb,  with  three  birds  pecking — 
one  dexter  and  two  sinister.  Crest,  a  hand  appaumee 
over  wreath ;  motto,  Euhra  manus  duarum  bonum. 

No.  13.  Cahav.  Party  per  cross;  in  first,  a  lion  rampant;  in 
second,  a  garb ;  in  third,  a  fiah ;  in  fourth,  a  lymphad  or 
gaily.     Crest,  a  lion  passant  on  a  wreath. 

No.  14.  Cahak.  In  bordure,  party  per  cross;  in  first,  a  lion  ram- 
pant ;  in  second,  a  garb ;  in  third,  a  fish ;  in  fourth,  a 
boat  and  man.  Crest,  a  lion  passant  over  wreath  on 
sovereign  helmet  affiront^e,  barred. 

No.  15.  Oalwell,  Caldwell.  Three  piles  in  chief,  or  a  chief 
daucette,  over  a  field  wavey  or  und^e.  Crest,  an  eaglet 
displayed  over  wreath ;  motto,  In  domino  eonfido. 

No.  16.  Campbell.  Gyroney,  in  a  bordure,  charged  with  crescents. 
Crest,  head  of  sauglier,  or  wild  boar,  over  a  wreath. 

No.  17.  Cakpbell.  In  bordure  engrailed,  a  mullet  on  a  canton  ; 
in  fesse,  head  of  sauglier  coupee ;  in  base,  two  swords  en 
saltier  inverted.  Crest,  a  wolfs  or  dog's  head  and  neck 
erased,  over  a  wreath  on  helmet  in  profile  ;  plain  for 
esquire. 

No.  18.  Cabt.  In  bordure  a  bend  charged  with  three  cinque 
foils;  in  chief,  a  swan.  Crest,  a  swan  on  wreath  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire ;  motto.  Sine  macule. 

No.  10.  Chad.  On  a  bend,  three  cinque  foils;  in  chief,  two;  in 
base,  one  cinque  foil. 
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No.  20.  Chichbsteb  and  RnABUfiiroDT.    Impaled,  in  dexter,  a  chief 
yeit  oyer  a  field  chequ^e,  for  Ghiehester ;  sinister,  three 
wolves*  heads  erased — ^two  and  one— for  Betannsnody. 
Cresty  a  bird  with  snake  in  bill  on  a  helmet  in  profile  ,* 
plain  for  esqnire ;  motto,  InviUm  sequiter  honos ;  or,  Ho- 
nor sequtter/u^imtem. 
No.  21.  Glabk.    In  chief,  a  leopard's  or  Uoness's  face  between  two 
books,  over  a  Jteur-de-lyt.    Crest,  arm  and  hand  holding 
a  book. 
No.  22.  (TocHSANS.    Party  per  cross;  first,   party  per  pale,  gyrony 
on  sinister  side  ;  second  and  l^ird,  boar's  head  erased ; 
fonrth,  a  canton  gyrony.    Crest,  boar's  head  erased  on  a 
wreath ;  motto,  Ife  ohlivmek. 
No.  23.  GoopvB.    Impaled  dexter,  party  per  fesse;    in  chief,  three 
annulets ;  in  base,  a  crescent  over  three  martlets — two 
and  one  ;  sinister  party  per  bend  engrailed ;  in  chief,  an 
escallop.    Crest,  a  lion's  head  erased  on  wreath  over 
hehnet  in  profile ;  barred,  for  baronet  or  knight 
No.  24.  Cfuia.    Party  per  fesse  charged  with  three  crescents,  a  chief 
yiyre,  ermined  in  the  points,  or  a  chief  indented  of  two 
lines,  ermined  in  the  points.     Crest,  mailed  arm  and 
hand,  with  sword  erect  combattant. 
I(o.  25.  Dawsov.    a  bend  engrailed,  three  martlets.    Crest,  a  mul- 
let 
No.  26.  O'DoNAOHT  and  M'Dokacht.    In  a  bordure  a  chevron  ;  in 
chief,  two  lions  rampant  facing;   in  base,   a  sauglier. 
Crest,  arm  couple  at  die  elbow,  with  hand  and  dagger. 
No.  27.  M'DoNALD.     In  bordure  three  eastern  crowns— two  and  one ; 
mullet  in  honor  point.     Crest,  mailed  arm,  hand  with 
scimitar  combattant,  on  a  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile, 
barred,  for  baronet  or  knight;  supporters,  savage  men 
clubbed. 
No.  28.  DoKXL,  or  Donald.     In  bordure  a  Uon  rampant ;   in  dexter 
cluef,  a  hand  couple  at  the  wrist     Crest,  a  castle  on 
wreath ;  motto,  Jfy  hcpe  is  centred  in  thee. 
No.  29.  DuiTLOP.    In  bordure  an  imperial  eagle,  or  eagle  with  two 
heads  respectively  lookiDg  to  the  dexter  and  sinister  side. 
Crest,  a  hand  holding  a  pennon  over  wreath  on  helmet  in 
profile,  barred,  for  baron  or  knight ;  motto,  Merito, 
No.  30.  DuNLOP.  Three  bugle  horns — ^two  and  one ;  party  per  chevron 
chequ^e.    Crest,  imperial  eagle  on  wreath ;  motto,  Sui' 
vey  raieon. 
No.  31.  Faknih.    In  bordure  three  martlets — two  and  one,  party  per 
chevron.    Crest,  a  martlet  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  pro- 
file ;  plain  for  esquire ;  motto.  Solo  in  deo  epee. 
No.  32.  FiBHSB.     Three  fish.    Crest,  horse's  head  and  neck  couple,  on 
a  wreath ;  motto,  Oaudiam  adferro. 
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No.  33.  Ga&dnsb.  Three  wolves'  or  dogs*  heads  erased — ^two  and  one; 
party  per  chevron  charged  with  two  lioncells.  Crest,  a 
demi  Wyvem. 

No.  34.  Gatin.  In  bordure  a  saltier  engrailed  over  a  sword  in  pale. 
Crest,  mullet  in  middle  chief. 

No.  35.  Grttt.  Three  boars'  heads  couple,  with  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence— ^void. 

No.  36.  Given.  Party  per  chevron,  gules ;  in  chief,  three  mullets ; 
in  base,  a  lion  rampant.  Crest,  mailed  arm  and  hand 
holding  a  mullet  pierced. 

No.  37.  Glasgow.  In  pale,  a  tree  in  leaf  rising  from  a  mound ;  dexter 
side  a  fish,  with  ring  in  mouth ;  sinister  side,  a  bell  sus- 
pended from  a  branch.  Crest,  the  dove  with  olive  branch 
on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  38.  GnAie.  Lion  rampant  Crest,  demi  lion  rampant  crowned 
royal,  with  dagger  erect  in  dexter  paw ;  motto,  Pro  rege 
in  tyrannoB, 

No.  39.  Hadoan.  Party  per  chevron — two  and  one;  three  garbs.  Crest, 
a  wreath. 

No.  40.  O'HAeAN.  Party  per  fesse ;  base,  party  per  pale ;  in  chief, 
an  imperial  eagle.  Crest,  a  square  pennon  on  a  helmet 
in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  41.  Hamilton.  Impailed  dexter  aide,  three  cinque  foils — ^two 
and  one,  with  lozenge  in  honor  point;  sinister  side  three 
bends  sinister,  with  crescent  in  dexter  chief.  Crest,  an 
oak  tree  fructed  and  penetrated  transversely  in  the  main 
stem  by  a  frame  saw  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile, 
barred,  for  baron  or  knight 

No.  42.  Hakilton.  In  bordure  three  cinque  foils — ^two  and  one. 
Crest,  oak  tree  and  frame  saw ;  motto,  TVotf^A.* 

No.  43.  Hakilton.  Three  martlets — two  and  one ;  party  per  fesse, 
ermin^e.  Crest,  a  garb  on  wreath ;  motto,  Ood  feeds  the 
crows. 

No.  44.  Hat.  Three  inescutcheons,  void — two  and  one.  Crest,  bi- 
com  head  and  neck  erased,  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain 
for  esquire  ;  motto.  Malum  hone  unice. 

No.  45.  HouJDAT.  In  bordure  a  saltier  in  a  canton,  or  quarter  cut 
off ;  in  sinister  side  a  sword  in  pale  erect  over  a  crescent 
Crest,  boar's  head  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  bar- 
red, for  baron  or  knight. 

No.  46.  HoLLiDAT  ?  In  bordure,  three  mullets  in  chief  over  a  bugle 
horn.  Crest,  wolPs  or  dog's  head  erased  on  wreath  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  barred,  for  baron  or  knight 


•  S«e  **  English  Henldry/*  by  BouteH,  p.  162.   Londoii :  CumU,  Fetter,  and  Galpin, 
1867. 
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Ko.  47.  HoLicxs.    lion  rampant  of  the  field.     Crest,  stag's  bead  and 

neck  couple  on  a  wreath. 
No.  48.  HovsTOK.  Three  quatrefoils,  two  and  one ;  party  per  chevron*; 

ermin^e.     Crest,  an  hour-glass  on  wreath  over  hebnet  in 

profile;  barred,  for  baronet  or  knight. 
No.  49.  iRYDfx.    Three  goblets  or  garbs — ^two  and  one;   party  per 

chevron.    Crest,  a  hand  coupee,    at  the  wrist  holding  a 

thistle,  slipped,  on  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 
No.  50.  In  bordure.    Three  estoiles  of  eight  rays — one  and  two;  party 

per  fesse.   Crest,  arm  couple  at  the  elbow ;   hand  holdmg  a 

thistle,  slipped.    Motto,  Sub  8oli,  sub  umbra  vtr. 
Na  51.  Japfbat.    Paly  of  three;   second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  ermin6e. 

Over  all  a  fesse,  charged  with  three  mullets.    Crest,  the  sun 

in  splendour,  on  a  wreath,  over  a  helmet,  in  profile ;  plain 

for  esquire.    Motto,  Post  nubiba  Phoebus, 
No.  52.  JoHNSiov.    In  bordure.     Three  human  hearts — two  and  one. 

Crest,  hand  couple  at  the  wrist,  with  dagger. 
No.  53.  JoHKSTOK.    In  duef,  three  wool  sacks;  in  base,  a  saltier,  in 

bordure.     Crest,  a  rouelle  spur,  winged  on  a  wreath,  over 

helmet  in  profile;  barred  for  baronet  or  knight.    Motto, 

Nunpuim  nanparatus. 
No.  54.  Ksur,  Kadt,  Caiit.     On  a  chief,  three  mullets;     a  hand 

couple  at  the  wrist.    Crest,  a  garb  on  wreath,  over  helmet, 

in  profile;  plain  for  esquire.    Motto,  Amor  probus. 
No.  55.  KnTKAin.     In   bordure,   a  fesse   ermin^e;    in   chief,    two 

mullets ;    in  base,  a  tower.     Crest,  naked  arm   couple,  at 

the  wrist,  with  hand  holding  dagger  erect  on  helmet ;  in 

profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  knight. 
No.  56.  M'KjaeHT.    In  bordure.    Party  per  cross,  first  and  fourth; 

a  hand  and  wrist  couple,  holding  a  cross  pat^e  fitch^e; 

second  and  third,  a  tower.     Crest,  a  tower. 
No.  57.  Khox.  Three  boars'  heads  couple — two  and  one ;  in  pale,  a 

battle  axe.    Crest,  hand  and  wrist  couple,  with  battte-axe, 

combattant  on  a  wreath. 
No.  58.  LiABMOUTH.    Per  cross,  first  and  fourth ;  a  chevron,  charged 

with  three  masdes;     second  and  third,  a  fesse,  charged 

with  three  cinque  foils.    Crest,  quartre  foU,  slipped,  with 

leaves ;  on  a  wreath  over  helmet,  in  profile ;  plain,  for  esquire. 
No.  69.  LscxT.    Three  mullets — two  and  one ;  party  per  chevron. 
No.  60.  Lboo.  Stag's  head,  cabossed.   Crest,  coronet  with  four  plumes. 

Motto,  Gaudit  tentamine  virtus. 
No.  61.  LoAK.    Three  swords,  paily,  erect,  of  the  field;    two  mullets 

in  chief.    Crest,  demi-lion  rampant,  holding  a  mtdlet  in  the 

dexter  paw,  on  wreath,  over  helmet,  in  profile;  plain  for 

esquire.    Motto,  Virtuie  etfdes. 
No.  62.  LovomuDes.  In  diief,  three  mullets ;  in  base,  a  stag  tripping. 

Crest,  a  martlet  on  a  wreath. 
No.  63.  Maoill.    Three  martlets — ^two  and  one. 
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No.  64.  Makfoo.    Lion  rampant;    queue  fourchee.     Greet,  a  garb, 

on  wreath,   over  helmet,  in  profile;   barred  for  baron  or 

knight 
No.  65.  Mabtin.    Three  crescents ;  party  per  chevron.     Crest,  a  lion 

rampant,  with  crescent  in  dexter  paw,  on  wreath. 
No.  66.  MiTCHSLL.     Three  greyhounds  running,  in  pale.     Crest,  hand 

and  open  book  on  a  wreath,  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for 

esquire.     Motto,  Pr988  forward  to  the  mark  for  the  prize. 
No.  67.  MovreoKSBL     In  bordure.     Sword  and  club  in  saltier  (sword 

erect  from  sinister,  club  depressed  from  dexter  side),  in  middle 

chief,  and  dexter  and  sinbter  side,  a  fleur-de-lys ;    in  base, 

three  signet  rings — one  and  two.  Crest,  hand  holding  fleur- 

de-lys,  slipped,  over  wreath  on  sovereign  helmet  affix>nt^e 

of  six  bars. 
No.  68.  MoTJNTGOicxKT.     Party  per  fesse,  sword  erect  in  pale — first 

and  fourth ;   three  fleur-de-lys — ^two  and  one— second  and 

third ;  three  roundells  or  annulets,  two  and  one.    Crest,  a 

ship  in  full  sail  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  barred 

for  baron  or  knight.    Motto,  Garde  hien. 
No.  69.  MooKB.    Party  per  fesse,  chained  with  three  mullets.    Crest,  a 

garb  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 
No.  70.  M*MuKir.     Party  per  chevron ;  three  anchors — ^two  and  one. 

Crest,  a  lymphad  on  wreath,  over  a  sovereign  helmet  a£&ont^e 

of  six  bars.     Motto,  Mold  sure. 
No.  71 .  Mimao.    A  sovereign  helmet  affirontee  of  six  bars  crested  with 

eagle  displayed.  Crest,  oocatrice,  head  erased  on  wreath  over 

helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  knight. 
No.  72.  Mtjvboe.   Impailed ;  dexter  side,  a  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for 

esquire,  crested  with  a  raven ;  sinister  side,  lion  rampant. 

Crest,  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 
No.  73.  M'Nbal.     In  bordure,  party  per  pale  ;  dexter  side^  party  per 

fesse  charged  with  a  fish,  in  chief,  a  hand  coupee  at  the  wrist; 

in  base,  alien  rampant ;  sinister  side^  party  per  fesse,  charged 

with  three  mullets;  in  chief,  a  lion  rampant;  in  base,  a 

lymphad.    Crest,  mailed  arm,  with  hand  holding  dagger 

combattant  on  a  wreath. 
No.  74.  Pabk.  Per  fesse  counter  componey ;  three  stags'  heads,  cabossed. 

Motto,  Proffidentia  me  eommitto. 
No.  75.  Patbbson.     In  chief,  three  mullets,  on  base  embattled ;  three 

pelicans.     Crest,   hand  with  dagger  erect  on  wreath  over 

helmet  in  profile;  plain  for  esquire.     Motto,  Pro  rege  et 

grege. 
No.  76.  Patbicx.     Three  greyhounds  running — two  and  one.     Crest, 

a  stag  tripping ;  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for 

esquire. 
No.  77.  Pebct.  Three  towers— two  and  ona  Crest,  a  tower  with  demi- 

lion  rampant,  holding  a  pennon ;  supporters,  wingless  wy- 

vems;  tails;  no^v^ess. 
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No.  78.  Raw  AGE.  In  bordore ;  ragged  staff  in  fesse ;  three  unicorn 
heads,  neck  coupee — two  and  one.  Crest,  nnicom's  head  and 
neck  couple,  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for 
baron  or  knight. 

Ko.  79.  Rka.  In  bordore;  three  stags  at  speed.  Crest,  a  stag  at  gaze 
on  a  wreath.    Motto,  In  omnia  promptus, 

'No,  80.  RoBiiTsoN.  In  bordnre ;  three  wyrem  heads  erased  —two  and 
one,  with  three  moons  incressent  in  fesse.  Crest,  hand  sup- 
porting earl's  coronet  on  wreath;  oyer  helmet  in  profile; 
plain  for  esquire. 

No.  81.  RoBHTSoy.  Three  wolves'  heads  erased — two  and  one,  with 
three  crescents— one  and  two.  Crest,  a  crown  royal  over 
helmet  in  profile;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  82.  Shaw.    Three  covered  cups,  jewelled — two  and  one. 

No.  83.  Shaw  and  Busns?  In  bordure  party  per  pale;  dexter  side, 
three  covered  cups — two  and  one,  with  mallet  in  honor 
point  for  cadency,  for  Shaw;  on  sinister  side  three  tablets — 
two  and  one.  With  hunting  horns  in  fesse  for  Bums? 
Motto,  Oods  prtwidens  4$  my  inheritans,* 

No.  84.  Bhttttbr.  Three  bars  wavey,  in  middle  chief,  a  demi-lion 
rampant.  Crest,  a  ship  in  Ml  sail,  on  wreatii  over  helmet, 
hi  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  85.  SiOTH.  Fafty  per  saltier,  charged  with  a  garb  in  fesse,  in 
chief,  dexter  and  sinister  side,  a  crescent  Crest,  hand 
holding  a  pen,  on  wreath. 

No,  86.  M'Spabbok.  In  bordure,  a  garb  over  a  sickle.  Crest,  dove 
with  olive  branch ;  supporters,  dexter  side,  a  lion  rampant ; 
sinister  side,  an  eagle  folded.    Motto,  Pro  patria. 

No.  87.  Steele.     On  a  fesse  three  masdes ;    in  dexter  chief  a  mullet. 

No.  88.  Stepheksoit.  In  bordure,  a  crescent  in  middle  chief ;  infssse, 
a  rose  or  cinque  foil;  on  dexter  and  sinister  sides,  two 
martlets,  in  pale;  in  base,  three  javelin  heads,  in  pale, 
depressed.  Crest,  swan  or  eagle ;  in  profile,  displayed,  on 
wreath,  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  89.  Stkivgton.  Party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  a  sword  erect, 
per  bend,  with  mullet  in  chief,  and  base ;  sinister  side,  an 
eaglet  displayed.  Crest,  a  unicorn  head  with  neck  couple, 
on  wreath,  over  helmet,  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  knight. 

No.  90.  Temflbtoit.  A  cock  in  chief  on  a  cross,  saltier,  with  club 
erect  in  sinister  chief.   Crest,  a  church.     Motto,  Pietas. 

No.  91.  Thok.  a  bend,  charged  with  two  crescents,  and  mullet  in 
fesse.    Crest,  a  stag's  head  and  neck  erased;  on  a  wreath. 

No.  92.  Todd.  Per  bend ;  three  human  hearts — two  and  one.  Crest, 
mailed  arm  with  hand  holding  dagger,  combattant. 


*  From  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  to  the  old  castle  of  Ballygally,  Larne,  now  used  as 
a  coast-guard  station. 
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No.  98.  Thompsok.  Per  fesse;  engrailed,  charged  with  three  muUets; 
in  dexter  chief,  the  sun  in  splendour.  Crest,  a  garb  on  a 
helmet,  in  profile;  plain  for  esquire.    Motto,  Amor  prohtu. 

No.  94.  Wate  or  Watt.  On  a  chief,  the  moon  increscent  between 
two  mullets ;  in  base,  a  tree  in  leaf  on  a  mound.  Crest,  a 
crescent  on  wreath,  over  helmet,  in  profile;  barred  for 
baronet  or  knight.    Motto,  Oradatim, 

"No,  95.  Watson.  Per  cheyron;  thr^  martlets— *two  and  one,  and 
three  crescents— one  and  two.  Crest,  wolf's  head  erased,  with 
neck  coroneted,  on  wreath.     Motto,  ^ue  quam  videre. 

No.  96.  Wilson.  In  bordure,  per  chevron;  in  chief,  two  mallets; 
in  base,  a  crescent  Crest,  mailed  arm  with  hand  and  dagger 
erect. 

No.  97.  Wilson.    Per  chevron ;   three  crescents — ^two  and  one. 

No.  98.  WiLLSON.  Per  chevron ;  three  mallets — two  and  one.  Crest, 
demi-lion  rampant,  on  wreath.     Motto,  Semper  vigilanu. 

No.  99.  Wilis.  Impaled ;  dexter  side,  party  per  fesse ;  in  chief,  a 
fox  passant ;  in  base,  two  mullets ;  sinister  side,  parte  per 
cross;  first  and  fourth,  three  mullets — ^two  and  one;  second 
and  third,  three  signet  rings — two  and  one.  Crest,  an 
hour-glass,  on  wreath,  over  helmet,  in  profile;  plain  for 
esquire.* 

No.  100.  YouNO.  Party,  per  fesse ;  in  chief  three  lions  rampant ;  in 
fesse.  Crest,  a  wolfs  or  leopard's  head  erased  over  a  coronet. 

No.  101.  Young.  A  trellis.  Over  all  a  fesse;  charged  with  three  roses. 


*  Anns  on  siiuster  side,  posiiblj  for  Montgomeri. 

^of  e.— The  mottoes  are  given  as  they  are  cat  on  the  tombstones. 

In  almost  every  instanoe  the  form  of  the  shield  adopted  in  the  drawings  is  oonven- 
tional,  as  it  would  have  occnpied  too  much  time  to  have  copied  that 'given  on  the  carv. 
ings.— G.  V.  D. 
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1.  Thb  object  of  the  present  Paper  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  various  disturbing  forces  which  act  upon  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies produce  any  permanent  effect  upon  their  rotation ;  and,  secondly, 
supposing  such  an  effect  to  exist  in  general,  to  ascertain  under  what 
circumstances  it  will  cease  to  do  so — ^that  is  to  say,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  would  rotate  permanently  without  any  but 
periodic  changes. 

The  inquiry  may  be  of  some  interest,  for  two  reasons : — ^First,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  observed  acceleration  in  the  motion  of  the 
moon  has  been  only  partially  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  the 
excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  to  which  cause  part  of  it,  though  not 
much  more  than  half,  is  undoubtedly  due ;  that  is,  if  we  calculate 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  time  of  an  ancient  eclipse — ^say  2500years  i^ — ^it  is  found  that, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  acceleration  product  by  the  cause  men- 
tioned, that  their  angular  distance  so  calculated  does  not  agree  with 
what  it  was  actually  observed  to  have  been.  Now,  such  an  error  might 
be  produced  either  by  an  error  in  the  supposed  velocity  of  the  moon,  or 
of  that  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  of  the  earth  ;  but  both  these  have  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  found  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
There  is,  however,  a  third  cause  which  would  give  rise  to  the  same  dis- 
crepancy between  theory  and  observation-*namely,  an  error  in  the  meth 
sure  of  time — ^just  as  an  error  in  a  ship*s  longitude  at  sea  might  be 
caused  by  an  error  in  the  rate  of  the  chronometer.  Just  so  an  error  in 
the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  a  certain  number  of  years  ago 
might  be  caused  by  an  error  of  any  one  of  the  three  elements  which 
enter  into  it — ^the  length  of  the  year,  the  length  of  the  month,  and  the 
length  of  the  day;  and  so  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  length  of  the  day  has 
undeigone  any  sensible  alteration  since  the  date  of  the  eclipse  above 
spoken  of,  the  real  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  must  be 
different  to  what  would  be  supposed  if  the  length  of  the  day  had  re- 
mained invariable ;  and  thus  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
would  also  be  different.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  by  M.  Delaunay 
that  possibly  the  length  of  the  day-— or,  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of 
the  earth's  rotation — had  varied. 

In  the  next  place,  the  moon,  and  it  is  said  satellites  generally,  turn 
always  the  same  face  towards  their  primaries ;  that  is,  they  rotate  about 
their  axes  in  the  same  time  that  they  perform  a  revolution  about 
their  primary.  And  it  has  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  cause  for 
this ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  body  about  which  they  revolve  exerts 
any  influence  upon  them  which  would  affect  the  rotatory  motion,  so  as 
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to  make  it  coincide  in  period  with  that  in  the  orbit,  euppodng  that 
there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  they  did  not  do  sa 

The  general  results  arrived  at  may  be  thus  stated : — 

(1).  That  in  all  bodies  which  are  perfectly  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  three  planes  containing  their  principal  axes  of  rotation,  such  as 
an  ellipsoid  (not  one  of  revolution),  tiiere  is  no  permanent  change  pro- 
duced ;  nor  in  any  in  which  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  two 
principal  axes  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  it  is  revolv- 
ing are  equal ;  I  think  there  is  a  permanent  change  whenever  the  three 
moments  are  unequal,  though  the  body  may  be  perfectly  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  each  axis ; 

(2).  That  in  other  cases  there  is  in  general  a  permanent  change 
produced; 

(^).  That  in  the  case  of  the  earth  disturbed  by  the  lunar  moon,  the 
change  produced  will  be  so  very  small  as  to  account  for  a  very  minute 
fraction  of  the  whole  amount  required  to  explain  the  phenomena  above 
alluded  to ; 

(4^.  That  one  condition  under  which  there  will  be  no  permanent 
variation,  is  when  the  time  of  rotation  nearly  or  exactly  coincides  with 
that  in  the  orbit ;  but  this  is  only  one  out  of  several  other  such  rela- 
tions as  might  exist;  just  as  there  are  always  several  positions  in 
which  a  body  might  remain  in  statical  equilibrium ;  and  that  in  some 
cases,  though  not  in  all,  the  forces  are  such  as  to  produce  the  relation 
above  spoken  of;  and,  lastly, 

(5).  That  the  effects  are  enormously  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  a  sa- 
tellite described  by  its  primary  than  vice  versd. 

I  have  supposed,  in  treating  the  question,  only  one  disturbing  force 
to  be  acting  upon  the  body,  and  also  that  its  orbit  is  a  fixed  plane ; 
neither  of  which,  especially  for  the  earth  or  moon,  is  strictly  the  case, 
but  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  present  purpose ;  also,  I 
have  supposed  the  body  to  be  entirely  soUd,  instead  of  being  partially 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fluid.  Mr.  Airy,  however,  is  said  to  have 
examined  the  effect  of  the  tidal  wave,  which  it  was  supposed  might  by 
its  position,  &c.,  produce  some  retardation  upon  the  earth's  motion,  and 
has  found  it  to  be  insensible. 

Besult  (4.)  has  been  spoken  of  as  only  an  approximate  one — ^indeed, 
to  pretend  to  extract  anylJiing  more  out  of  differential  equations  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  successive  approximations,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  would  seem  almost  to  amount  to  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

%  The  differential  equations  of  motion  are 

dw.      C-B  1^  sVi-VSi 


d»t     A^C  1  _  «i  - x», 


dt         B       ^  '     B        (»-»,» +  y-yi« +  /-*,•)' 
dw,     B^A  _1  y%x  -  *yi 


\  A. 
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The  Bolation  of  these  equatioiiB  will  give  the  Talues  of  «ii,  «;„  and  u^ 
and  these  being  knoiniy  the  yalue  of  «  =  v^w,*  +  w/  +  tu*,  or  the  value 
of  the  Telocity  about  the  actual  or  instantaneous  axes  of  rotation  is 
known  also ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  quantities  w^,  «s,  or  w^,  contain  any 
term  which  increases  with  the  time,  and  is  not  periodic,  there  will  be 
a  permanent  change.  The  body  is  supposed  to  be  rotating  very  nearly 
about  the  axis  of  s,  about  which  to^  is  the  velocity,  and  where  wi,  w^f  »>> 
are  Ihe  angular  velocitieB  about  the  principal  axes,  A^  J9,  C,  the  moments 
of  inertia  about  the  same ;  also  Xi,  y^,  Zi,  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  par- 
ticle m  Inferred  to  the  principal  axes,  the  origin  being  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  disturb^  body,  and  x,  y,  s,  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
disturbed  body,  the  plane  of  x,  y  being  that  of  the  orbit,  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  planes  of  ^i,  y^  and  x,  y,  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  origin  as 
before. 

Let  f  be  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  x^  y,  and  Xi,  yx ;  0  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  disturbed  body  measured  from  the  axis  of  x  on  the  plane 
^  the  orbit,  0  the  right  ascension  of  the  axis  of  Xi  measured  on  the 
phine  oixi,  y,  that  is,  the  angular  distance  of  the  axis  of  osi  from  that 
of  x;  r  the  dbtance  of  the  disturbing  body  from  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
turbed, and  Ti  the  distance  of  any  particle  m  from  the  origin.  Then  we 
shall  have  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

X     1  +  cos  <       , ,      -^     1  -  cos «        .^      -. 
-  »  — - — cos(0  -  ^)  + ^—  cos  (^  +  0) 

y        l+cos«  .   .,     _,     l-cos«  .    ,^      ^. 
^- _8m(0-^ _-Bin(0  +  tf) 

s  8  -  Bin  <  sin  ^. 
Equations  which  are  usually  given  in  the  form 

X 

-«8in^cos0  +  cos<cos0sin0,  &c. 

r 

But  the  form  given  above  will  be  much  the  most  convenient  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  equations  {A)  can  oidy  be  solved  by  successive 
approximation.  The  first  approximation  will  be  when  the  right  hand 
member  is  0,  that  is,  when  tiiere  is  no  disturbing  foree,  or  when  the  dis* 
tnrbed  body  is  sphericaL  The  next  will  be  when  the  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  spheroids  of  revolution.  This  very  nearly  represents  the  case  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  variety  of  irregu- 
larities both  of  form  and  density,  will  not  aeewrately  do  so ;  and  it  be- 
comea  therefore  necessary  to  examine  what  will  be  tiie  general  e£fect  of 
the  said  inequalities  of  surface ;  and  specially  to  see  whether  there  will 
be  any  permanent  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  rotation  arising  from 
them.  Supposing  such  to  exist,  it  is  manifest  that  in  consequence  of 
the  bodies  being  so  nearly  spherical,  it  will  take  place  very  slowly  ; 
but  the  ultimate  amount  of  alteration  will  be  none  the  less  than  if  the 
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inequalitieB  which  produced  it  were  more  considerable;  only  it  will 
take  more  time  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  state. 

To  calculate,  then,  the  effect  of  the  disturbing  force,  we  must  de- 
velop the  right-hand  members  of  equations  {A).  To  begin  with  the 
first.    The  quantity  to  be  developed  maj  be  put  in  the  form 

«»i  +  yyi  +  Ml     3  fi' 
f*  2  H  "** 


or 


2  i^  ^' 


1  3 

«  -j-2«  {%y^  -  y^,)  +  -^  2m  («y,  -  yi ,)  (a»,  +  yy,  +  »,) 

1  3 

=  —  («2  (my,)  -  yS  (mj,)  +  —  («r  2  (««iyi) 

+  «y  2m  (y,*  -  «,*)  +  («•  -  y«)  2m  (  yi«i  -  iry  2(m  i,x,) 

rejecting  for  the  present  the  further  terms  in  the  development. 

By  the  property  of  the  centre  of  grayity  and  the  principal  axed,  the 
terms  2(m  y,),  &a,  and  also  S(m  Xiyi),  &o.,  vanish  ;  tad  it  isre  - 
duced  to 

Q  3 

—  ty  2m  (y,«  -  «,«),    or  —  ly  2m  (y,"  +  a?,*  -  (»,« +  «,«)) 

or  ^^yi^'C), 

hence  the  first  of  equations  {A)  becomes 

similarly  rfwj     2I  -  (7  8»       A "  C 

dt  B       ^  '     r*  B 

dw^     B'A  SfiL       B-A 

and  if  in  these  we  substitute  the  values  of  xy  and  s,  given  above,  they 
will  become 

dw^      C-B  ZfLC-B.     /l+cosi       ,.     __. 

^»+— pa.,«,,  =  ----^    sm.(^— ^— cos(0-2(?) 

cos  I  COS  0 COB  (^  +  20) 
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im,     A-C  S  ^  A-C  .     foMt+l   .   ,.     „^, 

^  + -g- «.-'.  =  3  ^ -g- Bin  .  ^--^- Bm  (0  -  20)  - 


.      ,       CO0i  -  1     .     ,  ,       ^^) 

coB<Bm0+ —  Bm(0  +  2^ 


+  i  nn  'i  on  20  +     ^  sin  (20  +  20\ 

In  the  first  of  these  three  there  are  three  terms  on  the  right-hand  side, 
each  of  which  heing  integrated  will  give  a  term  in  w^  of  the  general 
form  S  sin  (%) ;  and  corresponding  to  ti^  there  will  also  be  a  term  in  w, 
of  the  fozm  Xcos  (x).    Now,  if  these  two  are  substituted  for  ii*i  and 

itft  in  the  function  — -^^  »|W,  which  occurs  on  the  left  side  of  the 

third  of  the  above  equations,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  onl  j  produce 
a  periodic  term ;  but  this  is  because  one  of  them  is  a  sine,  and  the 
o^ier  a  oosine.  If,  however,  thej  had  both  of  them  been  sines,  or 
both  cosines,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different,  and  the  multi- 
plication €i  them  together  would  have  produced  a  constant  term. 
What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  see  whether  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  dbturbing  function  will  produce  any  such  terms.  And  it 
is  very  readily  that  it  does  produce  a  considerable  number  of  them,  cor- 
responding to  different  combinations  of  0  and  0  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  in  the  equations  last  formed.  Those  which  I  shall  select  for  exa- 
mination at  present  are  those  which  have  ^  -  0  for  their  argument ;  so 
that  we  must  develop  the  disturbing  fdnotion  so  as  to  include  all  terms 

of  the  form  sin0-0orcos0-0  wherever  they  occur  in  the  first  tw^ 
equations ;  that  is,  those  for  w^  and  w^ 

Let  us  resume,  therefore,  the  two  last  terms  in  equation  {fi)  which 
had  been  rejected,  and  which  will  contain  all  the  terms  of  lowest  di- 
mensions of  the  form  required,  we  shall  then  have  for  this  part  of  the 
function  on  the  right  side  of  the  equation  for  wi 

substituting  the  values  of  z,  y,  &c.,  in  this,  and  retaining  only  terms  of 
the  form  sin  0-  d,  cos  0  -  ^,  the  first  part  of  this  expression  will  give 

1   ^  A*'o/      .   \  1  ■♦•CO**    .    /  .      ^x 
for  shortness,  let 

1  4-  cos  t  -  1  -  COB  « 

— - —  =»  a  and —  «  p 


I 
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alBO  let  S  (m  riUi),  &c.,  be  denoted  bj  ri%y  and  similar  ezpieBsionB  for 

the  others. 

Also  the  latter  part  will  give 

-  2  Y  "  ^"*  ("yi  ■"  y*»)  (^^1* + yVi* + «^i*  +  2a?y  «iyi  +  2«jr  «i«,  4-  2y«yifx) 

Multiplying  these  two  factors  together,  and  retaining  aU  sach  terms  as 
are  either  of  one  dimension  x  and  y,  or  of  three  dimensions,  which  are 
the  only  ones  which  will  prodace  terms  of  the  form  required,  we 
haye 

-  2  "2"  ^  f  «*yi  a^  +  (y»-2i?y)y/ii  +j^«?  +  2(ay  -  xs^)1d^\ 

Now, 
X  s  a  cos  0  -  ^  4-  /3  eos  0  +  0,     and    y  =  'asin0-0-/36in0+^ 


.-.  z^ "  i(a'4|/3*)  f  ^*  cos  20  -  2^  +  a/3  cos  2^  -f  a/3  cos  2^ 

+  i/3*  COS  20 +  20 

t 

Multiplying  this  by  the  value  of  y,  and  retaining  terms  whose  argu- 
ment is  0  -  0, 


«»y-(-i(«^  +  «i/3»)  +  i«*  +  f«/^-i"/^)«»*-^=-i(«'  +  2/3"a)8m0-0 

which  is  the  coefficient  of  XiUx  above. 
Also  in  like  manner 


and 

^y  =  - 

thecoefl 
hat  of 

y»  =  -  1  (i^  +  2/8«o)  Bin  f  - 
sin'f 

-0 
-/Ssin 

2^)) 

-  -— ■  (1  -  cos  20)  (a  sin  0  -  d  H 

0  +  £?) 

a/3  COB  20 

-  J/3"  COB  20  + 

Thus 
and  t 

-jBin»«(2«-/3)sin0-ft 

Icient  of  yi'xi  becomes 

-(}(a-  +  2/3««)-sin>i)4a- 

also 

jei'  is  '  1  sin'f  2a  -  /3  sin  0 

m 

and 

+  /3»)  -  ^*  cos  20  -  20  +  ^0/3  cos 
.-.  2y'  =  J(o'  +  2oj8»)  008  0  • 

2$ 

xz^  -  \  Bin'*  2a  -  /3  COB  0  -  0 
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ao  that  the  codBcient  of 


a?iyi«,  iB  i(«'  +  Sa/S"  -  2o  -  /3)  COB  0  -  «^ 
inalriTig  these  sabstitutionsy  we  have 

+  J  y  ~  |a>  +  2j8«a)i?F,  +  (•(a»  +  2i8»«)  -  4a  -  2/9  sin'O  y?i 

+  Bm>*  (2a  -  i8)^|  MB  (0  -  ^) 
1  15^ 


-  -J  —  ^  (a*  +  2o/5*  -  2a  -  ^  sin**)  «^y,/i  cos  0  -  ^ 


and  the  whole  eoefficient  of  sin  0  -  ^  will  be  the  quantity  jtut  fotmd, 
minna  the  quantity  first  found  aboye,  that  is,  it  will  be 

^  ~  j^  { (•'  +  2j8"a)  ^,  +  {Z{c?  +  2/3*a)  sin'i  (4«  -  2^))  ^ 

+  8in«4(2a-^)V)  -|«n^! 


call  this,  for  shortness,  -j  My^  and  the  coefficient  of  cos  0  -  S,  just 
given,  --J  N,    Then  the  equation  for  «i  will  become 


— i  +  — _-  «,«,=  — ify  sin  0  - «?  -  jNdfXA  <f>'0, 
and  in  like  manner 


^^  +— ^«,«,»-  — iVBin^-d+-gif,coe0-d 

where  if,  is  what  M^  becomes  when  Xi  and  yi  are  interchanged.  In 
order  that  these  may  be  integrated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  express  0  and 
e  in  terms  of  t ;  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  remark 
upon  the  quantities  S(ifi  XiW  &c.,  which  occur  continually.  We  may 
always  choose  the  axes  so  as  to  make 

2  {mxi)  =  0,     S  (mxiffi)  =  0,  Ac ; 

bat  not  so  as  to  satisfy  any  further  conditions,  such  as 

2  (wariVi)»     2  (wa?,«z,  =  0. 

But  there  is  one  case  in  which  a  certain  class  of  these  quantities  will 
always  TaQish.    Whenerer  the  body  is  perfectly  symmetrical  in  term 
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and  density  with  respect  to  the  plsnes  which  contain  its  prinoipal  axes, 
it  is  manifest  that  all  quantities  of  the  form  S  (m  Xi%^\  &c.,  when 
either  p  or  q  axe  odd  numbers,  will  Tanish.  Thus,  suppose  ^  to  be  aa 
odd  number,  then  any  particle  m  having  S|  for  one  of  its  co-ordinates 
will  always  be  accompanied  by  another  having  -  ii  for  one  of  its  co- 
ordinates ;  hence  the  sum  of  these  will  vanish.  Now,  these  are  the 
sort  of  quantities,  both  in  the  example  which  I  have  chosen,  namely, 
terms  depending  upon  sin  0  -  9  and  cos  0  -  0,  and  in  all  other  cases 
whatever  where  constant  terms  can  be  produced.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  therefore,  the  quantities  in  the  equations  for  c^i,  &c.,  on  the  right 
side  will  vani^ ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  for  such  bodies  as  the 
earth,  moon,  &c.,  whose  form,  though  nearly  spherical,  -ftc.,  differs 
from  it  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  surfiice,  &o. 

IntegnUion  dfike  Ihfireniial  Efuati^m. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  equations  for  determining  ^,  &c., 
which  are  given  m  all  dynamical  treatises  of  motion  about  a  fixed  point, 
will  be  useful,  viz. : — 

tUp  cos* ,  . 

-_  =  4»,  -  -7—  («»,  sm  ^  f  *»,  cos  <p) 
at  sm  t 

dy/r  1 

-^=  -  -: —  («»i  sin^  +  «»3  cos^) 

at         sin « 

di 


-T  =  $i\  COB  ^  -  «»j  sm  ^ 


t 


in  which  \(/  is  the  longitude  (measured  backwards)  of  the  moveable  axis 
of  Xn  referred  to  a  fixed  line. 

The  first  of  them  will  give  us  an  approximate  value  for  0 :  to  use 
it  we  must  first  find  w^.  Now,  neglecting  the  disturbing  force,  as  also 
products  of  a>|iiis,  which  are  supposed  very  small,  and  are,  moreover, 
multiplied  hj  JB  ^  A,  the  third  of  equations  (A)  becomes 

Neglecting,  therefore,  small  quantities  in  the  first  of  the  equations  of 
this  number,  it  becomes 

d^ 

— -ft,     or9*n^ 

if  the  time  is  supposed  to  commence  when  the  JRA  of  the  example  x  is 
0 ;  also  for  6  it  will  suffice  to  put  »,  +  €.  Thus  the  equations  for  •», 
and  «3  become,  on  putting  n  for  «„  nt  for  ^,  &c.. 
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^     C-^  1  -_   .   , •     .      1  __      , ^     . 

-^   +  — -J—  nm^  a  -T-  ify  Bin  (»  -  ni  <+  e)  -  J  iV  COB  (»-»,<  +  6) 


If  we  diflerentiate  the  first  of  these,  and  for  the  valne  of  -37',  which  will 

Cm 

occur  in  the  result,  substitnte  its  value  as  derived  firom  the  second,  we 
diall  obtain  the  following  equation,  from  which  m^  has  been  eliminated: 

-;^  +  -^-g-nV=^^n-n,--^^if>]cos(»-n,^  +  .) 

+ 1^[  —J-  +  — jg-  j  Bin  (»  -  ft,  <  +  6) 
The  terms  introduced  into  u^i  by  the  integration  of  this,  will  be 


6-ht-A.  .    , -coe(»-n'<+.) 


eall  this,  for  shortness. 


idi  cos  (»  *  fij  ^  -f  c)  +  ^1  sin  (n  -  fii  ^  +  «) 
In  like  manner  the  integration  of  the  equation  w^  will  give 


i#s  =  iia  cos  (ft  -  111  ^  +  fl)  +  J&3  sin  (»  -  m  ^  +  c) 
where 

The  oomplete  integral  will  also  contain  arbitrary  quantities  of  the 
form 


WC-BC-A    .      \ 


€  COB! 
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For  the  earth,  however,  the  constant  t  is  quite  insensihle  ;  hat  for  the 
moon,  Laplace  says  that  it  is  variable.  However,  it  will  not  affect  the 
recent  inquiry  in  either  case,  and  therefore  may  be  dismissed  for  the 
present. 

Fimnatim  of  the  CanstatU  Quantities  in  the  inferential  Equatum, 

If,  now,  we  multiply  together  the  two  values  of  <&!  and  i^i,  given 
above,  we  shall  have 


«i«r,  =  (iii  cos  (ft  ^  Hi  ^  +  c)  +  jBi  sin  (ft  -  »i  ^  -i-  c)  j 


{-4,  cos  (n  -  ni  ^  +  e)  +  i?,  sin  (n  -  «,  ^  +  c) ) 

periodic  terms ;  retaining  the  constant  part 

£-A  IB-A 


0~ -'«"•=  2 


^(^A,A,^£,B,^ 


or,  putting  for  Ai,  &o.,  their  values,  and  dividing  numerator  and  deno- 
minator by 

^,      C-AC-B  , 


where 


_  \B-AN.{M^^-M,) 
"2  ABC  D, 

C-AC-B   ,     ~-    , 


•  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  differential  equation  for  w,  contains  a 
constant  term ;  but  before  we  can  say  that  the  entire  equation  does  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  term  on  the  right  side  of  the  equation. 
Now,  if  this  is  expanded,  it  will  be  easily  seen  to  consist  entirely  of 
sines  and  cosines,  of  which  the  general  form  may  be  said  to  be 


/  sin  (/m  ^  qnyt-k-w) 

where  /  is  some  Amotion  of  t,  and  p  and  q  are  whole  numbers.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  to  contain  no  constant  term ; 
but  in  reality  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  does.  For,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
every  term  in  ii>i  and  uo^^  such  as  those  found  above,  will  introduce  a 
periodic  term  into  the  value  of «,  as  also  of  9  and  0,  and  the  multipli- 
cation together  of  periodic  terms  may  produce  a  constant  To  see  what 
terms  in  the  development  spoken  of  will  be  necessary,  we  must  find  the 
variations  of  t,  ^  and  0^  then. 
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jT  s  «|  COS  (p  —  *»t  sui  ^. 


Pat  for  f  its  first  approximate  yalue  nt 


01  CO60  B  i(^i  C08(2ii  -  Hi  ^  +  c)  +  J^i  nii(2»  -  111  <  +  c) 

•f  ^1  cos  (n,^  +  e)  -  J5i  sin  (fi<  +  «)) 


•,  sin  ^  "  i  (-4,  sin  (2it  -  n,  /  +  «)  -  ^t  cos  (2ii  -  Hi  ^  +  «) 

+  ^,  sin (»i^  +  «i)  +  J^t  cbs (iii^  -t-  <)) 

taking  the  difference,  and  integrating, 

*  =  *.+i(^^"8in(2;r:^<  +  .)  +  ^^^cos(2^ 

+  |^dilJ?!Bin(M+6)+:^i±:?l  cos(n^ 

for  the  variations  of  p  we  have 

d^  cos*  .  . 

its  yariations,  therefore,  will  arise  partly  from  those  of  0^,  and  partly 
from  those  of  i#,  and  ^    We  may  set  aside  the  former  for  the  present, 
and  confine  onrselves  to  those  of  v^  and  «,. 
Then,  priming  the  function 

cos « ^      .  . 

-. —  («i  sin  ^  +  4is  cos  ^) 
sm*^ 

exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ahove,  and  integrating,  we  have 

lcosA(4i  +  ^a       ,^ .  A^-B^  . 


+  25r.i     V    ^"^      ^'^ ;jj-8m  (».<  +  .)! 

also  since  the  differential  equation  for  Y^  is 

the  variations  of  yft  will  he  the  same  as  those  of  (p,  only  not  multipled 
by  cose. 
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We  must,  therefore,  carefully  eeek  oat  all  terms  in  the  development 
of  it|  whose  argument  is  either  2^  -  ^  or  0.  The  latter,  however,  will 
he  found  to  disappear.    Then, 

=  -^-15£;  j- ^^ (y* - «•) «  +  {x^ - yiO xyt\ 

=  +  -— -^15(a«coe  2(p'-20  +  2afi  cos  3^  +  /3*  cos  2f  +  2^  j 

X  yi^i  sin  I  sin  ^ 
^  J^^L«Bin2^-2^  +  «/3  8in2p+/5»Bin2^  +  2^'\(5?-'^«) 


sini  sin^ 


=  i^l«ra.- 


(tt« - 2a/8) ajiyjX,  sini  sin 2^ -  ^ 

-  '^^-^(y-^^P)(^x^'y})  Bin  *  cos  20-^) 

Now,  taking  the  value  of  t  found  above,  we  shall  have 

sin  I  =  sin  I  «i  +  i  — i-  sin  2n  -  »,+  -  1 

neglecting,  for  the  present,  the  other  term, 

ii.  +  A  . 


«  sin  I,  +  i  cos  It r  sin  2ft  -  n.  f 

2n  -  n* 


ill  +  J?,  . 


cos  i  =  cos  ii  -  ^  sin  «i  ~ sin  2n  -  ni  -,  &c. 

Then,  smce  a  stands  for  — - — ,  we  shall  have 

a*  =  J  f  1  +  cos  I,*  -  1  +  cos  «,  sin  «i  —^ ^  A^  +  ^i  sin  2»  -  nM  j 


and 


-  2ap  =  -  J  sin^*  ~  "  i  ( ^**»  +  sin  «i  cos  *,  — ^ *  sin  2»  -  nM 
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.-.  fl?  -  2a/3sl(l  +  cos  u*  -  2  8in"«i)  -  J  sin  <i  (1  +  3  cos  4,) 


2n-»» 
Multiplying  this  by  the  yalne  of  sin  •',  we  have 


Bin  2n  -  fi^ 


(a«  -  2fl^)  fiini  =  ^(1  +  C08J,*  -  2  sin*!,)  sin*, 

+  f  1(1  fcoBij'-2  8in'«,XcoB«, -^8in*«i'(l  +  3cob«,)  j 


^i  +  -»i^. 


Also,  considering  the  yariations  introduced  into  <p,  we  have 

cos  ij  ^1  +  Bf 


«  =  n^  +  i-:—  rr 7  cos2»-»* 

^  "  am  «i  2n  -  »* 

also  0  is  the  true  longitude  measured  from  the  moyeable  axis  whose 
longitude  measured  backwards  is  yr ;  therefore  if  »,^  be  the  longitude 
measured  from  a  fixed  axis,  that  measured  from  the  moyeable  axis  will 
be  fi^^  f  ir;  or,  from  the  yalue  of  yfr  giyen  aboye, 


nH  +  -  -, r  cos  2n  -  n*, 

2  am«,  2»-n^ 


2cos(t~  1  Ai  +  Bf 


.-.  2^-^=2»<-n»^  +  i r-^ —   -^ ;:cos2n-n', 

and  

2cosi|-l  ^1  +  2^4 


dn  2^  -  ^  =  sin  2n  -  n*  +  J^ 


sin «,       2»  -  n* 


Multiplying  this  by  the  yalue  of  (a^  -  2aff)  sin «,  we  shall  haye  for  the 
constant  term  depending  upon  Ai  +  j9,, 


j^[l+co8i,«-28in\)(3cosi,-l)-^8ia\(l  +  3cosoj^|^^ 
which  may  be  put  into  the  simpler  form 

-  1  +  COS  I,  --  sm*«,  (1  +  3  cos  tj    —^ f 

and  in  like  manner  the  quantity  (a*  +  2a/9)  sin «  will  contain  the  con- 
stant quantity 

-  ( I  +  cos  <i  --  sin«»i  (1+3  cos i,)  |  ;r^ ^ 

4  \  4  '  /  2»  - »' 
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On  substitutiDg  these  valaes,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  for 
determining  «i  contains  the  constant  terms 

_^_^l  +  oos.-jsm'.(l+8oo..)j  [^r'.-^i—r 
This  latter  &ctor  may  be  more  conyenieiitly  put  into  the  foim 

Let  us  first  find  the  value  of  the  first  pair  of  these  terms.    Now, 


and 


where 


Wlf .      C-B„    \ 


jf^s^  jyf  (a«  +  2/8«a)a:,«^  +  3(a»+2/8«a)-sm»i  ^a^2p\y,% 


Q 

+  8in  ••  2a  -  /8  «,'  -  --  ori"8i 

Z 


15  tt  

iV=  --  -3  (a»  +  2a/9*  -  2a  -  /8  BUl'i)  X^^t^ 

4    r* 


then 


^i  a?iyi-p,  +  i  («i*  -  yf)  J?, 


becomes,  considering  first  the  term  multiplied  by  n  -  nS 

%  It  (^"* "^  2/3«a)"i?i,  +  (3(«»  +  2/3»a)  -  sin  •»  4:^:2^)  ^ 
.  +sin*«2a-/3«i   J  -  2  ^?»i  «iyi«i  +  ~  |-g- (*' +  2/3«a 


^  2a  -  /3  sin  «i)  (a?,V  -  yf%X 


»-  n' 


i42> 
or 


^(t|«- 


+  2/9'a)  -  2a  -  /S  sin*i)  (a:,*«i +y,*«,)  +  sin'i  2a  -  /J^ 

3  — ;-\  »-«^ 

--ar»«z,ja;^,r,-j^ 
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This  oodBcienty  it  is  easily  seen,  is  equal  io  ^  {M,  +  M,),  so  that  we 
may  leplaoe  the  ahove  expression  by 


n-n» 


iiC  +  iG«iyi«i— J 
in  like  mazmer  it  will  be  seen  that  the  part  multiplied  by  n  becomes 

1  if  ,  +  if  ^ J?  -  C 

thus,  the  two  tenns  in  question  become 

2       D       2n^fH\  A     "^    AB  ^1 
and  in  like  manner  the  latter  pair  become 


l/if,  +  ify\  ar,yA   /»-n'      A^C    \ 
"2V      B      I2n-n\    B     '^   AB  ^) 


therefore  the  sum  of  the  four  is 


2—D-2irri;^y''\'A'B)^-AB''') 


IB-A 
2    AB 


M^VMy  a:,y,£i 


thus  the  constant  terms  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  for  i#, 
become 


^_^l+cos.-.smM+3cos.J^a^,.,-^^^(^— ^) 

also  on  putting  for  a  and  fi  their  values,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  value 
ofA^is 

-——11  +cos«-~sm*«  1  +  3coSiJ  x^y^t^ 

ao  that  the  expression  just  found  for  the  constant  term  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  N  reduces  itself  to 


\      B  —    A     /ifi+    My 

2  ABC 


i^y 


And  this  is  identical  with  that  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  equation  for 
~,  which  arises  jfrom  the  multiplication  together  of  m^  and  i#t9  so  that 
these  terms  identically  destroy  each  other. 
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No  account,  however,  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  the  first  terms  which 
occur  in  the  deyelopment  of  L,  namely, 

-  -  ~  ,  "      la?  sin  2^ -2^  +  2afi  sin 2f  +  /3»  sin 2^  +  2^1 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  will  contain  constant  terms,  which,  if 
they  do  not  identically  destroy  each  other,  or  are  destroyed  by  teims 
which  may  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  differential  equations,  unll  give 
terms  indicating  a  gradual  and  permanent  change  of  motion.  Let  us 
see  how  constant  terms  might  arise  in  the  above  expressioiL 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  already  seen  that  the  expression  for  % 
contains,  amongst  others,  terms  of  the  form 


JT'sin  2n  -  n*,     iTcos  »i,  &c., 
we  shall  thus  have 


cos  <  s  cos  (I't  +  JTsin  2n  -  n*  +  -ff'cos  »i)  =  cos  (<i  +  P) 
suppose 

4{l-ii»+7)+8in..^P-y-7) 
cos«i  {1  --S'Bin2n-n»  JTcosn'}  +  Psin«„  &c. 


=  cos«, 


=  cos ii  { 1  - i JHTsin 2n - 2n»  + 1 JZFsin 2n)  +  P sinii. 

In  like  manner  if  sin  (2^  -  2^)  be  developed,  it  will  contain  the 
term  sin  2ft  -  2ftS  terms  multiplied  by  P,  and  constant  terms.  The 
first  of  which,  when  multiplied  by  HKem  2»  -  2n^  will  produce  a 
constant  term,  and  the  second  when  multiplied  by  P  sini^,  and  the 
third  when  multiplied  by  cos  i). 

Again,  the  first  approximate  values  already  found  for  t,^  and  0, 
will,  by  substitution  in  the  differential  equations,  produce  terms  having 
the  arguments 

2ft  -  2ni,     2n,  &c.,  in  i  ^  and  yr. 

< 

And  these  will  arise  in  two  ways :  first,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  term 
as  JET  cos  ft'  occurring  in  the  expression  for  t,  would,  when  introduced 
into  a  or  cos  •',  where  it  occurs  in  the  terms  in  the  differential  equations 
already  used  for  determining  terms  in  i#i,  &c.,  having  the  argument 

^  -  ^  or  n  -  n^  would  introduce  terms  into  i#„  &c.,  having  the  argu- 
ment ft  -  2»i,  and  these,  when  multiplied  by  cos  ^,  where  it  occurs  in 
the  equation  for  t,  viz.  tt^  cos  ^,  would  produce  terms  having  2n  -  2ft* 
for  their  argument  in  the  expression  for  t.  These  terms,  however,  will 
be  multiplied  by  higher  powers  of  sin  i  than  those  which  arise  in  the 
manner  about  to  be  examined,  and  therefore  for  a  first  approximation, 
at  least,  may  be  neglected,  especially  in  cases  where  t  is  small ;  and 
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eren  where  it  is  not,  it  will  be  best  to  reserve  them,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  take  them  into  acconnt  after  lower  powers  have  been  examined. 

The  other,  and  more  important  way  in  which  such  terms  arise  is  as 
foUowB : — ^Take  the  value  already  found  for  (pi,  viz. — 

1  cosr,    (ii,-^,  A.-Bt 

«*  +  —  -T—. —  <r :  COS  2»  -  »*  +        . —  cos  n' 

2  1  sin  «i  (2»  -  n}  n^ 

-  —2 r  am  2ft  -  n^ sin  n*' 

2»  -  ft*  »» 

this  will  give 

.  1   cos*,    ifAi-Bt     Ai-^-BA 

cos  0  =  cos  ft-  -7  ,    .        {(  — i -  —i r  1 

^  4  Isini,  (V     ft'  2»-ft»  / 

sin 


.    1    (AfBi     Af^Bi\      , 

m  ft  -  ft*  -    —= ^  +  — =-- —   cos  ft  -  ft' 

\2ft-ft*  ft*      / 


Multiply  this  by  «i  =  ^i  cos  ft  -  ft*  +  ^i  sin  ft  -  ft*,  and  retain  the  terms 
involving  cos  2m  -  2ft*,  and  we  have 

1   cosii    (Ml -J?,     Ai-\-Bt\ 
^"8  l8in«i  (\,     ft*  2ft-ft*  j     ' 


cos 


+ 
in  like  manner  we  shall  find 


(2;^riir+-^)-^*)oo8  2ft.2ft. 


.     .     Icosi,  (Ml +5,     -4i-J?,\    , 

«,  sin 0«  -  -: — '  \{  — i r  +         ,        At 

^     8  8in«,  (V  2ft- ft*  ft*      J 


di  .  .    ,     1  cos*  I 

/.  ;r-  =  «,  COS0-«,Sin0«--r—   { 

at  8  sm  *  ( 


Ma-B,      A^^•B\^\ —J 


1  COS*  \Ai^BtAfBi     Ai-^-BfAt+Bi 


2ft  -  ft*  ft 


1 


Ai  —  jBj  il,  —  ^a      ila  +  B,  -4i  +  ^aj 
ft*  2ft -»^ 


COS  2ft  -  2ft* 


1    COS*      ,-3 =r^  -J =r         —J =     -3 =.         2ft -2»*  ;; -— 

i-;^  Uf+-Brili  +  J5,-^,-^,^,-^,)— — — ^cos2ft-2fti 
o  sin  *  [2n  —  ft  ) ft^ 

-  + 1  S?L'  J3;^:g;  3771;  _  1735,  a;z^\ 

o  Sin  *  (  ) 


.M-*i  + 

8  sin*  (    ' 

1 


-r— J  sin  (2«  -  2»*) 
(2ft  -  ft*)  ft*        ^  ^ 

».  1. 1.  PROC. — ^VOL.  X.  2  F 
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To  find  0-  ^  we  have 

-Jlli- — LL  a  — : (w,  Bin  0  f  «i  cos  0) 

dt  sint 

and  by  proceeding  exactly  as  above  we  shall  find 

•,oos0  +  «,sin0=i(ili  +  -5,)sin2fi-»'  +  J-4i-^,8infi* 

+  ^  -4,-  J5,  cos  2n-n*  +  ^  il,  +  J57cos«' 

sin  (2»  -  2»*) 

also  if  i  = «!  +  2  where  2  denotes  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  occur 
in  it,  we  shall  have 


1  COS*! 

8  sin  ti 


cos  i  -  1      COS  i  -  sin  i.  S  -  1      cos  <i  -  1  -  sin  i,  2 

/,     cos  I.  ^\ 

anij    1+-^ — ^2) 

V    sin «,    y 


sin  i  sin  <i  +  cos  1 2 

sm 


_  cos  I,  -  I  /  cos  It  -  1  COB  t|\ 

sini,  \  sin'ii     ,' 

neglecting  higher  powers  of  2  than  the  first,  since  these  only  are 
wanted.    Multiplying  together  these  factors,  we  shall  have 

dt  sinii     \  / 

.      /         C08<i  —  1  COS#i 

-  (A+-B,  ^,- A  -  ^- A  ^I'B,)  [l  + ^^^ 

-  1  cos  I A      2n       .    -T ^i 

1 J Bin  2n  -  2»* 

nn  \       ;  2n  -  n^ 

Integrating  and  changing  the  signs  on  both  sides 

^      ^     C084-1  1/A,  +  B,         J- r,      \ 

0-.^s — : cos2n-n*+.. 

^  sinii    2\2n-n*  ) 

,  I  (37^.  3775;  -  A^^ir^T)  ^^— ,  ^,^,  cos(2n  -  2nO 

We  have  now  to  substitute  these  values  for  i„  &c,  in  the  ftinction 

-?-.(!  +  cos  0*  sin  20  -  20 

which  occurs  in  the  development  of  N. 


cos  #1-1  cos  I,' 

sin 
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In  the  first  plaoe. 


\  8  Bin  i  \  (2»  -  n*)  n^  J 

) 


sin  2n  -  M 


=  COBl,  {l-^2»)  -SmiiS-iCOSi jrr rr-r 


sin  2n  -  6n^ 
Now, 

2*  =    r     '        '  sin  2«  -  n*  +  -        ,      cosn,  t  1 
V2    2»-'  2      n*  '      y 


4  (2n  -  n*)  n* 


Bin  2»  -  n'  +  T, 


P 


.-.  COB « =  coBi, - Bini| 2 - ^ COB #1  ,-T rr— 7  Bin  2n - 2n* 

*  (2ii-n')n* 


where  P  »  ^i  +  ^j,  &c. 

l4-C0Si  b(1  -(-COBii)*-  21+COBli  8ini,2-^  1+COBli  COBli 

p  

— rr— ,  sin  2n-2n'  +  sin #  2» 

(2fi  -  n*)  n 


1  +  COB  I,*-  2 1  +  COB «  rin 1, 2+  (J  Bin'i  -i  1+coB  #1  COB «i) 


alao 


(2fi  - 11')  n^ 
ain(2n-n^) 


-1   (,       ,  C08i|-1 


Bin20-2^=Bin2»-2n'  {1-i      .  \      (22i)«] 


+  2???i^coB2»-2»\  Si-iP==-^=-rCos«(2n-2n>) 

where  2i  is  the  snm  of  the  terms  found  in  the  first  approximation*  On 
expanding  22",  this  becomes 


Bin2n-2n*  {l-4^°.*'" — sin2»-2n'(  +,  &c. 

I      'sin*     2n-»*n»  ) 

. -—         2C0Bi-l j;-7    _        /lC08«-l*  1 

8  2n  -  n  n  -  n*  nW 
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If  now  we  put  for  2 .  and  S|  their  valnes,  and  mnltiplj  this  hy  the 
value  found  above  for  1  +  cos .  ^,  we  shall  have,  observing  that  the 

constant  terms  in  SSi  cos  2n  -  2n'  destroy  each  other,  and  retaining 
the  constant  term, 


/I  .        N.  •   it:i — s*/j      (/    1  cos  «i  - 1*  cos  i,  + 1*     1 

(1  +  cos  0  sin 20 - 2^  =  {( :— - — ■ +  - 

(\    4  sin^i  8 

.   ,      1  , \        I  1  , ,  II 

sm '«!  -  7  1  +  cos  4i  cos  «i    - — = —  -  -  1  +  cos  II  - 


4  '        'J2f^^'n'     8  (2n-«)(n.nOn») 

the  former  part  may  be  put  into  the  foim 

J"-^  sin^i  -  I  1  +  cos  4  2  cos  ii 
or 

-  ^  sin  'i  -  J  4  cos  i  (1  +  cos  <|  -  1  -  cos  ii)    or  -  |  1  +  cos  i 
therefore  the  whole  expression  becomes 

-  i  1  +  cos  li*  (  — fr-T jT-^  +  -     ■        .     .)P 


or 

1 


-  I  1  +  cos  #,•  ;; jr-r  P. 

Therefore,  finally,  the  function  which  we  have  been  examining  contains 
the  constant  term 

or,  as  it  may  be  more  shortly  written 

(B^A\Z^  l  +  cosi'  1         ,.  «       .  x>N 

[-C-)  8  ?  —4—  (n  -  nO  n^  ^^^^^  +  ^»^')- 

On  putting  for  Ai^  &c.,  their  values,  and  multiplying  oat,  the  latter 
factor  becomes 

'^x^'^^)^"'''  ~ff[ — ~iiBi r 

Nl„IC-B     A-C\     „M-C     C-B\\    

This  may  be  much  simplified  for  bodies  nearly  spherical,  and  might  be 
put  into  the  form 


i"-"'  -        AB      '"  J 


iV  if,  +  i<;f^-^,     C-AC-B 
D'     AB 
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if  we  neglect  small  quantities  which  will  be  moltipUed  hyB-^A,  &c), 
or  observing  that  the  latter  factor  is  the  same  as  D,  it  becomes  simply 

D     AB    • 

and  the  term  becomo} 


J-^8i+cosn>         1         Nl  ^  ,  ^A  (  X 

which  is  true  for  every  value  of  i.  Suppose,  for  simplicity,  that  cos  i 
does  not  much  differ  from  unity ;  then  on  this  supposition  we  should 
have 

15  tt It  (15   V     3 ) 

^- -4  -^^lyi*-    ^^^'^JT ^*''^  '*'  »yi"^)"  jnV  &c. 

upon  substituting  these  values  for  N^  and  M^  +  M^  the  expression  a 
becomes 

'  r»  j  (n.  - ii')n'  5 H **"         ^^ 


Thia  term,  it  will  be  observed,  is  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  ^ 


ABG   64  \ 

whereas  the  terms  which  have  been  previously  examined  were  only 

multiplied  by  the  square.    If  now  we  resume  the  expression  in  the  de- 
velopment of  JV  which  is  multiplied  by 


we  shall  see  that,  on  continuing  the  approximation,  (^i  +  B,)  and 
(ill  "Bx)  will  receive  an  increment  such  that  when  their  new  value  is 
substituted  for  them  in  the  above  expression,  it  will  be  multiplied  by 

the  cube  of-.    The  term  which  so  arises  will  not  destroy  that  pre- 
viously found,  but  will  be  of  the  same  order,  and  wiU  modify  it  \ 
therefore  it  must  be  sought  out.    To  find  it, 
Let  us  return  to  the  original  equations  for  lOi  ta^,  namely, 

dm^        SfiC-B,      (I+CO81 ^^ 

ofT  "*" ' "  2  r*      A  '  I — 2 —  ^^  ^  -  2^  -  cos  I  cos  0 

1  -  cos  I        - — ~. 
—  cos  0  i-  20] 
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sin  I  \ — - —  sin  9  -  2^  -  ...  > 


If,  now,  we  take  the  tenns  already  found  in  the  first  approzimatioD 
for  i,  0,  I'Vr,  viz., 

— ^ — =  Sinn*  +  4 5 —  cosnS  &c. 

and  substitate  them  for  i  and  0,  &c.,  in  the  above  equations,  we  shaE 
have  terms  whose  argument  is  »  -  n^  And  it  will  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent if  we  substitate  the  values  in  the  first  term  which  occurs  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  each  of  these  equations;  viz.  that  depending  upon 
0-2^;  for,  although  that  depending  upon  0,  that  is  the  second, 
would  produce  terms  of  the  same  form,  yet  the  increment  so  formed  is 
best  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  term  in  N  which  corresponds 
to  it,  namely,  that  depending  upon  sin  20.  Making,  therefore,  the  sub- 
stitutions mentioned,  we  shall  have  to  find  the  increment  of  <tfi, 


(1  +coB<-|sin*<)  |— ^— i — ^Binn-«^ 


-  cos  A  —  n  }• 


n' 


This  might  be  integrated  in  the  same  way  that  the  equations  for 
»!,  &c.,  were  treated  above ;  but  as  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  reject  quantities  multiplied  by  products  of 

C-B     ^C-'A 

we  may  integrate  it  without  introducing  the  second  differential  coeffi- 
cients.   It  will  give 

«l  =  --^  — j-(l+cosi-Jsin««){-;^ rr-rcosn-n" 


^t  +  Bi     .  1\ 


which,  if  we  make  the  same  supposition  as  to  %  which  was  made  before^ 
becomes 


SfLC-Bi    A.-^B,      A^^B,     . 


'^i^'IIT  — 5~"  i~ 1   I  cos  n-n^  +  - rr-^sinn-n' 

for  the  increment  of  if  i  above  spoken  of. 
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Similarlj*  for  the  inerement  of  w^  we  hare 


that  iBj  Ax  is  increased  by 

4f*     A      \(n-n^)n'\ 
and  Bt  by 

4  f^     B     V(n-«i)nV 
whence  ^1  +  J?a  is  increased  by 

3/*  /C-il      C-BV  -4i  -B2 


4r»V    5     "■     ^    J 


where  ^1  and  ^t  on  the  right-hand  side  stand  for  the  first  approximate 
Talnes  of  ^1  and  Bf, 

Similarly  A^^Bt  is  increased  by 

3  />  fC-A      C-^\   A^^B, 

4  f*\    B     ^     A    j(»-n,)»* 

The  increment^  thereforei  of  N  introdnced  by  these,  will  be 

1  fJ^^dZfC-A     C-B\  i Aj'-Bt 

'C?9  4\    B     "     A     j  r*^'*\2» - n») (n - n») n» 

2^  '     ^*\2ii-n,)(n-nOn»] 


which,  if  we  pnt  for  Ai,  &c,  their  first  approximate  valaes,  and  reject 
quantities  depending  npon  higher  powers  of  B  -  ii  becomes 


B'A  135 
ABC   32 


[?)  (2»  -  n»)  n»  :D  I^ H )  '''^''''       ^^^ 


It  now  remains  to  take  accoont  of  the  variations  of  0  produced  by 
those  of  Wi, 

(since  -^  «  i»„  &c) 

Bnt  with  regard  to  these,  it  is  easily  seen  that  however  they  modify 
the  preceding  results,  they  cannot  destroy  them ;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  every  term  in  a^s  which  will  give  rise  to  such  terms  will  be 
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some  quantity  divided  by  C;  and  this,  again,  when  aubatitated  in  the 
differential  equations  for  w^  wiU  produoe  a  quantity  divided  by  C, 
which  therefore  cannot  destroy  the  terma  above  found.  To  proceed, 
then,  we  have  in  the  first  place, 

_J  +  &c.r= ^-^l+cos«  8m(0-.2^), 

which  will  give 

B-A  8  a  1   .    , 

«j"n  +  — 77—  77;-,  1  +CO81  am2n-2tr 

and  hence 

iP^tU-^ — 77-  ^ I  +  cos i  4dn  2n-2it^  =  n<+Pein2n-2»^ 
suppose,  '"" 


.'.  cos0  =  co8n  + JPeo8  3»-2n^  -  JPcosn-  2»* 

multiply  this  by 

atfi  B  ill  cos  »  -  n\  &c, 
and  we  have 

«i  COS0B.  .  .  +  J-4iPcos2>i-n*  -  iii,Pcos3n-2n'  +  &c. 
with  terms  of  the  same  kind  for  wj  sin  <f>,  arising  from  ^,  sin  »  -  «>' 

.-.  wi  cos  0  -  «  sin  0  =  J  -4i  -  ^,  P  (cos  2»  -  n*  -  cos  2n  -  3»*) 


•   • 


I 


1   ^       T>  «/8m2n-»*      8m8»-2«»\ 

=  'i  +  i-4, -^iP    — r : =-r-  1 


(the  terms  of  the  form  ^1  +  J?  cos  2n  -  n\  and  may  be  rejected ;  be- 
cause A2  +  Bi  contains  ^  -  ^  for  a  factor ;  and  as  tiiey  are  multiplied 
by  P,  which  contains  the  same  factor,  they  would  produce  terms  mul- 
tiplied by  £  -  X    Similarly, 


sm  i  *  \ 


cos  2»  -  n'     cos  2n  -  3»* 
2n-n»  2n  -  3n^ 


with  corresponding  quantities  for  Yr. 

There  is  another  way,  also,  in  which  terms  will  arise  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  as  follows  : — The  term  P  siu  2n  -  n*  when  intro- 
duced into  the  value  of  0  in  the  equations  for  a;,  and  ivj  will  augment 
the  value  of  ^1  so  as  to  make  it  become  Ai{l  -¥  ^P).  Similarly,  -^t 
will  become  J9|  (1  -  |  P),  &c.,  and  hence  the  term  in 

,  .  Aii-  Bt   : 


*  2«  -  «» 
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is  augmented  by 

•  2n  -  n^ 

and  the  tenns  in  0  and  yr  are  augmented  in  the  same  manner.  Adding, 
then,  these  additional  increments  to  those  just  found,  we  shall  have  for 
the  whole  increments  depending  upon  P, 

cos  t     Ai-Bt  „  . .     cos  I  ,  iij  -  JB, 


0-111=^?--  iZ:'     7 P8m2ii-n^i»-v~  i-'— r-:Psin2»-3n») 
sin  I  '  2fi  -  n'  sin «  *  2n  -  on' 


+  P  sin  2n  -  2fi^ 


1     ,A-^tn-..«:r-or..    1     i^.-i^. 


V^--A-irji— ^Psm2»-2»»+-r-  K'     ^'Psin2n-8n> 
^      am «  ■  2»  -  »*  sin «  *  2ii  -  3»* 

These  terms  must  he  added  to  those  given  in  i,  &c.,  hj  the  first  ap- 
proximation, and  then  substitute  for  t,  &c.,  in  N.  Also  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  corresponding  to  the  term  sin  i  sin  20  -  0,  which  arose 
firom  the  multiplication  together  of  sin  i  sin  ^  sin  20  -  2^,  there  will 
be  another  term,  sin  i  sin  (20  -  3^).  Making  the  substitutions,  there- 
fore, we  shall  have 

which  will  therefore  give  the  term  in  N 

2  V2  2n  -  n*     4  2ii  -  3n'  "  n^)         "^  "  ^ 

the  last  part  of  this,  howerer,  namely,  that  multiplied  by  — '^  will 

yanish ;  for  the  term  sin  i  sin  ^  sin  (2^  -  2^),  will  produce  in  term  in  0 
of  the  form  QAx-B^  cos  2n  -  n',  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
first  part  of  N,  viz. 


;nn2d-2^ 
».  I.  A.  PEea — TOL.  X.  .    2  0 
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it  Ib  easily  seen,  will  destroy  the  term  spoken  o£     If,  theo,  we  cancel 
this  term,  and  substitute  for  P^  A^-  JB^,  their  values,  we  shall  have, 

observing  that  such  a  quantity  as  -^  may  be  replaced  very  nearly  by 


unity,  and  rejecting  any  terms  multiplied  by  products  ot  B  ^  A  and 
C  -  Af  &c.,  for  this  part  of  N 

VrV   8  8  2  ABC  V2«  -  »»  ■*"  2fi  -  3«V 

The  terms  found  are  the  only  ones  depending  upon  the  same  com- 
bination of  x,*Zi,  &c,  and  having  the  same  divisor  JDi,  and  not  multi- 
plied by  sin  '•„  or  higher  powers  of  B  -  A. 

There  is  one  other  term,  however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  into 

account.   It  arises  thus :  the  term  P  sin  2n  -  2n',  when  introduced  into 

cos  0  -  0\  &c.,  in  the  equations  for  i#i  and  0^,  produces  not  only  terms 
having  n  -  n*,  but  also  terms  having  3n  -  8»'  for  their  arguments ;  so 

that  i#i,  &c.,  will  contain  terms  of  the  form  iTcos  Sn  -  3»i,  &c.  Now, 
these  terms  wiU  obviously  contain  the  same  combination  of  rrj's,,  &c., 
in  their  coefficients,  thatii,,  &c.,  do;  and  for  this  reason  they  had 
better  be  retained.  Their  divisors,  however,  will  be  deficient ;  but  if 
we  neglect  quantities  depending  upon  products  of 

C-B  C-A 
A         B 

it  is  plain  that  the  divisor  of  the  latter  may  be  put  equal  to  |  of  the 
divisor  of  the  former ;  in  fact,  J7will  become  \  A^P, 

In  like  manner  if  i#t  contains  the  term  iT  sin  8n  -  3n\  we  shall  have 
K^  \  BtP>  The  effect  of  these  terms  will  be  to  introduce  into  1  the  term 

with  similar  terms  in  0  and  yfr ;  and  these,  when  introduced  into  the 
term  -  sin  (  sin  20  -  8&  wiU  give 

15  1        1 


2  12  2n-8n> 


PA,-B^ 


that  is,  they  wUl  reduce  the  term  multiplied  by 

1 
2»  -  Sn' 

in  equation  C  to  ^rds  the  value  it  has  there. 
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Suppose,  now,  we  make  this  redaction,  and  collect  the  results,  as 
giren  by  equations  (^i),  (^i),  and  (C),  and  we  have,  finally, 

dw^^l35  / /*_  » ^"^  1       1      /I  1         \  J_ 

rf^  *  32  Vr»j    ABC  D  n-n^\n}  "^  6 .2n^'6n'J  F 

2  (m(3(a?,«z«  +  y,%)  -  £»))  ^m{xty,t,). 

It  contains,  therefore,  a  constant  term ;  and  hence  0^  will  contain  anew 
periodic  term  multiplied  by  the  time. 

Corresponding  also  to  equation  {A),  there  will  be  a  term  arising 
fit>m  the  second  term  in  the  first  part  of  JV,  viz.,  sin'i  sin  2(p,  and  in 
{B)  a  term  arising  from  cos^  in  the  equation  for  01,  &c.,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned :  but  these  destroy  each  other. 

There  will  also  be  constant  terms  depending  upon  the  arguments 

e\  0  -  2^,  and  20  -  ^, 

which  arise  in  the  same  way  as  those  given  aboye ;  that  is,  in  eyery 
case  the  term  arising  from  «i«i  on  the  lefb  side  is  identically  de- 
stroyed by  a  term  on  the  other  side,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
first  term  of  the  function  iV  will  produce,  just  as  above,  a  term  which 
is  not  destroyed,  and  another  arising  from  the  substitution  of  the 
next  approximate  values  of  «„  &c.,  in  the  second  part  of  N;  also  in 
all  cases  the  constant  term  produced  by  the  fanction  sin '«  sin  2^  in  the 
first  part  of  ilT  is  identically  destroyed.  The  constant  terms,  however, 
in  all  these  latter  cases,  are  multiplied  by  sin'i,  and  depend  upon  quite 
different  constant  qualities.  The  one  which  has  been  examined  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  important,  and  is  the  only  one  which  would  exist 
independently  of  sint;  that  is,  when  the  plane  of  the  equator  does  not 
differ  sensibly  from  that  of  the  orbit.  The  rest  it  is  needless  to  say 
more  about  at  present;  and  it  only  remains  to  discuss  that  already 
found. 

I)iscu9$ion  of  the  foregoing  ReeuUe. 

(1.)  Application  to  the  Earth. 

The  principal  object  there  is  to  ascertain  whether  sufficient  change 
has  been  produced  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  perceptible  by  the 

observations  of  the  last  2000  years.     In  the  term  —-  which  occurs,  put 

r  =  a,  and  multiply  numerator  and  denominator  by  /k  +  /ii  where  /ii  is 
tJie  mass  of  the  earth,  it  becomes 


we  have 


,  or,  putting  •«  n' 


\^)  "\^  +  /*J  "*  * 


And  for  the  moon,  disturbed  by  the  earth,  we  should  have  for  the  eor- 
responding  quantity 
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Also  D*'{n^  fi')*,  nearly. 
The  expression  for  -j^,  may  therefore  be  written 

at 


B-A  185 
C      33 


f    A*    Y      »-*       /I        _l w 

2  (m  (8(a:H  -I-  y^)  ~  i»))  2  (w  a?,y,»,) 

Where  ai  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  a  the  radios  of  the  orbit,  to  estimate 
the  numerical  Talue  of  this,  we  have 

al«>  ?^  ,  ^;  as  to  the  quantity ?!!l<?^^ 

it  appears  to  be  identical  with  one  which  occurs  in  the  **  Lunar  Theory/' 
and  which  has  been  estimated  by  M.  Bessel  from  a  great  number  of 
observations  on  the  pendulum  at  about  yn^nr  ("^  ^-  Ponteooulant, 
"  Syst^me  du  Monde,"  voL  iv.,  p.  497).  And  we  cannot,  without  mak- 
ing unwarrantable  suppositions,  attribute  a  greater  value  than  this 

either  to  — ^r^*  ^^  ^  ^^®  remaining  quantity.    Suppose,  to  fix  the 

ideas,  that  we  were  to  put  each  of  them  at  about  y^j^-  Also,  the  mul- 
tiplier 

rr=r  may  be  written  —  =-,  or  =-  ; 
30*      '  n   30»        30* 

and  to  find  the  annual  yariations  we  must  take  n^  to  represent  the  mean 
motion  in  a  year,  i.  e.  about  17.000000'',  which,  expressed  in  linear 
measure,  may  be  put  at  about  85,  so  that  we  haye  for  the  annual 
yariation  of  n 

135  _1_  85  J 1_ 

32    80»  30*  60»  3000» ' 

and  the  change  in  2500  years  will  be  thus  multiplied  by  2500,  L  e.  about 

J_  1 

70  (1000000)*  *• 

I^^ow,  to  produce  an  efiSBct  such  as  is  required  to  account  for  the  accele- 
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ntion  of  the  moon,  i  e.  abont  %,  it  has  been  shown  m  the  "  Connak- 
sance  du  Tempe,"  for  1800,  that  a  yanation  in  the  length  of  the  day  of 
about  a  ten-nullionth  of  a  second,  or,  roughly,  of  about  a  million  nul- 
Month  part  of  the  entire  length  would  suffice ;  whereas,  the  value  aboye 
given  only  amounts  to  about  a  seventy  millionth  part  of  this.  And  in 
like  manner  we  shall  find  that  the  other  terms  mentioned,  viz.  those 
dep^iding  upon  the  argument  0^,  will  only  produce  quantities  which 
may  be  put  down  as  quantities  of  the  same  order,  and  apparently  not 
more  important  than  the  above.  The  above  effect  is  wholly  due  to  the 
moon;  ^at  owing  to  the  sun  will  be  still  smaller.  Also,  the  earth 
has  been  treated  as  a  solid  body,  no  account  being  taken  of  its  being 
partially  covered  with  fluid.  But  Mr.  Airy,  I  beUeve,  has  shown  that 
the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  in  altering  the  rotation  is 
quite  insensible ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  no  effect  sufficient  to  be 
perceptible  in  2000  years  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  ,* 
and  hence  direct  perturbation  of  the  rotatory  motion  is  wholly  inade* 
quate  to  explain  the  phenomena  mentioned. 

A  possible  explanation,  however,  may  be  given  by  supposing  that 
the  slight  alterations  in  figure  which  have  been  going  on  from  geologi- 
cal or  other  causes  may  have  been  of  a  kind  that  shall  suffice  to  cause 
such  an  alteration  as  would  be  required.  If  a;  is  the  angular  velocity, 
it  is  well  known  that 

e  being  a  constant,  m  and  r  the  mass  and  distance  from  the  centre  of  any 
particle.  Now,  the  mass  remaining  constant,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  va- 
riation in  length  of  the  radius  of  gyration  amoimting  to  about  a  three 
tkousandih  part  of  an  inch  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite 
effect.  It  is  no  violent  supposition  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  may 
hare  happened  :  perhaps  the  real  difficulty  would  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppose  that  a  body  with  a  radius  of  4000  miles  had  remained 
eo  constant.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variation  ought  to  be  in  in- 
ereaee,  not  a  diminution  in  the  radius ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  tended  in  this  direction 
rather  than  the  other,  frirther  than  this : — that  any  departure  from  the 
circular  form  in  the  sections  parallel  to  the  Equator  tends  to  increase 
the  radius  of  gyration ;  so  that  if  the  general  effect  of  geological  changes 
has  been  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  their  effect  would 
also  have  been  slightly  to  lengthen  the  day,  and  hence,  also,  to  cause 
an  apparent  acceleration  of  the  moon. 

(2.)  Application  to  the  Moon. 

The  chief  question  of  interest  which  here  occurs  is :  ''  what  are  the 
conditions  of  stable  rotation?"  or,  in  other  words,  what  must  be  the  re- 
lation between  n  and  n*  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  permanent  varia- 
tion in  the  rotation  ?    To  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  down 

the  general  form  which  the  equation  for  -^  will  assume  after  the  ap- 
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proximate  yalnet,  including  those  arising  from  perturbation,  have  been 
substituted  for  «,  i^,  and  0^  in  the  general  equation.  When  tliis  has  been 
done,  its  general  form  will  be 

rf«  

-33=  «  iVi  +  -4i  cos  (n  -  n*  ^  +  t)  f  JBj  sin  (n  -  »*  i  -*•  t) 

at 


+  A^  cos  (2fi  -  2fi  ^  +  2e)  +  ^t  (Bin  2fi  -  2»  ^  +  2c)  + ,  &o. 

+  P  sin i^ cos {p^qt-k- qe)  +  ^ sin «i^* sin {p  -  q  t - qt)  +,  &c. 

where  Nf^  is  the  constant  part,  and  where  Ay,  &c,  do  not  contain  sin  <t 
as  a  multiplier,  and  where  the  last  line  represents  the  general  form  of 
those  terms  which  are  multiplied  by  sin  ii,  of  which  the  terms  in  the 
expansion  of  N  which  have  been  used  are  an  example,  viz. 

—  sin  I  —  cos  (2n  -  n*  ^  +  •),  Ac. 

Let  us  omit  for  a  moment  the  periodic  terms,  and  consider  the  valae 
of  iV^,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  found  above,  and  which  will  be  the  only 
part  when  sini,  «  0.    This  term  may  be  put  under  the  form 


D  n-n*V»'      6  2n-3»7 


Now  this  changes  its  sign,  first,  when  the  latter  factor  does,  i.  e.  when 
12n-  7n,  becomes  0 ;  ti^at  is,  when  n  is  something  less  than  |n'.  This, 
therefore,  would,  as  far  as  this  term  is  concerned,  be  one  condition 
under  which  the  rotation  would  be  stable ;  but  this  would  be  no  more 
than  an  approximate  value,  because  it  does  not  take  account  of  terms 
multiplied  by  sin  '<,  which,  for  the  moon,  though  small,  is  not  0. 
Again,  it  changes  its  sign  when  n-n^  does ;  that  is,  supposing  the  co- 
efficient of r  to  be  positive,  it  would  cause  an  acceleration  or  retar- 

dation  according  as  n  was  greater  or  less  than  n' ;  but  in  order  that  there 
might  be  stable  rotation  when  n  =  n',  it  is  evident  that  -^  ought  to 

change  its  sign  by  passing  through  wro^  not  by  passing  through  infi- 
nity, as  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  do  when  n  -  n^  «  0.  Let  us  examine 
what  the  true  value  is  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  it  must  be  either  0  or  infinite,  since  it  is  only  by  passing  through 
one  or  other  of  these  that  it  can  change  its  sign.  To  see  which  it  really 
is,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  process  by  which  the  func* 
tion  containing  it  was  formed ;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  see  that  the 
term  is  in  reality  only  the  first  of  a  series,  consisting  of  odd  numbers  of 
n  ~  n\  having  its  signs  alternately  positive  and  negative  ;   so  that 
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although,  if  we  were  to  take  only  the  first  turn,  it  would  certainly  be 

infinite  when  n  -  n^  »  0 ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  entire  series  is 
80.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not ;  for  it  arises 
from  the  multiplication  together  of  such  terms  as  sin «  and  sin  n.  Now, 
whatever  he  the  value  of « or  x,  sin  i  and  x  are  never  greater  than  unity, 
and  hence  their  product  must  consist  of  terms  whose  sum  cannot  be 
greater  than  unity.  In  expanding  sin  r,  &c.,  we  only  took  the  terms 
of  lowest  dimension  that  oocuixed,  that  is,  we  put 


i  s  f^  +  a,     or  sin  i  s  ain  (<i  +  a) 

+  COS#la-=--&C.  I 


Btn«  {1  -la*  +  =a*  + 

4 


The  higher  powers  of  the  quantities  represented  by  a  were  rejected ;  if 
they  had  been  retained,  we  should  have  had  a  series  such  as  that  men- 
tioned. If,  then,  the  ntmperiodic  term  cannot  become  infinite,  and  yet 
changes  its  sign  when  n  becomes  equal  to  n',  it  is  plain  that  for  such  a 
value  it  must  disappear,  and  that  as  far  as  this  term  only  is  concerned, 
n  -  n^  s  0  will  be  approximately  a  condition  of  stable  rotation.  I^ 
however,  we  had  taken  into  account  terms  depending  upon  the  argu- 
ments ^  20  -  ^\  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that  we  should  have  introduced 
into  the  constant  tenns  quantities  multiplied  by  sin  \  and  which  do 
not  change  their  sign  when  »  =  n^ ;  so  that  the  entire  value  of  N^  will 
be  a  quantity  which  does  not  change  its  sign,  and  cannot  become  0  when 
fi  s  n' ;  and  the  relation  between  n  and  n}  thus  obtained  by  equating 
i\r,  to  0  will  be  the  relation  which  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  n  =  n* ; 
but  it  would  appear  also  that  in  addition  to  this  relation,  the  conditions 
will  also  be  very  approximately  satisfied  by  n  =  n^  To  show  this,  let 
ilT.^  be  the  value  which  No  assumes  when  n  »  s»^ 

dw* 

Then,  the  equation  for  --=t-  becomes 

dt 

-77  «  -^»-»»  +  -4,  COB  e  +  jB,  sm  c  +  il,  cos  2«  +  JB2  sin  ie. 

A%  may  be  rejected.    Kow,  if  we  put  this  =  0  it  will  give  us  a  value  by 

dlM)m 

which  6  may  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  -jr  -  0  when 

dt 

»  «  n' ;  for,  for  no  value  of  •  can  sin  6  and  cos  e  be  simultaneously  equal 
to  0 ;  and  since  N,^\  is  very  small  compared  with  Ax  Bi,  and  espe- 
cially Bf,  it  is  evident  that  a  possible  value  of  e  may  be  found  to  satisfy 
the  equation 

iV„^  +  -4,  cos  €  +  &c.  5=  0. 

In  other  words,  it  must  have  a  principal  axis  inoHned  at  a  particular 
angle  to  the  radius  vector  of  the  disturbing  body ;  and  this  angle, 
though  it  appears  to  be  small,  cannot  be  0.  And  these  appear  to  be 
the  only  conditions  when  the  mean  value  of  1  is  nothing ;  but  in  other 
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cases  there  will  be  other  conditions,  which  will  be  seen  thus :— Let 
I^(p^)  represent  the  value  which  JV^  takes  wh^  the  relation  between 
n  and  n^  is  such  that  jpn  •>  qn^.  Then,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  equa- 
tion for  W2  becomes 

^  * 

•-^  =  J\r{„)  +  Psini,'^  sin(j)«)  +  ^Sni7^  oos(p€)  f  periodic  tenns. 

Kow,  the  tenns  sin  {p^)  not  containing  the  time,  are  constant  quan- 
tities, and  to  find,  when -^  is  0,  we  most  eqnate  the  three  tenns  giyen 

above  to  zero,  and  this  will  give  ns  an  equation  for  determining  what « 
must  be  in  order  that  the  body  may  revolve  permanently  with  the  relation 
pn  -  qn^.  That  such  a  condition  may  be  possible,  will,  of  course,  imply 
that  the  coefficients,  ftc.,  in  the  above  equation,  have  such  a  value  as 
to  give  values  of  sin  pu  and  cos  pe  not  greater  tiian  unity«  And  it  is 
evident,  in  order  that  such  a  requisition  may  be  fulfilled,  the  coeffident 
of  either  of  them  cannot  be  smfdl  with  respect  to  Nj^  And  this  will 
show,  that  though  there  are  several  such  relations,  tiiere  can  only  be 
a  limited  number ;  for,  as  the  quantities  p  and  q  become  large,  so  sIbo 

does  the  power  of  -^  or  — ,  which  multiplies  such  terms,   become 

large ;  and  hence  for  large  values  ofp  and  q,  the  coefficients  in  ques- 
tion rapidly  diminish,  the  more  so  when  « is  small,  and  there  will  not 
be  many  of  them  which  are  larger  than  i^^^«u  <^d  consequently  not 
many  different  conditions  of  stable  rotation.  \^(Hr  many  there  are  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  without  more  knowledge  than  we  have,  or  ever 
can  have,  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  various  quantities  concerned. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  certainly,  that  there  will  always  be  either 
an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  a  body  revolving  freely  about  a  fixed 
point,  and  acted  on  by  a^disturbing  force  moving  round  it,  except  when 
certain  given  relations  exist  between  n  and  n^ ;  but  wMeh  of  the  two  it 
will  be  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say,  without  knowing  more  about  the 
form  of  the  revolving  body  than  we  do  of  the  moon ;  for  without  such 
knowledge  we  cannot  determine  the  algebraic  sigDS  of  the  various  co- 
efficients. One  thing,  however,  appears  highly  probable,  and  it  is  this: 
that  if  the  conditions  of  equable  rotation  can  be  satisfied  by  values  of 
n  not  very  much  greater  than  n^  such  as  n  »  ^nS  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  values  not  very  much  less  than  n\  such  as  n  =  \n\  if  its  rotation  had 
ever  been  very  much  greater,  or  very  much  smaller  than  it  is,  it  would 
seem  that  the  change  ought  to  have  ceased  when  it  came  to  a  position 
of  equable  rotation,  such  as  either  of  the  former,  without  further 
diminishing  or  increasing  till  it  became  equal  to  n^ ;  and  from  hence 
it  would  appear  that  its  rotation  can  never  have  been  very  different 
from  what  we  actually  observe  it  to  be. 
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XXVII. — ^NoTSS  ON  Irish  Sponges,  Paiit  I. — A  List  of  the  Species. 
By  Edwahd  Pebcetal  Weight,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  8.,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology, Tiinity  College,  Dublin. 

[Betd  February  24,  1868.] 

Ik  June,  1858,  when  engaged  with  Professor  J.  Eeay  Oreene  of  Cork 
in  inrestagating  the  marine  zoology  of  the  south  and  south-west  coasts 
of  Ireland,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  large  number  of  sponges 
met  with  while  dredging  in  the  bays  of  Castletownsend,  Crook- 
haTen,  and  Bantry.  The  only  work  at  that  time  which  described  the 
Bpecies  of  British  sponges  was  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnsonj  but  the 
Eoologist  was  led  to  expect  the  publication  each  year  of  a  work  on 
i^ongea  by  Dr.  Bowerbank ;  which,  naming  the  species,  from  more 
fixed  and  better  marked  characters  than  those  of  colour  and  external 
form,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  this  order.  While  thus 
waiting,  no  opportunity  was  neglected  of  studying  the  characters  of 
our  Irish  Sponges,  and  a  series  of  dredgings  was  made  in  Bantry^nd 
Tentry  Bays,  along  the  coast  at  Connemara — the  rich  collecting  ground 
of  M'Calla  and  Dr.  Parran — and  around  the  Arran  Islands :  during 
which  I  became  more  and  more  persuaded  of  the  extreme  uncertainty, 
nay,  in  some  cases,  impossibility,  of  naming  the  species,  even  from 
fresh  specimens,  without  an  examination  by  means  of,  often,  very  high 
powers  of  the  microscope.  During  1862  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt's 
work  on  the  Sponges  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  published.  This  con- 
tains Tery  many  of  our  Irish  sponges — ^very  often  not  only  the  same 
genera,  but  the  same  species.  During  1865  and  1866,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dredging  excursions  to  Malahide,  a  fertile  field  in  spring  time  for 
marine  sponges,  annelids,  and  nudibranchiate  mollusca,  I  did  little 
more  than  read  up  the  now  rapidly  increasing  literature  of  the  subject. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  for  a  short  trip  to  the  Indian  Ocean  Dr.  Bowerbcmk's 
monogn^phmade  its  appearance,  and  on  my  return  I  resolved  to  work  up 
the  species  of  sponges  met  with  in  this  country.  There  are  in  my  own  col- 
lection many  species  not  yet  investigated,  and  several  probably  new ;  but 
previously  to  describiDg  these  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  examine  the 
collections  of  Irish  sponges  in  the  Museums  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Trinity  College,  and  Belfast,  and  determining  when  possible,  by  my  own 
examination  of  the  specimens,  what  species  were  to  be  met  with  in' 
these  collections.  The  series  of  specimens  in  the  first  named  museum 
was  apparently  almost  altogether  collected  byJI'Calla,  though  I  doubt 
not  but  that  the  majority  of  these  species  were  named  by  Prof.  Scouler. 
In  some  cases,  either  from  the  falling  off  and  accidental  misplacement 
of  labels,  and  in  others  because  certain  characteristics  of  the  species 
were  not  at  the  time  properly  known,  I  have  found'  mistakes  in  the 
nomenclature,  but  these  were  of  small  consequence,  and  detracted  in 
no  way  from  the  value  of  this  collection.  The  few  specimens  in  the 
College  museum  were  unnamed,  but  had  the  localities  generally  affixed. 

E.  1.  A.  PSOO — ^VOL.  X.  2  H 
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TboBe  in  the  Belfast  moBeum  had  either  been  Bubmitted  to  Dr.  Johnson 
or  to  Br.  fiowerbank ;  and  in  quoting  such  species  I  have  refeired  to 
them  as  such ;  again,  several  species  have  been  named  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Bowerbank  from  specimens  forwarded  to  him  by  Professor 
Dickie,  and  these  I  give  on  the  very  excellent  authority  of  Dr.  B  wer- 
bank.  The  total  number  of  species  thus  enumerated  amounts  tofifty- 
three,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  described  as  British;  bat 
I  doubt  not  that  the  collection  still  in  mypossession  will  enable  me, 
ere  long,  to  double  Ms  number ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number 
of  species  of  sponges  on  our  coast  should  be  less  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. At  present  we  hare  representativeB  of  almost  all  the  British 
genera. 

While  regarding  Dr.  Bowerbank's  monograph  as  the  text-book  for  the 
British  sponges,  I  have  still  thought  it  advisable  to  add  here  and  there  a 
few  synonyms.  Dr.  Bowerbank  divides  the  sponges  into  three  Orders — 
1.  Calcarea,  2.  Silicea,  and  3.  Eeratosa.  For  facility  of  reference  to  the 
monograph  on  sponges  I  have  followed  this  arrangement,  referring  the 
student  to  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt's  work,  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  **  Kotes  on 
the  arrangement  of  Sponges,"  and  to  Professor  Wyville  Thomson's  paper 
**0n  Vitreous  Sponges,"  for  flirther  information  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  for  some  criticisms  on  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bowerbank.  The  order 
Gorticatae  for  the  Barked  sponges  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  natural  one. 
So  is  that  of  HalisarcinsB  for  Halisarca,  this  genus  being  destitute  of 
spicules,  while  the  Keratosa  of  Bowerbank,  equalling  the  Spongina  of 
Lieberkiihn,  will  probably  rank  as  an  order  equivalent  to  that  of  Corti- 
catse ;  but  doubtless  many  classifications  will  be  made  and  then  become 
obsolete  ere  a  satisfactory  one  be  established  for  this  groap  of  animals. 


»>         i» 


>»         >» 


BlBLIOGEAPHT  OF  WoKKS  REFERRING  TO  BRITISH  SpECIICS. 

George  Johnston. — A  History  of  British  Sponges.     Edinburgh,  1 842. 
Oscar  Schmidt. — ^Die  Spongien  des  Adriatischen  Meeres.  Leipzig,  1862. 

Supplement,  enthaltend  die  Histiologie  und  Systema- 

tische  Erganzungen.     Leipzig,  1864. 
Zweites  Supplement  enthaltend  die  Verglcichung  der 
Adriatischen   und  Britischen  Spongien  Gattungen. 
Leipzig,  1866. 
J.  S.  Bowerbank. — A  Monograph  of  the  British  SpongiadsB.    Vol.  I. 

1864  ;  Vol.  II.,  1866.     Ray  Society. 
J.  E.  Gray Notes  on  the  Arrangement  of  Sponges,  with  the  Descrip- 
tion of  some  new  Genera.    * '  Proc  Zool.  Soc,  London." 
May  9,  1867. 
"Wyville  Thomson.— On  the  "  Vitreous  Sponges."     "  Ann.  and  Mag.  of 

Nat.  Hist.,"  Febninry,  1868. 
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SiTB  Class  1 CALCABEA.    Bowerbank. 

Grantia  compressa  (Fab.) 

Arifnsi  cmnprsssa.  Gray.    Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  555. 
On  stems  of  algae,  ail  round  the  coast 

G.  ciliata  (Fab.) 

Parasitical  on  Fuci,  all  round  the  eoast.    Of  large  size  in  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Liffey. 

Lenoosolenia  botryoides  (Ellis  and  Solander.) 

GrmUia  lieberhnhni  Sdt.    Die  Spongien,  p.  17,  and  2nd  Supp.,  p.  8. 
Parasitical  on  Fuci  and  Hydrozoa,  all  around  the  coast. 

L.  laounosa  (Bean.) 

ydrdota  laeunosa  Sdt.    Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.,  p.  8. 
Bel&ai  Lough.     G.  Hyndman,  1858. 

L.  coriacea  (Mont.) 
Kalahide.    Dublin  Bay.    A.  H.  Hassall.    Killough.    W.  Thompson 

Lenconia  niyea  (Flem.) 

Oraniia  solida  Sdt.    Die  Spongien,  p.  18,  2nd  Supp.,  p.  8. 
West  coast  of  Ireland.    M'Calla. 

L.  fistulosa  (Johnst.) 
Portaferry.    "W.  T.  Fide  Dr.  Johnston. 


StTB  Class  2 SILICEA.    Bowerbank. 

Paohymatisma  johnstonia  Bowerbank. 

Si^handria johnsiania  {Bowerhank),  1841. 
Pachftnaiisma  johnstonia  Bowerbank.  1842. 
AmpMirema  M'CMii  Scouler  M.  S.     1846.* 

This  sponge  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bowerbank  as  found  on  the  south 
eoast  of  Ireland.  Specimens  marked  Amphitreyna  M'Callii  sue  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  Museum,  from  Conuemara,  and  are,  without 
doubt,  part  of  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  M'Calla  in  Bertraghboy  Bay 
for  Dr.  Scouler.  Specimens  are  often  found  incrusting  rocks  at  low 
water  mark.  At  present  I  only  know  of  its  occurrence  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.    Boundstone. 


*  Two  large  maMOB  of  spon^  are  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  collection,  marked 
^v^Mrema  M*CaUu,  This  name  was  then  changed  to  that  of  i2a/»Aync«  GriffilhtiL 
One  of  theee  is  certainly  PaehymatUma  Johnstonia^  Bk.,  which  name  must  stand,  as 
Protesor  Sconler  never  pubjfshed  his  name  for  this  species.  The  other  specimen  is  pro- 
bably FapUUna  Griffitfuia  (Bk.). 
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Polymastia  mammiUaris  (Miill.) 

Suheritei  appmdieulatuB  (Bal.)  Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.,  p.  13. 
Pencillaria  mammUlarii  Gray.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  527. 
White  House  Point,  Templeton.    Larue  Lough,  G.  H.   Bertraghboy 
Bay. 

Tethea  oranium  (Lamarck.) 
Dingle  Bay.    Arran. 

T.  lyncurium  (Lamarck.) 

Donatia  aurantium  (Nardo).     Isis  1833.     Fide  Gray,  Proc  ZooL  Soc. 

Lond.  1867,  p.  541. 
Connemara,  W.  M'C.    Strangford  Lough,  W.  T. 

DiotyocylindruB  howsei  (Bowerbank.) 

Raspailia  howsei  Sdt  Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.  p.  15. 
Strangford  Lough.     Prof.  Dicki& 

D.  hispidus  (Montagu). 
Raspailia  Kispida  Sdt    Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.  p.  15. 

Roundfltone.  M'Calla.  Fide  Prof.  Scouler.  "  Annal.  and  Mag.  Nat 
Hist,"  yol.  xvii.,  p.  176.  1846.  Strangford  Lough.  W.  Thomp- 
son. 

D.  Btuposus  (Mont.) 

Vipulina  stuposui  Gray.    Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  545. 
Eoundstone.  M'Calla.  Fide  Chalina  cervicomis  (PalL) 

Phakellia  ventilabrum  Bowerbank. 

Spofiffia  ventilabrum  Linneus. 

Axinella  ventilabrum  Sdt  Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.  p.  15. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  this  sponge  were  taken  by  Dr.  B. 
Ball  on  the  Nymph  Bank  (1820). 

Miorociona  armata  Bowerbank. 

Seopalina  armata  Sdt.    Die  Spongien,  2nd  Supp.  p.  15. 
Bel&st  Lough.    Dr.  Dickie. 

M.  oamosa  Bowerbank. 

Bantry  Bay.  Rct.  A.  Merle  Norman.  Of  this  species  Prof.  Oscar  Schmidt 
writes  (Zweites  Supplement  der  Spongien  des  Adriatischen  Meeres, 
p.  15): — ''  On  the  contrary,  M.  camosa  Bk.  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  its  habit  it  approaches  Myzilla  rosacea  Sdt ;  but  the 
very  irregular  spicules  (Nadelziige)  are  enveloped  in  a  horny  cement 
The  morsel  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Bowerbank  as  M.  camosa,  proves  to 
be  identical  with  that  likewise  received  from  his  hand  as  Halichondria 
incrustans,  of  the  spicula  of  which  I  give  outliilbs  (Fig.  17) ;"  whence 
it  is  probable  that  Microciona  Bk.  will  equal  ScopaHna  Sdt. 
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Hjmerapliia  vertioillata  Bk. 
Laoth&4  vertieilkUa  (Oray).    Proo.  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  1867,  p.  543. 

''This  species  was  brought  up  &om  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  by  the 
Boundrng  line,  by  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Porcupine"  (Prof.  W. 
King).  Profl  0.  Schmidt  observes  that  Br.  Bowerbank's  genus  Hy- 
meraphia  is  without  doubt  closely  connected  to  Microciona.  Per- 
haps this  is  less  true  of  the  present  than  of  any  of  the  other  species 
of  the  genus — ^the  presence  of  yerticellately  spined  spicula,  and  the 
primary  skeleton  spicula  being  surrounded  by  a  fasdcnilus  of  second- 
ary skeleton  spiciUa,  are  characters,  with  others,  that  forbid  this 
species  to  be  placed  in  Schmidt's  genus  Scopalina. 

Hymeniacidon  canmoula  Bk. 

Ban  try  Bay.  Bev.  A.  M.  Norman.  Schmidt  (/.  c,  p.  19)  states  this  to 
be  a  Rmiera  (Kardo). 

H.  sanguinea  (Ghrant). 

Dnblin  Bay ;  Lambay  Island  ( W.  T.) ;  Bertraghboy  Bay  and  Arran  (Dr. 
Bowerbcmk  and  self) ;  Gonnemara  and  Clew  Bay  (W.  T.)  Indeeii  it 
is  to  be  met  with  all  round  the  coast. 

H.  viiidans  Bk. 
Qlengariff  (Rev.  A.  Merle  Norman) ;  Berehaven. 

H.  aurea  (Montagu). 
Bantry  Bay  (Rev.  A.  Merle  Norman). 

H.  armatura  Bk. 
Stnmgford  Lough  (Prof.  Dickie). 

H.  floremn  Bk. 

Carmiajbrea  (Gray).    Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  537. 
Strangford  Lough  (Prof.  Dickie). 

H.  Buberea  (Mont.) 
8vberii€9  9uherM,  "Naido.Jlde  Gray.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  523. 

H.  oamosa  (Johnst.) 

TMjfa  eamosa  Scouler.    Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1846,  zvii.,  p.  176. 
8uberiie»  camoaa  Gray.     Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  523. 

These  two  latter  species  are  common  everywhere  in  suitable  locali- 
ties around  our  coast.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them. 

Cliona  oelata  (Srant. 

I  here  record  only  one  species  of  this  genus,  though  I  doubt  not  but 
that  I  have  specimens  belonging  to  several  others,  which  I  reserve  for 
future  study.    The  genus  CUona  (Grant)  should  give  place  to  Vioa 
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(Nardo,  1 841) ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Schmidt  fancies  this 
species  has  been  orerlooked  by  Bowerbank.  Dr.  Gray  has  distributed 
Uie  species  of  Mr.  Hancock  among  seven  genera.* 

Halifiaroa  dujardinii. 

Will  probably  be  found  when  attentively  looked  for  all  aronnd  our 
coasts.  Prof.  Dickie  has  fonnd  it  on  Strangford  Longfa,  and  I  have 
taken  it  at  Malahide.  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  about  the 
species  of  this  genus,  as  Dr.  Bowerbank  informs  me  that  he  meets 
with  spicules  in  the  above  species,  while  Lieberkuhn  and  Schmidt 
describe  it  as  aspiculous,  making  it  the  type  of  an  Order. 

Halichondria  panioea  (Pallas). 
Common  everywhere.     Schmidt  says  this  species  should  be,  without 
any  question,  referred  to  Nardo's  genus  Reniera. 

H.  thompsoni  (Bowerbank). 
Dmdoryx  thompaoni  (Gray).     Proc.  Zool.  See.  Lond.  1865,  p.  537. 

This  species  is  described  by  Dr.  Bowerbank  from  a  specimen  taken 
in  BelfiBist  Lough  by  the  late  W.  Thompson. 

H.  inorustans  (Esper). 
Dmdoryjf  ineruatatu  (Gray).     Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lend.  1865,  p.  537. 

Boundstone  Bay  (M*Gidla).  Bantry  Bay  and  Malahide,  and  probably  in 
all  suitable  localities  around  the  coast.  Schmidt  does  not  think  that 
this  species  should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Halichondria. 

H.  diokiei  (Bowerbank). 

Dendoryx  diehm  (Gray).     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1865,  p.  537. 
Strangford  Lough. 

H.  pattersoni  (Bowerbank). 
Ihndoryx  patterBimii  (Gray).    Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  535. 
Both  these  species  are  from  Strangford  Lough,  where  they  were  found 

by  Prof.  Dickie.     They  appear  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  Hal.  in- 

crustans  (Esper). 

H.  hyndmani  (Bowerbank). 
Alebion  hyndmani  (Gray).    Proc.  Zool.  Soc  Lond.  1867,  p.  534. 
Found  by  the  late  G.  Hyndman  in  Strangford  Lough. 

H.  nigrioans  (Bowerbank). 

lophan  nigrieana  (Gray).     Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  534. 
Strangford  Lough  (Prof.  Dickie). 

H.  £Gurinaria  (Bowerbank). 
Belfast  Bay,  on  Pecten  opercularis  (W.  Thompson). 


•  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Uiat.  18,  vol.  iii.f  p.  882. 
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Isodiotja  oinerea  (Grant). 

Connemera;  (M'Calla),  Dublin  Bay;  (A.  H.  Haseall) ;  Clew  Bay  (W. 
Thompson). 

I.  peachii  (Bowerbank). 
Jantry  Bay ;  ReT.  A.  M.  Norman. 

I.  simulo  (Bowerbank). 
Same  locality  as  last. 

I.  simulans  (Johnston). 

Adock  similans  (Gray).    Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  622. 
Connemara;  (M'Calla),  Dublin  Bay,  A*  H.  H.    I  have  taken  it  at  Ha- 
lahide,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  all  around  the  coast. 

I.  fuoorum  (Esper). 
Common  in  all  suitable  localities,  investing  Euci  and  Sertulariae. 

I.  gracilis  (Bowerbank). 
Lame  Lough  (Prof.  Dickie). 

Spongilla  fluviatilis  (Pallas). 

Ephydatia  fltmatilis  (Gray).     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  550. 
To  be  found  apparently  in  every  suitable  locality  in  Ireland.   In  Dublin 

very  common  in  the  canab,  and  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fresh 

water  pipes  of  the  city. 

S«  lacustris  (Fleming). 

Sp(mgilla  lactuiru  (Gray).    Proc.  ZooL  Soc.  Lond«  1867,  p.  552. 
Lower  Lake  of  Eillamey.  Prof.  Allman  (1848).    Lakes  in  the  counties 
of  Wicklow  and  Ghdway  not  uncommon. 

Desmacidon  aegagropila  (Soonler). 

EalUpongia  agagropila  Scouler  MS.    Johnston,  "  British  Sponges,'' 

p.  119,  Plate  XL,  Fig.  1 . 
Bvpma  agagropila  Sdt    Die  Spongien  2nd  Sup.  p.  18. 
^ogropila  varians  (Gray).     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  533. 
Demactdon  agoffropila  Bowerbank,  **  British  Sponges,"  p.  352. 

Dr. Bowerbank,  in  his  ''Monograph  of  the  British  SpongiadsB,"  ap- 
pears to  have  overlooked  both  the  Irish  localities  for  thid  species,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  specific  name  was  given  to  it  by  Prof. 
Scouler.  It  was  &«t  found  in  Boundstone  Bay  by  Mr.  M'Calla.  W. 
Thompson  records  it  from  Deny.     Bertraghboy  Bay. 

Fapillina  suberea  Sdt. 

Baphynu  Orifflthsia  Bowerhmk,  1864. 

ffaliekmdria  eelaU,  var.  a  (Johnston). 

^hyrui  ctlatus  (Gray).     Proc.  Soc.  Lond.  1867,  p.  516. 
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BoundBtone  Bay  (M'Calla).  I  have  taken  it  at  the  same  locality  in 
1866.  Dr.  Gray  makes  Halicbondria  celata,  var.  a  of  Dr.  Johnston 
a  species  under  the  name  of  Itaphynis  celatus  (Gray).* 


Sub  Clvss  3.— KERATOSA.    Bowerbank. 

Spongionella  pulohella  (Sowerby). 

The  type  specimen  of  this  sponge  was  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  examined  and  determined  by  Dr.  Bow- 
erbank, Carrickfergus  (Templeton). 

Ghalina  oculata  (Palmer). 
Probably  eyerywhere  along  the  coasts. 

C.  oervioomis  (Pallas). 

Dublin  Bay  (the  late  Professor  Hanrey).  I  am  quite  uncertain  as  to  this 
species.  It  is  said  in  Thompson's  "  Natural  History  of  Ireland/' 
YoL  iv.,  p.  480,  to  have  been  taken  in  Belfast  Bay  by  Templeton  and 
Hyndman ;  Waterford,  Miss  Ball ;  Bertraghboy  Bay,  Dr.  Parran  and 
M'Calla.  But  it  is  possible  these  were  all  specimens  of  Dyctyo- 
cylindrus  stuposus  (Mont.) 

C.  montaguii  (Flem.; 
Dublin  Bay,  and  Oonnemara  (M'Calla). 

C.  limbata  (Montagu). 

Bangor.  Dublin  Bay,  named  by  Dr.  Johnston  {fide  Thompson).  Round- 
stone  (M'Calla).  Parasitical  on  Puci,  and  met  with  at  Malahide  and 
Bantry  Bay. 

C.  seriata  (Grant). 

Ireland*s  Eye  (Thompson).    Tory  Island  (G.  Hyndman). 

Djsidea  fragiliB  (Montagu). 

Spongtlia  fragtlii  (Nardo). 

Around  the  coast  in  every  suitable  locality. 

*  Halichondria  e^aia^  var.  a.  mamive  and  wide  of  Dr.  Johnston,  is  without  doubt 
Raphyru$  griffitkgia  of  Bowerbank.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  I>r.  GraT*a 
■peciea.  A  very  singular  blunder  in  connexion  with  this  spedes  will  be  found  in  a  paper  bjr 
Mr.W.  Andrews  on  Irish  Sponges  (^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hi'it.,"  4th  Series,  voL  i.,  April, 
1868,  p.  807),  where,  referring  to  Halichondria  eelata^  Jolinston ;  and  citing  as  syno- 
nyms Raphffnu  gr\j/Uhnm  Bdwerbank,  and  Cliona  eelata  Grant,  he  says : — '*  No  apooge 
has  caused  more  confusion  than  this,  whether  we  consider  its  range  in  deep  and  sbiaUow 
water,  its  varied  distribution  of  attachment,  or  the  very  dissimilar  outline  of  form  and 
stmcture  it  not  unfrequently  sssumes — so  much  so,  that  S.  eelata  of  Johnston  hod  been 
divided  into  twelve  species."  Dr.  Bowerbank*a  original  mistake,  the  origin  of  which  he 
explains  to  clearly  ("  British  Sponges,**  vol  ii.,  p.  216),  is  here,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, perpetuated.— [Note  added  in  presn,  July,  1868,  E.  P.  W.] 
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XXYIII ^Thv  Cats  ok  Kkockxoks,  nsab  Dirrtgovsllt,  County  or 

FvnuxA&K ;  with  Eexabks  on  the  Chaeactxh  of  the  Fbucititx 

SCOBINOS  AND  EaBLT  ChBISTIAN  StMBOLS  INSCRIBE])   UPON  ITS  BIDES. 

By  W.  F.  Waxbxan,  Esq. 

[Read  April  27,  1868.] 

KNocxMORBy  a  lofty  precipitous  rock  of  limestone,  is  a  most  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  the  scenery  of  northern  FermanagL  It  lies  ahout 
three  English  miles  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  post  town  of  Deny- 
gonnelly.  Its  northern  and  eastern  sides  present  perpendicular  cliffs, 
in  several  places  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  To  the  southward 
and  westward  are  descents  to  the  plain,  more  or  less  abrupt,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  the  rock,  or  **  knock,"  is  that  of  a  gigantic  Ain,  somewhat 
oral  in  form,  and  measuring  over  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  remarkable  height  is  broken 
into  miniature  ''  knocks"  and  glens  presenting  generally  spare  depth  of 
BoO,  and  exhibiting,  in  one  or  two  places  only,  traces  of  ancient  culti- 
Tation.  The  cayem  to  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy  is  situated  in  a  low  rocky  ledge,  which  forms 
one  side  of  a  very  secluded  glen  lying  near  the  summit  of  the  ''knock." 
That  this  cave,  like  that  of  St.  Keyin*s  Bed  at  Glendalough,  is,  in  portion 
at  least,  the  work  of  human  hands,  will  be  evident  to  any  observant 
visitor.  Time  indeed,  and  the  damp  of  many  centuries,  have  rounded 
the  fractures  made  by  ancient  artists ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  touch  of  the 
excavator  is  still  mamfest,  and  at  first  glance  the  place  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  not  a  few  of  the  iouterraines,  constnicted,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  by  some  of  the  earliest  races  by  whom  Erinn  was  occupied.  Its 
dimensions  are — height  of  cave  at  the  mouth,  ten  feet ;  breadth,  five. 
These  measurements  gradually  lessen  to  a  distance  of  about  eighteen 
feet  from  the  extern^  opening.  There  the  excavation  presents  an 
oblique  turn  to  the  southward,  and  continues  for  a  distance  of  about 
nine  feet  further  into  the  heart  of  the  limestone.  The  height  of  the 
chamber  at  the  extreme  end  is  about  five  feet.  The  opening  faces  the 
north-east,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  grassy  knoll  which 
extends  in  front  to  the  right  and  left.  The  cave  would  be  considered 
a  dry,  airy,  and  even  luxuriant  habitation  by  persons  accustomed  to 
use  the  ordinary  rath  souterraine  as  a  place  of  repose,  or  of  retreat 

But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  Knock- 
more  Cave  is  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  well-defined  engravings, 
distributed  apparently  in  groups,  more  or  less  isolated,  upon  its  sides. 
These  scorings,  writings,  or  symbols,  are  placed,  without  any  attempt 
at  symmetrical  arrangement,  upon  almost  every  smooth  portion  of  the 
rocky  surface  of  the  interior.  Many  are  extremely  well  marked ;  others 
have  become  all  but  obliterated  through  the  action  of  time,  the  ero- 
sion of  the  stone,  and^  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  outrages  of  visitors,  who 
in  many  instances  have  not  hesitated  to  mingle  their  names,  initials, 
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&c.,  with  the  primitive  designB  or  scorings.  The  ignorance  and  van- 
dalism  of  some  modem  "  excursioniBts"  is  evidenced  by  their  having 
even  scraped  portions  of  the  rock  in  order  to  secitre  a  fairer  field  for 
idle  scribbling. 

Nevertheless,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  carving  still 
remains,  and  in  no  place  has  it  been  whoUy  destroyed.  Its  character 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  six  sheets  of  mbbings,  most 
carefUly  made  by  mysdf,  and  which  I  now  b^  to  present  to  the 
Academy. 

With  the  simple  crosses,  or  crosses  enclosed  in  a  rectangular 
figure,  antiquaries  are  already  familiar.  They  occur  plentifully  upon 
the  mysterious  rock  at  Eyefield,  county  of  Cavan,  noticed  by  Mr.  Bn 
Noyer  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society/'  A  similar  figure  may  be  seen  in  the  group  of 
carvings  on  the  cell  of  the  grand  chamber  at  Sleive-na-Caillighe,  near 
Loughcrew.  This  style  of  cross  also  occurs  at  Dowth,  on  the  Boyne. 
It  will  be  seen  ftorsi  the  rubbings  that  at  Enockmore  it  is  found  in  its 
simplest  style,  and  in  some  instances  elaborated  in  a  manner  very  un- 
usual. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  sheet  I.,  represent  the  cross  in  its  plainest  form.  In 
sheet  n.,  figs.  1  and  2,  in  sheet  III.,  fig.  1,  and  in  sheet  Y.,  figs.  1  and 
2,  it  may  be  seen  enclosed  within  a  rectangular,  or  lozenge-shaped 
scoring.  In  sheet  lY.,  figs.  I  and  2,  it  is  enriched  by  cross  hatching 
in  a  style  which  I  have  not  elsewhere  noticed.  Detached  crosses  of  the 
plainer  kind  in  di£ferent  stages  of  decay  occur  on  various  parts  of  tiie 
walls.  I  have  only  rubbed  such  as  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and 
which  appear  to  be  associated  with  neighbouring  engravings. 

Sheet  No.  I.  is  a  very  careM  rubbing  of  the  most  complicated  of 
all  the  designs  which  the  cave  exhibits.  We  find  here  two  of  the  pri- 
mitive crosses ;  an  interlacing  knot  or  figure  of  8 ;  some  long  wild 
scores,  and  others  shorter  in  character — the  latter  having  much  the 
appearance  of  oghamic  writing ;  a  tree-like  figure,  somewhat  similar  to 
a  very  remarkable  carving  at  Newgrange ;  a  couple  of  deep-jagged 
punctures  (figs.  4  and  5),  and  a  number  of  wavy  lines,  not  unlike  the 
rude  carvings  sometimes  found  upon  the  walls  of  pagan  sepulchral 
chambers.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  speculate  upon  what  relation, 
if  any,  the  carvings  in  each  group  may  bear  one  to  another ;  but  I  may 
say  that  they  all  appear  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  kind  of  instrument. 

Sheet  No.  II.  presents  some  of  the  crosses  already  referred  to,  and 
another  (fig.  3)  wMch  may  be  considered  a  second  variety.  The  scores, 
fig.  4,  have  all  the  appearance  of  oghamic  writing.  The  four  cuttings 
represented  upon  this  sheet  would  seem  to  form  a  group  in  themselves. 

Sheet  No.  in.  contains  two  varieties  of  the  early  (prehistoric  ?) 
cross  (figs.  1  and  3),  and  a  very  perfect  interlacing  knot.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  a  similar  knot,  sheet  lY.,  is  accompanied  by  an  early 
cross,  and  that  in  each  instance  the  latter  device  occupies  a  position 
to  the  left  of  the  knot. 
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Sieet  Na  lY.  exhibits  two  interlacing  knots  accompanied  by 
the  (piehistoric?)  cross,  and  displays  a  design  fonned  of  two  verticid 
fioores  croesed  at  right  angles  by  a  third.  All  these  designs  are 
deeply  cat 

^eet  No.  Y«  Here  are  two  primitiye  crosses,  (figs.  I  and  2), 
and  two  carvings,  which  have  an  alphabetic  look.  This  group  is 
quite  detached  from  any  other  carving. 

Sheet  No.  YL  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  age  and  cha- 
racter of  the  simply  scored  crosses^  and  of  similar  markings  enclosed 
within  lozenge  or  rectangular  figures,  which  the  cave  exhibits,  and 
which  have  been  just  noticed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  amongst  an- 
tiquaries that  the  interlacing  cross  here  shown  must  be  referred  to 
easily  CSiristian  times.  It  occurs  upon  the  left-hand  side,  not  fieu:  from 
tiie  entrance,  and  is  beautifully  and  deeply  engraved.  Immediately 
benea^  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  in  early  Irish  character,  firmly  cut, 
is  the  letter  i>,  followed  by  two  strokes,  which  indicate  that  other 
letters  had  followed.  Unfortunately  at  this  place  the  rock  has  been 
gtet^  scratched  and  rubbed  by  modem  visitors.  The  letters  were 
probably  i>  ilT/,  a  form  of  dedication,  not  unfrequently  met  with  on 
piUarstones  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  wish  to  hazard  any  un- 
necessary speculation  in  connexion  with  this  curious  inscription,  but 
should  the  rubbing  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  Ids  Lord^p,  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would 
probably  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  ogham,  or  oghamic  writing 
which  accompanies  it,  and  which  appears  to  possess  a  very  distinctly 
marked  character. 

That  a  cave  in  many  respects  so  intoiesting,  and,  as  its  scars  attest, 
n  frequently  resorted  to  by  '*  excursionists,"  should  not  have  hitherto 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  antiquary,  is  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for.  True  it  is  that  about  six  years  ago  Mr.  P.  Hagennis,  a  master  under 
the  National  Board  of  Education,  who  lives  near  the  eastern  cliff  of 
Knockmore,  in  a  laudable  thirst  for  investigation,  made  an  attempt 
to  copy  some  of  the  carvings.  He  then  entered  into  correspondence 
with  several  gentlonen  interested  in  archsDological  inquiry — ^with 
the  Bev.  James  Graves  amongst  others.  Mr.  Graves,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic jseal,  caused  the  drawings,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  laid  be* 
fore  Professor  George  Stephens,  F.  S.  A.,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  dated  Dec.  16,  1861,  described  them  as  representiog 
"Scribbles  of  the  Northmen,  Wild  Bunes,  and  Blind  Runes,"  not 
now  decipherable.  Mr.  Magennis»  who  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  cave,  was  very  willing  to  acknowledge  that  his  attempt  to  copy 
the  lines  was  anything  but  successful.  There  are  at  any  rate  no 
"  aoorings"  at  present  in  the  place  from  which  the  rubbing  or  ''  dia- 
gram," as  copied  in  a  woodcut  in  the  Xilkexiny  Journal,  from  which 
Professor  Stephens  appears  to  have  drawn  his  deduction,  could  have  been 
traced.  The  carvings  are  all  varieties  of  well-known  Irish  work — some 
of  them  probably  of  the  age  of  the  stone  chambers — and  the  interlacing 
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cross,  the  knots,  and  letters  of  an  extremely  early  ChriBtian  period— 
all  of  them  mnch  older  than  the  date  of  the  first  authenticated  descent 
of  Uttered  Northmen  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland. 


XXIX. — On  Bock  CABTuros.    By  Hobbeb  M.  Wsstbopp. 

[Read  May  11, 1868.] 

Thb  presence  of  carvings  on  rocks,  stones,  monoliths,  cromlechs,  and 
other  megalithic  structures  in  many  countries,  hearing  a  remarkable 
analogy  and  likeness  to  one  another,  has  justly  excited  much  wonder  and 
speculation.  Sir  James  Simpson  has  puhlished  a  very  careful  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  sculpturings  of  cups  and  concentnc  rings  in  yaiious 
parts  of  Scotland,  accompanied  hy  excellent  illustrations ;  Mr.  Tate  has 
puhlished  those  discovered  in  Northumherland ;  Hr.  Du  Noyer  has  also 
written  some  interesting  papers  on  the  rock  carvings  found  in  Ireland. 
In  Brittany  the  blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  gallery  and 
chamber  of  the  great  sepulchral  mound  at  Gaor  Inis,  in  the  Morbihan, 
are  densely  covered  with  continuous  circular,  spiral,  zigzag,  looped,  and 
various  other  types  «)f  carving.  The  stones  of  the  tumuli  and  cromlechs 
at  Loc  Mariaker  present  figures  of  various  military  weapons  and  anns, 
with  some  imperfect  figures  of  animals. 

Analogous  carvings  of  cirdes  and  very  rude  sketches  of  ships  (ra- 
ther canoes)  and  crews  have  been  found  on  rocks  and  cromlechs  in 
Scandinavia. 

Bude  representations  of  animals,  with  inscriptions,  occur  on  rocks 
near  Mount  Sinai,  which  have  been  attributed  to  wandering  pastoral 
tribes. 

Humboldt  mentions  rocks  covered  with  sculptured  figures  in  several 
parts  of  South  America.  He  thus  notices  some  on  the  Chrinoco : — "  We 
were  shown  near  the  rock  Culimacari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiqm- 
are,  and  at  the  port  of  Gaycara,  in  the  Lower  Orinoco,  traces  which  were 
believed  to  be  regular  characters.  They  were,  however,  only  misshapen 
figures  representing  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  lagers,  croco- 
diles, boas,  and  instmments  used  for  making  the  flour  of  Cassava.  It 
was  impossible  to  recognize  in  these  painted  rocks  (jfiedrtu  pintados),  the 
name  by  which  the  natives  denote  those  masses  loaded  with  figures), 
any  symmetrical  arrangement  or  characters  with  regular  spaces. 

Mr.  Squiers  has  discovered  analogous  carved  rocks  at  Masaya,  in 
Nicaragua,  and  Mr.  Bollaert  notices  several  in  different  parts  of  South 
America. 

At  the  Cape  the  caves  inhabited  by  the  Bushmen,  one  of  the  rudest 
races  of  humanity,  are  frequently  found  painted  with  the  representations 
of  the  animals  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  with  battle  and  hunt- 
ing scenes. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these 
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Bcolptnres,  the  age  at  which  they  were  carved,  and  the  race  of  men  who 
carved  them. 

Professor  Nilsson  attributes  those  found  in  Scandinavia  to  Phoenician 
origin,  and  considers  the  circles  as  symbols  of  the  sun  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies — ^a  most  untenable  hypothesis,  as  there  exist  no  similar 
carvings  among  Phoenician  remains  to  connect  them  with.  Further, 
analogous  and  identical  circles  and  carvings  are  found  in  America  and 
other  countries  where  no  Phoenician  influence  could  possibly  have 
reached.  Others  suggest  that  they  are  symbols,  or  symbolic  enumera- 
tions of  families  and  tribes,  or  some  variety  of  Archaic  writing  or  philo- 
sophical emblems. 

We  shall,  I  think,  be  led  to  a  more  just  conclusion  as  to  their  orij^in 
if  we  bring  before  our  mind  that  man,  in  his  rude,  early,  and  primitive 
age,  bears  a  great  analogy  in  his  actions  and  thoughts  to  those  of  a 
child.  The  savage  and  primitive  man  has  the  same  fondness  for  imita- 
tion, the  same  love  of  laborious  idleness  as  the  child.  A  child  will 
pass  hours  whittling  and  paring  a  stick,  building  a  diminutive  house  or 
wall,  and  tracing  forms  on  the  turf.  The  savage  will  wear  away  years 
in  carving  his  war  dub  and  polishing  his  stone  adze.  These  conside- 
rations lead  me  to  attribute  these  carvings  and  sculpture  to  the  laborious 
idleness  of  a  pastoral  people,  passing  the  long  and  weary  day  in  tending 
their  flocks  and  herds ;  they  amused  themselves  by  carving  and  cutting 
those  various  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  any  animals  or  objects  in 
their  neighbourhood,  on  the  rocks  near  them.  For,  as  Sir  James  Simp- 
son remarks,  man  has  been  in  all  ages  "  a  sculpturing  and  a  painting 
animal." 

These  rude  outlines  by  primitive  men,  in  various  countries,  like  the 
rnde  attempts  at  drawing  by  children,  cannot  but  bear  a  family  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  their  utter  absence  of  art  being  frequently  their 
chief  point  of  relationship. 

These  views  may  seem  absurd,  but  they  have  the  sanction  of  a  high 
authority.  Humboldt,  when  noticing  the  sculptured  rocks  in  South 
America,  considers  these  figures,  ''  instead  of  being  symbolical,  rather 
as  the  fruits  of  the  idleness  of  hunting  nations. '*  As  some  would  recog- 
nize alphabetic  characters  in  these  carvings,  he  observes  further  (Cor- 
dilleras, I.,  154)  : — "We  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  confound  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  chance  or  idle  amusement  with  letters  or  syllabic 
chuacters."  Mr.  Trutio  relates,  that  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  among  the  Beljuanas,  he  saw  children  busy  in  tracing  on  a  rock 
with  Bome  sharp  instrument  characters  which  bore  the  most  perfect  re- 
semblance with  the  P  and  the  M  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  notwithstand- 
ing which  these  rude  tribes  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  writing. 

Sir  James  Simpson's  note,  at  page  107  of  his  work,  corroborates  this 
view : — "  Three  years  ago,  my  friend  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  saw  the  her- 
ring fishermen,  in  a  day  of  idleness,  cutting  circles  with  their  knives  on 
the  face  of  the  rock  without  the  operators  being  able  to  assign  any  reason 
for  their  work,  except  that  others  had  done  it  before  them." 
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CanringB  ooenr  also  on  the  cromlecha  lately  diacoroed  in  thenoEtii 
of  Africa,  near  GonBtantine.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  deag;Dft 
or  characters ;  but  a  more  caieiiil  examination  led  to  the  conTicticm  tifist 
they  were  lines  traced  by  the  Arah  thepherda  with  the  point  <^  a  itooe 
or  knife. 

Seyeral  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii  and  of  the  Guard-room  of  the  Pre- 
torian  Cohort,  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Borne,  are  covered  with  nide 
Bcratchings  (graffiti)  and  wiitinga;  and  at  the  present  day  the  bum 
fashion  continues  on  public  walls  and  in  more  retired  plaoes--all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  spirit  of  idleness.  The  love  of  fiddling  and  of 
doing  something  in  idle  moments  is  natural  to  man  in  all  agei  and 
climes. 

Man,  indeed,  is  the  same  in  all  dimes,  and  is  instinctively  led  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances  in  regiou 
widest  apart  As  Humboldt  remarks — '  'Nations  of  very  different  descent, 
when  in  a  timilar  uneivili%dd  itate,  having  the  same  disposition  to  sim- 
{dify  and  generalize  outlines,  and,  being  impelled  by  inherent  mental 
disposition,  may  be  led  to  produce  similar  eigne  and  eymboUy 

Hence  we  &id  identical  forms  in  the  carvings  and  sculpturings  in 
countries  the  most  remote  from  one  another. 

Identical  circles,  with  crosses  within  them,  are  found  carved  on  the 
cromlechs  of  Scandinavia,  on  blocks  forming  an  interior  chamber  of  a 
tumulus  at  Dowth,  and  on  the  rocks  near  Yeraguas,  in  America. 

These  rude  carvings  cannot  be  considered  as  ornamentation,  asthdr 
total  want  of  symmetrical  airangement,  and  the  absence  of  oontiniiity  in 
their  repetition,  preclude  this. 

Some  of  these  traced  figures  may,  however,  be  like  the  *'  bo  maike" 
of  the  Scandinavians,  private  marks  of  property  adopted  by  the  Scandi- 
navian peasants,  or  like  the  ''  totem"  of  the  Ked  Indian,  the  mark  of 
his  nation  and  of  the  individual  Carring,  then,  in  idle  moments  is 
as  natural  to  the  savage  or  rude  nature  of  Scandinavia  as  to  the  idler 
of  the  present  day,  who  carves  his  initials  or  monogram  on  a  tree  or 
bench. 

Sir  James  Simpson  has  shown  that  most  of  these  carvings  belong  to 
the  Stone  age,  which  was  synchronous  with  the  pastoral  phase  of  dri- 
lization.  Some  of  a  ruder  description  may  belong  to  an  earlier  age,  or 
the  hunting  phase. 
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XXX« — (hr  THB  Qeojjoqy  of  the  Couitty  of  Antjuv,  wrrfl  Pasts  of 
THE  ASJTACEKT  CouNTiss.  By  JoHK  Kbllt,  C.  £.,  Pellow  of  the 
Boyal  (Geological  Society. 

[Read  Ifay  11  and  25,  1868.] 
OEOOBAPHY  AND  OROGRAPHY  OF  DISTRICT. 

The  county  of  Antrim  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  east  by  ihe  Irish  Sea,  on  the  sonth  by  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh,  and  on  the  west  by  Derry  and  Tyrone.  It  is  54  miles 
long  from  Bangor  Head,  on  the  north,  to  the  Aqueduct  bridge,  near 
Moira,  on  the  south ;  and  34  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Black 
Head,  near  Garrickfergus,  to  Toome  Bridge.  It  contains,  by  the  Ord- 
nance Map,  about  1190  square  miles. 

This  county,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Derry,  are  so  nearly  similar  in 
moantains,  in  rocks,  and  in  fossils,  that  for  the  physical  features,  the 
geology,  and  the  palaeontology,  they  may  be  joined  together,  and 
treated  as  one.  General  Portlock  has,  however,  written  on  Derry,  and 
parts  of  Tyrone.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  details  after  him,  except 
by  an  occasional  reference  where  there  may  be  suitable  matter  to  illus- 
trate the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  map,  therefore,  accom- 
panying this  paper,  I  omit  the  whole  of  the  county  west  of  the  Bann 
BiTer  and  Lough  Neagh. 

This  area,  taken  as  one,  is  composed  of  two  high  ridges  of  land, 
one  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  district :  both  assum- 
ing a  nortii  and  south  direction,  and  with  a  wide  depression  between  them, 
which  runs  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Bann 
Biver  and  Lough  Neagh.  This  depression  may  be  taken  to  be  at  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  for  the  Bann,  at  Coleraine  on  the  north,  and  Carling- 
ford  Bay  on  the  south,  are  at  the  sea-level ;  while  the  bottom  of  Lough 
Keagh,  about  midway  between  them,  may  also  be  considered  to  be  so ; 
for  though  the  surface  of  the  Lough  is  48  feet  above  the  sea,  its  depth 
is  as  much,  or  a  little  more ;  so  that  at  those  three  points  the  surface  of 
the  rock  is  on  the  same  level,  and  the  intervals  between  them,  I 
may  say  the  bottom  of  the  depression  the  whole  way,  not  much 
different. 

Taking  the  Antrim  side  in  itself,  it  forms  an  inclined  surface,  high 
on  the  east  side,  near  the  coast,  and  low  on  the  west,  along  the  afore- 
said valley. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  heights  of  the  two 
ridges  on  the  Antrim  and  Derry  side.  For  this  purpose  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  Table  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  showing  the  heights 
along  the  crests  of  both  ridges : — 
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CoMPAKisoir  or  the  Heiobts  ov  Moumtaivs  on  the  East  ahd  Wist  Sidm 
or  THE  OBBAT  Basaltio  Area  OV  Aetrim  avo  Deeet. 


IkrrySide. 


fisojrersnagh,  ilva  niQss  north-esst 
of  KewtownlimsTsdy,  1260 

Kesdy,  foar  milss  north>MSt  of 
Newtownlimavady, 1101 

DoDsld's  Hill,  six  milss  soath-east 
ofNewtownlimsysdy,  1318 

BenbradAgh,  three  miles  north-esst 
of  Dangiven, 1531 

Csrn  Hill,  three  mass  east  of  Dnn- 
giveo,       1479 

White  Moantain,  six  miles  north- 
west of  Draperstown,  1778 

Craignaahook,  five  miles  north- 
west of  Draperstown,  1586 

Slieve  Doan,  foor ,  miles  west  of 
Draperstown,   ..     1788 

Slieve  Gallion,  five  miles  south-east 
of  Draperstown,       1780 


Antrim  Side, 

Fml 

Knoeklayd,  three  miles  south  of 

BaUycasde,       1685 

Glenmakeenn,  four  miles  west  of 

Cashendnn,      1321 

Esherry,  four  miles  west  of  Cosh- 

indall,       1197 

Trostan,  four  mQes  south-west  of 

Cushendall,       1810 

Nachore,  two  miles  south-west  of 

Garron  Point, 1179 

Collin,  six  miles  west  of  Glenann,  1419 
Slemish,  ei^t  miles  south-west  of 

Glenarm, 1457 

Agnew's  Hill,  four  miles  west  of 

Lame,      1558 

Divis,  four  miles  west  of  Beifiut,      1567 


From  DiviB  to  Enocklayd  is  40  mileB ;  bo  that  the  aboYementioned 
nine  mountains  in  Antrim  are,  on  the  average,  five  miles  asunder.  On 
the  Derry  side  the  distances  of  the  mountains  asunder  are  nearly  the 
same. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  physical  features  of  the  district. 

ROCKS  OF  ANTRIM. 

The  older  stratified  rocks  of  this  northern  district,  taking  the  usual 
succession  are: — I,  Quartz  Rock;  2,  Mica  Slate;  3,  Primary  Lime- 
stone ;  4,  Devonian  Brown  Sandstone ;  the  Carboniferous  System,  com- 
prising :  6,  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  7,  Mountain  Limestone ;  and  8,  the 
Coal  Measures.  These  older  rocks  are  succeeded  by  the  secondary  sys- 
tem, which  consists  of :  9,  New  Red  Sandstone,  with  its  rocksalt  and 
gypsum;  10,  Lias ;  11,  Greensand ;  and  12,  Chalk— -or,  as  it  is  usually 
caUed — white  limestone. 

Of  the  crystalline,  or  erupted  rocks,  there  are :  Syenite,  Green- 
stone, and  Trap,  or  Basalt  This  latter  is  the  rock  which  appears  at 
the  surface  in  flie  greater  part  of  the  country.  It  overlies  the  chalk 
generally,  but  it  is  sometimes  seen  lying  on  other  rocks. 

The  occurrence  of  the  older  rocks,  though  in  one  group  in  the  nor^ 
them  parts  of  Antrim,  is  very  irregular,  and  very  limited* 

STRATIFIED  ROCKS. 

QuABTz  Rock. 

Quartz  Rock,  or  as  it  is  conveniently  termed,  Quartzite,  consists  of 
granular  quartz,  of  various  colours ;  and  very  hard  quartzose  grits  are 
also  sometimes  included  in  it,  though  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the 
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term  to  the  fiist-mentioned  rock,  which  occurs  stratified  in  great 
thick  bands  or  beds,  oonstitating  the  oldest  stratified  rock  known  in 
Ireland. 

Mica  Slate. 

The  district  in  which  Mica  Blate  is  found  lies  in  the  north-east  part 
of  tiie  county.  It  extends  from  Gortnagross,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Cashendall  on  the  south,  to  Murlogh  Bay,  five  miles  east  of  Bally- 
castle  on  the  north,  being  about  ten  miles ;  and  from  Gape  Castle,  near 
Armagh,  on  the  west,  to  Tor  Head,  on  the  east»  about  eleven  miles. 
Of  this  a  portion  is  corered  with  chalk,  and  a  part  with  trap  and  other 
rocks,  so  that  there  is  not  perhaps  above  eighty  square  miles  of  Mica 
Slate  uncoTered. 

Mica  Slate  is  of  different  ages.  1.  In  Ireland  the  Mica  Slate  of 
Donegal  and  the  north  of  Mayo  appears  to  be  the  oldest  we  know. 
2.  That  on  both  sides  of  the  great  granite  protrusion,  which  breaks  up 
through  the  Silurian  rocks,  andreaches  from  Dublin,  through  Wicldow 
and  Wexford,  to  Brandon  Hill,  in  Kilkenny,  is  of  a  later  date.  It  is  a 
metamorphic  rock,  for  it  is  on  the  sides  of  this  protrusion,  micaceous 
at  the  contact  with  the  granite,  and  this  character  ceases  at  two  miles 
distant  tnmk  it.  3.  The  slates  in  the  lias  of  the  Alps  areconverted  into 
Mica  Slate.  Here  are  three  Mica  Slates  in  rocks,  which  are  of  ages 
widely  different 

The  Mica  Slate  of  the  north-east  of  Antrim  appears  to  me  to  belong 
to  ike  first  type,  but  its  age  cannot  be  determined  here,  for  there  is 
no  base  Tisible.  Donegal  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  test  its  age.  In 
that  county  the  lowest  rock  Tisible  is  a  syenite  not  stratified,  which 
occurs  upon  the  north  coast,  at  Malin  Head,  at  Dunaff,  and  at  Fanit 
On  this  syenite  of  Malin  Head  lies  a  band  of  quartz  rock  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  on  the  quartz  rock  reposes  mica  date,  three  miles  wide,  at 
Qlengad  Head ;  next  comes  quartz  rock  again,  which  has  a  general 
dip  south-east  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  along  the  shore,  and  ends 
near  Culdaff.  About  that  village  it  is  associated  with  mica  slate  of  the 
oldest  type  again,  and  also  with  gray  limestone,  coarsely  crystalline,  and 
with  greenstone  protrusions,  which  accompany  the  limestone  bands. 
The  dykes  of  greenstone  are  sometimes  a  yai^,  and  sometimes  from  two 
to  four  yards  thick — ^the  beds  being  uniform — and  very  persistent  in 
thickness  for  great  distances.  What  is  remarkable  here  is,  that  the 
greenstone  is  frequently  found  between  limestone  and  mica  slate,  or 
between  limestone  and  quartz  rock,  as  if  the  vicinity  of  lime  had  some 
influence  in  softening  the  adjacent  mass,  when  all  might  have  been  in 
an  incandescent  state.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  repeated  limestones, 
greenstone,  quartz,  rocks  and  mica  slates  in  the  vicinity  of  Culdaff,  un- 
dergo many  contortions.  Proceeding  from  this  village  south-east  along 
the  shore,  or  on  the  roads,  the  characteristic  mica  slate  soon  ceases :  it 
passes  into  a  glossy  slate,  and  then  into  a  day  slate,  at  Kinnego  Bay ; 
the  dip  becomes  more  persistent  and  regular;  the  limestone  ceases,  and 
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also  the  greenstone,  and  in  this  character  it  continues  towards  Innish- 
owen  Head.  From  near  Coldaff,  by  Kinnego,  the  day  slate  and  grit  have 
a  persistent  dip  to  the  south-east  for  three  or  four  miles,  so  that  the 
thickness  of  this  system  must  be  very  great  Four  miles,  dipping  at 
45^y  would  give  about  15,000  feet.  Since  there  are  no  fossils  known 
in  this  great  mass  of  slates  and  grits,  I  take  it  to  be  the  equi'valent  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  over  the  mica  slate  of  Col- 
daff,  and  is,  course,  newer  than  it  From  this  statement  it  may  be  un- 
derstood that  quartz  rock  is  the  oldest  stratified  rock  known  in  Ireland, 
and  mica  slate,  with  its  associated  limestone,  &c.,  the  second  eldest 

The  mica  slate  near  Coldaff  is  characterized  by  containing  beds  of 
crystalline  limestone,  as  just  stated.  The  case  is  exactly  similar  in  the 
extensive  mica  slate  district,  between  Dungiven  and  Berry ;  in  which 
generally  the  dip  approaching  Berry  is  N.  W.,  the  reverse  of  what 
it  is  at  Guldafi^  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  passes  in  a  synclinal 
band  under  the  Innishowen  clay  slate  mountains.  Another  small 
district  of  mica  slate,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Gkurvagh  to 
Maghera,  has  many  quarries  of  gray  crystalline  limestone,  from  which 
it  is  raised  and  burned  for  economic  use. 

Mica  slate,  is  the  lowest  rock  on  the  Berry  side  of  the  basaltic  area 
also,  but  there  it  is  vastly  more  extensive  than  in  Antrim.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  county  to  the  west  of  Bungiven  is  mica  slate^  from  the 
county  boundary  at  the  top  of  Sawel,  a  mountain  2236  feet  high  on  the 
south,  to  Ballykelly  on  the  north,  near  the  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles.  The  general  dip  of  the  rock  the  whole  way  from 
Sawel  to  Ballykelly  is  to  the  north,  at  angles  varying  from  25°  to  45^. 
Unless  there  may  be  parallel  faults  in  an  east  and  west  direction  through 
the  country,  by  which  the  same  groups  of  strata  might  be  counted  over 
and  over,  the  thickness  of  the  mica  slate  on  this,  which  is  nearly  a 
meridian  line,  is  very  great ;  for  15  miles,  with  an  average  dip  of  35^ 
would  give  it  a  tliickness  of  45,460  feet.  Of  the  mica  slate  of  the 
Knocklayd  district,  upwards  of  two- thirds  of  it  belongs  to  the  taieose 
variety,  the  other  one-third  to  the  common,  or  that  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  quartz,  and  a  small  amount  of  mica.  The  cliffs  of 
Cushleak,  on  the  coast  between  Glendun  and  Murlogh  bay,  present 
mica  slate,  containing  subordinate  beds  of  primary  limestone,  with  veins 
or  dykes  of  syenite,  and  of  felspar  porphyry.  Several  veins  of  reddish 
brown  felspar  trap  are  found  also  on  this  coast,  and  are  seen  inland  on 
the  old  road  from  Cushendun  to  Ballycastle.  The  limestone  at  Tor 
point  is  about  50  feet  thick ;  in  colour  it  varies  from  gray  to  reddish 
gray,  and  greenish  gray.  The  texture  passes  frt>m  compact  to  granu- 
lar. It  is  intersected  by  thin  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Hornblende 
slate  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Glendun,  and  also  in  many  places  along 
the  coast,  in  the  raica  slate.  Granite  was  found  by  Sir  JB^chard  Griffith 
on  the  coast  at  Castle  Park,  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Cushendum  and 
at  ArdsiUagh  on  the  mountain  side  higher  up.  I  shall  make  allusion 
tp  this  granite  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 
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In  the  north-east  of  Antrim  in  the  Barony  of  Gary,  the  geologist 
travelling  from  OuBhendnn  to  Ballycastle  will  go  over  a  €at-topped 
platform  of  mica  slate,  of  onr  oldest  t3rpe  750  feet  high,  extending  from 
Knocklayd,  on  the  west,  to  Tor  Point  on  the  east,  about  6  miles.  On 
this  jnica  slate  platform  rest  three  roundish  districts  of  chalk,  and  trap 
in  Knocklaydy  in  Ballypatrick,  and  in  Camlea,  near  the  east  coast. 

Between  these  two,  little  in  space,  but  great  in  time,  there  are 
missing  many  whole  formations,  as  they  occur  in  succession  in  other 
ports  of  the  globe.  If  the  mica  slate  itself  be  not  Cambrian,  the 
Cambrian  is  absent,  so  is  the  Silurian,  and  the  carboniferous,  with  most  of 
the  aeoondary  rocks,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Bbown  Devoniak  Gbit. 

This  rock  occupies  a  small  district  extending  along  the  shore  be- 
tween Cushendall  and  Cushendun.  It  is  three  miles  long  in  this 
direction,  and  reaches  inland  from  the  shore  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  widest  part,  through  the  top  of  Cross  Slieve  Mountain. 

The  age  of  Sandstones  is  very  difficult  to  be  determined,  because  in 
general  there  are  no  fossils  in  them,  and  they  occur  in  formations  of 
every  age. 

This  brown  grit,  between  Cushendall  and  Cushendun,  has  been 
called  Old  B.ed  Sandstone  by  every  one  who  wrote  about  it.  Among 
ihose  were  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Mao  Adam  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and  others. 
A  brown  hard  grit,  exactly  similar  in  appearance,  occurs  between 
Pomeroy,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  Lisbellaw,  in  Permanagh ; 
also  a  rock  exactly  similar  in  lithological  character,  in  the  Cur- 
lew Mountains  in  Eoscommon  and  Mayo ;  in  Oalway,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Killery  Harbour;  at  Moume;  at  Kilbride,  near  Lough  Mask ;  and 
in  the  Dingle  peninsula  in  Kerry.  In  all  these  places  it  is  conform- 
able to,  and  associated  with,  bands  of  rock,  teeming  with  Silurian  fos- 
sils ;  and  though  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it  in  this  locality,  nor, 
indeed,  in  this  purple  grit,  anywhere  that  I  know  of,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, I  am  convinced,  an  undoubted  transition  grit. 

It  has  even  been  stated  that  the  part  of  this  rock,  in  a  band  a  fur- 
long wide  along  the  shore,  is  New  Bed  Sandstone,  because  it  contains 
rounded  pebbles,  which  give  it  a  conglomeratic  character,  and  that  the 
bottom  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Bed  Bay  are  composed  of  a 
rough  strong  conglomerate ;  but  conglomerates  are  common  to  sand- 
stones and  grits  of  every  age.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  conglo- 
merates in  Ireland  are  at  Lisbellaw  and  at  Lisnarrick,  in  Permanagh, 
and  at  Blackwater  Bridge,  near  Killery  Harbour,  in  Galway,  and  these 
are  all  in  Silurian  rocks.  The  lower  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
exhibit  a  conglomerate  everywhere  it  occurs.  Conglomerates  are  no 
proof  of  the  age  of  a  rock.  Besides  this,  the  conglomeratic  character 
near  Cushendun  is  not  confined  to  the  coast  It  is  in  the  hiUs  of  Bal- 
lybrack,  a  mile  north-west  of  Cushendall,  which  seems  to  be  all  com- 
posed of  it.  It  is  seen  in  the  bye-roads  about  that  hill  plenti^lly. 
Even  in  the  stream  at  Cloghs^re  seen  in  the  brown  grit  many  pebbles 
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of  brown  quartz,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  distance  of  a 
small  field  of  the  mica  slate.  In  every  formation  of  rocks  there  are  some 
groups  of  beds,  which  differ  in  lithological  character  from  others.  To 
tiie  east  of  Gross  Slieve,  about  half  a  mile  inland,  there  is  a  band  of 
thin  brown  flaggy  beds,  and  in  these  pebbles  are  extzemely  scarce,  in 
some  beds  none  at  all.  The  strike  of  the  rock  here  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  so  is  this  band,  which  may  be  about  a  furlong  in  thick- 
ness. Pebbles  of  brown  quartz  prevail  in  the  thick  beds  along  the 
shore,  which  is  probably  t&e  fact  that  suggested  the  idea  to  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Mr.  MacAdam,  that  this  shore-band  is  New  Bed  Sandstone ;  but 
if  pebbles  be  laige  and  numerous  near  the  shore,  so  they  are  towards 
the  western  margin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  district,  as  I  have  just 
stated. 

An  east  and  west  section  through  this  district,  in  the  widest  part, 
measures  454  perches  through  the  townlands  of  Gamasheeran  and  lligh- 
eryroy ;  the  dip  near  the  shore  is  40°  south-east ;  towards  the  western 
margin  it  is  30°  in  the  same  direction ;  say  it  averages  35^ ;  with  these 
data  the  thickness  of  the  rock  on  land  is  obtained^  which  is  43,000 
feet ;  besides  this,  the  beds  on  the  east  dive  into  the  sea,  and  there 
the  additional  thickness  is  unknown ;  it  may  be  as  much  more. 

The  Gabbokifeboub  SrsTEM. 

In  Ireland  the  Garboniferous  rocks  may  be  divided  into  three  sub- 
divisions : — 

1.  Old  Red  Sandsone. 

2.  Mountain  Limestone,  or  Garboniferous  Limestone. 

3.  The  Goal  series. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

There  is  but  little  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  the  county  of  Antrim— 
only  a  thin  band  lying  on  mica  slate  about  a  mile  south-east  of  Garey 
MiU.  Here  the  two  systems  are  unconformable,  as  they  are  everywhere 
else  that  I  know. 

I  have  given  elsewhere,*  in  a  tabular  form,  the  junctions  of  the  older 
rocks  with  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  together  with  the  dips  and  directions  of 
both,  at  seventy-eight  localities,  in  twenty-seven  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  shown  that  in  this  number  not  one  case  occurred  of  Old  Bed 
Sandjstone  being  conformable  with  the  underlying  rock.  In  the  same 
paper  I  gave  the  average  thickness  of  the  Old  Bed,  taken  from  sixteen 
of  the  clearest  sections  I  know,  as  840  feet :  four  of  the  best  gave  an 
average  of  1018  feet;  in  short,  about  1000  feet  may  be  considered  as 
the  average  thickness  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  Ireland. 

In  that  paper  I  further  endeavoured  to  show  that,  after  the  great 
disturbing  forces,  which  roUed  the  earliest  stratified  rocks  into  un- 
dulations, followed  by  a  powerful  denuding  agency,   that  broke  up 
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and  carried  away  the  tops  of  many  of  the  anticlinal  convolutions 
formed  in  them,  and  left  the  heds  thrown  up  on  their  edges,  as  we 
now  find  them,  the  conglomerate,  or  lower  band  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
atone  was  the  first — the  foundation  layer  of  the  succeeding  geological 
age.  This  layer  was  laid  down  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks  as 
they  happened  to  present  themselves,  whether  slate,  grit,  quartz,  lime- 
stone, or  any  other  rock.  In  Ireland  it  rests  on  thirteen  varieties  of 
older  rocks ;  it  lies  on  mica  slate  at  nineteen  places  where  the  junctions 
are  exposed ;  on  gray  slate  in  twenty-seven,  and  so  on.  This  conglo- 
merate of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  a  most  important  index  in  geology. 
It  is  the  boundary  between  two  distinct  periods  of  organic  life. 

Carhont/erous,  or  Mountain  Limestone. 

Of  the  Mountain  limestone  there  is  also  not  much :  there  are  two 
beds  of  limestone  about  five  feet  thick,  on  the  shore  of  Tomaroan  one 
and  a  half  mile  east  of  Ballycastle,  visible  at  one  place  a  little  above 
high-water.  The  strata  have  all  an  eastward  dip  at  this  place,  and  as 
the  limestone  on  the  west  side  rises  into  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  on 
the  east  dips  under  sea  level,  there  is  but  a  small  part  easily  accessible 
for  examination.  This  limestone  has  coal  measures  over  it,  and  coal- 
measures  under  it,  and  so  far,  it  has  a  likeness  to  the  colliery  at  Burdie 
House  near  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  limestone  has  coal  above  it,  and 
ooal  below  it  in  a  similar  way. 

This  Antrim  coal  district  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  coal 
field  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  vidley,  in  ScotLEmd,  They  are  in  the 
same  strike  and  position  with  regard  to  the  older  adjacent  rocks ;  and 
as  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  formation  of 
the  British  Islands  was  deposited  at  the  same  period,  it  is  likely  that 
at  Antrim  and  Glasgow,  two  places  not  very  for  distant,  there  would 
be  a  typical  likeness  in  the  rocks  which  compose  them  both,  as  to  litho- 
logical  character  and  succession.  The  yalley  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
which  is  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  may  be  prolonged  on  the  map  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  It  passes  through  Ballycastle,  across  Lough 
Neagh,  by  Dungannon,  Galedon,  and  Clogher  to  the  Connaught  coal 
district  about  Lough  Allen.  This  shows  that  the  limestone  at  Bally- 
castle, as  wdl  as  the  coal  rocks  there,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  band 
stretching  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Connaught  coal  district. 
Besides  this,  a  small  bag  of  fossils,  got  at  Ballycastle  in  the  limestone, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  M'Coy  at  Dublin,  were  all  carboniferous,  as  the 
fdllowing  list  shows : — 

Cydooeras  annularis  {Flem,\     .    .  Producta  fimbriata. 

BeUerophon  retioulatus  {IfCoy),    .  Athyris  decassata. 

EuphemuB  TJrii  {PhiL)^     ....  Astrea  pentagona. 

Pecten  flabillulum  (if' (7oy),      .    .  Fenestdla  carinata. 
Producta  Edelburgensis  (PA«/.)> 
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The  Coal  Measures. 

This  series  occurs  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  county ;  from 
SoUjcastle  to  Murlogh  Bay  it  is  somewhat  above  four  miles  long,  and 
its  average  breadth  from  the  shore  southward  is  a  mile  and  a  half.  It 
contains  about  4300  acres. 

The  different  groups  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  district  are  vari- 
able^  and  unlike  each  other  in  different  places.  The  same  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  subdivisions.  The  first  lies  along  the  eea 
shore  from  Ballycastle  to  Carrickmore  dyke ;  the  second  from  Carrick- 
more  dyke,  by  Fair  Head,  to  Murlogh  Bay ;  the  third  the  southern 
border  of  the  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carey  river. 

At  BaUycastle  the  coal  measures  are  best  seen  in  the  magnificent 
diff,  which  stretches  from  near  the  town  at  Bath  Lodge,  eastward, 
along  the  shore  to  Carrickmore  dyke,  about  two  miles. 

This  cliff  ranges  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  and  exposes  a  fine 
section  of  the  Coal  rocks,  the  whole  way,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
volume  of  which  is  white  or  yellowish  sandstone.  The  cliff  along  the 
shore  is  divided  into  parts  by  whin  dykes,  or  sometimes  clay  dykes, 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  a  direction- to  the  north,  and  cut  the  sand- 
stone rocks  vertically,  separating  the  cliff  into  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
heaved  up,  or  thrown  down  frt)m  the  adjacent  blocks,  at  the  dyke  or 
joint.  All  the  beds  have  a  general  dip  south-east,  varying  from  5°  to 
10^  and  sometimes  more ;  and  the  outcrops  of  200  to  300  feet  thick  of 
them  are  visible,  and  among  the  rest  the  Coal,  a  bed  four  feet  thick 
here,  accompanied  by  about  twenty  feet  thick  of  black  shale  and  other 
soft  rocks  which  underlie  it  This  black  band  appears  as  a  conspicu* 
ous  object  in  the  cliff,  in  some  of  the  divisions  high  up  near  the  top,  in 
some  towards  the  middle,  and  in  some  low  down.  The  blocks  or 
divisions  made  by  tiio  dykes  are  each  a  separate  colliery,  the  mode  of 
working  in  which  was  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  out  crop  of  the 
coal  in  the  cliff,  for  when  the  coal  was  high  up,  the  usual  way  was  to 
sink  pits  at  the  top,  a  little  inland,  which  soon  came  upon  the  desired 
treasure.  When  the  coal  was  low  down,  levels  or  adits  were  driven 
horizontally  into  the  face  of  the  cliff,  a  little  above  high- water,  by  which 
the  coal  was  soonest  reached.  In  this  manner,  where  the  out  crop  of 
the  coal  was  high  or  low,  pits  above  or  levels  below  were  the  main 
features  of  the  principle  by  which  the  working  of  the  several  collieries 
was  regulated. 

Writing  in  1784,  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "about  twelve  years  ago 
(1772)  the  workmen,  in  pushing  forward  a  new  adit  towards  the  coal, 
unexpectedly  broke  through  the  rock  into  a  cavern.  The  hole  Tvhich 
they  opened  was  not  very  large,  and  two  young  lads  were  made  to 
creep  in,  with  candles,  to  explore  this  new  region.  They  accordingly 
went  forward,  and  entered  an  extensive  labyrinth  branching  off  into 
numerous  apartments,  in  the  mazes  and  windings  of  which  they  were 
at  last  completely  lost.  After  various  vain  attempts  to  return,  their 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  they  sat  down  together  in  utter  despair 
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of  an  escape  from  this  dreary  dttngeon.  In  the  mean  time  the  people 
without  in  the  drift  level  were  alarmed  for  their  safety,  fresh  hands 
were  employed,  a  passage  was  at  last  made  for  the  workmen,  and  the 
two  imfortanate  adventurers  extricated  after  a  whole  night's  imprison- 
ment." 

"  On  examining  this  suhterranean  wonder,  it  was  found  to  he  a  com- 
plete gallery,  which  had  heen  driven  forward  many  hundred  yards  to 
the  bed  of  coal ;  that  it  branched  off  into  various  chambers  when  the 
miners  had  pushed  on  their  different  works ;  that  pillars  were  left  at 
proper  intervab  to  support  the  roof;  in  short  was  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive mine,  wrought  by  a  set  of  people  at  least  as  expert  in  the 
business  as  the  present  generation.  Some  remains  of  the  tools,  and 
even  the  baskets  used  in  the  works,  were  discovered,  but  in  such  a  state 
that  on  being  touched  they  immediately  fell  to  powder." 

The  antiquity  of  this  work  is  pretty  evident  from  hence,  that  there 
does  not  remain  the  mpst  remote  tradition  of  it  in  the  country ;  but  it 
is  still  more  strongly  demonstrable  from  a  natural  process  which  has 
taken  place  since  its  formation,  for  stalactite  pillars  had  been  formed 
reaching  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  to  the  floor,  and  the  sides  and  sup- 
ports were  found  covered  with  sparry  incrustations,  which  the  present 
workmen  do  not  observe  to  be  deposited  in  any  definite  portion  of 
time. 

^*The  people  of  this  place  attributed  these  works  to  the  Danes;  but 
a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  matter  must  satisfy  any  one  that  this 
opinion  is  ill-founded.  The  Danes  were  never  peaceable  possessors  of 
Ireland,  but  always  engaged  in  bloody  wars  with  the  natives,  in  which 
they  were  alternately  victors  and  vanquished." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  during  the  dreary  interval  of  a  thousand  years 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the 
laboured  works  of  indus^  and  peace,  in  a  kingdom  where  war  was 
the  only  trade,  and  where  all  property  turned  on  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

This  one  four- foot  bed  of  coal  is  supposed  to  be  worked  out  now 
along  the  coast.  No  works  have  been  carried  on  for  years,  and  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  worth  the  trouble  of  entering  into  much  detail  in 
describing  it,  were  it  not  that  the  peculiarity  of  structure,  occasioned 
by  the  whin  dykes,  gives  it  a  geological  interest  worth  considering.  Such 
an  amount  of  rock  in  any  colliery  is  rarely  laid  open  to  view. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  names  of  the  several  collieries,  begin- 
ning at  Bath  Lodge,  and  proceeding  eastward. 

The  first  column  shows  the  number  of  the  colliery ;  the  second  is 
the  name ;  the  third  is  the  average  height  of  the  outcrop  of 
the  coal  above  sea  level ;  the  fourth  column  shows  how  much 
the  outcrop  is  thrown  up  or  down  from  what  it  is  in  the  adjacent 
colliery,  or  block,  to  the  west  of  it.  It  is  thought  advisable  to 
mark  this  at  the  west  side  of  every  colliery,  so  that  in  proceeding 
eastward  the  reference  may  be  more  easy ;  the  fifth  is  the  dip  of 
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TahU  oftU  Strata,  at  OM  Mine,  from  the  tap  doumwarie. 

A, 

1.  Trap  imperfectly  columnar, 51    0 

2.  Hbalo, i     !     .         18    0 

8.  Yollowifh  white  sandstone, .'..*.*    42    0 

4.  Black  shale,  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  ......    i     150 

ij.  Hard  gray,  and  yellowish  white  sandstone,  .     '    !    .    '    81    0 

6.  Main  bod  oieoal, \    \      4    o 

7.  Bhale  with  thin  beds  of  fireclay,     .....!!]      20 

8.  Impure  coal ..*!!.!      20 

9.  Black  shale, ...,.*.    16    0 

Carried  forward,  .     .231     0 
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ft  in. 

Brought  forward,     .    .231  0 

10.  WUte  Bandstone, 33  0 

1 1.  Coal  and  black  shale, 2  0 

12.  Gray  sandstone, 36  0 

13.  Gray  sandstone  slate, 21  0 

14.  Black  shale, 6  0 

15.  Yellowish  white  sandstone, 30  0 

16.  Yellowish  gray  limestone, 5  0 

17.  Coal, 16 

18.  White  sandstone, 5  0 

19.  Bluish  gray  sandy  slate, 3  0 

373     6 

In  this  section,  the  quantity  of  shale  altogether  is  60  feet,  the  Band- 
stone  is  248  feet ;  the  sandstone  thus  constituting  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  Tolome  of  the  cliff. 

I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  these  collieries  separately. 
1.  The  Salt  Pan$  CoUiery. — ^Here  the  rocks  as  they  appear  in  the 
low  cliff  at  Bath  Lodge,  have  a  dip  of  about  10°  to  the  south-west. 
The  coal  was  got  at  forty-five  yards  deep.  Four  pits  were  sunk  near  the 
shore,  somewhat  above  high  water  mark,  from  time  to  time  between 
1 749  and  1760.  The  bed  was  irregular  in  thickness,  having  been  from 
six  to  nine  feet.  As  the  first  of  these  pits  was  forty-five  yards  deep,  and 
above  sea-level,  it  may  be  said  the  coal  bed  was,  on  an  average,  about 
fixrty  yards  below  sea-level. 

About  forty  yards  from  Bath  Lodge,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  diff  im- 
mediately opposite  the  hall-door,  a  second  bed  of  coal  was  discovered 
this  je^f  by  Mr.  John  Dunsmore,  in  this  colliery.  The  bed  is  two 
feet  four  inches  thick,  and  its  outcrop  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  three  circumstances — that  is,  the  downthrow  of  the  main 
coal,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  that  was  worked,  and  the  upper  bed  of 
coal  lately  discovered  —all  go  to  show  that  this  colliery  is  different  from 
all  the  o&ers,  in  which  there  is  but  one  bed  of  coal,  four  feet  thick,  all 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  fiEar  as  Garrickmore  dyke.  This  colliery, 
therefore,  must  belong  to  a  part  of  the  coal  measures,  either  higher  or 
lower  in  the  series  than  the  other  collieries,  and  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  its  original  position  with  respect  to  the  others  by  £slo- 
cation.  The  last  bed  discovered  Ues  from  the  diff  southward,  and 
appears  to  be  still  available  for  working,  over  the  extent  of  this  col* 
liCTy. 

Nos.  2,  3.  The  White  Mine,  and  Falhane. — ^Li  these  the  beds  of 
rock,  us  weU  as  the  coal  bed,  all  have  a  gentile  dip  westward  in  the  &ce 
of  the  cliff. 

4.  The  North  Star  Colliery In  this  the  rocks  have  an  anticlinal 

podtion,  the  whole  group  of  beds  rising  in  the  middle  Hke  a  flat  arch, 
ao  that  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  in  the  middle  appears  to  rise  over  the  top 
of  the  diff,  and  to  have  been  carried  away  there  by  denudation.    From 
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the  Boathem  dip  of  the  rocks  it  could  periiaps  be  traced  a  little  inland 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice.  The  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  148  feet 
below  the  coal,  rises  sufficiently  high  to  be  Tisible  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff  all  the  way  in  this  division.  From  the  anticlinal  position  all  the 
rocks  at  the  west  side  of  this  colliery  dip  west,  and  all  those  at  the  east 
dip  east     The  dip  in  both  is  about  10^ 

Nos.  5f  6,  7|  8,  9,  are  all  much  alike.  The  rocks  have  a  general  dip 
eastward.  The  coal  crops  out  in  the  cliff  in  all,  but  at  different  height^ 
as  stated  in  the  table. 

No.  10.  Oohh  Mine. — In  this  the  rocks  assume  a  synclinal  position, 
and  in  the  hollow  formed  by  this  downward  curve  flowed  the  trap  which 
caps  the  summit,  and  is  fifty-one  feet  high  there.  The  precipice  pre- 
sents no  appearance  of  a  fissure,  through  which  this  trap  might  hare 
been  erupted.  The  mass  of  trap  probably  flowed  southward  in  the  syn- 
clinal hollow  before  mentioned  from  the  source,  which  might  have  been 
a  crater  lying  to  the  north. 

1 1.  The  PortnagrM  Division  has  a  western  dip  in  its  beds.  The 
whole  block  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Qobb  coUiery,  and  either 
it  slipped  down,  or  the  Gobb  was  upheaved. 

There  are  in  the  cliff  here  seven  whin  dykes,  and  five  clay  dykes 
separating  those  collieries.  Some  clay  dykes  are  one,  two,  or  three  feet 
thick. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whin  dykes  and  the  clay  dykes  are  of  two 
different  periods  as  to  age.  The  whin  dykes  first,  when  the  subterra- 
nean gases  and  other  matter  were  in  an  expanding  condition ;  the  clay 
dykes  afterwards,  when  the  whole  mass  was  cooling,  and  blockfl 
slipping  down  from  their  equivalents,  along  fissures  made  in  the  rock 
from  cooling  by  contraction. 

The  effect  produced  by  those  dykes  upon  the  Ballycastle  collierieB, 
that  of  dividing  the  rocks  of  the  coast  into  distinct  blocks  or  divisions, 
is  to  be  seen  in  other  places.  A  similar  disposition  of  such  blocks,  se- 
parated by  dykes  and  slips,  occurs  on  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of 
Belfast  Lough  at  Gultra,  five  miles  ^m  Belfast.  Here  there  are  seven 
or  eight  dykes,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore,  which  separate  the  Permian  rocks  of  that  place  into  divi- 
sions. Those  divisions  of  the  Permian  and  coal  rocks  are  thrown  np 
and  down,  exactly  similar  to  those  at  Ballycastle.  Here,  however, 
there  is  no  high  cliff  in  which  the  amount  of  the  dislocation  can  be  mea- 
sured. The  tops  of  all  the  blocks  are  under  high  water  mark,  and  nearly 
level ;  but  the  variety  of  colour  in  the  yellow  and  red  sandstone,  and 
the  yellow,  red,  and  gray  limestone  of  the  Permian  rocks,  and  nearly 
black  coal  shales,  which  occur  near  them,  show  that  different  zones 
of  the  group  come  into  juxta-position  at  the  surface,  and  that  the 
blocks  at  this  place  between  the  whin  dykes  have  been  thrown  np 
and  down  from  their  original  position,  like  those  at  the  collieries  at 
Ballycastle. 

The  northern  shore  of  Antrim,  firom  Ballycastle  westward  by  the 
Giant*s  Causeway  to  the  Bann,  presents  similar  phenomena.    It  has 
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been  broken  np  into  great  blocks,  some  of  which  are  heaved  up^  and 
some  let  down,  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  Ballycastle  colliery.  In  this 
part  of  the  coast  these  changes  are  recognisable  by  the  white  limestone 
band  and  the  lias,  the  positions  of  which  are  well  known,  and  which 
show  as  guides  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Canickmore  dyke,  at  the  Ballycastle  collieries,  is  a  feature, 
which,  though  not  a  very  prominent  one,  points  to  great  physical 
changes  in  the  Antrim  coal  district.  All  the  strata  to  the  west  of  it, 
towards  Ballycastle,  appear  to  belong  to  a  different  zone  of  the  coal 
measures  from  those  on  the  east,  towards  Murlogh  Bay :  and  which  of 
the  two  is  the  lowest  and  oldest  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  decide  here, 
because  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sandstone,  the 
locks  which  always  accompany  the  coal  measures,  are  not  visible,  and 
there  is  no  other  sure  guide  as  to  succession  in  this  district.  All  the 
sandstone  of  the  collieries  already  described  to  the  west  of  the  dyke  is 
white,  or  yellowish  white.  The  sandstone  to  the  east  of  it  is  red.  This 
red  sandstone  continues  towards  Pair  Head,  and  is  there  covered  by  the 
greenstone  of  that  fine  headland.  Here,  however,  the  continuity  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  talus  of  debris  which  covers  the  slope  from  the  bottom 
of  the  perpendicular  greenstone  clifif  down  to  the  sea.  The  next  rock 
which  appears  to  the  east  of  Fair  Head,  under  the  greenstone,  is  black 
shale,  with  thin  beds  of  non-flaming  coal.  Farther  south  is  a  down- 
throw of  the  coal  strata,  to  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  PL  XXYI. 

In  the  following  Table  the  succession  of  strata,  exhibited  in  the  face 
of  the  clifif  is  taken  in  a  line,  sloping  to  the  southward,  but  the  com- 
puted thickness  of  each  stratum,  is  given  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.* 

Table  of  the  Succession  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  Murlogh  Bay^  com- 
mencing at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

ft.    in. 

1.  Columnar  greenstone,  upper  range  at  Fair  Head,  100    0 

2.  Brownish  red  sandstone, 20     0 

3.  Bituminous  coal,  .         .         .         .         10 

4.  Bed  sandstone, 80     0 

5.  Black  shale, 6     0 

6.  Coal,  highly  bituminous  (White  mine),        .         .         .26 

7.  Brownish  red  sandstone, 40     0 

8.  Coal,  highly  bituminous,     ,         .         .         . '       .         .         0     6 

9.  Bed  sandstone, 0     0 

10.  Black  shale, 0    0 

Carried  forward,         .     260    0 


•  ThiB Table,  as  well  as  that  at  p.  244,  is  copied  from  Sir  R.  Griffith's  Report  of  the 
Antrim  Coal  District.  I  accompanied  him  on  that  survey  in  1817,  assisted  in  the  mea- 
sarements  of  parU  of  it,  and  made  the  drawings  that  illastrate  the  Report. 
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Brought  foncariy 

11.  Coaly  bituminons  (Goodman's  yein), 

12.  Black  shale,        .... 

13.  Goal,  carbonaceous^  nninflammable, 

14.  Black  shale,  passing  into  flinty  slate, 

15.  Trap,  second  columnar  range, 

16.  Black  shale, 

17.  Goal,  non-flaming,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  black 

shale, 

18.  Black  shale,  thickness  unknown,  the  ftoe  of  cliff  being 

ooTered  by  a  talus  of  fragments  of  rock  of  various 
kinds,  say, 


ft 

ilL 

250 

0 

2 

6 

600 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

70 

0 

2 

0 

8    6 


10    0 


437    6 


In  this  part  is  red  sandstone,  black  shale,  and  both  bituminous  and 
non-flaming  coal.  To  sum  up,  yeUow  or  white  sandstone  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock  in  the  Ballycastle  clifEs,  with  bituminous  coal.  At  Mnr- 
logh  Bay,  black  shale  and  red  sandstone  prevail,  with  thin  beds  of 
both  bituminous  and  non-flaming  coal.  It  is  evident,  on  comparison, 
that  the  coal  measures  at  the  two  localities  are  not  equivalents.  From 
the  black  shale,  the  red  sandstone,  and  the  non-flaming  coal  to  the 
east  of  Fair  Head,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  district 
about  Fair  Head  is  the  lower  zone  of  the  two  I  have  been  compiuring, 
and  that  the  part  west  of  the  Gamckmore  dyke  belongs  to  a  higher 
portion  of  the  group,  which  has  been  thrown  down  at  this  place,  by  a 
fault,  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 

There  are  other  proofs  that  the  strata  westward  from  Ballycastle 
have  been  thrown  down  from  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  geolo- 
gical succession.  In  Murlogh  Bay  is  to  be  seen  near  the  mica  slate 
on  the  shore,  a  conglomerate,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Devonian 
brown  grit  at  Cushendun,  and  whidi  I  believe  to  be  its  equivalent  In 
Ireland,  black  shale  is  ^e  prevailing  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal 
measures  everywhere.  In  Murlogh  Bay,  as  usual,  it  prevails  below.  The 
rock  over  it  is  red  sandstone  of  &e  coal-measures,  which  is  also  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  coal  measures  of  Scotland.  Over  all  these  coal- 
measures,  in  Murlogh  Bay  is  seen  new  red  sandstone  and  chalk,  at  800 
feet  high  in  the  cliff,  and  in  part  covered  by  the  greenstone  of  Fair- 
Head  (PL  XXYI.).  The  group  of  collieries  to  the  west  of  Cairickmore 
dyke  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down  from  the  Fair  Head  coal-mea- 
sures ;  and  the  western  head  of  this  dyke  corroborates  this  view.  The  Bait 
Fans  colliery,  from  its  coal  being  different  from  the  rest  in  the  number 
and  thickness  of  the  beds,  but  above  all  from  the  hade  of  the  clay  dyke 
which  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  appears  to  be  thrown  down  still  far- 
ther ;  and  last  of  all,  the  chalk,  the  unmistakeable  index  of  the  oountzji 
on  the  shore  at  Ballycastle  at,  and  in  parts  under  sea  level,  is  800  feet 
lower  than  it  is,  where  it  lies  over  the  coal  measures  at  Murlogh  Bay. 
All  these  circumstances  hold  out  more  than  a  probability  that  the  coal 
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neasQies  at  Mnrlogli  Bay  are  lower  in  the  sequence  than  those  next 
to  BaUycastle. 

The  Carey  sub-division  of  this  coal-field  is  separated  from  the  shore 
ooUieriee  on  the  north,  by  the  high  ground,  or  watershed  between  the 
shore  and  the  Carey  Eiver,  and  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  mica 
slate  of  the  BaUypatrick  mountains.  It  is  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  Olenshesk  eastward,  and  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  hav- 
ing the  Carey  Eiver  running  westward  through  the  valley  a  good  part 
of  the  way. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  shore  is  nearly  all  covered  with  a  sandy 
drift,  from,  six  to  ten  yards  in  thickness.  The  stones  in  the  drift  are 
white  limestone,  trap,  coal  shales  and  sandstones,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  mica  slate.  There  is  but  very  little  rock  visible  in  it.  The  junction 
of  mica  slate  with  the  carboniferous  system  is  visible  on  the  south  side 
of  it,  in  the  Qlenmakeeran  stream,  at  the  east  boundary  of  the  townland 
of  Ballynagard,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  S.  E.  of  Carey  MilL  White  sand- 
stone, black  shale,  and  red  sandstone,  are  seen  at  this  place  with  a  dip 
of  30*  N.  lying  unconformably  on  mica  slate.  Here  there  is  also  a 
whin  dyke;  another  at  the  bridge  near  Carey  Mill,  and  a  hummock  of 
trap,  apparently  a  part  of  the  same  mass  fifty  perches  east  of  the  mill. 
The  miners  say  that  these  three  protrusions  of  trap  are  in  a  continua- 
tion of  the  dyke,  called  the  Great  Oau,  which  is  ten  yards  wide  near 
Bath  Lodge  on  the  shore ;  but  this  may  be  doubted.  Whin  dykes  are 
plenty  hereabouts,  and  to  say  that  one  rock  of  trap  is  a  part  of  another 
seen  a  mile  o£^  and  none  to  be  seen  between  them,  is  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  country  where  there  are  ofken  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a 
mile. 

From  there  being  no  rocks  visible,  no  account  can  be  given  of  them 
from  personal  observation.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  record  the 
borings  made  in  this  valley  by  Mr.  Brough,  an  experienced  mining 
engineer  in  1817;  and  to  give  the  result  of  some  trials  of  a  similar 
kind  made  by  Mr.  John  Dtmsmore,  an  experienced  miner  sent  there  by 
the  Lord  ChanceUor,  in  whose  care  the  estate  is  vested  at  present.  Mr. 
Donsmore  kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  his  notes. 

Mr.  Brough  made  several  borings  in  the  Carey  valley  in  search  of 
coal.  Of  these  Sir  Bichard  Griffith,  in  his  Beport  of  the  Antrim  Coal 
District,  gives  us  the  details  of  four  trials,  which  he  got  from  Mr. 
MacNeill,  who  was  manager  of  the  colliery  at  that  time ;  but  although 
he  prints  the  results  of  these  trials,  he  gives  no  map  to  show  the  posi- 
tions of  them  on  the  ground,  nor  any  other  means  by  which  those  posi- 
tions can  be  accurately  determined.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  mines  hereafter,  to  have 
this  part  of  his  Beport  revised.  To  show  the  necessity  of  this,  in  page 
75  of  the  Beport,  tilie  boring  No.  4,  in  Drimadoon,  is  said  to  be  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  No.  3»  in  Bamish,  and  immediately 
north  of  the  road.  I  ascertained  the  spot  where  Mr,  Brough's  trial  in 
Bamish  had  been  made,  and  I  found  that  the  nearest  part  of  Drimadoon 
on  tiie  road  side  to  the  site  of  the  boring  on  Bamish  is  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
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ter.  Here  is  an  error  of  half  a  mOe — no  email  affair  when  a  man  is 
looking  for  an  old  coal  pit.  Again,  in  the  tahle  at  p.  72,  the  boriBg 
No.  4  is  shown  to  be  36  yards  in  depth ;  in  the  explanation  of  the  same, 
at  p.  75,  he  says,  "  It  was  only  sunk  to  the  depth  of  e9^ki4en  jfordsJ* 
Sneh  work  tells  its  own  story. 

I  travelled  oyer  the  ground,  and  from  the  rongh  and  inaccarate 
account  before  me,  make  the  following  attempt  to  reyise  the  posi- 
tions of  the  trials,  so  that  a  futore  explorer  may  be  better  aUe  to 
find  them. 

I  take  Carey  Mill  as  a  well  known  object  in  the  yaUey,  and  firom 
this  I  measure,  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Antrim,  Sheet  9,  the  distance 
to  the  site  of  a  boring  in  perches,  in  a  straight  line.  Thus,  the  boring 
No.  8,  in  Bamish,  is  207  perches  south-east  of  the  mill,  in  the  southern 
comer  of  the  townland.    The  four  trials  then  stand  thus : — 

1.  The  first  is  in  the  townland  of  Drumahitt,  eight  perches  firom 
Glenshesk  River;  120  perches  southward  from  the  bridge  on  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  townland,  and  this  point  is  99  perd^es  south-west 
of  Carey  MilL 

2.  The  second  was  made  in  the  townland  of  Eglish,  close  to  the 
river.  There  is  no  townland  called  Eglish  on  the  map.  I  believe  this 
Eglish  is  Ballinaglogh — the  townland  on  which  the  church  is  built 
Eglish,  an  Irish  word,  means  "  The  Church."  The  place  would  be 
80  perches  west  of  the  miU,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  close 
to  it  There  is  an  Eglish  to  the  south,  in  the  mica  slate  country,  but 
cannot  be  the  one  meant 

3.  The  third  trial  was  made  in  Bamish,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  and  is  207  perches  from  the  mill,  in  a  direction  a  little 
to  the  south  of  east,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  townland. 

4.  The  fourth  is  in  Drimadoon,  as  stated,  dose  to  the  road,  on  the 
north  side  of  it.  I  take  the  spot  to  be  at  the  western  house,  on  the 
townland  of  those  lyingdose  to,  and  north  of  the  old  road  from  Ballycastle 
to  Cushendall.  This  spot  lies  due  east  from  Carey  Mill,  and  584  perches 
distant  from  it.  It  is  24  perches  south-east  of  the  bridge  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  townland. 

By  this  plan  of  proceeding  a  mining  engineer  may  lay  down  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  of  Antrim,  the  lines  as  I  point  them  out,  and  ascertain 
the  positions  of  the  trials  as  I  found  them. 

Of  the  four  trials  just  mentioned  I  have  frdl  confidence  in  the  posi- 
tion of  No.  3,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Bamish  townland,  because  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dunsmore  as  well  known.  Of  No.  2,  I 
am  also  pretty  sure.  In  Nos.  1  and  4,  I  have  less  confidence,  for  the 
data  given  in  the  Beport  before  alluded  to  are  both  vague  and  inaccu- 
rate. I  have  selected  for  these  numbers  spots  where  trials  were  most 
likely  to  have  been  made.  . 

The  boring  marked  No.  6,  on  Brackney,  see  Map,  PI.  XXIII.,  is  one 
of  Mr.  Brough's  trials.  There  is  no  record  of  what  was  done  at  that  place, 
onlv  the  one,  that  it  was  not  successful. 
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I  now  proceed  to  giye  in  detail  the  rocks  passed  throngb  in  the 
tiials  made  by  Mr.  Bxx>T]gh,  so  &r  as  they  are  known. 

No.  1. — Journal  of  Boring  at  Drumahiit,  1816. 

This  place^  on  the  Ordnance  Map  is  99  perches  West  of  Carey  Mill,  B 
perches  to  the  east  of  Glenshesk  Eiver,  and  120  perches  southward 
from  a  little  bridge  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  townland. 

ft.      in. 

1.  Surface  soil, 10 

2.  Drift,  containing  coal,  white  limestone,  and  whin  tum- 

blers,       12  6 

3.  Dark  blue  indurated  clay, 10  0 

4.  Coal,  splint, 0  1 

5.  Bark  gray  shale, .  10  4 

6.  Strong  dark  grey  freestone, 2  6 

7.  Black  bituminous  shale,  with  three  thin  layers  of  coal,  8  0 

8.  Dark  gray  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  dark  freestone,         .  13  6 

9.  Gray  shale,  nearly  the  same  as  last,  but  less  freestone,  .  16  8 

10.  Black  shale,  very  soft,  with  coal  smeet  through  it,        .        4     0 

11.  Bluish  gray  sandstone,  with  partings  of  brown  shale,     .       14     5 


88     0 


No.  2. — Boring  in  Search  of  Coal  in  Eglinhf  80  perekeg  east  of  Carey 
Mill,  ehse  to  the  River  on  the  North  Side^  October^  1816. 


1.  Gray  freestone,  . 

2.  Dark  shale, 

3.  Gray  freestone,  . 

4.  Dark  gray  shale, 

5.  Gray  freestone,  . 

6.  Dark  gray  shale, 

7.  Gray  firestone,   . 

8.  Gray  shale, 

9.  Black  slate, 

10.  Coal, 

1 1.  Dark  gray  shale, 

12.  Black  slate, 

13.  Dark  gray  shale, 

14.  Coal, 

15.  Dark  gray  shale, 

16.  Ghray  free6toi;ie,   . 

17.  Dark  gray  shale,. 

18.  Gray  freestone,  . 


ft.    in. 
5     0 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
9 
5 
6 
8 


1  11 

2  11 

3  6 


1 

14 
6 


5 
0 
3 


Carried  forward, 


6    0 

0  7 

1  11 
I     3 

19     6 
0     4 


74     0 
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ft    in. 

Brought  forwardy  74    0 

19.  Dark  gray  shale, 7    8 

20.  Coal, 0  10 

21.  Dark  shale  parting 0    2^ 

22.  Cba/ soft, 0    9 

23.  Dark  gray  shale,         .......  3    2 

24.  Black  shale, 16 

25.  Blue  shale, 18 

26.  Coal, 1  lOj 

27.  Fire  day 3    4 

95    0 

No,  3. — Trial  in  Search  of  Coal  at  Bamiih,  207  perehet  eoii  of  Carey 
MiU  on  the  North  Side  of  the  River,  and  eloee  to  it,  1816. 

ft.     HL 

1.  Sand  and  grayel, 48    0 

2.  Brown  strong  clay, 14 

3.  Blue  stone,  very  fine  grit,  with  good  casts  of  plants,  0    3 

4.  Bluish  gray  shale,  with  thin  bands  of  post,                    .  3    6 

5.  Bluish  gray  freestone,  with  soft  shale  partmgs,      .        .  6    9 

6.  Dark  gray  shale, 2    6 

7.  Strong  white  freestone, 0    6 

8.  Bluish  gray  shale,  witii  thin  layers  of  post,          .  2    3 

9.  Strong  bluish  gray  freestone, 5    0 

10.  Gray  shale,  with  hard  layers, 8    6 

11.  Bluish  gray  freestone, 4  10 

12.  Dark  gray  shale,        •         •••...  6    3 

13.  Strong  bluish  gray  post, 0    6 

14.  Gray  freestone,  dark, 16 

15.  Bluuh  gray  freestone, 1  10 

16.  Black  shale,                 0    4 

17.  Gray  shale,                  0    4 

18.  Strong  gray  freestone, 2    1 

19.  Dark  gray  shale, 2    4 

20.  Gray  freestone, 3    3 

21.  Gray  shale, 0    4 

22.  Black  shale, 13 

23.  Gray  shale, 6    5 

24.  Gray  freestone, 10 

25.  Gray  shale, 15 

26.  Black  shale,  mixed  with  coal, 4  11 

27.  Dark  gray  shale, 12 

28.  Black  shale,  mixed  with  coal, 0    9 

29.  Dark  gray  shale, 4    4 

30.  Strong  gray  freestone, 0    6 

Carried  forward,      .  118  11 
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ft      io. 

BrouffM  fancard,    .        .  118  11 

31.  Gray  ahale,                11  11 

32.  Bai^  gray  shale, 7    8 

33.  Very  dark  ahale, 3    6 

34.  Bluish  gray  ahale, 3  10 

35.  Ooai, 0    4 

36.  PftTement  (Coal  seat?  ironstone),                 .        .  0  11 

37.  Bine  shale, 16 

38.  Gray  shale, 6     6 

39.  Dark  brown  shale, 3    2 

40.  Strang  gray  freestone, 0    6 

41.  Dark  brown  shale, 3    9 

42.  Gh!ay  shale, 2    1 

43.  Dark  gray  shale,         ...'...  0    9 

44.  Light  gray  shale, 4    7 

46.  Dark  red  shale, 2    0 

46.  White  shale, 0    6 

47.  Dark  gray  shale, 0    6 

48.  light  gray  shale,  with  white  spar  of  Ume,  .  .^16 

49.  Dark  red  shale, 6    0 

60.  Light  gray  shale, 10 

61.  Light  bine  shale,  mixed  with  spar,  8  11 

62.  Du'k  gray  freestone, 2    6 

58.  Very  strong,  light  brown  limestone,     .        .        .  0    9 

64.  ICarl,  dark  parting, 12 

56.  Blnidi  gray  limestone, 10 

Total  passed  tfarongh,  213  10 


2^0. 4. — Boring  in  Seareh  of  Coal  in  tho  Landt  o/Drimadoon, 

Janmry  llM,  1817. 


1.  Strong  day, 

2.  Gray  freestone, 

3.  DsTK  gnn^  shale, 

4.  Gray  shale, 
6.  Gray  shale, 

6.  Cody  very  good, 

7.  Dsrk  gray  diale, 

8.  Black  shale, 

9.  Bark  gray  shale» 

10.  Cody  sof^ 

11.  Kreclay  (parement), 

12.  Light  gray  shale, 


m.  I.  k.  VBOC. — TOL.  X. 


Corritdforwardy    . 


ft*    in. 
16     3 


2 

16 

6 


0 
0 
0 


1  6 
0  10 

13     3 
0  10 

2  6 
0  11 

3  6 
6     0 


68     6 


2x 
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18.  Light  gray  freestone,  . 

14.  Dark  gray  ahale, 

15.  Light  gray  shale, 

16.  Black  shale, 

17.  Dark  gray  shale, 

18.  Light  gray  shale^ 

19.  Gray  freestone, 

20.  Light  gray  shale, 

21.  Blue  shale, 

22.  Bine  slate,  hituminous, 

23.  Dark  blue  shale, 

24.  Dark  gray  shale, 

26.  Brownish  gray  shale, 

26.  Light  gray  freestone,  . 

27.  Dark  gray  shale, 

28.  Light  gray  freestone,  .. 


Carried  forward f 


ft. 

in. 

68 

5 

1 

10 

1 

6 

5 

8 

0  10 

4  11 

2 

0 

1 

4 

1 

7 

3 

1 

4 

7 

1 

10 

2  11 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

108    3 


The  Carey  Mill  division  of  the  coal  is  now  the  only  tinknown  part, 
and  the  object  of  giving  those  borings  is  to  afford  all  the  information  to 
be  had  to  miners  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  farther  trials  in  it.  Mr. 
Dunsmore's  borings  having  never  been  published,  and  the  positions  de- 
termined, I  consider  them  worthy  of  printing. 

The  following  is  the  detail  of  his  trials  in  the  Caiey  valley.  They 
have  as  yet  only  been  made  in  the  lands  of  Brackney,  which  is  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Ballycastle.  PL  XXIII.  is  a  map  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  townland  of  Drumahitt,  and  is  a  copy  on  the 
same  scale  (six  inches  to  the  mile)  from  that  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
of  Antrim,  Sheet  9.  Having  ascertained  the  exact  position  of  Mr. 
Dunsmore's  borings  on  the  townland  of  Brackney,  a  mile  south-east  of 
Ballycastle,  I  marked  and  numbered  them  on  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance  Map 
of  Antrim,  Sheet  9,  from  which  the  map  onPl.  XXIII.  is  copied.  The 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  on  the  map  correspond  with  the  numbers  at  the 
head  of  the  several  borings  which  are  given  in  the  text,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  rock  bored  through  at  each  place.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  in  the  last  item  but  one  of  No.  1,  he  met  coal,  burned,  4  ft.  6  in. 
This  bed  may  be  near  a  whin  dyke,  and  reduced  to  cinders,  like  many 
others  in  the  same  collieries,  and  might  become  a  valuable  bed  a  few 
yards  off;  but  from  not  meeting  it  in  the  borings,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  extensive. 
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No.  \. ^Boring  on  the  Tawnland^f  Braekney,  one  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  BaHyeastle  {see  Map,  PL  XXIIL),  November  9, 1857. 

ft    in. 

1-  Surfece  drift,               .        .        .        .        .•       .        .  24    0 

2.  Light  gray  shale,                          10-9 

3.  Gray  sandy  shale, -       •        .  .7    ^ 

4.  Haid  freestone,  ........  1     0 

6.  Black  shale,                                 ....         .  10 

6.  Foul  Coal, 0    6 

7.  Fireclay,    .        .•       .•  0    6 

«.  Very  hkck  shale, 14     2 

9.  Coal, 0     2 

10.  light  gray  shale, 18    0 

11.  Coal, 10 

12.  Fireclay, ..20 

13.  Black  &ale,  and  Coal  mixed; 2    0 

14.  C<M»/,  bnmed, 4     6 

15.  Black  shale,  mixed  with  Coal, 3    0 

Total,     .  90    1 

•         •         •         • 

No.  2. — Boring,  Tovndand  of  Braekney,  Beeemher  3, 1867 

ft    in. 

1.  Snrface  drift, 6    0 

2.  Gray  sandy  diale,        •                 .        ...        .  67 

3.  light  gray  shale,         .        .        • 3    4 

4.  Gray  sandy  ohale,                .                         ...        .  30 
&  Black  shale, 2     6 

6.  Brown  shale, 2    4 

7.  Hard  sandstone, 0    6 

8.  Coal, 11 

9.  Black  shale, 10     9 

10.  light  gray  shale, 3     0 

11.  Black  shale, 21     0 

12.  Very  black  shale, 6     6 

13.  Coal, 16 

14.  Fireclay,    .         .    • 16 

15.  Black  shale, 0     6 

16.  Coal, 10 

17.  Black  shale,  mixed  with  Coa/,                              .        .  2    0 

18.  Coal, 1  10 

19.  Black  shale, 6     0 

20.  Light  gray  shale, 7    0 

21.  Gray  sandy  shale, U     0 

22.  Hard  sandstone, 10 

23.  Parting  (black  shale), 0    6 

24.  Very  hard  gray  sandstone, 2     8 

Carried  forward, .        .  103     1 
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ft.      in. 

BAnight  forward^  •        .  103    1 

25.  Blaek  shale, 0    4 

26.  Graj  sandstone, 5    3 

27.  Brown  shale, 12    0 

28.  Gray  sand  J  shale, 3    6 

29.  Brown  shale, 3    6 

80.  Light  gray  shale, 2    6 

31.  Brown  shale,      .        •        * 16 

32.  Dark  gray  shale, 5    0 

38.  Gray  sandy  shale, 4    8 


Total,     .  141    4 
No.  Z.^^Braehhiif  Baring^  FebrMory  16,  1858. 

ft.    in. 

1.  Sni£EU)e  drift, 22    6 

2.  Bine  day, 8    3 

8.  Bark  gray  sandy  shale,  .        »  .10    1 

4.  Light  gray  shale,  8    6 

5.  Blaok  shale,  mixed  with  ironstone  balls,  .19    6 

6.  Coal, 0    9J 

7.  Fire  clay, 2    9 

8.  Black  shale, 0    4 

9.  CM, 1    14 

10.  Dark  gray  shale,  mixed  with  coal,        ....  14 

11.  Kreday, 10 

12.  Dark  gray  diale, 4    3 

18.  Fonl  coal, 0    9 

14.  Gray  sandy  shale, 18    4 

15.  Brown  sandy  shale, 15 

Total,  100  11 

No.  4.— TWal  at  Brackmy,  February  16,  1858. 

ft.   in. 

L  Drift,  composed  of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel,                  .  31    9 

2.  Soft  sandstone, 12    8 

3.  light  gray  sandy  shale, 9    6 

4.  Brown  shale, 3    0 

5.  Light  gray  soft  shale, 5    0 

6.  Black  shale, 10 

1.  Coal, 14 

8.  Kreday, 0    2 

9.  Dark  gray  shale, 3    6 

10.  Black  shale, 0    6 

11.  Coal,         • 0    8 

12.  Black  rfiale, 0    3 

Total  depth,  77  H 
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Bntkney,  No.  5.  The  result  of  this  trial  gave  a  depth  of  36  feet  of 
and.    They  bored  no  farther. 

Brackney,  No.  6,*  is  the  position  of  one  of  ICr.  Brough's  trials,  of 
which,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  record  left. 

A  boring  was  made  by  Mr.  Donsmore  uT  the  townland  of  Ballyvoy. 
The  site  of  it  is  53  perches  northward  from  the  cross  roads  at  the 
ponndy  and  eight  perches  west  of  the  high  road  leading  from  those 
cross  roads  to  the  shore.    This  boring  was  72  yards  deep,  all  insand. 

The  beds  of  coal  in  the  Antrim  district,  in  ascending  order,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Tiew  I  take,  are  :— 

MurJogh  Bay  Dmaion, 

ft.   in. 

1.  Coal,  non-flaming,  impure,  with  bands  of  black  shale 

2  feet  below  the  second,  or  70  foot  range  of  basaltic 

pillars,  7  or  eight  feet  thick,  say,  ....        7    0 

2.  Coal,  non-flaming,  2  feet  above  the  second  range  of  ba- 

saltic pillars,  2    6 

3.  Coal,  bitominons,  Groodman's  vein,  further  south,  to- 

wards Murlogh  Bay,       2  6 

4.  Bituminous  Coal, 0  6 

5.  Coal,  highly  bituminous,  white  mine,  ....  2  6 

6.  Goal,  bituminous,        ..••..•  1  0 

BaUyeastU  CoUi&ry,  at  OM  ifttM. 

7.  Coal,  153  feet  below  the  main  bed,  •  ...  1  6 
3.  Coal,  and  shale,  53  feet  below  the  main  bed,  •  2  0 
9.  Impure  coal,  2  feet  below  main  bed,   ....        2    0 

10.  Goal,  main  bed, 4    0 

Salt  Pom  CoUiirff. 

11.  Coal,  40  yards  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  bed  irre- 

gular, being  6  to  9  feet  thick,  say,  ...        6    0 

12.  Cod,  upper  bed,  at  Bath  Lodge,  ....        2    4 

Total  yet  discovered,    33  10 
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WitliTCgazd to fbaOa,  IhadnotaBoi&cieiitoppoitamtytogetthem 
in  thooe  coal  rocksy  because  the  woriks  are  all  stopped,  and  nothing  ii 
doing  now  (1858)1  The  best  place  to  ezsmine  the  black  shales  for 
fossils  is  ICurlogh  Bay,  where,  if  a  proper  ezoavation  were  made  in 
the  roof  of  the  ooal,  the  result,  no  donbt,  would  be  satis&ctory.  Two 
old  adits  have  already  been  driven  into  the  coal  there,  near  &6  Bouth 
end  of  the  greenstone,  which  would  facilitate  a  search.  On  a  fonner 
occasion  I  examined  several  blocks  of  sandstone  that  ML  from  the  difb 
near  the  Gk>bb  GoUiery,  and  got  there  some  of  the  very  finest  spedmenB 
of  Lepidodendron,  many  of  &em  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  well  marked. 
There  were  also  many  round  forms  like  trunks  of  trees,  some  of  them 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Nsw  Rbd  SAvnsroirs. 

The  new  red  sandstone  underlies  the  chalk  of  the  north-east  of 
Ireland  generally.  The  bottom  of  it,  so  frr  as  I  know,  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  two  places  in  the  province  of  Ulster — that  is,  at  lassan  De- 
mesne, in  the  county  of  T3rrone,  and  at  Cuahendall.  The  conglome- 
rete,  which  is  general  at  the  base  of  it,  in  both  these  places  is  oompoaed 
of  pebbles  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  mixed  up  with  red  sand,  and  all  har- 
dened. At  Lissan  Uie  pebbles  are  angular,  and  of  the  same  kind  of  red 
granite  which  occure  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  it.  Here  there  ifl 
a  large  greenstone  protrusion  between  the  granite  and  the  new  red  con- 
glomerate ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  single  pebble  of  the  greenstone 
could  not  be  found  in  the  conglomerate,  altiiough  it  is  the  rock  imme- 
diately underlying  it— a  fact  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
greenstone  is  more  recent  than  either  the  granite  or  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone. 

At  CnshendaU  the  pebbles  are  mostly  of  the  same  kind  of  reddish 
and  bluish  porphyry,  on  which  it  rests,  with  many  pebbles  of  mica 
slate,  the  native  rock  of  which  is  not  in  contact  here,  but  exists  in  the 
country  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  There  are  also  some  pebbles 
of  brown  granite  rock  in  the  conglomerate,  and  similar  pebbles  are  nn- 
merous  both  in  the  porphyry,  and  in  the  brown  Silurian  grit  to  the 
north.  This  conglomerate  is  well  exposed  on  the  shore,  to  the  north 
of  Bedbay  Castlei  The  pebbles  of  porphyry,  which  are  numerous,  and 
of  mica  slate,  which  are  few,  range  from  nine  inches  in  diameter 
downwards. 

The  new  red  sandstone  is  most  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bel- 
fast There,  south  of  the  Biver  Lagan,  it  joins  the  old  grauwacke  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  join  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  junction  is  first  visible  on  the 
south  shore  of  Bel&st  Lough,  two  miles  south-east  of  Holywood:  oppo- 
site to  this  village  it  is  half  a  mile  wide,  extending  souuiward  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  grauwacke  ridge,  which  lies  there.  From  this  place 
it  joins  the  grauwacke  as  far  as  Warringstown,  three  miles  south-west 
of  Magheralin,  a  distance  of  26  miles.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  red 
sandstone,  beyond  Cultra,  it  dips  at  about  an  average  angle  of  10^ 
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north-west.  At  Lurganville,  20  miles  south-west  of  this,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  south-east  of  Moira,  it  dips  north-west  at  from  3^  to  5^. 
Again,  from  Waringston  westward,  the  gp-auwacke  joins  trap  as  far  as 
Rich  Hill,  ten  miles;  next  limestone  south  of  Loughgall,  three  miles, 
and  then  old  red  sandstone  to  Armagh,  two  miles.  AJPter  that  it  is 
in  contact  with  carboniferous  limestone,  which  continues  by  Middle- 
tan,  Mooaghan,  and  Clones,  to  join  the  great  limestone  dishict  about 
Lough  Erne.  I  go  into  these  details  to  ^ow  that  there  may  be  either 
of  two  conditions  existing  along  this  line  of  junction ;  the  first  that 
there  may  be  a  fkvlt  along  the  north-west  margin  of  the  grauwacke  from 
Hollywood  to  Armagh,  a  distance  of  above  40  miles.  The  chief  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  kind  of  succession  at  the  surface 
that  occurs  in  passing  westward  over  the  country  on  the  north  side 
of  this  junction;  there  is  new  red  sandstone,  trap,  mountain  lime- 
stone, old  red  sandstone.  The  other  view  of  this  case  is,  that  as  it 
stands  it  may  be  without  a  &ult.  The  dips  along  the  junction  are  all 
at  a  low  angle  to  the  north-west,  away  from  the  grauwacke,  the  usual 
way  in  Ireland  along  scores  of  miles  of  such  junctions.  In  this  case  the 
carboniferous  sea  was  deep  at  Armagh  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
the  limestone  there,  but  very  much  deeper  at  Hollywood,  where,  by  the 
usual  succession,  the  limestone  must  be  2000  feet  below  the  surface,  so 
as  to  have  room  over  it  for  the  coal-measures,  and  part  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  which  are  at  sea  level  there.  These  upper  rocks  may  have 
been  deposited  at  a  low  angle,  having  their  outcrop  resting  against  a 
steep  old  sea  shore  at  Comber,  and  according  as  they  were  deposited  one 
cov^ned  up  the  other,  and  none  but  the  last  appeared  at  the  surfiace ; 
tills  last,  covering  up  all  the  others  along  this  junction,  and  concealing 
all  the  outcrops. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  rock  appears  to  be  most  developed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belfast.  On  the  southern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  some 
dislocated  patches  of  the  magnesian  limestone  are  visible,  and  even  a 
small  area  of  the  top  of  the  coal-measures,  which  immediately  underlie 
them,  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  little  pier  at  Cultra.  From  the  west 
side  of  the  coal-measures  at  this  place,  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  the 
beds  have  a  low  dip  westwards,  which  continues  as  far  as  rock  is  vi- 
sible at  low  water  towards  Belfast.  The  coarse  conglomerate  which  is 
usually  found  to  exist  at  its  base  is  not  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
red  rocks  here  joining  the  coal  series;  but  the  locality  is  much  dis- 
located, and  penetrated  by  whin  dykes,  and  there  is  probably  a  &ult 
on  the  west  side  of  the  coal-measures,  in  which  the  conglomerate  is 
buried. 

The  whole  formation  in  other  countries  is  composed  of  conglome- 
rate in  the  lower  part,  red  sandstone  in  the  middle,  and  soft  red  marls 
in  the  upper  part.  In  this  locality,  though  we  cannot  see  the  lower, 
the  middle  and  the  upper  parts  are  weU  developed,  and  agree  with  the 
description  above. 
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The  red  sandstone  is  visible  near  the  Botanic  Gbrden,  and  in  many 
places  about  the  town  of  Belfast ;  at  Dunmurry  qnanies  hare  been 
worked  in  it  for  the  railway  bridges,  which  afford  very  good  building 
stone.  Gk>od  building  flags  are  also  got  in  it  near  Carrickfergus,  and  many 
other  places. 

From  Belfast  the  new  red  sandstone  continues  in  the  fiBLce  of 
the  hills,  under  the  chalk,  above  Dunmurry  and  Lisbuniy  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  River  Lagan  to  Moira.  About  Magheramesk,  in  the 
upper  part  it  is  mostly  soft,  and  reddish  brown,  alternating  with 
slaty  and  gray  calcareous  marls:  it  has  a  similar  appearance  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  near  Belfast,  at  Woodbum  Glen,  near  Carrickfer-- 
gus,  and  at  Chichester  Castle,  in  Island  Magee.  In  all  these  places 
those  upper  red  marls  bear  veins  of  a  delicately  white  fibrous  gypsum* 
The  new  red  sandstone  continues  northward,  and  is  seen  on  the  shore 
at  Ballygally  Head,  at  Ballygilbert,  at  Camlough,  Garron  Point,  and 
at  Bed  Bay,  where  it  ends,  and  turns  inward  in  a  western  direction, 
round  the  base  of  Lurrig  Mountain,  to  Cloghglass  Glen  at  station  Na  23 
of  the  Chalk  Table  (see  p.  269),  where  it  ends. 

The  thickness  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Antrim  is  very  various. 
If  the  section  were  measured  from  Cultra,  where  the  base  is  probably 
not  at  the  surface,  to  the  white  rock  quarry  (limestone),  two  miles 
west  of  Belfast,  it  would  probably  exceed  3000  feet ;  but  the  low 
westerly  dip  may  not  be  persistent  about  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan, 
where  the  strata  are  covered  up,  and  a  disturbance  there  would  de- 
range any  calculation.  Taking  the  section  at  BelfSast,  it  is  three  miles 
from  the  quays  to  the  Whiterock  quarry,  and  this,  with  an  average  dip 
of  5^,  would  make  the  thickness  2700  feet  in  that  section.  At  Dnncme, 
near  Carrickfergus,  a  trial  was  made  for  coal,  and  a  shafk  sunk  920 
feet  through  red  strata  and  salt :  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  boring 
was  continued  600  feet  more,  making  a  total  of  1520  feet,  without 
meeting  coaL     I  shall  say  more  of  this  place  presently. 

Neither  at  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  or  Lame,  nor  anywhere  I  know 
on  the  east  coast,  till  we  come  to  Bed  Bay,  is  the  bottom  of  this  rock  to 
be  seen.  At  Knockan's  cross-roads,  at  the  northern  base  of  Lurrig 
mountain,  near  CushendaU,  where  it  lies  on  reddish  and  bluish  porphyry, 
it  is  only  500  feet  in  thickness.  Here  the  outcrop  takes  a  south-west 
direction  up  the  valley  of  the  Ballyeemin  Biver;  and  at  three  miles 
south-west  of  CushendaU  it  thins  out  rapidly  to  nothing,  and  we  see 
no  more  of  it  westwards,  although  the  overlying  chalk  continues ;  but 
in  this  course  the  chalk  rests  on  mica  slate. 

Salt, — About  the  year  1 850,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  got  trials  made 
in  search  of  coal  at  Duncrue,  two  miles  north-west  of  Carrickfergus, 
by  sinking  through  the  new  red  sandstone  there.  It  was  probably 
thought  the  sandstone  might  not  be  thick,  that  they  would  soon  get 
through  it,  come  upon  the  coal-measures,  which  lie  next  below  it,  and 
there  work  a  coal  mine,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  England.  They 
£Edled  to  find  coal,  but  they  found  salt  The  first  shaft  sunk  at  Dun- 
crue was  at  280  feet  above  sea  level.     In  1852,  the  details  of  the  strata 
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passed  through  at  that  time  (copied  lately,  1858,  from  the  official  book) 
were: — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Clay  and  red  gypseous  marls^ 603  0 

2.  Salt  rock, 22  0 

3.  Clay,  in  thin  beds,  red  and  blue,.        .      ,  .  .  6  8 

4.  Salt  rock,         .  .         .        .         .         .        .  88  0 

5.  Clayey  marl,  red  and  blue, 14  0 

6.  Salt  rock,  very  good, 39  0 


772     8 
(Signed)  James  Wabdhauoh. 

After  that,  the  old  shaft  was  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  salt, 
still  in  search  of  coal,  to  the  depth  of  920  feet,  and  they  bored  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  downwards  by  a  borehole  600  feet  more,  making  a 
total  of  1520  feet.  At  this  depth  they  were  1240  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  first  shaft  was  abandoned  and  the  present  one  sunk,  where  the 
salt  is  raised,  43  perches  farther  down  the  hill  south-east.  It  stands  at 
240  feet  above  the  Ordnance  sea  leveL  The  bottom  of  the  salt  excavation 
is  550  feet  below  the  surface,  and  therefore  310  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  works  are  going  on  successfully.  The  salt  beds  are  reported  to  lie 
conformably  between  the  accompanpng  beds  here,  and  not  in  lenticular 
masses,  as  is  mostly  the  case.  The  rock  salt  is  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription, yielding  from  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt  of  commerce. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  of  a  beautiful  bluish  colour,  others  are  brown, 
some  white,  and  some  red.  The  soft  red  and  brown  clays  often  lend 
their  tint  to  any  lump  they  come  in  contact  with. 

They  raised,  in  1857,  22,458  tons  of  rock  salt;  of  this  4,877  tons  of 
white  salt  were  manufactured  at  Belfast,  principally  for  curing  purposes 
and  for  butter.  The  rest  was  exported  to  England,  and  various  foreign 
ports  by  vessels  requiring  return  cargoes. 

In  working  here  they  excavate  galleries  sixty  feet  wide,  and  leave 
pillars  thirty  feet  wide  between  them.  A  gallery  is  excavated  in  three 
stages,  each  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the  whole  cleared  away  being 
thus  forty-five  feet  high,  sixty  feet  wide,  the  length  not  yet  known. 

A  trial  was  made  by  the  Salt  Company,  near  the  shore  at  Carrick- 
ferguB,  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  apparently  for  the  double  advantage  of 
being  nearer  to  the  railway  station,  and  from  being  on  a  lower  level, 
the  probabUity  of  being  nearer  to  the  salt,  so  that  there  would  be  less 
expezise  in  lifting  it  to  the  surface.  Here  a  shaft  was  sunk  760  feet, 
when  the  work  was  overpowered  by  fin  influx  of  water.  So  far  as 
they  went  there  was  no  regular  layer  of  salt  found,  but  merely  some 
thin  strata,  with  a  trace  of  salt  Those  thin  beds  occurred  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  down.  These  particulars  I  have  from  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  Engineer  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  Belfast,  to  whom,  for 
much  kindness  in  this  matter,  I  am  most  thankful. 
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In  the  **  Dablin  Geological  Journal,"  toL  t.,  p.  234,  Mr.  Doyle  writes 
as  follows : — "  At  Lame,  as  I  have  been  inform^  by  P.  M'Gairdl,  Esq., 
of  the  Magheramome  limeworks,  bbrings  were  made  in  eearcb  of  coal  in 
1 839,  in  tibe  townbind  of  Balljedmond,  near  the  yiUage  of  Glynn.  The 
salt  reached  was  eight  yards  thick ;  bat  as  the  borings  were  discon- 
tinned  at  the  depth  of  174  feet,  it  is  probable  the  thick  deposit  lies 
fiiither  down.  Between  this  point  and  the  mine  at  Buncme,  at  the 
village  of  Eden,  there  is  a  salt  spring,  which  would  lead  to  the  sapposi- 
tion  that  the  whole  district  between  Lame  and  Camckfeigns  contains 
a  saliferous  deposit" 

Since  these  notes  were  first  written,  a  new  salt  mine  has  been  dis- 
oorered  at  Bed  Hall,  two  miles  north  of  Cazrickfeigns.  The  details  of 
the  borings  in  this  mine,  as  he  got  them  from  the  engineer  in  charge  of 

the  mine,  are  as  follows : — March  9,  1858. 

It  ft. 

1.  Gypseous  marl, 550-0 

2.  Workable  saliferous  beds,  100*0 

3.  A  stratum  of  red  salt,    .         *         .        .  22*5 

4.  X  saliferous  layer,          .         -         .        .  26*0 

5.  Pure  salt,      ...*..  84*0 

6.  Mixed  rock  salt, 14*5 

7.  Pure  salt, 390 

286-0 

8.  Thin  blue  band, 6*6 

9.  Dark-coloured  rock,  resembling  ironstone,  4*0 

10.  Freestone, 10*1 

11.  Gray  rock,  not  yet  through,   ...  2*4 

23-1 


859*1 
The  last  four  items  look  as  if  they  had  got  into  the  coal-measures. 

Lias. 

The  Lias  is  one  of  those  rocks  of  Antrim  that  appears  in  fewer 
places  than  any  other,  and  eyen  where  it  does  appear  I  do  not  know 
eyen  one  good  section  by  which  its  thickness  can  be  determined. 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  well  developed  at  Lame ;  there  it  occupies 
the  coast,  most  part  of  the  way  from  the  old  saltworks,  to  Waterloo 
House,  where  it  is  coTered  by  greensand  and  chalk  Bank  Head  at 
this  place  is  95  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  section  of  lias  shales  and  sand- 
stones at  the  shore  here,  showing  a  dip  of  2QP  north-west  From  the 
best  estimate  I  could  make,  I  consider  the  whole  rock  is  as  thick  again, 
and  half  as  thick,  as  the  perpendicular  height  of  Bank  Head,  mi^dng 
about  240  feet. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fault  at  the  entrance  to  Lame  Lough.  The 
lias  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  ferry  is  elevated  above  sea  level ;  on 
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tibe  soatli'^east  side  the  auTface  rock  is  trap,  the  layers  dipping  eastward 
into  the  irater. 

This  rook  is  Tisible  in  many  places  round  the  shores  of  Lame  Longh« 
Land-slips  have  taken  place  occasionally,  by  which  the  public  road  was 
rendered  impassable.  An  account  of  one  of  these  slips,  by  Mr.  James 
Mac  Adam,  is  printed  in  the  "Dublin  Geological  Journal,"  L,  100. 

The  lias  is  also  visible  at  Collin  Glen,  four  miles  south-west  of  Bel- 
fiist.  Again,  in  the  little  deerpark,  a  mile  south-west  of  Glenarm, 
where  it  is  about  100  feet  thick,  and  where  the  whole  eastern  face  of 
the  hill  is  coTered  with  masses  of  chalk,  which  have  slipped  down  from 
the  outcrop  of  that  rock,  which  rises  inland,  and  takes  a  south-west 
course  from  this  place.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  soft  beds  of  bluish- 
grey  olay  which  are  interstratified  in  the  lias  rock,  and  which,  when 
at  all  accessible  to  water,  grow  quite  soft,  and  are  not  able  to  hold  up 
any  superincumbent  mass  when  it  so  softens.  When  one  mass  of  rock 
alipe  down,  or  is  removed,  new  fissures  are  made  above  it,  by  which 
the  drainage  water  of  the  surface  descends  again  to  act  upon  the  blue 
clay  stratum,  and  thus  become  the  source  of  another  slip,  and  so  on. 

It  is  seen  next  at  Parishagh,  a  mile  north-west  of  Glenarm.  The 
line  of  the  road  appears  to  be  cut  out  of  the  steep  ground  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lias  there — and  a  troublesome  neighbour  it  is  to  the  road. 
Cvery  week  of  wet  weather  acts  upon  it,  so  as  often  to  cover  half  the 
road  with  -the  black  muddy  mass  which  slips  down  from  the  higher 
ground.  In  the  townland  of  Bay,  half  a  mile  farther  on,  last  summer, 
(1858)  about  half  the  width  of  the  public  road  slid  away  into  the  water 
fi»r  several  perches  in  length ;  and  to  prevent  danger  at  night,  there  was 
a  temporary  fence  of  stakes  and  ropes  put  up  along  the  edge  of  the 
breadL 

So  it  is  wherever  the  lias  clay  occurs  in  steep  escarpments.  At 
Garron  Point,  three  large  masses  of  chalk  have  slipped  down  from  the 
diff,  where  the  outcrop  of  it  stands  between  200  and  300  feet  above  sea 
level,  besides  many  smaller  masses.  A  mile  or  two  to  the  west  of 
this,  towards  Ardclinis,  the  public  road  has  many  a  time  subsided,  and 
dipped  down  in  parts,  so  that  it  is  often  inconvenient,  and  sometimes 
impassable — so  much  so,  that  it  requires  constant  attention  tq  keep  it 
m  order. 

No  more  lias  is  seen  to  the  west  of  Ardclinis  until  it  reappears 
twenty  miles  off  on  the  north  coast  at  Whitepark,  near  the  village  of 
BaUintoy.  At  Clegnagh,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  chalk  precipice 
is  311  feet.  The  chalk  is  about  210  feet  thick,  so  that  there  is  about 
100  feet  from  sea  level  up  to  the  base  of  the  chalk ;  of  this,  the  greens- 
sand  may  be  20  feet,  leaving  80  feet  over  water  for  the  lias ;  it  may 
be  as  much  more  under.  It  is  seen  only  in  spots,  as  there  is  a  great 
taluB  of  sand  hills  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  down  to  near  the  water.* 
The  shore  itself  xmder  high-water,  is  all  covered  with  sand,  smooth, 
hard,  and  gently  sloping  seaward. 

Lias  ia  again  visible  at  the  Skerries  rocks,  and  at  Portrush ;  but 
here  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  flinty  slate,  and  very  hard,  being  in  con* 
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taot  with,  and  adhering  to,  protrusions  of  greenstone.  The  part  not 
hardened  has  been  washed  away.  It  would  not  probably  be  known  here,^ 
being  so  like  the  greenstone  in  aspect,  only  for  tiie  Ammonites  and  other 
lias  fossils  which  it  contains.* 

Qkkexbjjstd, 

The  Oreensand  of  Antrim,  like  the  chalk,  is  thin,  compared  with 
the  English  equivalent.  It  is  well  known  to  the  men  who  quarxy 
the  white  limestone,  for,  when  they  go  down  to  it,  they  stop,  and  go  no 
deeper ;  they  call  it ''  mulatto."  It  is  not  used  for  economical  purposes, 
except  a  little,  as  freestone  for  scouring  furniture,  by  the  country  people, 
or  sometimes  as  sand  for  mortar.  In  the  stream  at  Collin  Well  quarry, 
it  is  about  35  feet  in  thickness,  and  if  there  be  any  lias  here,  it  must 
be  only  a  few  feet,  for  the  red  marls  are  visible  a  few  feet  below  this 
rock.  The  clearest  section  is  at  the  White  rock  quany,  two  miles  west 
of  Belfast. 

There,  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  is  Oreensand,    10  feet  thick. 
Hard  brownish  white  sandstone  in  beds,      .     10  feet. 
Greensand, 10  feet. 

Total,        ....     30 

Below  this  everything  is  covered  up  with  drift. 

Woodbum  river,  two  miles  west  of  Garrickfergus,  affords  a  good 
section,  and  is  a  good  place  for  getting  the  fossils. 

At  White  Head  there  is  a  bench  of  greensand  stripped  about  50  feet 
long,  and  six  feet  high  clearly  exposed.  There  is  more  below  this,  but 
it  is  concealed  by  a  talus  of  loose  materials.  It  is  visible  here  in  four 
or  five  places,  but  no  good  place  occurs  to  measure  the  whole.  Near 
Waterloo  House,  a  mile  north-east  of  Lame,  a  pretty  good  section  of  it 
is  on  the  shore.  At  Glenarm  it  is  not  visible ;  for  where  it  enters  the 
sea,  the  shore  is  in  such  a  state,  covered  by  knolls  of  chalk  that  tumbled 
down  from  the  outcrop  of  that  rock,  that  it  is  not  visible ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  good  section  of  it  seen,  that  I  know,  for  miles  from  this  place 
to  Aultmore  river,  two  miles  south-west  of  Gushendall,  where  it  is  only 
eight  inches  thick. 

The  Has  (except  at  Lame)  is  generally  very  insignificant  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  greensand  still  more  so ;  in  fact  they  occupy  so  little 
horizontal  space,  that  unless  exaggerated,  they  would  not  appear  upon 
the  map  at  alL  Their  position  is  known,  of  course,  by  the  outcrop  of 
the  chalk,  which  accompanies  them  at  the  surface  everywhere. 


*  See  Dr.  Richardson's  paper  on  this  Rock  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Roj-al  Irish 
Academy,"  vol.iz.,  p.22  ;  and  the  Discussion  between  Sir  R.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Bryce^ 
in  1836,  "Journal  of  the  Dublin  Geological  Society/'  yol.i.,  p.  166. 
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Chalk,  or  White  Limsstoke. 

In  ezamining  a  coantry  geologically,  where  there  are  yarieties  of 
took,  it  is  a  great  advantage,  as  a  help  towards  determining  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts,  to  find  one  band  or  bed  remarkable  for 
some  physical  difference  from  those  which  accompany  it,  and  follow  that 
oat  through  the  whole  district,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done.  For  this  pur- 
pose, among  the  rocks  of  Antrim  the  Chalk  affords  an  eligible  index  of 
this  kind.  -There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  it  favourable 
for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  its  general  outcrop,  about  midway  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  steep  escarpment  which  occars  along  near 
the  east  coast  of  the  county,  all  the  way  from  Lisbum  to  Cushendall,  a 
distance  of  40  miles :  the  second  is  its  very  white  colour,  which  makes 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  black  overhanging  precipices  of  trap,  by 
which  it  can  be  recognised  for  several  miles  by  land  or  by  sea  within  the 
range  of  vision. 

The  chalk  of  Antrim,  as  a  whole,  is  indurated,  and  much  harder 
than  the  chalk  of  England.  It  is  called  in  the  country  white  lime- 
stone— ^a  name  even  more  familiar  to  me  than  chalk. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chalk  was  laid 
down  upon  an  uneven  bed,  because,  although  we  find  it  in  many  places 
of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  only  a  sHght  inclination  from  the  hori- 
zontal, yet  in  other  places  it  is  very  thin,  which  argues  a  shallower  sea 
in  those  places,  and  of  course  a  higher  sea  bottom,  while  in  other  loca- 
lities there  is  no  chalk  at  all,  showing  either  that  those  parts  were  over 
wat^r  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  mass,  or  that  it  was  first  de- 
posited over  the  whole  area,  and  afterwards  those  bare  parts  elevated 
to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  or  near  it,  and  then  denuded. 

Here  I  speak  only  of  the  thick  and  thin  parts  of  the  chalk  and 
where  there  is  none.  Those  three  cases  occur  at  nearly  the  same  level, 
at  stations  No.  5,  22,  and  23,  on  the  map  (see  PI.  XXII.),  and  the  fol- 
lowing table.  This  table  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  more  clearly.  Other  localities  there  are  where 
the  chalk  is  200  feet  thick  at  sea  level,  as  it  is  at  station  No.  S7.  It  is 
only  three  feet  thick  at  No.  28,  which  is  400  feet  higher,  and  at  No.  5, 
where  it  is  130  feet,  at  680  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  appears  to  be  no  rule  by  which  we  can  expect  it  to  be  thick 
or  thin,  high  or  low  in  any  locality.  Subsequent  dislocation  has  pro- 
bably acted  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  baffle  any  attempt  at  specu- 
latii^^  in  this  way. 

I^e  surface  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
previously  to  the  deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  appears  to  have 
been  uneven  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Otherwise  the  accumulation  of 
this  rock  at  Belfast,  which  exceeds  2000  feet,  as  already  stated,  and 
at  Duncrue  and  Bed  Hall,  near  Carrickfergus,  where  it  has  been 
bored  to  nearly  an  equal  depth  below  the  overlying  chalk,  would  be  so 
much  greater  than  it  is  at  Cushendall,  where  the  very  base  of  it  is 
visible,  and  where,  a  mile  or  two  west  of  this  place,  it  thins  out  to 
nothing.  The  hollows  having  been  filled  up  with  the  red  sandy  deposit, 
the  upper  surface  has  been  brought  more  nearly  to  an  even  plane  than 
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the  lower,  and  thus  was  prodnoed  a  more  lerel  bed  for  the  chalk  than 
there  had  been  for  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  chalk,  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral does  affect  a  horizontal  position,  both  in  the  main  body,  and  in 
localities  where  detached  patches  of  it  exist. 

The  greatest  thickness  we  know  of  the  chalk  of  Antrim  is  afWhitfr- 
park,  near  Ballintoy,  where  it  is  visible  about  210  feet  thick  orer  sea 
lerel ;  but  to  show  its  thickness  at  many  localities  I  have  made  the  fid- 
lowing  tabular  form.  In  it  I  shall  follow  the  rock  through  its  undnls- 
tions,  as  seen  along  near  the  coast,  and  compare  it  in  its  course  with 
the  lerel  of  the  sea.  In  this  table  the  heights  of  the  upper  su&ce  of 
the  chalk,  above  the  Ordnance  sea  level,  are  recorded  at  st^ons,  which  tie 
marked  upon  the  Map  of  Antrim,  PI.  XXII.,  at  every  four  or  five  miles 
asunder,  as  a  quarry  or  a  natural  opening  presented  itsell  I  consider 
this  form,  and  the  numbers  prefixed  in  each  case,  useful  for  refereooe. 
The  first  column  shows  the  number  of  the  station;  the  second  is  its 
name ;  the  third  is  the  hei^t  of  the  chalk  at  the  upper  surface  over 
sea  level ;  the  fourth  is  its  ^ckness  at  each  station  so  far  as  it  can  be 
either  measured  or  estimated  with  facility :  the  fifth  colunm  is  the 
height  of  the  nearest  hill  or  mountain,  where  the  thickness  of  the  over- 
lying trap  may  be  found  at  any  station ;  the  sixth  is  the  height  of 
mountain  above  sea  level ;  the  seventh  is  the  thickness  of  the  trap 
in  that  mountain.  At  many  of  the  stations  the  thickness  of  the  chalk 
could  not  be  made  out  with  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  base  of  the 
rock  beiug  covered  up  with  a  talus,  or  its  not  being  quarried  to  the 
bottom  : —    ' 

Table,  $howing  the  Heighti  of  the  upper  Surfaee  of  the  Chalk  ehoH  See 
Level,  at  certain  Localitiee,  together  with  its  ThieknesB^  where  attain' 
able :  also  the  Heights  of  the  adjacent  Mountains,  atid  the  Uuekneu 
of  the  Basalt. 

County  of  Antrim. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 

4 
6 
S 


LocsUtj  of  Station. 


o 
o. 


i 

o  o 


Clare,  }  mile  S.  E.  of  Moira, 
Balner's  glen,  2  miles  N.  E. ) 

of  Moirm, j 

AogbDAhough,  8  miles  N.W.  1 

of  Lisbarn, ( 

Collin  Well  qoany,  4  miles  ^ 

&W.  of  Belfast,    .    .    .) 
White  Rock  qnany,  2  miles  \ 

W.  of  Bel&st,    .     .     .    . ) 
BAllygomsrtin,  2  miles  N.W.  1 

hv  W.  of  BeUist,   .    .    . ) 


Feet 
150 

230 


660 
650 
680 
720 


5« 


Feet 
62 


Namcofa4Jaeent 
Mooataln. 


130 


"So  hill  near, 
Spence*8  fort, 

White  Mountain, 

Collin, 

Black  Monotain,  N., 


—    Divis  Mountain, 


Feet 
none. 

266 

820 

1081 

1272 


Feet 
Dooe. 

72 
270 
785 
81S 


1567    1588 
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Ko. 


LoealitjofStatloD. 


■    7 

8  I 
I    9 

10 

1 
2 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 


19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


BallyaUUo,  2|  milei  N.  W.  \ 

ofBellkst,     .•.../ 
CftTehil],  4  miles  N.  of  Bel-  \ 

tmt, \ 

Kilroot,  2  miles  N.  of  Gar- 1 

rickfeii^as, | 

Rorj^s  Glen,  3  miles  W.  of  I 

Lame, f 

SaOagb,  4  mDes   N.  W.  ofi 

Lame, ) 

BaUygilbert,   4  miles  8.  £.  i 

of  Gleoann, ) 

Qleoarm,  north  boondaof  the  ) 

little  deerparlc,  on  shore  [ 

B.  of  Glenann,  .    .    .    .  ) 
Gortin,    ^  mUe   N.  W.    of) 

Carnloogh, } 

Slate  Hoose,  between  Noa.  \ 

Handle, } 

Garron  Point,  6  miles  X.  E.  i 

of  Glenann, ] 

Tamla^ht,  2  miles  S.E.  of) 

Cusbendall, } 

Baraghillj,   4  miles    S.  of 

Cnshendall,  at  east  side  of 

bridge, 

Same  pdaoe,  high  np  on  west  1 

•iiJe, } 

Kilmore,    2j^    miles    S.    ofl 

CashendaU, / 

Lorrig,    1   mile    S.  W.    of) 

Cosbendall, j 

Sorthem  (mUnp  ofth$  Chalk 
from  OuaAsndaU  %B$9Uomrd 
to  Bmeroaghan. 

Lmrig    Hoontain,    as  jostl 

stated, ( 

Altmore  bridge  on  old  road,  1 

2mile8S.W.of  Cnshendal^  ] 
Cloghglass   Glen,    8    miles! 

S.W.  ofCnahendall,   .    ./ 
Gortnagross  qnany,  8  miles  \ 

&W.  of  CoshendaU,    .    J 
Tievebnlllagh,  8  miles  W.  of  | 

Cnshendall, 

Eaheiy,  4  miles  W.  of  Cush- 

endall, 


I 


o  o 
"SB 


Feet. 
73 

630 

490 

580 

650 

520 

170 

460 
320 
820 
800 

80 

600 
700 
940 


Feet 


940 
750 
780 
900 
1150 
1050 


*f 


92 


f» 


)t 


»» 


»» 


170 


»» 


t« 


100 


♦I 


♦♦ 


n 


It 


80 


Name  of  a(]jseent 
UountalD. 


80 
60 
20 
30 
80 
20 


Squire's  Hill, 
Collinward, 
No  hill  near, 
Agnew*8  bill, 
LoughdnfT, 
No  bill  near, 

Little  Deerpark, 

Scary  hill, 

« 

Nachore, 

TopofcUA, 

Cameal, 

Skirt  Lough, 

Lorgethan,  S., 
Luigetban,  S.  end, 
llurgethan,  N.  end, 


Lorrig, 


i» 


Trostan  Mountain, 
No  hill  near, 
Tieyebnlllagfa, 
Eshery, 


1  • 

^% 

^1 

•s 

^§ 

H 

«>a 

c  a 

•a- 

I 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1280 

645 

1185 

1085 

1558 

978 

1262* 

712 

636 

886 

981 

935 

1179 

1113 

764 

1004 

1804 

1004 

1108 

1028 

1804 

704 

1804 

604 

1154 

214 

1154 

214 

1220 

470 

1810 

1070 

f> 

M 

1346 

300 

1197 

147 
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2o 


270 


Na 


26 


27 
28 

29 
80 
81 


82 
88 

84 
85 


36 

87 
88 


LoedUjofStiliaiL 


Beoeroagluui,  BmileiW.  of) 
Ciuhtndally   ...        . ) 

A  ths  low  eomttrf  wmt  of  ike 

Baflyknock,  4  milM  S.  of) 
Annoy,  in  a  trUl  pit,  .    .  j 

Corker,  new  Checker  Hall,  6  \ 

.  wiOm  S.  of  Annoy,  and  8  f 
miles  N.  of  doogh  mUls,  I 
two  piU,  for  trial,  .    .    .  / 

Carrirecaahfll  qnaniei,  2 ) 
niiles  S*  of  Annoy,  . ) 

Limchill  qaanie%  ^  mile  S.  \ 
Annoy,    •••••./ 

BaOeny,  1  mile  N.  of  Annoy, 
and  6  miles  8,  W.  of  Bal- 
lycastle, 

2V  Knockla^  IMo  Lomd, 

Knocklayd,  W.  nde,  8  miles) 
S.  ofBallycaatle,   .    .    .) 

Ballypatrick,  5  miles  S.  E. ) 
of  Ballycastle,  on  road  > 
side  to  Coshendall,      .    . ) 

Canlea,  6  mfles  E.  of  Bal-  \ 
lycasUe, ) 

West  Torr,  6  mOet  S.  of) 
Banycaatle, ) 

Northom  Shore, 

LuTj  Bane  Head,  perpendi- ) 
coJar  diif, j 

Ballintoy,  at  the  Tillage,     . 

The  Priest's  hole,  bi  the  white  \ 
rocks,  on  the  coast  roadr 
side,  2  miles  E.  of  Port- 1 
nub, V     ./ 


il 

'S 

^5 

s 

Feet 

Feet 

1264 

15 

500 

8 

400 

8 

850 

15 

880 

20 

270 

80 

870 

70 

750 

tt 

880 

i> 

900 

It 

168 

168 

202 

202 

150 

150 

Hsnwofsdteee&t 

HOQDmHBs 


Bencroagiian, 


Nohfll 


Stiemahanagan, 

r  Chalk  at  the 
\    Cms,  no  trap, 
( Chalk  at  the  sor- 
(    Cms,  notrap, 

{Chalk  at  the  snr- 
firae,  no  trap. 


U\. 


Knocklayd, 

Ballypatrick, 

Canlea, 
Without  trap, 


At  shore, 
Ballintoy  hill, 


3S* 

|8 


i    I- 


Feet'  Feet 
1868!    114 


ti 


1825 


! 


I 


No  remarkable  hill ; 
unequal  sniiiMe, 


1685 
1086 
1250 


M 

672 


>» 


985 


none. 


none. 


815 

286 

870 
none. 


none. 
470 
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i  No. 


of  LoeiUty. 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
:  51 
52 

! 
I 


81i«TeGa]lio]i,5mile8S.E.  ) 

of  Dnpentowo,     .     .     .  j 
Cnig  na  ahoke,  5  mUet  N.  W. ) 

of  Draperstown,     .     .     .  / 
Edfln,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  Don- 

givvo, 

Benbradagh,  8  milei  N.E. 

of  Dan^veiiy   .     .     •     • 
Kflbojle,   6  miles  N.  E.  of) 

Dmigiven, ) 

Donald's  Hill,  6  miles  S.E.  ) 

of  Nowtownlimavady, .     .  / 
Keidy,  11  miles  N.  E.  of) 

NewtownlimaTady,     •     .  j 
Benyevenagh,  6  miles  N.  K  i 

of  Newtownlimayady,       •  ] 
Umbra,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  \ 

NewtownlimaTady,  on  north  | 


2n  th€  flaieau  of  low  land  be- 
tmfteu  Lomgh  Nwtgh  tmd  tht 
ham  of  8U€9€  GalHom  tkt 
Chalk  M  quarried  in  $everal 
placet !  the  heighU  at  which  it 
etands  in  eome  of  them  are: — 

GannesD,  8  miles  N.  of  Mo* ) 

neymore,    .....  j 
Gortagilly,  1|  miles  N.  of 

Money  more,     .... 
Tamlagbt,  8  miles  S.E.  of 

MoD^more,    .... 
BaUywholan,  1^  miles  N.  of) 

Stewartstown, .     .     .     .  ) 
Mnllantain,  1  mUe  S.  £.  of) 

Stewartstown, .     .     •     •  ) 


Feet. 
1622 

1394 

1000 

1120 

900 

900 

550 

? 

Sea 


260 
800 
175 
185 
800 


Feet 
22 

8 


I 


12 
15 
20 
88 

? 


50 


? 

30 
? 
? 


SUere  GsHion, 
top  of  trap, 

Crsignashouk 
MountaiOi 

Eden  Mountain, 

Benbradagb, 

Ballyness  Moun- 
tain, 

Donald's  Hill, 

KeadyMonntain, 

Benyevenagh 
Mountain, 


m 


Feet. 
I  1G22 

jl996 

1286 

1581 
I  1227 


^ 


II 


Feet. 
100 

879 

286 

411 
827 


18151  418 
1110  551 
? 


I  1260 
? 


The  thickness  of  the  basalt  in  the  preceding  table  was  detennined  in 
this  waj: — ^Where  the  chalk  lies  level,  take  the  height  of  the  chalk 
from  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  remainder  is  the 
thickness  of  the  basalt.  Where  the  chalk  dips  inwards  under  the 
mountain  at  a  low  angle,  the  angle  of  the  dip,  and  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  Hmestone  quarry  to  the  summit,  were  taken,  and  from  those 
two  items  a  third  item  was  made  out,  that  is  the  amount  perp^idicu- 
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larl J  under  the  Bummit  of  the  mountain  that  the  plane  of  the  dip  was 
lower  than  a  horizontal  plane  paaaing  through  the  same  place ;  this 
third  item  was  added  to  the  difference  of  height,  made  out  by  sub- 
tracting the  height  of  the  chalk  from  the  height  of  the  summit,  and 
the  result  was  taken  as  the  thickness  of  the  baaalt. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  thickness  of  the  basalt  at  every  locality 
is  strictly  accurate.  Owing  to  the  faults  and  downthrows  we  see  to  exist 
in  the  chalk  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  the  occasional  change  where 
the  direction  of  the  dip  does  not  aim  at  the  mountain  summit,  there 
was  necessarily  some  modification  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  angle.  This 
latter  case  seldom  happened,  and  it  is  hoped  the  thicknesses  are  pretty 
correct. 

It  will  be  observed  by  inspection  of  this  table,  and  comparing  the 
Antrim  outcrop  on  the  east  side  from  the  station  No.  1  to  No.  20,  with 
the  Deny  outcrop  on  the  west  from  No.  39  to  No.  47,  that  in  the  east- 
em  outcrop  the  chalk  is  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  it  is  on  the 
west  The  greatest  thickness  at  station  No.  5,  the  White  rock,  and  No. 
13,  Glenarmin  Antrim,  is  130  and  170  feet  respectively,  while  the 
greatest  in  Derry,  at  Ready,  No.  46,  is  33  feet,  and  at  Umbra,  No.  48, 
is  50  feet.  In  fact  it  grows  thinner  rapidly  as  it  proceeds  to  the  west-- 
a  physical  defect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  affects  our  coal-measures  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  as  well  as  our  chalk. 

In  the  foregoing  Table  there  is  no  roon^  for  some  necessary  details 
regarding  the  localities  selected.  I  deem  it  therefore  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk;  and  in  doing  so, 
to  avoid  returning  again  and  again  to  the  same  place,  I  shall  note  any 
peculiarity  worthy  of  remark,  regarding  the  rocks  in  contact  with  the 
chalk  above  and  below— -that  is  ti^e  basalt,  and  the  greensand,  as  well 
as  the  chalk  itself.  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  numbers  in  the 
Table. 

1.  At  Clare,  near  Moira,  the  thickness  of  the  chalk  in  the  quarry  is 
52  feet,  and  the  overseer  says  there  are  10  feet  more  under  them  to 
the  mulatto  or  greensand,  which  they  came  to  in  another  part  of  the 
quarry,  making  the  whole  thickness  62  feet.  There  is  no  ^p  on  the 
chalk  here,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  dip,  and  the  greimd  rising 
to  the  north  towards  the  town,  that  there  may  be  a  frirther  accumu- 
lation of  the  beds  to  the  north,  under  the  coat  of  drift  which  is  20  feet 
thick.  If  this  be  so,  the  thickness  of  the  chalk  here  is  greater  than 
what  I  have  given  in  the  Table. 

Faramoudras,  or  supposed  fossil  sponges  of  large  size — say  from  20 
inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  about  15  inches  in  diameter — occur  here  rather 
plentifrdly.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  found  in  vertical  rows,  one 
over  the  other,  in  the  quarry,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  saw  two  spedmens 
together  in  this  position,  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  quarry,  where 
there  was  room  for  many ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  disseminated 
without  any  regular  order — often  three  or  four  yards  assunder.  There 
are  two  or  three  trap  dykes  in  the  quarry,  and  as  usual  the  chalk  is 
altered  in  immediate  contact  with  them — sometimes  made  yellowish, 
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sometiiiies  grey ;  always  hard.  One  runs  in  a  south-east  directioQ 
across  the  entrance  to  the  excayation.  It  is  on  the  west  side  18  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  30  feet  lower  down  it  is  only  3  feet.  Another 
appears  by  its  direction  to  cat  this  at  right  angles.  It  is  6  yards  thick, 
and  is  a  mixture  of  trap,  flints,  pieces  of  chalk,  and  red  sandstone,  all 
cemented  into  a  very  hard  solid  mass,  trap  and  flints  predominating. 

I  have  just  stated  that  there  is  no  trap  overlying  the  chfdk  at 
Moira,  as  it  does  in  general;  there  are  abont  18  square  miles  of  the 
coonty  in  this  condition  in  the  vicinity  of  Moira,  Lurgan,  and  Porta- 
down,  outside  the  south  end  of  the  trap  district. 

2.  Ballynalargy,  or  Bahner's  Glen,  is  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
No.  1.  At  tbia  quarry  about  50  feet  in  thickness  of  the  limestone  is 
risible,  but  it  has  not  been  quarried  to  the  bottom,  and  it  may  be  20  feet 
or  more  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  present  excavation,  or  70  feet  in  all. 
The  rock  here  dips  west  5°.  A  whin  dyke,  about  5  feet  wide,  runs  across 
at  the  entrance  of  this  quarry,  and  continues  in  the  same  way  through 
another,  which  lies  a  few  perdies  to  the  south  of  this  one.  This  dyke 
has  been  noted  of  old  for  yielding  fuller's  earth,  part  of  which  was 
cairied  to  Dublin  for  economic  use.  This  fuller's  earth  is  decomposed 
trap.  Some  of  the  whin  dykes  are  of  very  hard  trap — some  so  soft  that 
they  could  be  shovelled  away  as  easily  as  sand.  Some  of  it  is  like 
snuJBT  in  colour,  and  between  the  fingers  the  fuller's  earth  at  Balmer's 
Glen  is  of  this  brown  impalpable  dust.  The  dyke  in  which  it  occurs  is 
divided  vertically  into  irregular  lenticular  masses,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
or  black,  soft  or  hard.  Tlus  dyke  is  soft  at  the  sides,  but  in  the  middle 
it  has  **  a  kieart  as  hard  as  any  wheenstone." 

In  all  places  where  the  chalk  is  exposed,  from  the  trap  having  been 
removed,  the  top  of  it  is  worn  into  holes,  as  if  by  the  action  of 
water.  Those  holes  are  from  3  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
half  as  deep ;  they  are  often  filled  with  rounded  flints,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  mostly  of  a  red  colour,  but  a  few  are  gray.  There  is 
a  bed  of  red  impalpable  clay  immediately  over  the  chalk,  and  between 
it  and  the  lower  bed  of  trap,  which  buries  or  encloses  most  of  the  flint 
pebblesL  The  red  clay  bed  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  thick,  but  it  is 
variable.  Near  Belfast  it  is  from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  GoL  Portlook 
says  he  found  it  13  feet  thick  at  MagiUigan. 

The  chalk  has  not  been  made  crystalline  at  the  top,  where  it 
onderlies  the  trap,  and  is  nearly  in  contact  with  it,  as  we  see  it  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  whin  dykes.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be, 
that  though  the  trap  might  have  been  emptied  in  a  semifluid  state,  the 
bed  of  red  clay  just  mentioned,  when  wet,  or  even  if  nearly  dry,  would 
protect  the  chalk  from  the  eflect  of  the  overlying  red  hot  trap,  until  it 
became  cool,  which  the  first  single  layer  would  soon  do  in  the  bottom 
of  an  ocean.  In  making  castings  of  iron,  the  red  hot  metal  does  not 
alter  the  moist  sand  of  the  mould  into  which  it  is  poured. 

The  late  Dr.  Mac  Donnell,  of  Belfast,  was  the  first  who  noticed  and 
told  to  others  that  the  top  of  the  chalk  was  not  altered  where  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  trap,  as  he  had  observed  it  to  be,  in  junction  with 
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whin  dykes.  In  his  professional  pursuits  he  trayelled  much  in  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh.  In  every  journey  through 
the  country  he  noted  all  he  saw  of  minerals,  fossils,  rocks,  or  plants, 
and  an  excellent  observer  he  was.  Every  scientific  stranger  visiting 
Belfast  was  made  freely  welcome  to  the  use  of  his  notes  and  his 
knowledge,  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  delight  in  communicating.  He 
was  intimate  with  Hamilton,  and  Richardson,  Trail,  Allan,  and 
Dubourdieu,  each  of  whom  added  his  mite  to  the  geological  knowledge 
of  that  period.  When  Berger  and  Conybeare,  and  Buckland  and 
Griffith  came  the  way,  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  direct  their 
steps  to  where  there  was  any  fact  in  his  vicinity  worthy  of  being  seen, 
and  he  knew  all  the  localities  of  interest  in  the  country.  He  thus,  by 
bringing  many  intellects  to  bear  upon  those  feu^ts,  did  more  good  to  the 
geology  of  the  North  of  Ireland  than  any  man  of  his  day,  though  his 
own  name  does  not  figure  in  the  scientific  literature  of  that  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  Hberal,  and  benevolent  of  men.  His 
memory  will  be  cherished  during  life  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him. 

The  chalk  in  Balmer's  Glen,  like  that  at  Moira,  is  not  covered  over 
by  trap,  but  about  five  chains  to  the  west  of  it  there  must  be  a  wide  vent 
to  send  out  such  a  heap  as  there  is,  60  or  80  feet  in  thickness,  over  the 
chalk.  The  basalt  here  presents  a  perpendicular  face,  about  five  yards 
high ;  it  is  very  hard,  and  is  broken  for  the  roads,  and  an  excellent  road 
material  it  is,  making  a  strong  contrast  to  the  basalt  in  other  places, 
which  is  not  good  for  roads. 

3.  Aughnahough,  four  miles  north-east  of  No.  2,  or  three  miles 
north-west  of  Lisbum.  At  this  place  the  chalk  has  been  worked  ex- 
tensively heretofore,  but  apparently  at  very  great  expense,  and  with  very 
little  judgment.  The  openings  were  made  near  the  top,  close  under  the 
basalt,  and  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Lisbum  to  Glenavy  vast  heapp 
of  quarried  txap  were  wheeled  away,  to  get  a  little  limestone.  In  one 
place  30  feet  of  basalt  have  been  removed,  and  10  or  12  feet  of  limestone 
got  out  from  under  it  If  the  quarry  had  been  opened  at  the  base  of 
the  chalk,  which  is  there  70  or  80  feet  thick,  a  vast  deal  of  limestone 
could  have  been  got,  without  removing  any  basaltic  cover,  for  scores  of 
years,  and  all  the  excavation  would  be  profitable  as  limestone.  No 
limestone  is  raised  at  this  place  now.  Here  a  layer  of  basalt  lies  over 
the  chalk,  about  10  feet  tMck,  and  over  this  another  layer  of  the  same 
thickness.  The  layers  are  irregular.  This  basalt  is  of  the  kind  called 
'<  Wack^ ;"  it  is  very  soft,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour ;  it  decom- 
poses on  exposure  to  the  weather,  like  some  coal  shales,  which  it  very 
much  resembles  in  aspect,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  no  stratifi- 
cation. Over  this  soft  stuff,  which  ranges  in  the  face  of  the  hill,  at 
both  sides  of  the  road,  over  the  chalk,  as  just  stated,  from  15  to  30  feet 
in  thickness,  is  a  layer  of  hard  basalt,  which  is  tumbled  down  from  the 
top  of  the  quarry,  and  broken  for  the  roads — indeed  it  is  carried  down 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisburn,  two  or  three  miles,  for  that  purpose, 
and  forms  the  finest  road  metal  found  anywhere.      It  is  curious  to 
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■peculate  why  it  ia  a  good  road  metal  lying  on  the  chalk  in  one  quarry, 
uid  worthless  as  such  lying  on  it  in  anottier,  when  we  couBider  that  the 
nek  at  both  places  has  the  same  component  parts ;  but  even  here,  as  I 
have  stated,  without  comparing  tvo  qoarries  four  miles  asunder,  a  hard 
layer  lies  over,  and  in  contact  with  a  soft  one,  in  the  same  qnarry. 

In  another  qoarry  here,  about  a  ftirlong  north  of  the  road,  near  a 
RDsU  honse  at  Aughnahongh  (Fig.  1 ),  there  are  fire  whin  dykes,  cutting 
through  the  chalk,  which  have  left  their  mark  in  a  singular  way.  At 
ooe  side  of  every  dyke  there  ia  i  wall-like  mass  of  altered  chalk,  standing 
Qpri^t  in  the  quarry,  from  fi  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  IS  inches  to 
3  fiet  thick.  The  qoarrymen  did  not  remove  these  walls,  as  they 
coniiat  of  dolomite,-  and  are  not  fit  for  lime.  Some  of  it  is  phos- 
phorescent when  heated.  The  ordinary  chalk  was  excavated  from 
between  the  dykes,  and  carried  away,  and,  as  jnst  stated,  the  wall-like 
mams  lelt  standing.  The  black  trap  has  been  decomposed,  and  fell  away 
from  about  tbem.  The  limestone  quarries  here  have  nine  or  ten  whin 
dykes  visible ;  but  those  five,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  yards,  suggest 
the  idea  tliat  tJie  trap  of  Antrim  came  up  through  fissures,  and  there 
sppears  to  be  plenty  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  eruption.  They  are 
ninally  from  5  to  10  feet  thick.  There  is  no  greensand  visible  in 
sny  of  these  qaorriss.  Its  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  limestone, 
which  has  never  been  worked  through.  Between  the  two  quarries  on 
the  north  side  of  the  niad  there  is  a  downthrow  to  the  north  of  about 
30feeL 

Flft.l. 
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4.  Eallycollin.  The  quarry  here  is  called  Collin  Well  Quany.  It 
aSords  a  pretty  large  supply  of  limestone  to  the  country  over  the 
mountains  weettrard,  towards  Olenavy  and  Crumlin.  The  limestone 
here  measures  SO  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  bottom  is  not  satisfactorily 
seen,  and  it  has  a  dip  west  of  10",  so  that  it  may  be  60  or  70  feet.  The 
Ereenaand  is  visible  in  the  stream  adjacent,  and  it  measures  there  about 
3S  fbet  thick.  About  nine-tenths  of  it  here  is  calcareous  matter.  The 
cmtact  of  the  gieensond  with  the  underlying  rock  is  not  clear,  but  red 
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Bandstone  appears  a  few  yardB  below  it,  in  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  also  in  a  new  road  catting  close  to  the  place.  In  Collin  Glen»  one 
mile  to  the  north  of  this,  the  chalk  and  the  greensand  are  6zp9Bed  in 
the  riyer,  abore  the  bridge,  and  there  is  also  a  band  of  a  few  feet  thick 
of  lias  under  the  mulatto  stone. 

Examples  of  the  conversion  of  chalk  into  granular  marble,  by  tbe 
contact  of  a  whin  dyke,  may  be  seen  at  the  souUiem  boundary  of  Bally- 
murphy,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  White  Bock  Qusny, 
No.  5,  in  a  rayine,  to  which  the  late  Br.  Mac  Donnell  gare  the  name  of 
Allan's  Bayine,  in  honor  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  mineralogist,  Mr.  Allan, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  chalk  is  often  altered  as  much  aa  8  or  10  feet 
from  the  whin  dyke,  and  it  is  altered  in  different  degrees.  In  this  one, 
at  Allan's  Rayine,  it  is  first  coarsely  crystalline  next  the  trap,  then 
saccharine,  then  more  loose  and  sandy-looking,  then  bluish  gray,  and 
compact,  and  next  common  chalk.  The  altered  chalk  is  phosphorescent 
when  heated.  A  mass  of  chalk  inclosed  in  a  whin  dyke  at  Balmer's 
Glen,  No.  2,  is  altered  in  a  similar  way.  So  it  is  in  a  remarkable  d^;ree 
in  contact  with  the  large  columnar  protrusion  of  trap,  on  the  top  of 
BallygaUey  Head,  on  the  shore  opposite  to  No.  12.  At  Glenarm  tiiere 
is  a  singular  compound  dyke,  consisting  of  three  branches,  which  cots 
through  tbe  chalk,  and  includes  masses  of  it,  which  are  altered  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  above  described. 

5.  The  White  Bock  quarry,  opposite  to  Belfast,  is  three  miles  north- 
east of  No.  4.  The  chalk  here  is  130  feet  thick,  and  both  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  it  are  well  exposed.  The  dip  is  6^^  west,  and  as  the  &ce  of  the 
rock  slopes  backward,  an  allowance  for  both  slope  and  dip  is  made  in 
measuring  the  thickness.  There  is  in  this  quarry  a  slip,  or  fault,  with 
a  downthrow  of  about  80  feet  to  the  south.  The  greensand  here  is 
visible ;  the  upper  part  green  sandy  rock,  with  the  usual  fossils  about 
10  feet,  then  a  buff-coloured,  rather  hard  sandstone;  10  feet  below,  green 
sandy  rock  again,  about  10  feet;  in  aU,  30  feet  visible ;  but  there  may  be 
more  visible  under  this,  aa  the  rock  at  the  base  is  covered  with  rubbish 
fallen  from  above.  The  greensand  again  appears  m  an  old  excavation, 
about  12  chains  north  of  this  quarry.  It  is  but  a  small  pit,  dug  up  as 
**  freestone,"  for  scouring  furniture  by  the  cou^try  people. 

A  mile  to  the  south  of  the  White  Bock  quarry,  in  Ballymoney,  in 
the  &ce  of  a  limestone  quarry  lately  opened,  there  are  four  trap  dykes  in 
about  30  yards  of  the  lengtL  One  of  them  has  a  branch  or  fork  (see 
Fig.  2).  To  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  five  dykes  mentioned  at  Augh- 
nahough  quarry  (Fig.  1),  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel 

6.  Baliygomartin.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  this  place.  I 
have  put  it  as  a  locality  into  the  table,  chiefly  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trap  in  Divis  mountain. 

The  little  table-land  forming  the  summit  of  Divis  mountain  consists 
of  a  beautiful  clinkstone  porphyry,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  containing 
elongated  lamellar  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  and  concretions  of  bluish 
white  chalcedony.    The  rock  is  very  sonorous. 
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7.  Ballygillan  is  two  miles  north  of  No.  6.  The  chalk,  in  a  range  of 
qiuniee  alimg  the  Mutbem  &ce  of  this  mountain,  etanda  at  about  730 
feet  high.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the  outcrop  in  the  line  of  countiy 
between  Moira  and  Qlenarm. 
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8.  Cave  Hill  is  three  miles  north-east  of  No.  7.  Limestone  is  quarried 
extenaiTBly  here,  for  the  nse  of  the  conntry  westwards.  It  dips  west  10°, 
and  measares  93  feet  thick.  The  mulatto  is  under  it  here,  but  there  is 
no  means  of  kuoiring  how  thick.  All  the  face  of  the  hill,  for  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  qoarry,  ia  covered  OTer  with  hillocks  which  have 
■lipped  down  from  their  natural  position,  owing  to  the  stratum  of  liaa 
eUy  which  lies  beneath,  and  which  grows  quite  soft,  and  yields,  when 
>t  gets  wet,  by  watar  percolating  through  the  ground  after  heavy  rains. 
"^  top  of  Squire's  Hill,  and  of  Care  Hill,  near  Belfast,  are  both  oom- 
powd  of  grajstone. 

Camtall  is  four  miles  north  of  No.  8.  The  chalk  is  280  feet  lower 
than  that  at  Ballyaillan,  No.  7.  This  ia  the  low  pass,  over  which  the 
railway  from  Bel&st  ie  laid  to  the  western  parts  of  the  county.  There  b 
DO  certainty  as  to  the  true  poeition  of  the  chalk  hereabouts.  The  face 
'>t  the  steep  ground  has  many  slips.  The  whole  surface  of  the  slope  is 
<^ered  with  debrit,  and  the  thickness  of  chalk  or  greensand  cannot  be 
nteasured,  and  only  a  rough  guess  made  at  it,  too  rough  to  be  recorded. 

Here  I  may  not«  that  a  patch  of  chalk  occurs  at  Templepatrick, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  trap  countir,  between  Belfast  and  Antrim. 
It  is  shout  a  mile  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  half  a  mile 
vide  from  north  to  south.  It  is  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  village, 
immediately  west  of  the  houses.  At  this  place  it  is  of  a  dark  gray 
colonr,  instead  of  the  usual  milk  white ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  will  not 
bom  into  lime.     It  is  altered,  perhapa,  into  a  dolomitic  rock.     Qood 
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limestone  is  found  below  the  road  in  Upton  demesne ;  it  was  quarried  in 
seyeral  openings,  and  burned  extensively  there  about  twenty-five  yean 
ago,  but  no  lime  is  burned  there  now.  In  the  churchyard  fragments  of 
it  are  quite  usual  in  digging  the  graves,  and  the  labourers  say  that  it  u 
under  the  soU  in  all  the  fields  about  the  church. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  chalk  was  ever  covered  with  trap,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  and  afterwards  denuded.  As  it  occurs  near 
the  lowest  part  of  the  vdley,  it  is  not  likely  that  denudation  would  hare 
acted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sweep  away  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness 
of  the  trap,  and  leave  the  chalk  exposed  here.  The  probability  is,  that 
this  spot  escaped  being  covered  by  the  overflow  of  trap  which  covered 
the  rest  of  the  chalk. 

No.  9.  Kilroot,  near  St  Catherine's,  is  two  miles  north  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  six  miles  north-east  by  east  from  No.  8.  At  this  place  the 
character  of  the  chalk  country  changes.  From  Aughnahough,  Na  3, 
to  this,  the  vicinity  of  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  along  the  mountain  brow 
is  steep  or  precipitous,  but  from  this  northward,  although  the  escarp- 
ments of  high  land  still  continue  from  St  Catherine's  in  a  tolerably 
straight  general  line,  by  Bory's  Glen  and  Sallagh  Braes,  yet  the  chalk 
here,  instead  of  appearing  high  up  in  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  runs 
out  from  the  base  of  the  high  land,  and  extends  over  the  country  east- 
ward, declining  gradually  to  the  sea  shore.  About  Lame  Lough  are 
eruptions  of  basalt,  which  rise  into  pretty  high  hills,  showing  the 
outcrop  of  the  chalk  near  their  bases.  There  is  no  section  of  the  rocks 
at  St  Catherine's  or  Redbrow ;  White  Head  is  the  nearest  place  to  it 
that  affords  one.  Here  there  is  solid  chalk  visible  at  the  top,  40  feet ; 
a  sloping  talus  covered  with  fragments  which  rolled  down  from  above, 
about  30  feet;  steps  at  the  bottom,  not  quarried,  30  feet;  total,  about 
100  feet  thick.  There  is  a  bench  of  greensand  under  it^  stripped  about 
50  feet  long,  and  6  feet  high,  well  exposed.  It  appears  in  four  or  ^re 
places,  yet  no  good  place  occurs  to  measure  the  whole.  The  beds  of 
chalk  dip  south-west  10^  Resting  on  the  chalk  here  is  a  magnificent 
facade  of  columnar  trap,  the  columns  50  feet  high,  and  curving.  To 
this  I  shall  allude  again. 

To  the  north  of  Carrickfergas,  towards  Lame,  the  chalk  band  is 
much  broken  up.  The  western,  or  main  outcrop,  from  Lough  Moume 
northwards,  by  Xilwaughter  and  Sallagh  Braes,  maintains  its  high 
level  at  about  550  feet  There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lame  Lough  four 
other  outcrops,  two  to  the  east  and  two  to  the  west  of  that  lough. 
They  all  affect  a  southern  direction,  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores 
of  the  lough,  and  to  one  another. 

The  first  of  these  outcrops  shows  itself  on  the  east  coast  of 
Island  Magee,  at  Black  Head,  near  the  Gobbins,  and  at  Portmuck. 
The  second  is  on  the  east  shore  of  Lame  Lough.  The  third  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lough.  The  fourth  runs  in  rather  a  tortuous  course 
from  BellahiU  by  Ballycarry,  and  joins  the  third  at  Ballylig.  <( These 
outcrops  ate  all,  of  course,  on  the  same  band  of  chalk  as  just  stated. 
Betvfeen  the  first  and  second  the  whole  of  the  chalk  is  covered  by 
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trap  in  IsUnd  Magee,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  rest  of  An- 
trim. Between  the  second  and  third  lies  Lame  Lough.  What  the 
rock  may  be  nnder  the  bottom  of  this  lough  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing ;  the  lias  appears  on  both  sides  along  the  shore,  with  the  chalk 
over  it.  Between  tiie  third  and  fourth  lines  trap  appears,  as  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lame  the  whole  of  the  chalk  band  declines  north- 
wardy  firom  480  feet  at  BeUahill  to  the  shores  of  the  lough.  About  the 
town  they  seem  to  join;  and  half  a  mile  farther  north,  the  band  dips 
into  the  sea,  under  the  Blackcave  tuanel,  at  an  angle  of  about  20*".  It 
aoon  rises  up  again,  in  the  townlands  of  Drains  and  Droagh,  and  occu- 
pies the  flat  oountiy  towards  Ballygalley  Head,  where  a  protrusion  of 
colunmar  trap  throws  up  the  beds  on  their  edges.  It  soon  again,  how- 
ever, resumes  its  level  position,  and  spreads  over  the  country  inland  to 
Bory's  Glen,  Sallagh  Braes,  and  Ballygllbert. 

10.  Bory's  Olen  is  seven  miles  north-west  from  stationl^o.  9.  This  lo- 
cality is  like  Bedbrow  in  some  respects.  The  limestone  here  dips  west 
20*  south,  at  an  angle  of  5*",  Kilwalter  demesne  is  nearly  all  on  lime- 
stone ;  and  it  abounds  so  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  a  man  might 
walk  the  whole  way  from  this  to  tlie  sea,  near  Ballygalley  Head,  on  this 
rock.  It  stands  here  at  680  feet  above  sea,  and  declines  gradually  in 
four  miles  to  the  shore.  There  is  no  sign  that  this  field  of  limestone 
was  ever  wholly  covered  with  trap,  like  the  country  west  of  this  sta- 
tion ;  yet  there  are  some  trap  dykes,  and  some  large  protrusions  inter- 
spersed through  the  low  lands. 

The  thickness  of  the  limestone  at  Bory's  Glen  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached.  Waterloo  House,  four  miles  off, 
and  a  mile  north  of  Lame,  on  the  shore,  is  the  nearest  place  where  it 
could  be  measured,  and  there  it  turned  out  to  be  101  feet ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  certain,  as  the  bottom  of  it,  joining  the  greensand,  was  concealed, 
and  only  guessed  at.  At  the  Ballylig  quarry,  on  the  west  edge  of 
Lame  Lough,  it  measures  105  feet. 

In  speaking  of  the  limestone  near  Belfast,  reference  was  constantly 
made  to  its  outcrop,  but  here  it  has  no  outcrop.  It  dips  westward  under 
the  basaltic  mountcun  called  Agnew's  HiU ;  and  from  this  place,  as  al- 
ready stated,  it  slopes  or  dips  gradually  to  the  sea  shore,  showing  an 
anticlinal  line  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

1 1.  Sallagh  is  three  miles  north  of  Kory's  Glen.  The  townland  con- 
tauis  723  acres,  and  has  an  extraordinary  appearance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  a  semicircular  range  of  basaltic  pre- 
cipices, 600  feet  high  above  the  low  and  flattish  part  of  the  land  at  its 
baise,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  amphitheatres  of  natural  land- 
scape. The  diameter  of  the  semicircle  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  frt)m 
Ballytober  to  Znockdhu.  This  range  of  precipices  is  called  Sallagh 
Braes.  The  limestone  is  not  quarried  here  to  any  extent,  but  is  known 
in  the  land.  It  stands  between  500  and  600  feet  high  above  the  sea, 
and  from  this  place  occupies  the  country  continuously  to  the  shore,  both 
north  and  south  of  Ballygalley  Head — a  distance  of  two  miles  ^deplin- 
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ing  gradaally  eaaiwaid  to  sea  level,  in  the  same  way  at  it  does  from 
Boiys  Glen. 

Here  I  pause  a  while,  and  retom  to  examine  a  matter  I  have  not  yet 
tonehed  upon. 

An  evident  difference  takes  place  hetween  the  present  condition  of 
the  chalk  to  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  E[ilroot,  No.  9.  To  the  south 
it  has  a  steep  and  sudden  outcrop,  under  a  steep  hank  of  trap,  with  the 
surface  of  the  inferior  soft  red  marls  sloping  rapidly  to  the  ^st ;  to  the 
north,  although  the  steep  hank  of  trap  continues,  the  character  <^  an 
outcrop  is  lost ;  for  the  chalk  spreads  over  the  country  for  two  or  three 
mQes  wide,  and  forms  the  surface  rock  in  many  places  to  the  sea  shore. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  outcrop  of  the  chalk  in  a  part  of  its  course) 
and  not  in  another?  The  most  natural  solution  of  the  outcrop,  md 
what  is  first  suggested  hy  viewing  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Belfast,  where 
it  can  he  seen  from  a  distance,  would  he  to  suppose  a  fault  along  the 
line,  crooked  as  it  is,  and  a  downthrow  to  the  east,  in  which  the  surface 
would  occupy  all  the  low  ground  between  the  base  of  the  steep  slope 
and  the  shore.  But  this  is  not  the  case  :  if  it  were,  the  low  ground 
would  be  all  trap,  the  same  as  the  mountains ;  it  is,  on  liie  contrary, 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  other  rocks  that  usually  underhe 
the  chalk.    We  must  look  for  the  solution  in  some  other  way. 

At  BalmerV  Glen,  No.  2  in  the  Table,  the  chalk  stands  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  230  feet  At  Kilroot,  No.  9,  it  is  490  feet.  Between  these  two 
stations  the  outcrop  rises  into  the  form  of  a  flat  arch,  being  from  600  to 
700  feet  high  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  Belfast.  The  elevation  of  this 
part  of  the  chalk  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  steep  escarp- 
ment and  the  present  outcrop. 

The  thickness  of  the  chalk  at  the  White  Bock  quarry  would  show  that 
the  original  outcrop,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  thin,  was  not  on 
this  line.  It  most  probably  extended  a  mile  or  two  ferther  eastward, 
and  had  a  zone  of  bare  chaUc  along  the  eastern  margin  of  this  breadth, 
such  as  there  is  at  Moira  and  at  Ballygalley. 

I  have  shown  that  the  outcrop  near  Belfast  is  not  occasioned  by  a 
downthrow  to  the  east  There  is  no  other  alternative  to  account  for  it 
but  the  action  of  denudation. 

The  whin  dykes,  which  seem  more  numerous  along  the  outcrop  of 
the  chalk  than  elsewhere,  appear  to  have  an  important  influence  in 
keeping  it  up  to  the  elevation  it  had  attained  at  the  time  of  the  protru- 
sion of  the  trap.  I  have  shown  that  there  are  five  of  those  whin  dykes  in 
one  quarry  at  Aughnahough  (Fig.  1) ;  they  occur  from  three  to  six 
yards  asunder.  There  are  four  or  five  more  in  a  quarry  at  Ballymoney 
(Fig.  2),  between  stations  Noa.  4  and  5.  If  they  are  thus  seen  so  nu- 
merous in  quarries,  where  they  have  been  exposed,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  they  exist  along  the  edge  of  tlie  trap,  the  whole  way,  in 
equal  or  nearly  equal  numbers.  In  fact,  those  fissures  appear  quite 
sufficient  to  afibrd  space  for  the  eruption  of  all  the  trap  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  vents  by  which  the  trap  was  erupted  were  not  confined 
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to  those  small  fissures  alone.    I  shall  describe  one  of  another  kind,  in 
the  observations  at  station  No.  14. 

When  the  basalt  was  erupted  and  cooled,  and  those  fissures  all  left 
fbll  of  solid  trap,  as  whin  dykes,  the  mountain  parts  were  eleyated,  and 
at  the  margin  of  the  trap  district  continued  steep  and  high,  from  those 
nomerons  dykes,  which,  having  hardened,  became  as  so  many  wedges 
tlonf^  the  line,  increased  the  volume  of  the  rock,  and  seired  to  keep  this 
line  more  elevated  than  the  other  localities  where  those  dykes  are  not. 
They  also  served,  very  probably,  as  strengthening  ribs,  when  cold, 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk,  to  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  denud* 
ing  powo*,  or  keep  the  outcrop  to  a  higher  level. 

12.  Ballygilbert  is  nearly  three  mUes  north  of  Sallagh  Braes.  The 
limestone  at  this  place  is  580  feet  high ;  and  it  covers  the  slope  from 
where  it  appears  down  to  the  shore,  something  more  than  half  a  mile. 
Wherever  &e  limestone  spreads  out,  and  occupies  the  country  in  this 
▼ay,  its  thioknesB  cannot  be  measured. 

13.  Glenarm  is  three  and  a  half  miles  fr^m  Ballygilbert,  No.  12. 
Whoe  the  limestone  was  measured  here  is  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
little  Beerpark,  on  the  shore,  184  yards  west  of  the  little  quay.  This 
ia  about  hfdf  a  mile  east  of  the  town.  Here  the  limestone  is  1 70  feet 
thick,  and  its  base  appears  to  be  at  high  water  mark  at  this  spot. 
From  this  westward  it  dips  into  the  water,  so  that  at  the  large  quarry, 
near  the  town,  about  hidf  the  mass  of  the  chalk  is  under  sea  level. 
From  Ballygilbert  to  Glenarm  the  limestone  band  begins  again  to  as- 
nune  the  character  of  an  outcrop,  and  maintains  this  character  by  Gar- 
ron  Point  and  Oushendall,  in  all  its  windings  to  the  north  and  west 
from  Glenarm. 

Through  the  Little  Deerpark,  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  for  a 
nule  or  more  in  length,  exhibits  a  multitude  of  masses  of  chalk  rock, 
that  slipped  down  from  the  outcrop  even  to  the  very  shore.  This  steep 
dope  may  be  about  half  a  mile  wide.  Idas  day  shows  itself  in  many 
phuDes,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  slips  take  place ;  for  this  clay, 
though  a  bed  of  solid  rook,  becomes  quite  soft  when  water  gets  access 
to  it  through  fissures  in  the  overlying  rock.  When  this  soft  founda- 
tion gives  way  under  the  chalk,  it  is  the  cause  of  more  fissures,  more 
water,  and  more  slips  afterwards. 

At  the  quarry  at  Glenarm,  and  on  the  shore,  the  chalk  is  visible. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  sinks  under  the  level  of  the  water 
altogether,  and  for  miles  up  the  river  there  is  none  in  the  fiace  of  the 
east  side  of  the  valley,  where  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  this  is 
the  case  in  most  of  the  glens.  At  Parishagh,  on  the  west  side  in  the 
dope  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile  off,  the  chalk  stands  at  about  350  feet  high, 
and  continues  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  valley  for  some  miles  up. 
This  difference  of  level  shows  that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  line  of  the 
river,  or  rather  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  running  to  the  south-west, 
and  that  to  the  east  of  this  fault  the  land  has  sunk,  and  buried  the 
limestone  in  the  fault.  The  limestone  at  Ballygilbert  on  the  s6uth, 
where  it  stands  at  520  feet  high,  has  a  fall  from  this  place  to  Glenarm 
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riyer  on  the  north,  equal  to  this  amount  in  three  and  a-half  miles,  a 
further  proof  that  the  limestone  has  sunk  at  Olenarm.  The  amount  of 
the  downthrow  on  the  east  side  of  Glenarm  yalley  is  at  least  350  feet 

Proceeding  northward,  in  the  next  valley,  there  appears  to  be  a 
similar  fault  to  that  last  mentioned,  and  running  in  a  parallel  directioii, 
that  is  south-west,  hut  the  limestone  in  this  yaUey  is  not  hurled  in  the 
fault  as  at  Olenarm.  In  the  townland  of  Gortcarry,  on  the  north-west 
side,  the  limestone  stands  at  about  460  feet ;  in  the  townland  of  Bay,  oa 
the  south-east,  it  is  about  109  feet,  so  that  there  is  at  this  fault  a 
downthrow  to  the  south-east  of  350  feet  also,  the  same  as  at  Qlenarm. 

Travelling  from  Glenarm  to  Camlough,  the  limestone,  which  crops 
out  near  the  road,  is  cut  through  by  a  great  mass  of  trap,  which 
emerges  from  the  sea,  and  no  douht  once  came  from  the  depths  below. 
The  mass  continues  from  this  place  to  the  south-west,  and  forms  the 
hasaltic  mountain  of  Munies,  which  separates  the  valley  of  Glenarm 
from  that  of  Camlough.  The  place  occupied  by  this  basalt  between 
the  two  chalks  is  235  yards  in  width  along  the  road.  It  was  the  great 
vent  through  which  the  mountain  was  erupted.  Its  west  edge  is  at 
the  one  milestone;  a  furlong  out  to  sea  opposite  to  it  is  the  Black 
Ilock,  a  basaltic  hummock  20  feet  high  and  60  diameter,  apparently 
part  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  mass  to  the  north-east  into  the  sea. 
I  would  call  particular  attention  to  this  fSact,  heoause  it  shows  that  a 
whole  mountain  mass  has  been  protruded  from  one  fissure.  Many  such 
fissures  there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  I  have 
not,  however,  seen  any  like  this  near  Belfast,  where  the  whin  dykes 
appear  to  prevail  as  vents. 

14.  Gbrtin,  half  a  mile  west  of  Carnlough  village,  is  four  miles 
north-west  of  Glenarm,  No.  13.  The  limestone  firom  Ballygilbert,  No. 
12,  up  to  this  and  forward,  is  a  true  outcrop,  and  the  sUps  which  I 
have  shown  to  exist  at  Glenarm  and  Camlough  valleys  indicate  that 
there  are  others  in  this  region.  There  is  probably  oue  or  more  parallel 
to  the  coast  here,  a  short  distance  out  at  sea,  by  which  the  chalk  is 
thrown  down  and  buried  in  the  sea,  at  a  mile,  or  perhaps  a  furlong  out. 
The  soundings  along  close  to  the  shore,  on  charts,  show  a  depth  of  10 
to  20  fathoms. 

15.  Slate  House  is  introduced  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  thickness  of  the  trap  on  Nachore  Mountain. 

16.  GFarron  Point  is  four  miles  north  of  Gortin,  No.  14.  Here 
there  are  several  large  masses  of  both  limestone  and  basaltic  rock  which 
have  slipped  down  from  the  adjacent  precipices  to  the  shore.  The 
vicinity  of  this  place  ahounds  with  the  wildest  forms  of  rocky  scenery, 
steep  precipices,  deep  dells,  and  towering  pointed  crags.  The  outcrop 
of  the  limestone  continues  declining  regularly  from  No.  14  to  No.  15, 
as  seen  by  the  Table.    The  greensand  here  is  about  10  feet  thick.* 


*  This  Point  in  the  coontiy  appetn  to  have  pot  its  name  from  the  ae«-going  people, 
who  passed  by ;  they  thought  that  a  mass  of  white  limestone  in  the  fice  of  the  ditf  re- 
presented a  white  horse.  This  pictare  would  hare  been  called  Gear-ran — hence  Garroo 
Point. 
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17.  Tamlagbt  is  three  miles  west  of  Ghirron  Point,  No.  16,  and 
along  thoee  three  miles  the  limestone  continues  lowering  in  the  fiice  of 
the  cliff  from  320  to  200,  or  120  feet.  An  observer  at  Cushendall,  looking 
southward,  has  a  fine  view  of  the  moontain  face,  and  the  outcrop  of 
the  white  limestone  midway  up,  the  top  of  it  declining  gradually  from 
CkuTon  Point  to  Glenariff,  and  in  its  course  shows  an  irregular  outline 
aboTe,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  faults  along  the  line,  where  some 
blocks  of  the  mountain  face  stand  higher  than  adjacent  blocks,  and 
some  lower;  this  is  known  by  the  white  chalk  zone,  which  can  be 
traced  by  the  eye  along  the  north  face  of  the  mountain,  from  Garron 
Point  to  Glenariff.  It  is  occasioned  by  slips  or  faults,  which  are 
numerous  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  pervading  the  mountain 
masses,  as  well  as  east  and  west,  which  are  local,  along  the  shore.  The 
road  in  parts  has  often  sunk  below  its  level  on  those  slipping  parts,  and 
requires  attendance  constantly,  to  keep  the  hollows  filled  and  the  road 
passable.  The  greensand  here  may  be  about  8  feet  thick,  of  which 
the  lower  three  are  conglomeritic,  but  it  gets  thinner  as  it  proceeds 
westward,  so  that  at  Baraghilly,  No.  18,  it  is  about  6  feet,  and  the  lias 
about  3  feet. 

18.  Baraghilly  Bridge,  in  Glenariff,  is  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
south-west  of  Greenaghan,  No.  16.  The  limestone  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  at  this  place  disappears  under  the  surface,  which  is  80  feet 
above  sea  leveL  On  the  west  bank  opposite,  a  few  yards  from  the 
bridge,  it  stands  at  150  feet  This  shows  a  fault  at  the  bridge,  by 
which  the  chalk  is  thrown  down  to  the  east. 

Farther  west,  in  the  same  little  townland,  the  outcrop  of  the  lime- 
stone is  high  up  in  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain.  It  stands  at  600 
feet,  showing  that  there  is  either  another  fault  between  this  and  the 
last  mention^  hummock  of  limestone,  or  that  the  said  hummock  has 
slipped  down  from  this  latter  place.  Whether  there  is  one  or  two 
parallel  faults,  the  limestone  has  a  downthrow  from  this  place  to  the 
bridge  of  more  than  520  feet.  The  line  of  fault  runs  along  the  vall^ 
soa^-west,  probably  near  the  line  of  the  river. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  faults  in  the  three  glens,  at  Glenarm, 
at  Gamlough,  and  here  at  Glenariff,  have  the  downthrow  all  to  the 
south-east.  These  facts  may  be  connected  with  some  subterranean 
movement,  by  which  the  country  to  the  north-west,  the  mica  slate,  was 
elevated,  or  ike  basaltic  country  to  the  south-east  depressed. 

19.  Kilmore  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  north- went  of  Baraghilly. 
The  limestone  here  crops  out  in  the  mountain  side  high  up,  at  about 
700  feet.  From  this  it  continues  rising  with  a  very  gradual  slope  to 
No.  20,  Lurrig. 

20.  Lurrig  signifies  the  end.  It  ia  so  called  in  the  country,  or 
Lurgethan  on  the  map.  It  is  two  and  a-half  miles  north  of  Kilmore, 
and  one  mile  south-west  of  Gushendall.  The  limestone  here  is  the 
highest  in  the  whole  course  of  its  eastern  outcrop,  from  the  south  at 
Moira,  standing  at  940  feet  It  is  about  80  feet  thick  at  this  place. 
The  greensand  under  it  is  diminished  to  one  foot 
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21.  Altmore  Upper  is  one  mile  south-west  of  Lurrig  quarry,  No.  20. 
In  the  southern  boundary  of  this  little  townlaad,  at  a  bri^  on  the 
old  road,  the  limestone  is  seen.  It  may  be  estimated  here  at  60 
feet  thick,  showing  a  rapid  diminution  of  thickness  from  what  it  is  at 
Lurrig.  A  few  perches  south  of  this,  in  a  small  stream  at  a  waterfall, 
in  wluch  a  section  is  exposed,  showing  the  bottom  layer  of  the  chalk, 
with  the  greensand  and  red  sandstone  underlying.  This  lower  layer  is 
8  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  chalk,  fragments  of  fiinU, 
and  small  pebbles  of  white  quartz.  The  mulatto  stone,  or  greensand, 
IB  only  8  inches  thick,  and  it  lies  on  new  red  sandstone,  for  there  is  no 
lias.     That  rock  is  absent  hereabouts. 

22.  Gloghglass,  or  Ballyeemin  Glen,  is  a  mile  south-west  of 
Altmore.  Here  the  limestone  in  the  river  is  but  20  feet  thick.  The 
bottom  bed  consists  of  6  feet  of  conglomerate,  of  flints,  chalk,  and  small 
white  quartzy  pebbles,  resting  on  nine  inches  thick  of  greensand,  which, 
like  Altmore,  overlies  red  sandstone. 

A  little  below  the  chalk  here,  in  the  river  bed,  there  are  two 
patches  of  mica  slate  peeping  up  through  the  sandstone,  which  appears 
to  have  been  cut  quite  through  by  the  water.  The  lower  patch  has 
brown  grit  in  oontact  with  the  mica  slate.  In  the  upper  the  mica 
slate  is  surrounded  by  a  very  coarse  conglomerate,  composed  of  large 
pieces  of  mica  slate,  in  a  matrix  of  red  sand,  which  ia  the  lowest  part, 
the  very  base  of  the  new  red  sandstone  here.  About  this  place  is  to  be 
found  the  greatest  variety  of  rocks  in  a  small  space  to  be  met  with  any- 
where in  the  county.  There  are  mica  slate,  brown  Silurian  grit,  new 
red  sandstone,  greensand,  chalk,  and  trap,  all  within  the  distance  of  a 
fbw  perches. 

23.  Grortnagross  is  a  mile  north  of  Cloughglass,  No.  22. 

24.  Tievebulliagh  is  a  mile  north-west  of  Gortnagross^  Ko.  23. 

25.  Eshery,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Tievebulhagh,  No.  24. 

These  three  localities  are  very  much  alike  :  they  are  in  a  wild,  de- 
solate, heathy  region.  In  each  of  them  the  chalk  rests  on  mica  date, 
there  being  no  new  red  sandstone  nor  lias  to  the  west  of  Ballyeemin 
Glen,  and  the  greensand  quite  inconsiderable — less  than  a  foot  In 
those  places  the  limestone  is  from  20  to  30  feet  thick.  The  quarries 
are  on  high  ridges  or  bluffs,  emanating  frt>m  Trostan  Mountain  on  the 
south,  and  separated  by  valleys.  At  the  bluff  points,  between  the 
streams,  the  limestone  crops  out ;  and  it  is  in  those  points  the  quarries 
have  been  made,  being  most  accessible  to  the  low  country,  where  the 
lime  is  used.  The  outcrop  is  continuous,  but  it  forms  a  zigzag  line, 
projecting  round  the  bluffs,  and  retiring  up  the  valleys,  so  that&e  line 
oftiie  outcrop  in  the  three  localities  resembles  the  letter.  W.  In  the 
valleys  the  limestone  is  but  rarely  seen,  being  covered  over  with  bog 
and  heath.  There  is  no  tillage  so  high  up.  Oom  would  not  ripen 
here,  the  locality  being  more  than  1000  feet  above  sea  leveL  The 
height  and  thickness  of  the  limestone  at  each  place  are  given  in  the 
Table. 

26.  Ben  Croaghan  is  more  than  four  miles  north-west  of  Isherrj, 
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Xo.  26,    Thi^  is  the  highest  position  in  the  county  in  which  chalk 
oceuTB,  the  quarry  being  1254  feet  above  sea  level. 

27.  Ballyknock  is  four  miles  south-south-west  of  Ben  Groaghan, 
Xo.  26.  This  is  in  the  low  ground  at  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. No  limestone  has  been  quarried  here ;  but  a  trial  was  njade  for 
it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  basalt,  and  about  the  excavation  are  found 
pieces  of  flint  dug  out  of  it.  It  was  evidently  not  worth  working, 
being  too  thin.  No  rock  being  visible  in  the  wide  flat  valley  adjacent, 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  whether  red  sandstone  or  mica 
slate,  cannot  be  determined. 

28.  Corkey  is  three  miles  south  of  Ballyknock,  No.  27,  and  about 
half  a  mile  north-east  of  Checker  Hall.  Here  are  two  pretty  large  ez- 
cayations  made  in  search  of  limestone.  The  basalt  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain to  the  east  of  the  locality.  A  remarkably  green  vegetation  is  seen 
round  the  old  pits,  and  scattered  fragments  of  flints.  Tradition  says 
the  layer  of  lime  and  flints  here  may  be  about  three  feet  thick.  Like 
Ballyknock,  it  was  evidently  not  worth  working.  From  the  size  of 
the  pits,  the  bed  appears  to  have  been  followed  inwards  from  the  out- 
crop  20  feet  This  is  the  most  southern  place  in  this  valley  where  any 
tnce  of  limestone  has  been  found. 

29.  Carrivecashel  is  about  five  miles  north  of  Corkey,  and  two  miles 
Bonth  of  Annoy.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Biver 
Bush,  and  the  limestone  here  lies  nearly  level,  but  is  covered  by  trap 
on  the  west  side,  which  accumulates  a  little  in  that  direction.  The 
limestone  of  the  quarries  here  is  very  impure :  about  half  the  mass 
appears  to  be  composed  of  flints,  which  are  left  in  large  heaps,  as  rab- 
bit, in  the  quarry. 

30.  Limehill  is  less  than  a  mile  south  £rom  Annoy,  Lime  is  quar- 
ried extensively  here,  and  is  much  purer  than  that  at  Carrivecaahel, 
No.  29. 

31.  Balieny  is  a  mile  north  of  Armoy,  and  about  five  miles  south- 
west of  BaUycastle,  and  270  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  a  depth  of 
25  feet  of  the  limestone  visible  here :  what  is  below  the  present  bottom 
of  the  quarry  is  unknown — perhaps  20  or  40  feet  more.  A  large  area  of 
about  eight  acres  has  been  excavated.  To  the  west  and  north  of  this 
place  is  all  bog,  and  so  fiat  at  this  same  level,  without  any  hill  or  hum- 
niock  of  other  rock,  for  a  mile  or  more,  that  it  affords  a  strong  pre- 
nunption  that  all  the  flat  bog  has  limestone  under  it,  the  same  as  at 
Balieny.  If  there  be  good  grounds  for  this  view,  there  may  be  600  or 
BOO  acres  of  limestone  under  that  bog,  covered  over  only  with  some 
drift  gravel,  and  the  bog  on  top.  The  townlands  adjacent,  which  oc- 
capy  a  part  of  the  flat  bog,  and  likely  to  contain  limestone,  are — Bal- 
ieny, north  and  east  ^id;  Ballykenver,  north  end;  Buni^anacloney, 
east  side;  Monanclogh,  west  side;  Magheramore,  west  side;  Lower 
Moyargety  south  end;  Mazes,  east  border. 

32.  Xnocklayd.  This  mountain  lies  from  one  to  four  miles  south 
of  BaUycastle.     The  limestone  zone  in  it  appears  to  lie  level;  and  its 
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outcrop  is  seen  about  half  way  up,  aad  forms  a  circular  ring  or  belt 
round  the  mountain  of  about  a  mile  and  a-half  in  diameter.  The 
largest  opening  in  the  limestone  now  at  work  is  on  the  west  side,  in 
the  townland  of  Cape  Castle,  and  there  it  is  about  70  feet  thick,  and 
,  appears  about  the  same  in  all  the  old  quarries  round  the  south  fiice. 
The  limestone  lies  here  on  mica  slate,  and  is  covered  by  basalt  The 
lower  beds  of  any  of  the  numerous  excavations  are  not  exposed;  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  known  whether  there  is  greensand  or  new  red  sand- 
stone under  it«  or  not.  No  sign  of  either  appears  at  the  Cape  Castle 
quarry.  They  have  not  worked  it  yet  to  the  bottom,  as  they  appear 
to  prefer  making  two  or  more  stages,  there  being  less  danger  to  the 
quanymen  in  that  way  than  by  throwing  down  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone or  basalt  from  the  top  of  the  quarry. 

83.  Ballypatrick  Hill  lies  east  of  Enocklayd,  and  is  distant  firom  it 
fire  miles.  The  limestone  in  this  hill  stands  at  750  feet  high.  Its 
outcrop  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  one  and  a-half  miles  long,  in  a 
north-west  direction,  by  one  mile  wide.  This  district  is  about  half 
way  between  Cushendall  and  Ballycastle,  and  the  road  passes  through 
the  eastern  border  of  the  limestone.  It  is  quarried  here,  but  the  thick- 
ness cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  has  been  worked  here  only  8  or  10  feet 
deep  from  the  surface. 

34.  Camlea  Mountain.  The  limestone  quarries  on  the  west  side  of 
this  mountain,  in  the  townland  of  fiallyyennaght,  are  nearly  two  miles 
east  of  Ballypatrick.  The  rock  stands  here  at  880  feet  higL  The  oral 
cap  of  basalt  which  covers  the  limestone  is  about  two  miles  long  firom 
north  to  south,  and  a  mile  wide.  The  three  districts,  Nos.  32,  33,  and 
34,  are  very  similar;  each  has  an  outcrop,  forming  a  ring  of  chalk,  round 
its  cap  of  basalt.  The  limestone  at  each  of  those  stations  rests  on  mica 
slate,  and  in  Knocklayd,  Ballypatrick,  and  Camanmore,  it  stands 
respectively  at  870,  750,  and  880  feet  above  sea  level.  Those  little 
districts  arc,  moreover,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys, 
running  north  and  south  in  the  mica  slate. 

35.  West  Torr.  The  chalk  here  stands  at  900  feet  high.  It  is 
nearly  two  miles  long  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  joins,  and  is  part  of  the  same  sheet  as  that  under  Camlea,  bat  it  is 
not  covered  by  trap.  The  south  end  of  it  rests  on  mica  alate,  and  in 
that  locality  there  is  no  new  red  sandstone  under  it.  The  north  end 
rests  on  the  coal-measures  of  Murlogh  Bay,  and  in  that  place  there  is 
a  band  of  new  red  sandstone  over  those  coal  measures,  interrening 
between  them  and  the  chalk. 

Where  the  line  of  the  chalk  commences,  on  the  east  of  the  green- 
stone of  Fair  Head,  that  is,  at  its  north  end,  a  layer  of  greensand  aboot 
three  feet  thick  lies  under  it,  containing  quartzy  pebbles.  This  ter- 
minates to  the  south,  where  the  coal-measures  end.  A  bed  of  wacke 
occurs  near  the  top  of  the  chalk,  5  or  6  feet  thick,  apparently  con- 
formable with  its  beds,  but,  no  doubt,  has  been  protruded  in  a 
horizontal  dike. 
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With.  West  Torr  may  be  put  a  detached  piece  of  white  limestone, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Garnleay  presenting  nearly  the  same  character. 
It  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  opposite  Loughan  Bay,  between 
Torr  Head  and  Bunabay  Head.  It  is  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide 
at  the  north  end,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  length  is  about  a  furlong 
wide.  Like  West  Torr,  No.  35,  it  is  not  covered  with  basalt,  but  in 
both  Hie  pasture  is  kind,  green,  and  close,  and  the  soil  good  for  tillage, 
thiiB  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  herbage  and  soil  of  the 
great  table  land  firom  Knocklayd  eastward  to  the  sea,  which  is  covered 
wiih  bog  and  heath.  This  limestone  district  is  from  500  to  600  feet 
high,  and  this  circumstance  points  to  the  probability  that  the  whole  is 
a  downthrow,  from  Garnlea,  of  the  chalk  and  its  supporting  mica  slate. 
The  line  of  this  downthrow  may  be  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  runs 
north-east  towards  Torr  Head  for  a  mile.  From  the  upper  end  of  this 
mile  it  turns  south-east  by  the  valley  of  Ballinloughan,  and  continues 
to  the  townland  of  Torcorr,  near  Runabay  Head.  On  the  east  of  this 
district,  new  red  sandstone  appears  under  the  chalk,  as  in  Murlogh 
Bay.  There  is  none  visible  on  the  west,  this  &ot  further  suggesting  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  fault  on  the  west  side,  along  near  the 
edge  of  the  chalk,  in  which  fault  the  new  red  sandstone  lies  buried. 

36.  Larrybane  Head  (firom  Lair  Ban,  the  white  mare).  I  select 
this  locality  as  worthy  of  note,  because  the  perpendicular  sea  cliff  here 
is  white  limestone  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Some  yards  inland  from 
the  shore  there  is  an  Ordnance  Survey  height  of  168  feet,  and  as  the 
beds  are  quite  level  here,  this  may  be  taken  as  the  least  thickness  of  the 
limestone,  for  there  is  some  of  it  under  water. 

I  should  not  pass  this  locality  without  making  reference  to  Kenbane 
Head,  two  miles  east  of  this  station,  because  at  this  place,  more  decidedly 
than  on  any  other  point  on  the  coast,  the  relations  between  the  trap 
and  chalk  can  be  observed.  A  large  piece  of  chalk,  as  it  lay  in  its  bed, 
apparently  in  a  plastic  state,  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
mass  below  it,  and  doubled  up  into  the  form  of  a  high  arch,  leaning  to 
one  aide  (the  west).  The  bedding  in  this  mass  is  known  at  a  distance 
by  the  lines  of  flints  in  relief  which  appear  on  the  face  of  it.  It  appears 
pushed  up  at  one  abutment,  if  I  may  so  call  the  end  of  the  arch,  and 
much  shattered  at  the  other,  many  of  the  fragments  being  enclosed  in 
the  surrounding  basaltic  matter,  which  appears  to  have  insinuated 
itself  into  every  crevice  that  was  open  to  receive  it.  These  masses  of 
imbedded  chalk  have  all  been  altered  more  or  less  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  trap  (see  Fig.  3). 

37.  Ballintoy  village  is  near  this  place,  No^  36.  The  limestone  is 
under  the  street,  which  there  measures  202  feet  above  sea  level. 
Although  the  fields  are  covered  with  soil,  and  therefore  the  rock  not 
visible,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  beds  are  level  under  it, 
from  Larrybane  Head  to  this,  and  if  so,  the  chalk  is  above  200  feet  thick 
at  the  vilkge  of  Ballintoy. 

At  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Whitepark,  a  mile  west  of  Ballintoy,  two 
estimates  were  made  of  the  thickness  of  it,  the  one  made  at  the  east 


bounds  of  Magher&boy  gare  200  feet ;  that  ne&r  the  west  bounds  of 
Clegnagh  210  feet.  On  the  whole,  tiie  thicknesB  of  the  limeetone  at 
BaUintoy  may  be  ooonted  2 10  feet,  and  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  it 
that  is  knows  in  Ulster. 

Fig.*. 


Trip  iDi]  Chalk  tt  Kcabaai  End. 

38.  The  Priest's  Hole  is  immediately  at  the  coast  road  side  at  the 
white  Focks,  two  miles  east  of  Portrasli.  Looking  over  the  rood  fence 
at  this  place,  the  traveller  sees  the  shore  below,  sjid  the  white  cliffs, 
Uirough  a  narrow,  deep  hole,  only  a  few  ffeet  in  diameter.  The  road 
appears  to  be  100  feet  over  the  sea.  and  there  is  about  60  feet  more 
of  limestone  above  the  road,  to  the  bottom  of  the  basalt,  in  aU  I  SO  feet ; 
but  the  base  of  the  limestone  is  not  seen  on  the  ehore.  It  may  be  200 
feet  thick  here,  as  it  is  at  Ballintoy.  I  have  thus  followed  the  eastern 
eaoarpment  of  the  chalk  all  the  way  from  Balmer's  Glen,  near  Moira, 
to  Ciuhendall,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  40  miles,  and 
continued  the  observations  on  the  north  coast  to  Portrush,  abont  30 
miles  more.  But  there  are  two  ciroumBtanoes  yet  to  be  noticed  that 
bear  upon  the  inward  dip,  or  basin  shape  of  the  chalk  formation.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  besides  the  immediate  dip  at  the  outcrop,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belfast,  which  is  westward  all  the  way  from  station  No.  3, 
at  Aughnahongh,  to  No.  8,  Cave  Hill,  there  exists  a  fnrther  corrobo- 
ration of  this  view.  An  approximation  to  the  amount  of  this  dip  may 
be  made  from  the  fbllowiog  facts : — 

At  Templepatrick  there  is  a  pretty  extensive  field  of  the  chalk  bare, 
without  tlie  usual  covering  of  trap,  and  it  stands  at  180  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  eastern  outcrop  of  it  at  Cave  TTill  is  750  feet  high ;  the 
difierence  between  these  heights  gives  a  foil  westward  from  the  outcrop 
at  Cave  Hill  to  Templepatrick  of  670  feet  in  6  miles,  which  is  95  feet 
in  a  mile,  or  nearly  one  degree. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  rate  of  inclination  may  be 
had  by  taking  other  data — that  is  from  the  top  of  Divis  Uonntain  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bottom  of  Lough  Neagh,  givea  95  feet  in  a  mile. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ohaOc  at 
Templepatrick  has  been  a  little  upheaved  fr«m  the  bed  surrounding  it. 
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For,  taking  the  slope  of  the  surface  from  Bins  to  Lough  Neagh,  Diyis 
is  1567  feet  high;  Lough  Neagh  is  48  feet  above  sea  level;  the  distance 
between  them  on  the  Divis  and  SHeve  GkJlion  section  is  11  miles,  7 
fdiiongs;  and  these  data  turn  out  128  feet  fall  in  a  mile;  this  is 
supposing  that  the  thickness  of  the  trap  at  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  is 
the  same  as  at  the  top  of  Divis,  namely,  900  feet  This  gives  an  angle 
of  aboat  one  degree  and  one-third.  This  most  probably  is  about  the 
average  dip  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  basin,  of  which  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  Bann  are  in  the  bottom.  From  the  Derry  outcrop  eastwuxi 
the  average  dip  is  about  the  same. 

The  second  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  lies  in  the  line  of 
coimtry  between  the  stations  No.  20,  at  Lurrig,  and  No.  26,  at  Ben 
Croaghan,  in  the  Table,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  mica  slate. 
These  stations  are  upon  some  of  the  most  elevated  positions  occupied  by 
the  chalk  in  Antrim,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Table;  and  from 
the  outcrop,  or  aline  passing  through  those  stations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chalk  lies  upon  a  bed  sloping' to  the  south-west. 

At  Lurrig,  on  the  east,  No.  20,  the  chalk  stands  at  940  feet  high ; 
at  Cioghglass  Glen,  No.  22,  at  730 ;  thus  giving  a  fall  of  210  fieet  in 
a  south- west  direotiony  in  two  miles,  or  105  feet  in  a  mile. 

At  Bea  Croaghan,  No.  26,  on  the  west  the  position  of  the  chalk  is 
1254  feet  high.  At  Corkey,  No.  28,  it  is  400  feet ;  here  is  a  fall  of  854 
feet,  in  a  direction  15^  west  of  souUi,  in  five  and  a  half  miles,  or  155 
feet  in  a  mile.  Both  these  cases  show  that  the  bottom  plane  of  the 
chalk  has  a  ^uth-west  average  dip  of  about  one  degree  and  a  half,  ad- 
joining the  mica  slate,  and  corroborate  the  view  that  the  chalk  forma- 
tion in  the  north-east  of  Antrim  dips  towards  Lough  Neagh  in  basin 
shape,  as  it  does  in  other  places. 

I  have  shown  in  the  Table,  Na  2,  the  height  of  the  chalk  at  seve- 
ral stations  on  its  outcrop,  both  in  Antrim  and  Derry.  From  this  out- 
crop it  dips  inwards  towards  the  Bann  in  both  counties ;  but,  besides 
this,  there  is  a  general  dip  of  the  outcrop  in  itself  on  botiki  sides  to  the 
nortlif  patting  ti^e  chalk  zone  into  the  form  of  a  trough  or  scoop,  high 
on  the  south  at  Divis  and  Slieve  Gallion,  and  low  on  the  i^orth  coast. 
Tet  on  the  north  coast  it  does  not  dive  into  the  ocean.  There  are  un- 
dulations and  faults  in  it  along  the  shore,  the  antidinals.of  which  affect 
a  north  and  south  direction ;  but,  as  a  whole,  upon  that  coast  the  ge- 
neral dip  is  south,  at  a  low  angle,  aU  the  way  from  Magilligan,  in 
Deny,  by  Portrush,  BaUintoy,  and  Ballycastle,  to  Murlogh  Bay,  and 
showing  that  it  dips  inwards  in  an  irregular  basin  shape  towards  Lough 
Neagh,  on  at  least  three  eides  of  the  great  basaltic  area. 

Though  the  chalk  assumes  a  basin  shape,  as  just  shown,  in  the  ba- 
saltic area,  as  a  whole,  yet  there  are  irr^;ularitie6  in  it,  especially 
towards  the  margin,  in  which  it  deviates  from  this  form.  These  iire- 
golarities  appear  mostly  to  have  been  produced  by  faults.  Those 
faults  on  the  north  shore  show  change  of  level  of  the  zone,  by  dis- 
location, where  parts  are  separated,  and  thrown  up  or  down  from  ad- 
joining parts.    At  Whitepark,  near  Ballintoy,  the  whole  body  of  the 
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limestone  is  over  the  leyel  of  the  sea«  at  its  upper  surfisu^,  300  feet ;  at 
Bengore  Head  it  is  probably  under  it,  at  about  150  to  200  feet,  making 
here  a  difference  of  between  400  and  500  feet  in  the  surface  of  the 
chalk.  At  Port  Braddon,  where  the  two  rocks  join  vertically,  is  pro- 
bably the  seat  of  this  dislocation.  I  must  defer  the  explanation  of  this 
to  a  future  opportunity. 

The  chalk  in  Knocklayd  Mountain  stands  at  870  feet  high ;  at  Bal* 
leny,  one  mile  north  of  Annoy,  it  stands  at  270  feet,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  600  feet  in  height:  they  are  about  a  mile  asunder.  The 
band  is  nearly  level  at  both  places,  showing  that  there  must  be  a  firalt 
between  them,  which  runs  from  Ballycastle  by  the  western  base  of 
Knocklayd,  and  so  on  southwards.  I  shall  further  describe  this  fault 
hereafter. 

Again,  at  Slieve  Gbdlion,  in  Berry,  the  chalk  stands  at  1500  feet 
above  sea  level,  while  between  Magherafelt  and  Coagh  it  varies  from 
170  to  312,  or  it  is  250  feet  average,  making  a  difference  of  1250  feet 
between  the  band  near  the  top  of  Slieve  GaUion  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  same  band  in  the  low  plateau  at  the  eastern  base  of  that  mountain, 
between  it  and  Lough  Neagh.  The  fault  in  this  case  must  be  at  the 
eastern  base  of  Slieve  GaUion,  which  is  about  three  miles  east  from  the 
patch  of  chalk  near  its  summit. 

In  the  cases  of  Knocklayd  and  Slieve  Gallion  there  are  some  sugges- 
tions of  a  speculative  character  connected  with  them,  worthy  of  a  few 
observations. 

When  we  find  chalk  in  the  middle  of  Knocklayd  870  feet  high, 
and  similar  chalk  on  the  north  shore  at  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  beds 
of  both  lying  level,  whether  should  we  say  the  Knocklayd  chalk  has 
been  elevated  from  its  original  position,  or  the  chalk  of  the  shore  de- 
pressed ?  Either  case  would  produce  a  disruption  of  the  chalk,  a  dif- 
ference of  level,  and  the  same  effect. 

There  are  1540  square  miles  of  trap  in  Antrim  and  Derry,  all  in 
connexion,  with  chalk  under  it.  It  stretches  from  BaUintoy  to  Stew- 
artstown,  in  a  straight  line,  at  nearly  the  same  level,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  Knocklayd  platform  of  mica  slate  is  110  square  miles. 
Standing  stiJl,  or  being  elevated,  whatever  movement  affected  it  pro- 
bably affected  it  as  a  unit,  all  at  one  time  together.  It  appears  more 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  small  area — 110  square  miles — was  ele- 
vated,  than  that  the  large  one— 1540  square  miles — was  depressed. 
We  talk  every  day  of  the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  say  the  Alps 
were  elevated,  or  the  Moume  Mountains.  I  believe  the  trap,  at  the 
usual  general  low  level,  was  still ;  and  that  the  Knocklayd  platform  of 
mica  slate  was  put  in  motion,  and  was  elevated  in  one  mass  together, 
parts  of  it  undergoing  slight  modifications  of  level  afterwards,  from 
cracking  and  settling  down. 

Again,  on  Slieve  Gallion,  in  Derry,  the  patch  of  chalk,  covered  with 
trap,  similar  to  that  at  Knocklayd,  stands  at  1500  feet  above  sea  level; 
the  low  ground  between  Coagh  and  Magherafelt,  composed  of  similar 
formation,  forming  a  plateau  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  Lough  Neagb, 
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raries  from  170  to  312,  or  say  it  is  250  feet  average.  This  makes  a 
difierem»  of  1250  feet  that  the  Slieve  Gallion  chalk  was  elevated  ahove 
that  in  the  Magherafelt  plateau. 

From  the  east  side,  this  patch,  ahout  half  a  square  mile,  appears 
decidedly  to  have  heen  elevated ;  yet  the  aspect  from  the  north-west 
side  cannot  be  forgotten — that  is,  the  very  regular  elevation  of  the 
chalk  in  Derry  from  the  sea  at  MagilHgan  along  the  western  escarp- 
ment by  Eeady,  Donald's  Hill,  Benbradagh,  and  Craig  na  shoke,  to 
Slieve  Ghdlion,  ascending  regularly  all  the  way  from  sea  level  to  the 
highest  chalk  in  the  two  counties.  From  the  western  country  this  band 
does  not  appear  in  an  unnatural  position,  but  looks  like  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  ascending  zone.  This  seems  still  the  more  naturaL 
that  the  Sperrin  Mountains  of  mica  slate  branch  off  westward  at  the 
same  high  level,  south  of  Dtmgiven. 

That  the  Slieve  Gallion  mountain,  however,  on  which  this  patch  of 
chalk  rests,  has  been  itself  elevated  from  a  lower  level,  most  probably 
that  of  the  Magherafelt  plateau,  as  just  stated,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments : — ^It  is  situated  between  the  vaUey  of  Ballinascreen, 
which  is  low  ground,  on  the  north,  and  the  low  ground  about  Cooks- 
town,  on  the  south.  It  fori^is  the  eastern  and  highest  part  of  a  ridge, 
composed  of  granite,  greenstone,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  ridge 
trends  away  south-west  from  this  point,  by  Beleevnamore,  Creggancon- 
roei  and  Termonmaguirk,  to  near  Omagh.  This  ridge,  so  formed,  of 
crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  being  quite  distinct  from  the  mica 
slate  of  the  Sperrin  Mountains,  appears  to  have  undergone  a  movement 
in  itself,  and  to  have  been  protruded,  thus  accounting  for  the  elevation 
of  Slieve  Gallion,  With  its  patch  of  chalk  upon  its  back,  independently 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Sperrin  or  any  otiier  mountains.  In  each  of 
those  cases  described  the  chalk  is  covered  by  the  trap  of  the  country. 
Those  differences  of  level  proclaim  that  the  movements  which  produced 
them  took  place  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  the 
eruption  of  the  trap. 

POBPHYBT. 

The  porphyry  of  Cushendall  occupies  a  comparatively  small  district. 
It  appears  to  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the  elevation  of 
Lurgethan  Moxmtain ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  newer  than  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, with  which  it  is  in  contact  at  Bellisk,  and  the  chalk,  and  perhaps 
newer  than  the  trap  itself  that  caps  that  mountain ;  for  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  Table  that  the  chalk  in  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  stands  at 
about  940  feet  high,  while  the  same  zone  in  Glenariff  is  under  100 
feet  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  BamahiUy  bridge. 

The  little  district  surrounds  the  village  of  Cushendall.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  occupies  the  shore  for  half  a  mile,  between 
the  mouth  of  Cushendall  Biver  and  the  Coast  Guard  station  at  Bellisk. 
On  the  north  and  west  the  boundary  forms  a  curve,  convex  to  the  north- 
west, beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dall,  passes  100  yards  north 
of  the  schoolhouse,  through  the  villages  of  Camahagh  and  Tully,  and 
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ends  near  the  cross-road  of  Knockans  south,  at  the  lime  kilns.  The 
southern  boundary  passes  a  few  yards  south  of  the  village  of  Knockans, 
a  little  to  the  souUi  of  Mount  Edwards  House,  and  so  on  to  the  Coast 
Guard  station  at  Bellisk.  It  joins  the  DeTonian  brownstone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  occupies  the  coast  for  half  a  mile  southward,  to 
a  little  boat  harbour,  without  rooks,  a  few  yards  wide,  and  150  yards 
north  of  the  Coast  Guard  station  at  Bellisk,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded. 

The  whole  area  is  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  It  occupies 
about  three  quarters  of  a  square  mile,  and  forms  one  continuous  mass. 
Geologically  it  is  bounded  by  the  brown  Silurian  grit  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  and  on  the  south  by  new  red  sandstone.  It  appears  to 
have  been  protruded  between  those  two  rocks.  It  has  many  changes  in 
its  appearance.  In  colour  it  is  composed  of  red,  brown,  and  grey, 
passing  into  one  another.  On  the  shore  it  contains  pebbles,  and  puts 
on  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  conglomerate — both  pebbles  and  matrix 
being,  however,  crystalline.  In  a  quarry  immediately  south  of  the 
town  it  assumes  a  dark  bluish  colour,  and  is  crystalline :  sometimee  it 
resembles  greenstone.  Pieces  of  jasper  have  been  got  in  it  near  the 
shore. 

The  conglomeritic  appearance  of  the  porphyry,  with  its  pebbles  of 
brown  quartz,  and  the  conglomerate  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  near 
the  Coast  Guard  station,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  at 
the  first  glance,  but  there  is  no  passage  from  one  into  the  other.  The 
very  lowest  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  though  full  of  large  firag- 
ments  of  the  porphyry,  have  fine  red  sandy  layers  between  them.  This 
porphyry  has  no  fine  sand,  nor  any  such  layers.  The  new  red  sand- 
stone contains  rounded  pieces  of  mica  slate,  up  to  six  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.    The  porphyry  has  none  of  this  rock. 

The  porphyry,  wluch  disappears  on  the  shore  at  Bellisk,  rises  gra- 
dually, but  with  rather  a  hummocky  surface,  to  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea  at  Knockan's  fort,  near  the  south-west  angle,  where  it  is  quar- 
ried for  the  roads. 

Half  a  mile  north-west  of  Cushendall  is  Tiveara,  a  small  hill,  but 
steep  and  high  for  its  breadth  of  base.  It  is  a  protrusion  of  crystalline 
greenstone.   It  is  detached  from  the  porphyry  district  of  CushendalL 

Sandy  Brae  Porphyry, — About  five  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of 
Antrim  this  porphyry  occurs :  it  forms  a  roundish  district,  of  about 
three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  miles  from  east  to  west,  or 
about  ten  square  miles.  It  is  composed  of  six  moderately-sized  hills, 
with  smaller  ones  between  them.  The  heights  of  those  hills  on  the 
Ordnance  Maps  are — 

Feet. 

1.  Tardree,  three  miles  south-east  of  Kells  village,    .        .  798 

2.  Bamish,  or  Sandy  Brae,  four  mUes  east  of  Kells,           .  786 

3.  Ballygowan,  four  miles  eastward  from  Kells,         .        .  633 

4.  Brown  Dod,  four  miles  south-east  of  Kells,           .  860 

5.  Cameamy,  the  highest,  three  miles  south-east  of  KeUs,  1043 
Corby  Knowe,  two  miles  south-east  of  Kells,        .  598 
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Those  hills  stand  npon  rather  a  high  base,  but  are  all  themselves 
comparatiTely  low.  They  exhibit  each  a  roundish  outline — a  character 
derived  £roni  the  ready  decomposition  of  the  porphyry  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  stimd  in  strong  contrast  with  the  surface  of  the 
country  which  surrounds  them,  in  which  frequently  appears  the  rocky 
character  of  a  basaltic  country. 

In  reviewing  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are  two  igneous  rocks 
of  different  kinds  of  large  extent — a  very  light-coloured  porphyry,  and 
a  Teiy  dark-coloured  trap,  which  appear  not  to  be  contemporaneous — it 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the 
older  rock.  That  they  are  not  contemporaneous  appears  from  the 
following  comparisons: — 1.  The  porphyry  is  of  a  very  light  colour, 
nearly  white ;  the  trap  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  nearly  black ;  2.  The 
porphyry  is  highly  crystalline  and  has  a  large  portion  of  felspar  crystals 
with  some  smoke  quartz,  either  as  crystals  or  nodules ;  the  trap  is  usually 
compact  and  has  no  quartz  crystals  ;  3.  The  porphyry  occurs  in  solid 
mountain  masses.  In  the  two  great  quarries  at  Tardree,  where  stones 
were  got  for  the  long  bridge  over  the  Logan  at  Belfast,  there  is  a  height 
of  iace  of  50  or  60  feet  of  it  exposed.  It  has  a  great  uniformity  of 
colour  and  composition,  and  has  no  layers ;  the  trap  in  all  the  sections 
near  Bel&stis  entirely  composed  of  layers  usually  differing  in  character — 
some  hard,  some  soft;  these  layers  are  often  indeed  irregular  in  their 
thickness,  and  often  tlun  out  to  lenticular  forms,  but  still  they  are  layers. 

In  the  examination  of  the  district,  I  had  hoped  somewhere  on  the 
ezteri(Mr  boundary  of  the  porphyry  to  see  one  or  more  junctions  in  which 
I  could  see  veins  of  the  bladL  trap  thrown  into  the  white  porphyry,  or 
veins  of  the  porphyry  penetrating  the  surrounding  trap,  and  by  this 
means  determine  which  is  the  older  rode,  but  I  did  not  see  any  clear 
satisfactory  jimction  of  the  two  rocks  in  contact,  nor  is  there  a  sign  of 
any  sach  junction  round  the  porphyry  district  so  far  as  I  could  discover. 
I  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  black  and  the  white  rocks  several  times, 
and  saw  the  surface  rock  or  excavations  made  in  it  frequently,  but  the 
junctions  are  obscured  by  drift  or  by  a  considerable  depth  of  the  decom- 
posed sand  of  one  or  other  of  them — sometimes  in  broad  green  valleys, 
sometimes  in  shoulders  of  hills  or  sides  of  ridges,  but  nowhere  a  direct 
junction  of  the  black  rocks ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  say  from  junctions 
which  is  the  older  and  which  the  newer. 

The  tops  of  the  porphyry  hills  of  Cameary  andBrowndod  are  much 
higher  points  than  any  of  the  adjacent  trap  hilb  westward  or  southward, 
which  decline  away  in  elevation  towards  the  Elver  Main,  at  Randals- 
town,  or  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  On  the  other  hand,  Collintop  and 
other  basaltic  hills  on  the  east,  are  higher  than  Browndod  or  the  adja- 
cent porphyry  about  Loon  Bum.  This  appears  to  me  as  if  at  that  side 
the  trap  of  Collin  were  elevated  by  the  porphyry.  On  the  whole,  my 
views  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  porphyry  is  newer  than  the  trap,  and 
came  up  through  it,  the  two  being  now  greatly  worn  down  by  atmo- 
spheric action  and  probable  denudation. 
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The  porphyry  at  the  east  side  of  Browndod  in  an  old  excavation  on 
the  road  side,  has  a  reddish  brown  basis,  containing  embedded  in  it  small 
concretions  of  smoke  quartz,  with  earthy  and  glassy  crystals  of  reddish 
felspar  and  olivine.  At  the  Tardree  quarries  the  felspar  is  white ;  to 
the  east  of  this  the  rock  is  much  weathered  at  the  surface,  its  decompo- 
sition giving  rise  to  a  sandy  soil,  from  which  the  district  on  the  north- 
east is  called  Sandy  Braes. 

At  Bamish,  half-a-mile  to  the  east  of  the  great  Tardree  quany,  the 
porphyry  in  one  of  the  pits  is  constituted  of  horizontal  layers  of  diffe- 
rent colours  from  three  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  There  are 
layers  of  red,  layers  of  gray,  and  layers  of  white  interstratified,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  in  a  crystalline  rock  with  each  other.  The  whole  of  the 
decomposing  rock  in  the  pit  is  in  a  condition  easily  reducible  to  sand. 
This  sand  is  used  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  the  walks  in  their  pleasnie 
grounds.  By  a  little  care  in  the  pit,  the  red  sand  can  be  put  in  a  heap, 
the  white  in  a  heap,  and  the  gray  in  a  heap,  and  thus  a  gentleman  may 
have  red  walks,  gray  walks,  or  white  walks,  according  to  his  taste ;  and 
this  is  not  unusual  for  some  miles  frx)m  this  place. 

On  seeing  this  pit  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  it  is  possible  those 
layers  of  different  colours  may  once  have  been  some  of  the  red  and  gray 
slates  so  usual  in  the  old  graywacke  rocks,  altered  from  the  dtdl  argilla- 
ceous stony  aspect  of  the  clay  slate  to  a  highly  crystalline  state,  now 
easily  decomposed  into  sand  without  altering  much  tiie  colour.  The  level 
layers  and  the  varieties  of  colour  would  both  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

Dubourdieu,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  says 
that  ''  Pitchstone  porphyry  and  pearlstone  porphyry  occur  in  parts  of 
this  district.  Two  large  masses  of  each  variety  may  be  seen  a  few  yards 
below  the  bridge  across  the  Loon  Bum  on  tiie  road  from  Connor  to 
Doagh.  In  the  pitchstone  porphyry  the  sound  part  in  the  interior  is 
bluish  black  and  has  a  shining  and  vitreous  lustre ;  the  surface  weathen 
yellowish  green  of  different  shades,  according  to  tibe  advance  of  decay ; 
common  opal  occurs  in  it,  either  in  plates  or  small  veins.  In  the  pearl- 
stone  porphyry  the  colour  is  smoke  gray,  or  bluish,  with  a  pearly  lustre; 
it  is  formed  of  very  thin  concentric  coats." 

I  went  to  Loon  Bum,  but  was  much  disappointed :  I  saw  no  such 
large  masses  as  Mr.  Dubourdieu  described — nothing  that  I  would  call  a 
dyke.  There  is  in  a  sandpit  20  yards  below  the  road,  and  30  yards  south 
of  the  stream,  a  black  string  two  inches  thick,  which  might  in  depth 
become  thicker.  It  has,  indeed,  that  appearance,  but  the  rock  on  both 
sides  of  it  is  in  a  decomposing  state— in  fact  coarse  brown  sand  passing 
into  the  harder  black  rock,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  what  was  the 
original  thickness.  I  may,  I  think,  safely  say  there  is  no  such  dyke 
visible  there  now ;  either  the  dyke  has  been  decomposed  and  grass  or 
furze  grown  over  the  place,  or  the  original  description  was  greatly 
exaggerated. 

All  the  porphyry  about  Loon  Bam  shows  an  xmusually  coarsQ  condi- 
tion of  crystallization.  In  a  decomposing  state  it  can  be  raised  in  sand, 
the  particles  of  which  are  as  large  as  peas. 
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At  Ballycloghaay  a  mile  and  a-half  north-west  of  Broughshane,  there 
is  a  protraaion  of  whitish  fine-grained  rock,  which  is  quarried  and  cut 
for  window  sills  and  other  economic  uses  in  the  country.  A  quarry  is 
opened  in  it  at  the  National  Schoolhouse,  and  worked  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  acre.  The  rock  in  this  quarry  is  of  a  whitish  colour  and 
▼ery  fine  grain,  and  in  this  respect  is  totally  unlike  the  rock  of  the 
Cameamy  district  just  spoken  of,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  has  a  vertical  cleavage,  by  which  it  splits  into  flags  from  two 
to  four  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  easily  worked  with  punch  or 
chiseL  The  mass  in  its  course  is  generally  decomposed  into  sand, 
coarse  or  fine,  and  seldom  in  the  condition  of  solid  hard  rook  at  the 
BorfiM^.  It  appears  to  be  a  great  dyke  or  protrusion  running  from  the 
quarry  at  Ballycloghan  to  Lismacrogher  on  the  north-west,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  The  low  flattish  land  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
occur,  under  the  bog  and  drift,  is  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  On  both  sides  of  this  low  space  the  black  trap  appears  in  higher 
hummocks  of  rock.  In  this  space,  as  the  solid  rock  is  rarely  seen  at  the 
Burfaoe,  the  line  of  the  protrusion  is  traced  by  means  of  the  subsoil, 
which  appears  in  many  places  to  be  the  rock  decomposed  into  a  whitish 
sand  or  graveL 

Analysis  cannot  probably  do  much  to  determine  what  kind  of  rock 
this  may  be.  I  have  shown  some  specimens  of  it  to  an  able  chemical 
friend,  who,  on  examining  it  with  a  lens,  said  it  is  composed  of  the 
deMs  of  granite  well  ground  down  and  deposited  in  water.  It  has  a 
large  amount  of  quartz  in  the  state  of  very  fine  sand,  mixed  with  felspar 
reduced  to  day,  and  a  little  mica.  The  quartz  is  sometimes  in  fragments 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  one  such  fragment  appearing  in  about 
every  two  inches  of  the  rock.  There  appears  indeed  to  be  alternating 
stripes  of  different  shades  of  light  gray  and  yellowish  white  colour, 
like  sedimentary  lines,  so  thin  as  to  have  about  ten  or  fifteen  to  the 
inch,  and  those  Hues  coincide  exactly  with  the  vertical  cleavage  lines — 
if  cleavage  lines  they  be — to  which  I  have  alluded. 

This  idea  of  its  being  a  sedimentary  rock  presents  a  great  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  a  band  of  rock  three  miles  long,  and  one-eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  trap  on  every  side,  and  thereby 
su^esting  the  idea  that  it  came  up  tlm)ugh  that  trap  from  the  depths 
below.  It  might  have  been  deposited  in  water  in  level  beds  in  the  old 
times,  then  covered  up  with  the  other  deposits  up  to  the  chalk  and  trap 
of  the  country;  but  how  were  the  layers  of  this  mass  changed  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  position  ?  Without  working  out  this  question 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  must  leave  it  to  more  able  geologists  to  crack 
this  nut.     It  is  too  hard  for  me. 

Tbap. 

All  geologists  now  believe  that  trap  is  a  rock  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  mass  of  which  it  is  composed  was  melted  in  the  depths  of  the  earth 
by  subterranean  heat,  and  in  that  condition  it  broke  or  was  forced  up 
throngh  the  overlaying  formations,  was  poured  out,  and  spread  over  what- 
ever foundation  of  ol^er  rocks  happened  to  be  in  the  way,  as  the  lava 
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of  a  Tolcano  does  at  preaent.  In  this  way  it  covered  over  the  chalk  of 
Antrim,  and  the  trap  ia  itaelf  nov  the  sniface  rock  in  nine-tentha  of 
the  county. 

In  the  eoant;  of  Antrim,  which  ia  neariy  all  covered  orer  with 
trap  at  the  surface,  and  which  is  sometimes  arranged  in  layers,  some- 
times in  lenticular  masaeti,  sometimeB  in  lai^  amorphous  maGses,  the 
layers  assume  a  level  position.  They  appear  to  be  guided  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  lie  of  chalk  on  which  they  rest,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  level. 

Fig.  i. 


Altersatiag  Liyen  of  Trap  and  Ochre,  Teeting  on  Cbklk,  at  Gamm  Point, 
Fig.  4,  is  a  diagram  of  the  sectional  view  at  Garron  Point  on  the 
coast,  35  miles  norUi  of  Belfiist.  The  dark  coloured  layers  represent 
solid  hard  trap  i  the  lighter  layers  are  of  soft  red  ochro,  alternating 
with  the  bard  beds.  Studying  the  well-exposed  section  in  that  place, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  trappean  mass,  which  forms  a 
'  precipice  of  about  500  feet  high,  as  it  rests  on  the  whit«  limestone,  or 
indurated  chalk  there,  has  been  produced  from  a  submarine  volcano, 
in  which  the  ejected  matter  consisted  of  melted  trap  mixed  with  ashes. 
The  hard  beds  are  formed  from  the  melted  rock,  thrown  up  in  a  vol- 
canic fissure  or  funnel,  and  ejii-ead  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the 
red  soft  beds,  formed  out  ot  the  ashes,  disseminated  in  the  water, 
making  a  red  sea,  and  deposilt<d  in  calm  water,  as  a  red,  soft  bed  of 
ochre,  each  bed  of  trap  represiuting  an  eruption. 
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There  must  thiiB  have  been  a  succession  of  such  eruptions  until  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hard  beds,  with  the  alternating  soft  ones,  were  ac- 
comnlated,  which  form  the  mural  cliff  aboye  the  road  at  G-arron  Point, 
which  ia  one  of  the  many  picturesque  features  on  the  Antrim  coast. 

Those  layers  appear  to  haye  been  laid  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  or  ocean ;  and  the  whole  of  that  bottom  afterwards  raised  up  to- 
gether, by  subterranean  power,  to  the  position  in  which  we  now  see 
it,  where  the  top  of  the  mass  is  760  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  same 
ocean  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

PL  XXIY.  represents  Bengore  Head,  on  the  north  coast  of  An- 
trim, near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  It  shows  layers  of  amorphous  and 
eolumnar  trap,  as  well  as  a  few  of  red  ochre,  alternating  with  them, 
which  are  yisible  in  that  headland,  and  which  diye  into  the  water  to 
the  east  of  it  at  Portmoon.  The  yiew  at  this  place,  with  its  alternat- 
ing black  and  red  layers,  is  analogous  to  that  at  Garron  point ;  but  at 
B^sgore  Head  there  are  two  great  layers  of  columnar  trap,  of  which 
there  is  none  at  the  former  place. 

The  measurements  of  the  layers  at  Bengore  head  are  as  follow,  and 
may  be  interesting.  They  are  from  a  paper  by  Br.  Eiohardson,  in 
"  YhiL  Trans.,"  1 808 ;  the  numbers  correspond  to  those  on  PL  XXIV. : — 

j)  Three  thick  layers  of  black,  tabular,  amorphous  basalt,  1      ^^ 
«'  I       occasionally  containing  zeolite,  .  j 

1'  I  Seyeral  layers  of  black  tabular  basalt,  diyided  by  thin  \     ^^ 
^^\       seams  of  ochre, J      ®^ 

7.  Bole  or  red  ochre, 22 

8.  Columnar  basalt,  the  stratum  which,  at  its  west  end, 

forms  the  Causeway  where  it  dips  into  the  sea,  44 

9.  Irregularly  prismatic  basalt,  with  red  ochre  and  breo- 

ciated  trap ;  in  this  bed  the  wack^  and  wood  coal, 

or  lignite  of  Port  Noffer,  occur,  ...         54 

10.  Columnar  basalt,  the  upper  range  of  pillars  at  Ben- 

gore, rather  coarsely  articulated,     ....        54 
From  the  top  of  Bengore  head,  going  eastward, 
other  layers  crop  out,  as  follow  : — 

11.  Coarsely  columnar  basalt, 10 

12.  Intermediate  between  bole  and  basalt,        ...  8 

13.  Columnar  basalt  begins  near  Berryaduna  Isles,  east 

of  Bengore  Head, 7 

14.  Basalt  irregularly  prismatic,  by  Dunseyerick,  60 

15.  Bed  ochre,  or  bole, 9 

16.  Basalt,  irregularly  prismatic, 60 

^  Total,         .       488 

I  giye  these  yiews  to  show  that  those  hard  layers  of  black  rock, 
alternating  with  soft  layers  of  red  rock  here,  are  suggestive  of  the 
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fonnation  of  strata,  such  as  we  see  in  all  the  sedimentaiy  rocks,  and  a 
remarkable  analogy  may  be  observed  between  them.  In  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  in  the  carboniferous  system  for  instance,  the  group  is  com- 
posed of  beds  of  hard,  red,  gritty  rock,  two  or  four  feet  thick,  alternat- 
ing with  beds  of  soft,  red,  clayey  shiJe,  showing  that  in  this,  a  sedi- 
mentary group,  hard,  quartzose  beds,  and  soft,  argillaceous  beds  succeed 
each  other,  like  the  hard  basalt  and  the  soft  ochie  beds  of  Antrim. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  primary  and  transition  systems  present  a 
similar  arrangement.  Hard,  gritty  beds  are  found  alternating  with 
soft,  fine,  slaty  beds,  each  kind  often  varying  in  colour,  as  grey,  green, 
brown  or  red ;  and  in  thickness,  from  a  few  inches  to  20,  60,  or  100 
feet,  or  more. 

The  fusibility  of  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  ferruginous  bases  which  they  con- 
tain make  easily  fusible  salts,  with  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which 
would  be  otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

The  layers  of  trap,  as  we  see  them  at  Gkurron  Point,  Fig.  4,  and 
many  other  good  sections,  are  diversified :  some  are  hard,  some  soft; 
they  are  mostly  gray  or  blackish,  with  a  few  red.  In  aspect  they  are 
unlike  individufdly ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have  a  general  resem- 
blance, and  any  single  layer  would  be  known  to  belong  to  the  family. 
They  are  persistent,  and  often  one  layer  can  be  seen  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff  for  a  hundred  feet,  or  from  that  to  a  thousand  feet  or 
more,  without  much  variation  of  thickness.  At  this  locality  the  layers 
are  from  two  to  six  feet  thick,  and  resemble  the  beds  in  a  regular 
quarry;  but  this  local  regularity  does  not  extend,  by  any  means,  over 
large  areas. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  fr^uent  reference  to  the  geography 
of  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in  the  following  observations  I  think  it 
desirable  to  give  a  statement  in  tabular  form,  showing  the  names  of  the 
bays  and  headlands  from  the  Bushfoot  to  Sallyoastle,  with  the  heights 
of  those  headlands  above  sea  level : — 

Namet  and  HeighU  of  the  Principal  Headlands  an  the  North  Coatt  of 
Antrim,  aitd  of  the  Baye  or  Parte  between  them. — See  PL  XXY. 

HEADLA^imS  AKD  BATS. 

Feet  high. 

1.  Runkerry  Point,  west  of  Portooon,        •        .        .        .119 

Porteoon  Cave. 

2.  Point,  east  of  same, 142 

Portnabaw. 

3.  Weir's  Snoot,  opposite  Great  Stookaun,        .  .      283 

Port  Ganniv. 

4.  Causeway,  top  of  cliff, 307 

Port  Naffer. 

5.  Boveran  Valley  Head, 327 
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Part  Reostan.  Feet  high. 

6.  Chimney  Tops,  summit, 380 

Port  na  Spania. 
7-  Ben  an  onran, 392 

Port  na  Callian, 

8.  Headland, 373 

Port  na  Tob&r. 

9.  Flaiakin  Head, 395 

Port  PlaUkin. 

10.  Benbane,  \  [     332 

11.  Headland,  |  Port  na  Truin,     .        .         .         |     345 

12.  Bengore  Head,       )  (     367 

Portfad. 

13.  Ck>ntham  Head, 259 

Port  Moon. 

14.  At  Island,  top  of  Cliff, 117 

15.  Donseyerick-on-the-Shore, 142 

16.  Templestragh, 87 

Whitepark  Bay. 

17.  Ballintoy,  Flagstaff, .139 

Boheahane  Bay. 

18.  Laiiy  Bane  Head, 168 

Larry  Bane  Bay. 

19.  Carrickarede, 290 

Portmore. 

20.  Kenbane  Head, 220 

BaUyeaatU  Bay, 

21.  Croagbateemore,  two  miles  east  of  Ballycastle,  433 

22.  Fair  Head,  four  miles  east  of  Ballycastle,  .      636 

The  word  trap,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  includes  a  great  num- 
ber of  rocks  of  analogous  chemical  composition,  containing  the  same 
bases  and  silica,  and  only  slightly  differing  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions. The  same  rock,  too,  may  exhibit  great  diversity  in  aggregation, 
being  soft,  hard,  compact,  crystalline,  vesicular,  without  mudi  variation 
in  composition.  Greologists  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  provid- 
ing names  for  all  these  varieties. 

In  the  following  .observations,  however,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
avoid  a  voluminous,  and  perhaps  embarrassing  nomenclature,  got  from 
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boolu,  from  miueumB,  or  even  from  monutainB,  and  to  adopt  one  so 
eimple  as  will  be  barely  aufflcient  to  show  such  phyaical  di£Ference«  u 
are  easily  perceptible  to  the  eye,  either  in  hardness,  gnun,  or  oobur,  in 
traveniiig  the  country. 

Fi?.  S. 


Curved  Balialtic  Colomiu,  about  60  feet  high,  refling  DO  Chalk,  M  White  flead, 
near  Carrickfergui. 
In  taking  a  glanoe  otot  the  basaltic  country  of  Derry  and  Aotrini, 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  trap,  or  basalt,  is  all  composed  of  one 
great  eruplioa  of  melted  matter,  poured  out  at  once  over  tbe  while 
limestone,  or  chalk,  as  it  then  existed;  but  this  notion  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  reasoning.  In  well-exposed  sections,  it  is  seen  all  in  lerel 
layers,  and  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  see  in  nature, 
to  suppose  that  each  layer  was  a  distinct  eruption,  for  it  generally 
makes  a  distinct  Tariety  of  rock.  If  either  does  it  appear  that  any  one 
kind  was  poured  out  at  one  time  over  the  whole  area.  At  Aughna- 
hongh  (Fig.  1,  p.  275)  soft  blackish  wack^  {b,  b,  b,)  rests  on  tiie  white 
limestone,  and  therefore  appears  to  have  been  the  first  rock  spread  out 
in  that  place.  At  Cave  Hill,  it  is  nearly  similar.  At  Whitehead,  near 
Carrickfefgns,  the  chalk  is  covered  by  bard,  columnar  trap  (Fig.  5). 
exhibiting  some  of  the  most  ma^ificent  curving  colunms  in  tbs 
country,  SO  feet  in  height,  with  soft,  level  layers  covering  them  >t 
top.  At  Fair  Head,  it  is  greenstone,  and  rests  both  on  chalk  and  on 
cMl-measures,  at  Mnrlogh  Bay,  PL  XXVI.  At  Bengore  Head,  tabular 
trap  (PI-  XXIT.)  is  the  lowest  rock  visible ;  but  there  may  be  other 
varieties,  for  the  underlying  rock  is  below  the  sea  level.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  r^^ar  snccession  of  tbe  basaltic  tayws,  either  high  np  in  the 
maee  or  low  down  immediately  on  the  chalk. 
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Again,  at  Aughnahough  (Fig.  1 )  the  succession  of  the  layers  is  not  like 
that  at  White  Head  (Fig.  5) ;  nor  like  that  at  Gairon  Point,  (Fig.  4)  ; 
nor  like  that  at  Fair  Head,  in  Mnrlogh  Bay  (PL  XXYI.) ;  nor  like  that 
at  Bengore  Head,  near  the  Causeway  ( PL  XXIY. ).  The  section  in  all 
those  localities  are  widely  different ;  and  even  the  layers  of  trap  in 
the  same  section-^say  at  G^rron  Point,  or  at  Bengore  Head — are  not 
alike.  There  are  alternate  hard  and  soft  layers ;  sometimes  a  layer  of 
bole  or  ochre ;  sometimes  hard,  black  trap ;  sometimes  soft.  A  layer 
is  often  seen  in  form  of  a  lenticular  mass,  and  thins  out  to  nothing ; 
then  is  succeeded  horizontally  by  another;  and  this  is  the  case, 
especially  where  they  are  thick.  The  trap  of  Antrim,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  I  take  of  it,  does  not  consist  of  one  great  flow,  but  of 
many  different  flows,  coming  from  different  sources.  Since,  then,  there 
is  no  regular  succession  from  the  chalk  upwards,  the  few  kinds  I 
may  select  as  desmptiye  rocks  I  wiU  arrange  and  describe  in  alpha- 
betical order.  I  shall  divide  the  trap  rocks  into  eight  kinds,  which 
will  include  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  easily  recognized ;  and 
I  flball  point  out  a  few  localities  where  each  kind  is  weU  developed, 
and  any  other  matter  I  know  in  each  locality  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  tiie  geologist. 

The  varieties  are  : — 


1.  Amorphous  trap. 

2.  Brecciated  trap. 

3.  Columnar  trap. 

4.  Concretionary  trap. 


5.  Greenstone. 

6.  Ochre,  or  bole. 

7.  Tabular  trap. 

8.  Wack^. 


1.  Amorphous  Trap. — This  is  the  hard  kind,  which  crowns  many  of 
the  highest  hills.  It  appears  to  be  the  upper  layer,  being  next  the 
surface  of  the  land  in  most  places ;  but  it  is  also  common  in  the  middle 
layers  of  a  section.  Its  layers  are  of  indefinite  thickness,  being  some- 
times 5  feet;  sometimes  50  feet  thick;  and  it  occurs  in  irregular, 
lenticular  masses  mostly.  It  is  frequently  quarried  on  the  road  sides, 
for  the  use  of  the  roads ;  and  an  excellent  material  it  is.  The  features 
of  all  those  hard  traps — the  amorphous,  the  brecciated,  the  columnar, 
the  concretionary,  and  the  tabular,  are  easily  recognized  on  the  great 
scale,  in  the  hills ;  but  when  broken  into  smsdl  fragments,  such  as  are 
used  on  roads,  they  cannot  be  well  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
hand  specimens.  In  PI.  XXIY.,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  are  characteristic 
of  this  kind. 

2.  Breeeiated  Drap, — ^This  kind  occurs  in  layers  of  frx)m  10  to  50 
feet  in  thickness  on  the  north  coast.  It  is  not  common  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Hie  high  precipice  to  the  east  of  the  littie  road  that  leads  from  the 
hotel  down  to  the  Causeway  is  composed  of  it.  There  are  many  large, 
roundish  masses  of  it  on  the  shore,  at  the  water's  edge,  about  the 
Causeway  itself,  which  tumbled  down  from  the  adjacent  cliff;  and  the 
fragmentary  appearance  they  present  is  very  characteristic  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  layer  mostiy  composed  of  this  rock,  between  the  two  princi- 
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pal  layers  of  columnar  trap  at  FkiBkin,  and  along  the  north  coast,  two 
miles  long  and  60  feet  thick,  extending  from  the  Caaseway  to  Port 
Uoon.  This  layer,  however,  b  not  brecciatod  throughout ;  there  are 
gome  small  lenticnlar  layers  of  red  ochre  in  it,  and  al»o  layen  of  black 
tabular  trap  in  parts  of  it,  fall  of  oavitieB  and  air-holes ;  but  the  brec- 
ciatod oharacter  is  preralent  The  lignite  bed,  six  feet  thick,  got  dosa 
to  the  Causeway,  occurs  in  it. 

3.  Columnar  Trap  is  that  kind  which  occurs  in  columns.  The 
columns  acem,  in  every  case,  to  assume  the  position  of  being  at  right 
angles,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  two  surfaces  between  which  the  melted 
mass  was  injected ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  layers  of  columnar  trap, 
whether  in  a  vertical  position,  sloping  or  horizontal,  have  been  always 
injected  into  fissures  made  in  larger  solid  massea 

At  Bengore  Head,  Point  Plaiskin,  and  the  Causeway  (see  PI. 
XXIY.),  columnar  trap  shows  itself  in  two  grand  layers ;  the  upper 
one.  No.  10,  standing  in  rather  coarse  pillars,  60  feet  high,  like  &  vast 
colonnade ;  next  is  the  layer  of  brecciated  trap,  60  feet  thick.  No.  9,  just 
described ;  and  below  tliis  is  die  lower  range  of  columns,  No.  8,  aboat 
40  feet  high.  This  latter  is  ranch  more  perfect  in  its  articulation  than 
the  upper  layer.  The  Giant's  Causeway  is  at  the  west  end  of  it,  and 
forms  a  part  of  it. 

Fig.  6. 


Conoretionuy  Trap,  or  "  Onioa"  Bualt  on  the  Bosdiide,  near  tho  Csomway, 

4.  Contretiomwy  Trtip  is  that  kind  which  appean  in  round  balls, 
and  decomposes  in  concentric  layers,  which  shed  off  like  the  ooats  of  an 
onion.  Those  balls  occur  from  three  inches  or  less  in  diameter  to  three 
feet ;  they  are  sometimes  ten  feet  or  more.  They  are  very  hard  when 
quarried  fresh,  but  in  time,  by  exposure,  shed  off  layers  by  degrees,  till 
^e  ball  is  reduced  to  nothing.  The  sketoh  (Fig.  6),  taken  at  the  road- 
side leading  from  the  hotel  down  to  the  Causeway,  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  mass  of  this  kind,  and  givra  an  idea  of  how  it  decomposes.  It  is 
n  Uirough  the  country.     The  finest  I  know  of  this  kind  is  on  the 
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shore  under  high  water  mark,  half-a-mile  south-east  of  Ouldaff  House, 
in  Donegal.     This  kind  is  sometimes  called  onion  basalt. 

5.  Greenstone  is  a  granular  rock,  composed  principally  of  two  sub- 
stance»-~felitparand  homblend&  The  felspar  is  imperfecdy  crystallized 
and  is  more  abundant  in  this  rock  than  in  basalt.  Greenstone  is  rather 
a  scarce  rock  in  Antrim.  It  occurs  at  Fair  Head  in  a  great  overflow, 
which  covers  that  promontory.  This  overflow  appears  in  enormous 
vertical  prismatic  masses,  often  quadrilateral,  which  are  destitute  of  the 
regular  articulation  and  neatness  of  form  which  distinguish  the  basaltic 
pillarB  of  the  Causeway.  A  single  rude  column  is  seen  standing  at 
the  Gray  Man's  Path.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  bundle  of 
smaller  ones' which  decompose  into  similar  masses  of  unequal  sizes.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  precipice  is  317  feet,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  concretions  of  this  greenstone  are  distinct  and  large.  It  also  con- 
tains augite. 

SHeveniish,  or  Sleamish,  is  composed  entirely  of  greenstone.  It  is 
seven  miles  east  of  Ballymena ;  it  is  1437  feet  high ;  &e  sides  are  steep, 
and  it  forms  a  gigantic  landmark  in  the  country,  and  can  be  seen  for 
many  miles  to  t£e  north,  west,  and  south  of  Lough  Neagh.  It  is  longer 
in  a  north  and  south  direction  than  from  east  to  west.  The  greenstone 
of  this  mountain  is  flne-grained,  and  the  crystallization  more  perfect  than 
usual.     The  felspar  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour. 

The  hill  of  Tieveara,  half  a  mile  west  of  Cushendall,  is  an  eruption 
of  greenstone.  It  is  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  very  steep  at  the  sides, 
and  roundish  on  the  top.  The  greenstone  is  highly  crystalline,  the 
crystals  large,  and  the  rock  rather  porous,  so  that  it  admits  water,  and 
easily  falls  away  by  decomposition. 

Med  Oehre  or  BoUe, — This  is  a  soft  rock.  It  occurs  on  the  north  coast 
of  Antrim  in  layers  from  three  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness, 
between  the  tabular  masses  of  trap  about  Bengore  Head  and  the  Cause- 
way (Pis.  XXIV.  and  XXY.).  Some  of  the  red  layers  are  from  10  to  15 
feet  thick  or  more.  On  the  north-east  face  of  Trostan  mountain, 
three  miles  south  west  of  Cushendall,  a  layer  is  30  feet  thick  and 
half  a  mile  long  or  more.  Many  layers  of  it  are  interstratified  with 
the  black  layers  of  hard  and  soft  trap  at  Garron  Point  (Fig.  4). 
About  10  chains  south  of  the  Bull's  Eye  Waterfall,  near  Glenarm, 
there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  it  on  the  river  side  about  40  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  layers  in  this  cliff  are  hard,  some  red,  and 
some  a  lilac  colour,  so  soft  and  soapy  that  they  could  be  easily  cut 
with. a  knife  like  a  piece  of  soft  chalk;  the  layers  are  from  two 
to  four  feet  thick,  and  in  some  are  imbedded  clear  quartz  crystals  the 
size  of  grains  of  partridge  shot,  with  double  pyramids  complete. 

7.  Tabular  Trap. — ^This  rock  is  weU  developed  at  Bengore  Head,  on 
the  north  coast  (PL  XXIY.,  beds  Nos.  1, 2, 3).  It  is  there  spread  out 
in  black  layers,  nearly  horizontal,  from  5  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and 
from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  length.  The  black  layers  (Nos.  4, 5, 6)  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  thinner  layers  of  red  ochre,  from  three 
inches  in  thickness  to  three  feet;  sometimes  much  more.    This  bole  or 
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oohre  is  of  a  red  colour,  sometimes  of  a  briDiant  scarlet,  which  makes  a 
strikizig  contrast  with  tbe  black  layers  as  they  alternate  in  the  fiice  of 
the  precipice. 

Waeki, — ^Lyall  says  "  this  is  a  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having 
an  argillaceous  aspect ;  it  resembles  indurated  clay,  and,  when  scratched, 
exhibits  a  shining  streak.''  I  have  seen  specimens  of  rock  called  wack^, 
named  by  a  G^erman  mineralogist,  not  at  all  answering  to  this  deacriptiaiL 
Nevertheless,  the  description  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  one,  and  appli- 
cable to  a  great  quantity  of  rock  in  Antrim.  It  has  very  much  Ihe 
aspect  of  certain  thick-bedded  black  shales,  containing  round  balls,  which 
occur  in  coal-measures  in  Limerick  and  Kerry,  but  is  of  course,  as  com* 
pared  to  those  of  Limerick  shales,  deficient  in  the  accompanying  stratified 
beds.  Like  those  shales,  the  wack^  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  trap  formed  in  Antrim,  as  it 
lies  in  many  places  the  first  layer  over  the  chalk.  This  is  the  case  at 
Aughnahough,  at  No.  3  in  the  Table,  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  from 
that  to  Cave  Hill ;  at  Dxmdrossan,  a  mile  north  of  Portmuck  in  Island 
Magee.  At  Dunluce  Castle  it  is  mixed  with  harder  layers,  and  the  same 
condition  of  it  is  visible  in  the  olifiSs  at  Gaxron  Point  (Fig.  4).  In  short 
there  is  no  kind  of  trap  so  generaL 

Fair  Head  (PL  XXVL)  and  Bengore  Head  (PL  XXIV.)  are  the 
two  most  prominent  features  on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  An- 
trim ;  and,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  adduce,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
was  a  volcanic  vent,  or  crater  on  the  great  scale,  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
of  those  headlands.  Probably  there  were  more  than  two,  but  thpee 
two  localities  exhibit  features  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  omet 
origin. 

At  the  east  side  of  Fair  Head,  the  greenstone  is  seen  at  Murlogh 
Bay,  resting  on  chalk,  and  on  coal-measures  at  its  southern  boundary, 
on  the  flank  of  Camanmore  Mountain.  It  is  quite  thin ;  but  proceed- 
ing northward  it  gets  thicker,  until  at  last  it  is  terminated  at  the  point 
of  Fair  Head  (PL  XXYI.)  by  a  perpendicular  precipice,  317  feet  high, 
all  one  kind  of  greenstone,  without  horizontal  joints.  From  the  base  of 
this  precipice  there  is  a  talus,  sloping  down  to  the  sea,  principally  com- 
posed of  huge  blocks  of  greenstone  which  fell  from  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice. These  blocks  are  of  monstrous  size,  and  are  scattered  wildly 
about.  Immediately  about  Fair  Head  this  mass  of  greenstone  rests  on 
coal-measures.  From  the  northern  end  of  the  trap,  which  is  the  highest 
(686  feet),  the  surface  slopes  inwards  to  the  south.  This  slope  indi- 
cates that  the  source  from  which  the  flow  came,  in  a  fluid  state,  Jaj  to 
the  north,  and  that  the  vent  by  which  it  was  emptied  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  also  that  there  was  in  fact  a  mountain  of  it  to  the  north  of  Fair 
Head,  of  which  the  present  headland  is  but  a  small  remnant.  The  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  shore  about  Fair  Head,  and  along  the  north 
coast,  through  the  collie/y  frt>m  this  to  Ballycastle,  gives  tiie  idea  of  ft 
great  broken-down  volcanic  crater — ^accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  fault. 
The  shore  from  Fair  Head  to  Ballycastle  is  the  south  side  of  such  fitnlt; 
the  north  side  is  gone  down,  and  sunk  under  the  ocean. 
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The  greatest  depth  of  the  channel  between  Bathlin  and  Antrim  is 
53  fathoms  a  318  feet;  the  height  of  Fair  Head,  634  feet:  these,  added 
together,  make  952  feet — ^the  probable  downthrow  to  the  north  of  the 
above  fault 

The  greenstone  of  this  place  (Fair  Head)  is  Tory  coarse  in  the 
grainy  very  heavy,  and  very  hard,  and  is  attracted  by  a  magnet.  Indeed, 
so  unnsnal  is  the  effect  of  it  on  the  magnetic  needle,  that  a  small  com- 
passy  placed  on  the  rock  at  the  top  of  Uie  cliff,  at  several  points  within 
a  space  of  ten  feet,  showed  the  needle  sometimes  pointing  to  the  north — 
sometimes  it  settles  at  the  south,  or  the  east,  or  west. 

There  is  one  passage  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  clifT,  in 
the  Oiey  Man's  Path,  which  is  an  incision  in  the  £ace  of  the  precipice, 
occasioned  by  the  disintegration  of  the  trap  in  a  whin  dyke.  There  is  a 
slope  in  this  fissure,  which,  though  steep,  is  convenient  enough  to 
descend  by.  But  below  what  a  scene !  The  slope  from  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is  covered  by  huge  fragments  of 
squarish  columns,  of  every  size,  which  fell  down  from  the  cliff,  and 
form  a  wonderful  talus,  sloping  down  to  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  40^  to 
50*.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  might  go  underground  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  openings  between  those  immense  blocks,  many  of  them  twelve 
yards  long,  by  five  or  six  in  breadth  and  depth.  I  measured  one, 
which  weighs  nearly  2000  tons,  and  many  others  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so. 

The  greenstone  of  this  headland  appears  to  have  flowed  over  the 
coal-measures,  the  chalk,  and  any  rock  that  lay  in  its  way.  Whether 
Ihis  greenstone  came  up  in  a  fissure,  or  whether  it  flowed  from  a  crater 
lying  to  the  north,  cannot  be  told.  I  believe  in  the  crater,  for  reasons 
I  shall  state  presently. 

At  Bengore  Head  something  similar  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
The  height  of  this  headland  is  367  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  but  the 
rocks  are  all  on  a  lower  level  here.  The  chalk,  which  about  Murlogh 
Bay  stands  at  700  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  at  Bengore  Head  under 
the  ocean  level — it  is  not  known  how  much.  The  chalk,  however, 
both  east  of  Bengore  Head  at  Port  Braddan,  and  west  of  it  at  the  Bush- 
foot,  peeps  up  over  the  water.  The  whole  volume  of  the  layers  of 
trap  about  Bengore  Head,  looking  southward,  from  the  sea,  form  a 
gr^  flat  arch  (PI.  XXY.).  Taking  the  lower  columnar  layer,  which 
is  well  marked,  as  an  index  to  point  out  this  arch,  it  emerges  from  the 
sea  at  the  Causeway,  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  rises  gradually  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff  eastward  to  189  feet  at  Bengore  Head.  It  falls  east- 
ward r^:ularly  again  to  Portmoon,  where  it  sinks  into  the  ocean.  The 
distance  from  the  Causeway,  where  it  emerges  from  the  water,  to  Port- 
moon,  where  it  sinks  under  it  again,  is  two  miles,  at  sea  level. 

These  figures  give  the  dimensions  of  the  arch,  and  the  layers  above 
and  below  at  this  locality  are  parallel  to  this  and  to  each  other.  I  shall 
enter  more  fully  into  the  detail  of  those  layers  presently. 

If  the  general  appearance  of  Fair  Head — with  its  steep  precipices, 
and  broken,  bold  outline — suggests  the  idea  that  it  lies  in  the  vicinity 
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of  an  old  crater,  the  appearances  about  Bengore  Head  convey  the  same 
idea  in  a  still  more  stnking  manner.  Looking  from  the  sea  at  the  land, 
it  is  like  the  ruins  of  the  internal  part  of  one  side  of  a  crater.  The  se- 
veral successive  layers  erupted,  and  spread  out,  one  over  another,  are 
there,  clear  and  visible,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  former 
volcano.  Considering,  then,  that  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano  eziats 
in  the  present  ocean—say  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Fair  Head,  and  a 
similar  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Bengore  Head— ^considering 
also  the  abrupt,  precipitous  character  of  the  northern  coast,  from  Fair 
Head,  through  the  coal-measures  at  Ballycastle,  by  the  headlands  about 
Bengore  Head,  and  on  to  Magilligan,  in  Derry — Uie  conclusion  is  ine- 
vitable that  a  fault  exists  along,  near  the  north  coast,  probably  through 
the  centres  of  the  two  craters,  firom  Fair  Head  by  Bengore  Head  and 
Magilligan,  into  Lough  Foyle.  All  the  rock  to  the  north  of  this  line 
has  gone  down,  or  the  dry  land  to  the  south  of  it  has  been  heaved  up. 

At  Bengore  Head,  the  highest  part  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity is  at  the  top  of  the  clififs  on  the  coast  From  that  the  surfaoe, 
which  is  the  top  of  the  upper  columnar  layer  of  trap,  slopes  back  south- 
wards for  some  furlongs,  as  it  does  at  Fair  Head.  All  the  layers  have 
a  southern  dip,  and  the  stratified  rocks  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  that  is 
the  coal-measures,  the  lias,  and  the  chalk,  where  they  appear  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  have  all  a  southern  dip  also,  at  a  low  angle,  gene- 
rally from  5^  to  10**.  Those  latter  rocks  do  not  appear  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed since  they  were  first  deposited ;  the  beds  or  the  layers  do  not 
appear  anywhere  upset  on  their  edges,  as  they  do  in  the  older  rocks. 
The  trap  layers  especially  are  near  to  the  angle  at  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally spread  out,  and  the  rise  to  the  north  seaward  along  the  coast 
appears  to  confirm  the  idea  that  there  was  higher  land  to  the  north  than 
we  now  see  at  the  time  of  the  eruptions  which  compose  the  present 
layers  of  the  shore,  ai^d  that  the  upper  layers  of  liquid  lava  flowed  from 
their  sources  to  the  south  in  this  locality. 

This  section  at  Bengore  Head,  however,  is  not  typical  of  sections  in 
the  county  generally.  The  section  (Fig.  4)  at  Garron  Point,  which  is 
also  well  exposed,  consists  of  a  much  greater  number  of  layers,  and 
those  much  thinner,  the  thickest  of  them  seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  more  generally  from  three  to  six  feet.  There  are  no  columnar 
layers,  and  no  thick  layers  of  tabular  trap ;  there  are  a  few  of  red  or 
brownish-red  ochre,  the  rest  are  all  hard  and  soft  dark-coloured  layers, 
often  alternating.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  the  trap  sections  of  Antrim 
that  there  are  no  two  of  them  alike  at  five  miles  distance. 

The  basalt  ends  at  Fort  Braddan,  in  a  vertical  fiEiult,  where  it  joins 
the  chalk  of  Whitepark  and  Ballintoy ;  this  part  of  the  coast  further 
showing  that  the  chalk  at  Whitepark  has  been  heaved  up,  or  the  rocks 
about  Bengore  Head  relatively  let  down. 

The  section  at  Bengore  Head  suggests  a  few  ideas  for  speculation 
regarding  the  succession  of  the  layers.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  layers 
of  tabular  trap  that  now  lie  immediately  upon  the  chalk  were  the  first 
that  were  erupted  and  deposited  in  each  locality,  and,  in  a  general  way, 
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the  next  above  the  first  was  the  second  that  was  fonned,  and  so  on ; 
bat  the  layers  of  columnar  trap  appear  to  me  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
role :  they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  that  were  produced  in  the  suc- 
eeseion  at  B^igore  Head. 

We  find  that  vertical  trap  dykes  consist  often  of  a  series  of  columns 
of  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  sides,  exactly  similar  in  form  to  those  at 
Bengore  Head,  but  Dot  similar  in  position.  The  Bengore  Head  co- 
lumns all  affect  a  vertical  position ;  those  in.  the  dykes  are  hori- 
zontal. In  both  cases  the  axis  of  the  column  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  sides  or  surfaces  between  which  the  melted  matter  of  the 
trap  was  injected;  and  this  law  appears  to  be  general  in  all  cases 
of  injected  trap,  whether  the  fissures  which  received  it  were  ver- 
tical, horizontal,  or  sloping.  Gases  are  often  met  with  of  trap  dykes 
where  part  of  the  dyke  is  vertical  and  a  part  turns  into  a  hori- 
sontal  position.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  columnar 
stmetare  is  changed  in  position,  according  to  the  change  in  direc- 
tion of  the  dyke,  and  the  axes  of  the  columns  are  still  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  cooling  surfisu^es  of  hard  rock  that  existed  when  the  fissure 
was  formed,  and  the  melted  matter  poured  into  it. 

All  the  varieties  of  trap,  the  most  dense  heavy  black  basalt, 
and  the  most  porous  white  lava;  the  hard  rough  trachjrte  and  the 
soft  red  bole  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  elementary  sub- 
staaees.  Since  this  is  the  case,  they  must  have  been  produced  under 
different  conditions.  Some  of  the  flows  were  erupted  in  deep  water 
in  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  some  poured  out  in  the  atmosphere,  and  some 
into  fissures  in  cold  hard  rocks,  which  were  split  up  or  dislocated  by 
sabterraneoua  expansive  power,  those  fissures  affording  a  facility  for 
^e  melted  lava  to  penetrate  them,  and  there  harden  into  rock  as  hard 
as  that  which  encloses  it 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  trap  rocks  of  Antrim  have  been  produced 
under  the  fc^owing  conditions : — The  black  vesicular  tabular  trap  which 
it  is  believed  lies  next  over  the  chalk  on  the  north  coast,  about  Bengore 
Head,  was  erupted  in  a  deep  ocean,  and  spread  out  in  liquid  masses  over 
the  rocky  bottom  of  that  ocean,  generating  steam  which  produced  the 
cells  in  the  mass.  The  water  cooled  it  quickly  without  giving  time  for 
crystallization ;  hence  its  dull  rough  fracture.  In  this  manner  I  suppose 
the  black  beds  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  on  the  section  (PL  XXIV.)  were  produced, 
which  amount  to  about  80  feet  over  the  water. 

I  believe  the  ochre  or  red  bole  was  volcanic  ashes  thrown  up  in  the 
eruption,  and  disseminated  in  the  wat^,  making  literally  a  red  sea. 
When  the  energy  of  the  first  burst  of  volcanic  action  was  partly  spent, 
there  came  a  time  of  rest,  and  in  a  calm,  part  of  the  red  sediment  was 
deposited,  making  a  layer  of  ochre.  Over  this  again  was  erupted  and 
spread  out  another  layer  of  the  fused  matter  of  the  black  rock ;  then  in 
a  second  calm,  another  deposit  of  red  ashes  as  before.  In  this  manner 
was  produced  the  alternations  of  black  rock  and  red  ochre  layers,  as  we 
flee  them  about  Bengore  Head  (PL  XXIV.),  numbered  on  the  section  4, 
^,  6.    No.  7  is  a  bed  of  red  ochre  22  feet  thick,  produced  in  the  same 
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way,  with  probably  a  longer  period  of  calm  and  a  greater  acenmnlation 
of  the  red  sediment.  The  next  layer  I  suppose  was  No.  9,  then  Nos.  11, 
12,  14,  and  16,  all  thick  layers  of  irregular  trap,  some  of  it  mixed  bole 
and  basalt,  some  brecciated,  some  coarsely  columnar,  and  some  inegn- 
larly  prismatic. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  columnar  masses,  in  all  positions,  the  axes 
of  the  columns  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  Bui&oes.  The  layers 
I  haye  been  just  describing  ML  in  as  haying  been  erupted  one  after 
another  yery  naturally  tabular  trap,  bole  or  ochrey  and  mixed  traps. 
The  columnar  layers  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  being  thrown  up  in  cold 
water;  in  that  case  they  would  be  like  the  tabular  trap  Nos.  1,  2,  8. 
Nor  does  it  appear  how  they  could  be  produced  in  air ;  diey  would  be 
porous  or  yesioular  layas ;  they  would  not  in  either  of  those  conditions 
crystallize  with  the  columnar  structure.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
were  produced  as  whin  dykes  are  supposed  to  haye  been  produced ;  that 
is,  by  red  hot  fluid  trap  being  poured  into  creyices  and  fissures  opened 
in  the  rocks  by  the  agency  of  gas  or  steam,  generated  by  subterranean 
heat 

At  Fair  Head,  the  great  mass  of  greenstone  is  not  articulated  in 
columns  like  the  Oauseway  layer,  and  we  therefore  must  attribute 
the  manner  of  its  production  to  some  other  process.  From  its  being  320 
feet  thick  at  the  north  edge  (see  PL  XXYL),  and  about  10  to  20  feet 
at  the  south,  tbis  difference  being  in  a  mile  of  length,  it  appears  to  haye 
been  most  probably  one  great  flow,  and  coyered  the  ground  round  about  ia 
circular  form  at  the  time.  This  thinning  ^ut  to  tiie  south  would  indi- 
oate  that  the  yent  from  which  it  was  erupted  was  situated  to  the  north, 
as  already  stated.  This  flow  might  haye  been  in  air;  it  might  haye 
been  in  a  deep  sea ;  there  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cirde  remaining 
now.  All  the  eastern  hal^  and  aU  the  northern  part,  together  with  the 
crater  and  its  adjuncts,  appear  to  haye  sunk  into  the  ocean  since.  I  haye 
already  giyen  a  description  of  this  mass  of  greenstone,  of  its  nature  and 
articubition. 

Under  the  greenstone  at  Fair  Head,  there  is  a  columnar  layer  in  the 
coal-measures  with  columns  50  feet  long  and  about  80  inches  in  diameter, 
well  articulated  like  those  at  Bengore  Head,  but  thicker.  This  great 
layer  lies  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  coal-measures.  It  is  yisible  on 
the  east  side  of  Fair  Head,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Gray  Man's  Path. 
There  is  also  a  second  columnar  layer  under  the  last^mentioned,  and 
parallel  to  it,  three  feet  thick,  with  columns  about  six  inches  diameter, 
but  imperfectly  articulated.  I  suppose  these  two  layers  to  haye  been 
produced  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  columnar 
layers  at  Bengore  Head. 

Columnar  Trap  at  White  Bead  (see  Fig.  5,  p.  800).— The  columns  here 
rest  directly  on  the  chalk,  and  the  top  of  that  rock  in  this  locality  assumes 
a  basin  shape,  into  which  the  trap  was  injected.  From  the  bottom  of 
this  hollow  the  columns  curye  upward,  their  yertical  joints  being  as 
usual  at  right  angles  to  the  curyed  sur&ce  of  the  base  on  which  they 
stand ;  the  curyed  columns  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
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their  bases,  but  grow  gradoallj  smaller  upwards,  to  about  half  that 
thickness  at  the  top ;  two  columns  below  often  merge  into  one  at  about 
six  feet  down  from  the  top,  and  sometimes  three  at  the  base  join  into 
one  above,  but  that  one  is  thicker  than  where  it  separates  into  two  or 
three  lower  down.  The  columns  are  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  form 
one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  singular  of  the  columnar  fa9ades  of 
Antrim. 

If  the  Tiew  I  take  of  the  formation  of  columnar  ranges  of  trap  be 
correct^  this  50  feet  layer  lying  directly  on  the  chalk  must  have  been 
the  last  mass  of  trap  erupted  atWhite  Head,  and  injected  from  its  source 
into  this  position.  Under  other  circumstances,  I  should  say  that  the 
mass  lying  on  the  chalk  would  have  been  the  first. 

The  Giant's  Causeway  has  got  a  name  of  wide-spread  celebrity.  It 
is  a  low  and  rather  irregular  platform  of  basaltic  rock  running  out  north- 
ward into  the  sea  from  the  bottom  of  a  high  clifiT.  It  resembles  a  quay 
or  a  road,  a  few  feet  higher  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west.  At  low 
water  it  is  about  210  yards  long  from  the  passage  cut  through  it  at 
the  south  to  the  north  end,  where  its  dips  into  the  sea.  It  is  about  50 
yards  wide  at  the  south  end,  and  from  5  to  10  at  the  point.  It  is 
composed  of  a  single  layer  of  basalt  about  40  feet  thick,  reposing  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  position ;  this  layer  is  composed  of  a  number  of  upright 
columns  standing  on  end,  and  so  closely  packed  together  that  the  blade 
of  a  knife  could  be  scarcely  put  between  any  two  of  them.  It  forms  a 
polygonal  pavement  on  the  top,  reminding  one  of  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb, or  of  the  wood  pavements  now  pretty  well  known  in  large  towns ; 
it  is  even  enough  on  the  surface  to  walk  upon.  The  columns  are  from 
14  to  18  inches  in  diameter ;  every  one  is  a  prism,  mostly  of  six  sides 
as  it  stands  on  end,  but  the  sides  are  not  equal.  Some  of  the  columns 
have  five  sides,  and  a  few  four ;  some  also  have  seven  sides  or  eight,  and 
the  guides  show  one  with  nine,  but  there  are  ten  times  as  many  with 
six  sides  as  there  are  of  all  the  other  put  together. 

No  two  sides  of  a  column  are  equal ;  the  six  sides  of  any  one  column 
are  respectively  equal  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  surrounding  columns. 
Whether  those  sides  be  long  or  short,  they  all  meet  exactly  at  the 
angles,  where  there  are  no  interstices  or  opens  of  any  kind.  A 
single  column  is  usually  bounded  by  six  planes,  each  a  regular  pa- 
raUeli^ram,  from  bottom  to  top,  the  whole  like  one  long  stone,  with 
six  angles.  Besides  the  vertical  joints  which  separate  the  columns, 
there  are  cross  joints  also  in  every  column.  Those  cross  joints  are 
seldom  visible  when  the  column  is  in  iitu;  but  when  it  is  quarried,  the 
stone  breaks  across  at  every  joint.  These  joints  are  not  regular  planes. 
There  is  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface  in  each,  which  fit  with  great 
exactness.  The  convex  surface  is  usually  uppermost  on  every  piece, 
but  not  always.  On  account  of  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  in  a 
joint,  there  is  always  a  space  where  the  stone  on  the  concave  side  is 
prolonged,  and  reaches  two  or  three  inches  over  the  convex  joint  at  the 
angle,  making  there  a  sharp  point.  These  points  are  called  spurs.  They 
mostly  break  off  in  the  quarrying. 
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Fig.  7,  called  the  Lady's  Chair,  it  from  a  photographic  sketch, 
looking  eastward  up  the  slope  fntra  the  west  side  of  tlie  Causeway.  It 
shows  the  articnlations  of  Ute  jointa,  both  vertical  and  horisontal; 
•ome  of  the  latter  oourez  aud  some  ooncaTc.  The  points  called  spnrs 
referred  to  in  the  last  ptntgraph,  are  seen  broken  off  in  eereral  of  the 
blocks.  Half  an  inch  from  the  base,  near  the  left  hand  comer,  ooine 
water  is  seen  in  a  black  spot  of  oval  form,  resting  in  the  hollow  of  one 
of  the  oolarooB.     Vititors  can  walk  orer  this  slope  with  fooilitr. 

Fig.  7. 


BalMltio  Columns,  at  ths  OUnfa  CaoMwsy,  eallsd  "  I^  Lady's  duir.* 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Causeway  ia  a  whin  dyke,  about  1 0  fbet  wide, 
which  oats  through  the  Causeway  itself.  This  dyke  has  had  the  effect  of 
elevating  the  columns  which  come  in  contact  with  it  on  the  west  side, 
M  that  ue  present  pontion  of  the  columns  shows  the  sloping  outwards, 
at  an  angle  of  about  110°.  The  guides  coll  this  group  the  Qianfs  Artil- 
lery, or  the  Giant's  Cannon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  columns 
are  as  complete  as  any  others  aboat  the  Causeway,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  hardened  and  crystallized  before  the  introstOD  of  the  melted 
matter  of  the  dyke. 

The  eastern  bgade  of  the  Causeway  is  called  the  Giant's  Loom,  and 
the  longest  column  in  the  loom  is  34  feet  Some  of  them  have  38 
joints  risible.  The  base  of  the  layer  at  the  loom  is  not  visible  at  low 
water.  As  it  rises,  however,  in  the  cliff  to  the  east,  it  is  seen  in  its 
continuation  to  rest  on  red  ochre. 

In  the  Giant's  Organ,  a  noble  facade,  which  b  situated  at  the  east 
sde  of  Port  Noffer,  the  bay  next  east  of  the  Causeway,  the  longest 
column  is  42  feet;   but  the  red  ochre  on  which  it  lies  is  not  visible 
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at  this  spot,  BO  that  the  layer  may  be  a  few  feet  thicker,  and  the 
oolamns  a  few  feet  longer.  Where  the  layer  is  weU  developed,  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff  at  Plainkin,  and  at  Bengore  Head,  it  is  not  aooesaible 
for  measureinent  by  line  and  mle  to  ordinary  visitors,  nor  even  in 
&voarabie  circamstanc<e8  for  trigonometrical  measurement,  from  the 
perpetual  agitation  of  the  ocean  on  this  coast. 

Basaltic  oolnmns  occnr  in  many  other  places  in  Antrim  besides  the 
Ganseway ;  bat  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  zone,  a  mile  or  two 
wide  along  the  north  coast,  between  Ballycastle  and  Portniah.  They 
are  to  beyond  farther  inland,  bnt  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  co- 
vered with  tillage  or  bog,  and  they  are  not  visible.  The  ranges  of 
pillars  are  found  at  various  heights  in  the  hiUs,  above  the  level  of  the 
eea.  The  following  Table  shows  the  localities  of  the  chief  groups  of 
them,  and  tiie  heights  at  which  they  occur  in  each  place  above  sea 
level : — 

Basaltic  Pillars  in  various  Localities, 

1.  Islandmore  Upper  and  Crossreagh;  two  ranges,  one 

over  the  other,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  running  north 
and  south,  3^  miles  north-east  of  Goleraine, 

2.  Oraigahulliar,  4^  miles  north-east  of  Goleraine,  . 

3.  01o3rfiny  3  miles  north-east  of  Goleraine, 

4.  Toberdoman,  or  DunmuH,  5  miles  north-east  of  Cole 

raise, 

4.  Ballyhome  and  Urbalreagh,  6  miles  nort-east  of  Gole- 
rainey 

6.  Ballytober,  7  miles  north-east  of  Goleraine, 

7.  Boneyclassagh,  ^  mile  east  of  Dunluce, 

8.  Bushmills,  in  the  river  banks  at  the  town, 

9.  Gaznkirk,  2  miles  north-east  of  Bushmills, 

10.  Tonduff,  one  mile  south  of  Bengore  Head,  and  3  miles 

north-east  of  BushmiUs, 

11.  Groaghmore,  5  miles  east  of  Bushmills,  and  1  mile 

south  of  Whitepark, 

12.  Xnocksoghey,  half  a  mile  east  of  Ballintoy, 

13.  Glenstaghey,  1  mile  east  of  Ballintoy, 

14.  Graiganee,  1  mile  south-east  of  Ballintoy, 

15.  Ballycastle,  near  the  harbour,  rudely  columnar  trap 

columns  three  to  six  feet  diameter,  . 

16.  BaUygally  Head,  4  miles  north  of  Lame,   . 

17.  Black  H«5id,  6  miles  north-east  of  Garrickfergus, 

1 8.  White  Head,  4  miles  north-east  of  Garrickfergus, 

19.  Shane's  CasUe,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 

20.  Mouth  of  Glenavy  Eiver,  13  miles  west  of  Belfast 

near  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 

I  shall  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  basaltic  columns,  in  different 
oonditionflL     Fig.  8  is  a  view  of  a  dyke  of  columnar  trap,  in  brecciated 
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trap,  at  Boneyolanagli,  balf  a  mile  east  of  Dunluce  CaetU,  on  tbe  sonth 
Bide  of  the  road.  The  columns  are  quanied,  to  be  broken  for  the  roods, 
being  more  eoeily  got.  The  brecciated  trap  is  soi^r  and  tougher,  and 
u  not  BO  good  aa  a  load  material,  and  is  more  difficult  to  quany.  The 
colimuiB  are  about  6  feet  long  and  6  to  8  inches  diameter.  The  whole 
columnar  mau  is  like  the  apper  arms  of  a  fork;  andthoogh  a  jimcdoo 
was  not  exposed  when  I  was  there  (August,  1858),  I  believe  they  join  a 
few  feet  down.  The  right  branch  of  the  fork  is  composed  of  two 
separate  dykes ;  the  left  only  one.  The  columnar  trap  here  appears  to 
hare  been  projected  into  the  brecoia,  and  to  terminate  in  a  rongh, 
lenticular  form.  There  is  no  ochre  adjoining  it,  which  would  afford  a 
facility  for  opening  a  crevice,  when  the  rock  was  agitated.  There 
must  have  been  a  violent  rapture  in  the  tough  breccia.  I  suppose  the 
two  arms  of  this  dyke  to  join  below  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 


Whin  Dyke  in  In'ecdtted  Tnp,  at  BoneycluMgh,  neir  Dunluce. 

There  is  a  peculiarly-shaped  mass  of  trap  at  Ardihannon,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  little  road  that  leads  from  the  hotel  down  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  The  whole  mass  is  intruded  into  the  great  layer  of  brec- 
cia near  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  the  Causeway.  The  mass  affects  the 
columnar  form  ;  but  it  is  not  columnar ;  it  is  more  in  the  form  of  solid 
flag-like  sheets,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick.  The  joints  are  smooth 
but  uneven  and  irregular.  At  the  right~hand  side,  looking  up,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  columnar.  Towards  the  middle,  the  masses  are  bient,  so 
that  the  two  ends  form  an  angle  at  the  bend.  This  is  the  rudest  of  the 
masses,  with  any  pretenaians  to  articulation,  which  I  have  seen  on  the 
north  coast.  This  trap,  like  all  the  other  columnar  trap,  is  very  fine- 
grained, so  as  to  give  a  conchoidal  fracture,  similarly  to  that  in  the 
columns  at  the  Causeway.  The  place  has  the  appearance  of  an  attempt 
having  been  made  by  adventurous  JahoureTs  to  quarry  some  of  the 
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■tones ;  but  this  could  not  go  Utr.  There  are  40  feet  of  brecciated  trap, 
fonniug  a  very  steep  precipice  over  it,  bo  that,  if  qaairied  to  any  extent, 
it  should  be  excavated  in  the  manuer  of  a  mine.  The  height  of  thia 
muB  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

There  is  another  example  of  rudely  columnar  trap  at  Ardihannott 
alao.  on  the  east  aide  of  the  by-road  leading  from  the  hotel  down  to  the 
Oiant's  Causeway.  The  columns  are  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  14 
to  16  feet  long.  It  is  in  the  same  layer  of  brecciated  trap  as  the  last 
described,  hut  lower  down  ia  the  face  of  the  clife.  This  dyke  appean 
also  t«  have  been  quarried  for  building  to  some  extent  The  foce  of  the 
mass  utay  be  40  or  50  feet  long ;  and  it  thins  out  at  the  ends,  so  that 
the  whole  ia  of  a  rudely  lenticular  form.  No  aide  of  a  oolamn  is  a 
plane,  and  no  solid  angle  is  on  a  straight  line  through.  The  columns 
are  therefore  irregular,  and  indicate  perhaps  a  want  of  time  in  cooling 
to  produce  the  regular  articulation  of  the  Causeway  columns.  In  all 
the  varieties  of  trap,  it  appears  that  the  thin  masses,  which  are  sup- 
pooed  to  have  cooled  the  most  rapidly,  are  the  finest  in  the  grain.  The 
greenstone  dykes  of  Donegal  show  this  fact  well.  A  very  thin  dyke  ia 
almost  as  fine-grained  as  coarse  black  glass.  Dykes  of  pitchstone  are 
often  of  this  kind.  Dykes  30  or  50  feet  thick  are  very  coarse-grained, 
and  often  show  the  white  crystals  (a  comp«Nient  of  the  rook)  like  grains 
of  oats  in  the  black  mass  of  the  hornblende. 
Fig.  0- 


ColumnM  Built  luidarljlng  tba  tabular  Baull  at  CraigahuUiar. 

Fig.  9  is  a  sketch  of  a  basaltic  range  of  columns  at  CraigabuUiar, 
half  a  mile  east  of  Ballywillin  church.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful colonnadea  that  can  be  seen.  It  is  under  a  mass  of  tabular  basalt. 
The  extent  ii  190  feet,  presenting  its  facade  towards  the  north-nortb- 
weot.  The  pillars  are  from  IS  to  IS  feet  high;  and  the  joints  of 
which  they  are  composed  about  a  foot  and  a, half.     Most  of  them  are 
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five-sided.    Others  haTe  four  or  six  sides.    They  are  remarkably  so* 
noroQS,  giving  oat  a  metallic  sound  when  stmck  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  Island  of  Bathlin,  the  rocks  are  chalk  and  trap,  similar  to 
what  those  rocks  are  on  the  northern  shore  of  Antrim,  west  of  Bally- 
castle.  There  nre  groups  of  columns  in  that  island,  too,  but  as  they  re- 
semble those  on  the  main  land,  I  shall  merely  enumerate  the  localities. 

1.  At  Kenrammer  (the  &t  ELead),  there  are  seven  rows  of  pillars,  one 
over  the  other  in  succession,  all  nearly  vertical,  but  none  very  regular ; 
some  were  interlaced  and  mixed  with  others. 

2.  At  Thi-vigh  (the  side  point),  there  is  a  sort  of  headland  sloping 
down  to  the  sea ;  it  is  covered  with  grass,  but  the  section  sideways 
exhibits  two  assemblages  of  square  pillars  not  unlike  those  of  Fair 
Head.  The  lower  part  of  this  group  is  formed  of  pillars  the  laigest  in 
dimensions ;  the  upper  ones  those  that  are  the  best  defined. 

3.  Rue  na  Scarce,  in  the  townland  of  Craigmacagan,  presents  another 
projecting  joint  of  luid,  with  a  real  causeway,  in  neatness  hardly  inferior 
to  the  Qiant's  Causeway  itself;  the  pillars  being  almost  vertical ;  the 
pavement  is  nearly  horizontaL 

4.  At  Doon  Point  the  rock  is  said  to  be  tabular  basalt,  but  I  have 
seen  a  painting  made  of  curved  columns  at  that  place,  which  was  of  a 
unique  character.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Oeoi^  Davis,  for  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's lectures,  and  was  many  years  in  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society. 

5.  Near  Ushet  Haven,  on  ^e  south-east  side  of  a  hill,  named  Broagh 
roor  na  hoosid,  there  is  a  very  elegant  causeway.  It  is  460  yards  long 
in  a  north-east  direction,  mounting  over  the  top  of  the  hilL  The  pillars 
are  five  and  six-sided ;  the  laigest  are  from  three  feet  to  two  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

Diiheaticm  on  the  North  ComL 

The  northern  coast  of  Antrim  is  much  dislocated,  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  fiicility  of  tracing  the  extent  of  the  blocks  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  means  of  the  white  chalk  abutting  against,  or  covered  by  the 
black  basalt  at  the  junctions,  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  distant ;  also 
the  trap,  which  is  columnar,  is  easily  separated  by  the  eye  from  that 
which  is  not,  and  in  this  way  every  block  on  the  coast  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. These  blocks  are  mostly  separated  fh>m  each  other  by 
vertical  joints  or  cracks :  whether  these  great  cracks  were  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  upheaval  of  the  land  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  The  chalk 
on  the  shore  for  the  most  part  affects  a  level  position ;  some  of  the  blocks 
are  pushed  up  higher  than  others.  To  show  this  more  satisfactorily,  I 
give  approximate  measurements  of  the  alternate  divisions  of  chalk  and 
trap  as  they  appear  on  the  shore,  and  the  length  of  each  block  in  miles 
and  furlongs. 

HSm.  Fnrlgs. 
From  Portruah  to  the  white  rocks,  is  a  sandy  beach, 

probably  resting  on  chalk,  •        .16^ 

1.  Chalk  cliffs  to  the  banack  wall,  west  of  Dunluce 

Castle, .10^ 
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Milet.  Furlgs. 

2.  Trap  from  Dunluce  Catttle  to  the  Boshfoot,      .         .20^ 

3.  Chalk^eastoftheBoahfoot,  ....       0       3 

This  chalk  rises  like  a  flat  s^^ment,  and  dips 
under  the  trap  east  and  west. 

4.  Trap  from  Blackrock  to  Port  Bradan, .  ^  4*7 

This  trap  includes  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
gives  a  view  of  all  the  columnar  layers  about  Ben- 
gore  Head,  which  form  a  great  arch,  as  already 
described. 

5.  Chalk  from  Port  Bradan  to  Port  Campley,  1       7| 

The  western  junction  of  this  chalk  with  the 
tr«p  is  a  vertical  fault  On  the  east  the  chalk 
dips  under  the  trap.  In  this  division  the  chalk 
of  Whitepark  is  all  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  great 
arch;  its  base  line  in  the  middle  is  about  100 
feet  over  sea  level,  but  the  lias  and  inferior 
rocks  under  it  are  mostly  covered  with  sand. 

6.  Trap  from  Port  Oampley  toBoheeshane  Bay,  0       3^ 

This  trap  is  a  protruded  mass.  It  has  chalk 
on  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  it,  and  reaches 
only  a  short  way  inland. 

7.  Chalk  from  Boheeshane  Bay  to  near  Carrickarede,  .        1       0 

The  junctions  with  this  chalk  are  complicated. 

8.  Trap  from  near  Carrickarede  to  the  Giant's  Glen,  0      5^ 

9.  Chalk  from  the  Gianf  s  Glen  to  Portmore,     ..04 

This  chalk  has  trap  on  top,  and  it  dips  both 
east  and  west  under  it. 

10.  Trap  from  Portmore  to  Boney  Gregor,  ..14 

A  triangle  of  chalk  is  included  in  this  division. 
About  the  middle  of  it,  at  Kenbane  Head,  there 
are  one  or  two  large  masses  of  chalk  caught 
up  in  the  trap  and  separated  from  the  parent 
rock ;  one  of  these  is  described  at  page  287. 

11.  Trap  from  Doney  Gregor  to  Ballycastle,  on  the 

top  of  the  cliff, 17 

Bather  more  than  half  way  in  this  division  the 
chalk  rises  from  the  water,  forming  a  white  flat 
segment,  which  ascends  in  the  middle  to  half  the 
height  of  the  clifll  The  base  line  of  this  arch 
IB  about  three  furlongs. 

At  Ballycastle  w  the  line  of  separation  between  the  great  field  of 
trap  rocks,  at  the  surface  on  the  west,  and  the  coal-measures  along  the 
shore  to  the  east.  This  change  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  one 
of  those  faults  on  the  great  scales  which  I  have  been  just  describing. 
The  line  of  this  fault  is  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  in  the  stresun 
at  Ballycastle,  which  comes  down  from  Cape  Castle,  along  the  west  side 
of  Knocklayd  mountain.  This  stream  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  it.  In 
the  fault  there  is  a  do?mthrow  to  the  west  of  the  coal-measures,  chalk. 
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trap,  and  all,  of  about  800  feet,  there  being  that  difference  of  eleyation 
between  the  bed  of  chalk  on  the  west  brow  of  Knocklayd  and  at  the 
quarries  at  Ballycastle.  Southwards  from  Cape  Castle  stream,  this  line 
passes  a  little  to  the  east  of  Annoy  Church,  and  on  towards  Clogh  miUs. 
The  east  side  of  the  line  of  the  valley  seems  here  for  some  miles  to  indi- 
cate its  position,  as  chalk  and  trap  occur  on  the  west  side  at  Balleny, 
Limehill,  Corkey,  &c.,  Ac. 

Of  the  Ages  of  Igneoui  Rockt, — Sir  Richard  Griffith  says  in  the 
"  Dublin  Geological  Journal/'  toL  i,  p.  155  :  *'  It  has  been  long  known 
that  granite,  sienite,  and  traps  are  of  different  ages."  On  close  exa- 
mination of  the  great  trap  district  of  Antrim,  he  thinks  that  that  district 
has  been  the  theatre  of  eight  distinct  epochs,  and  he  gires  the  result  of 
his  obsenrations  in  an  ascending  order,  as  follows : — 

1.  Granite.  6.  Cushendall  porphyry. 


2.  Sienite. 

3.  Lower  tabular  trap. 

4.  Sandy  Brae  porphyry. 
6.  Upper  tabular  trap. 


7.  Intruded  mountain  masses 

of  trap. 

8.  Trap  dykes. 


The  succession  of  some  of  these  is  very  dear,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
On  such  of  them  as  are  obscure  he  appears  to  me  to  have  come  in  some 
cases  to  very  doubtful  conclusions,  and  in  some  to  positively  erroneous 
ones. 

To  begin  with  the  granite,  the  rock  which  Sir  Eichard  calls  by  that 
name,  occurs  on  the  shore  at  Castlepark,  half  a  mile  north-east  of 
Cushendun.  He  says,*  '*  It  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  containing 
large  crystals  of  glassy  felspar."  Again,  "  Its  general  structure  is  per- 
phyritic,  and  occasionally  the  crystals  of  brownish  red  felspar  are  large 
and  beautiful.  At  Ardsillach,  a  mile  north-west  of  the  same  place,  there 
is  a  mass  of  it  about  50  feet  thick,  intruded  between,  and  pso^el  with, 
the  beds  of  mica  slate,  as  a  subordinate  rock.  If  this  reddish  rock  oc- 
casionally assumes  the  character  of  a  porphyry,  it  cannot  be  called  a  true 
granite.  In  fact  it  very  closely  resembles  the  felspar  trap  of  the  veins  on 
Uie  coast  between  Cushendun  and  Murlogh  Bay,  in  colour,  and  every- 
thing except  the  mica.  I  believe  them  to  be  all  the  same  rock  which  has 
been  protruded  through  the  mica  slate  on  this  coast,  and  which,  when  it 
occurs  in  larger  masses  than  usual,  has  mica  developed  as  well  as  large 
crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  If  these  views  be  correct,  it  is  newer  than 
the  chalk,  for  the  red  felspar  trap  veins  penetrate  that  rock  at  Tor 
Escort,  near  Murlogh  Bay.  The  pebbles  of  red  granite  got  in  the- new 
red  sandstone  conglomerate  at  Bed  Bay,  and  brought  forward  as  proof 
of  its  age,  may  have  had  another  source.  True  granite  of  a  very  red 
colour  occurs  for  several  square  miles  about  Bathfriland,  in  the  county 
of  Down. 

He  places  the  Sandy  Brae  porphyry  between  the  lower  and  upper 
tabular  traps,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  red  ochre,  on  the  coast  at  Ben- 
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gore  Head.  Now,  the  red  ochre  beds  at  Bengore  Head  have  many 
hondred  feet  in  thickness  of  various  kinds  of  traps  over  them — amor* 
phonsy  colunmar,  brecciated.  The  Sandy  Brae  porphyry  has  no  rock 
over  it  at  all,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  ever  wholly  covered  over 
with  the  trap  of  the  country  since  its  protrusion;  on  the  contrary,  on 
examining  the  country  round  its  margin,  it  appears  much  more  likely 
that  it  was  protruded  immediately  after  the  basalt,  and  is  probably  of 
the  same  or  the  next  age  to  Sleamish  mountain,  six  miles  northward 
from  it,  which  is  newer  than  all  the  traps  except  the  dykes. 

Making  the  Cushendall  porphyry  more  recent  than  the  tabular  trap 
Beems  erroneous,  because  the  new  red  sandstone  on  the  shore,  at  the 
coast-guard  station,  at  Ballisk,  near  Cushendall,  contains  in  the  con- 
glomerate of  its  base  abundance  of  pebbles  and  stones  of  the  adjacent 
Cushendall  porphyry — a  proof  that  the  porphyry  is  older.  As  the  new 
red  sandstone  of  Red  Bay  is  older  than  the  lias,  the  chalk,  the  tabular 
trap  and  all,  it  follows  that  the  Cushendall  porphyiy  must  be  older  than 
the  tabular  trap,  which  is  itself  newer  than  the  chalk,  and  rests  on  it. 

The  sienite  of  Antrim  appears  to  be  put  into  too  old  a  class  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Three  veins  of  reddish-brovm  sienite 
are  seen  in  the  (Woodland  cliff,  near  Murlogh  Bay,  and  ascend  to  the  top 
of  that  rock,  and  penetrate  the  overlaying  chalk  at  West  Tor.  This,  I 
consider  the  same  rock,  as  the  so-called  granite.  It  is  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  all  the  dykes  of  sienite  which  penetrate  the  mica  slate 
along  the  shore  from  Cushendun  to  Murlogh  Bay.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  good  reason  for  putting  this  sienite,  which  is  newer  than  the 
chalk,  into  an  older  class  than  the  Cushendall  porphyry,  which  was  cer- 
tainly anterior  to  it. 

This  Antrim  sienite  appears  to  me  to  be  in  colour,  grain,  and  com- 
position, identical  with  numerous  dykes  of  red  felspar  trap,  which  occur 
in  the  country  between  Loch  Eathrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scot- 
land. 

Whin  Dykes, 

The  subject  of  whin  dykes  demands  a  few  observations.  Lyell,  in 
his  ''  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  364,  describes  a  fissure  on  the 
flank  of  Etna,  between  the  plains  of  St  Leo  and  a  mile  from  the  summit, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  eruption  of  1 669.  The  cleft  was  twelve 
miles  long,  and  six  feet  broad,  and  was  open  to  the  surface.  The  fissure 
gave  out  a  vivid  light,  from  which  he,  with  great  probability,  concludes 
that  it  was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  incandescent  lava.  After  the 
formation  of  this,  five  other  fissures  were  produced,  and  emitted  sounds 
heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Our  whin  dykes  appear  to  be  generally  like  the  fissures  above  de- 
scribed— they  are  mostly  vertical,  but  they  are  sometimes  found  sloping, 
and  sometimes  horizontal — Shaving  been  injected  between  the  level  beds 
of  sedimentary  rock&    Instances  of  this  kmd  occur  at  the  Scrabo  sand- 
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stone  quarries,  near  Belfast,  and  at  the  Oarlingford  limestone  quarries; 
they  are  sometimes  composed  of  a  mass  of  trap  of  one  kind.  The  trap  in 
erery  dyke  is  modified  in  grain,  according  to  the  time  occupied  in  cooling. 
Narrow  dykes  are  the  finest  grained ;  they  are  often  composed  of  pitch- 
stone,  or  of  rock  closely  allied  to  it.  The  cooling  itself  was  also  probably 
modified  by  the  temperature  of  the  rock  into  which  the  melted  trap  was 
injected.  Dykes  sometimes  show  a  material  difference  between  their 
middle  parts  and  their  sides,  both  in  composition  and  colour.  The 
change,  too,  is  not  gradual,  but  in  steps,  each  step  being  like  a  separate 
wall,  and  remarkably  persistent  in  its  width.  Some  dvkes  are  composed 
of  three,  or  four,  or  five  such  divisions.  Those  walls  appear  each  to 
have  been  a  separate  projection,  and  one  to  have  been  cooled  and 
hardened  before  a  second  was  injected,  the  whole  forming  a  compound 
dyke.  After  the  first  fissure  was  made,  filled,  and  hardened,  new  sub- 
terranean force  was  generated  below,  and  new  fluid  matter  made  ready 
to  be  protruded.  The  side  of  an  old  fissure  was  again  more  easily  pene- 
trated than  a  new  one  opened,  perhaps  through  some  miles  in  thidmess 
of  rock. 

Dr.  Bichardson  has  drawn  up  a  careful  account  of  fourteen  whin 
dykes  on  the  north  coast  of  Antnm,  between  Portrush  and  Port  Coon, 
which  is  printed  in  Dubourdieu's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  county  Antrim, 
p.  68,  Appendix.  Whoever  follows  Dr.  Richardson  can  add  but  little  to 
his  clear  and  accurate  descriptions.  He  found  one  dyke  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway  twenty  feet  thick ;  one  at  Port  na  Spania,  twelve  feet.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  white  rocks,  near  Portrush,  he  saw  one  an  inch  and 
a-half  wide ;  another  only  half  an  inch.  All  the  dykes  on  the  coast  are 
between  these  extremes  of  thickness,  and  the  usual  range  is  from  three 
to  twelve  feet  Vertical  whin  dykes,  which  are  the  usual  kind  here 
are  mostly  composed  of  horizontal  prisms  or  columns.  These  prisms 
are  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  thick  prisms 
are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  ones  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
or  one  inch,  or  half  an  inch. 

In  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,*'  vol. 
ilL,  Dr.  Berger  gives  some  features  of  the  whin  dykes  in  the  Ballycastle 
collieries,  which  I  have  partly  described  in  the  account  of  the  coal- 
measures,  p.  246.  Those  are  chiefly —  1,  the  Saltpans  dyke  is  8  yards  wide; 
2,  the  north  star  dyke  is  6  yards  wide ;  it  has  often  been  cut  through 
in  working  the  collieries ;  it  does  not  shift  the  coal,  but  has  reduced  it 
to  cinders  for  9  feet  on  each  side ;  3,  Oarrickmore  dyke  rises  80  feet 
orer  water;  it  is  about  12  feet  wide,  but  iiregular.  The  rocks  in  con* 
tact  with  it  are  black  shale  on  one  side,  and  white  sandstone  on  the 
ol^er,  showing  a  downthrow  of  the  strata.  These  rocks  are  altered  at 
the  contact — the  black  shale  into  flinty  slate,  and  the  sandstone  changed 
fh)m  red  to  white.  At  1 6  yards  from  the  dyke  the  alteration  ceases. 
Within  the  colliery  the  coal  is  altered  to  cinders,  and  was  only  used  for 
burning  lime.  There  are  other  unimportant  tMnner  whin  dykes  here, 
and  some  slips,  which  throw  the  strata  up  or  down.  These  shifts  are 
described  in  the  account  of  the  coal-measures. 
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On  the  shorey  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  pier  at  Ballyoastle,  a  sin- 
gular  Tein  oocqib  in  the  chalk,  which  there  forma  the  Ipwer  portion 
of  a  cliff,  capped  with  basalt.  The  basalt  immediately  over  the  chalk 
approaches  to  the  character  of  wacke.  The  vein  in  question  is  cal- 
careous, but  incladea  imbedded  balls  of  wack^,  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  diffiBrenoe  of  its  characters  from  those  of  the  chalk  that  it  traverses 
may,  perhaps,  be  attHbnted«  The  limestone  forming  the  vein  is  com- 
pact, breaking  spontaneonsly  into  parallelepipeds,  the  greater  side  of 
which  is  perpencficolar  to  the  direction  of  the  vein.  The  width  of  this 
▼ein  or  dyke  is  17  feet.  It  contains  about  nine- tenths  of  calcareous 
matter,  with  some  clay,  and  specks  of  bright  mica. 

There  are  a  few  whin  dykes  in  the  coal-measures  at  ICurlogh  Bay ; 
two  at  the  upper  end  of  doughlass  glen.  Station  No.  22.  A  large  pro- 
trunou  of  columnar  trap  at  Ballgidley  Head,  three  miles  north  of 
Lame,  which  tilts  up  the  beds  of  chalk  on  the  south  side  of  it  to  a  ver- 
tical position.  Another  large  dyke,  or  perhaps  a  continuation  of  the 
Ballygalley  protrusion,  occurs  at  Ballygawn,  tvro  miles  further  N.W. 
This  dyke  is  60  vards  wide,  cuts  through  the  chalk,  and  alters  it  for  60 
feet  on  each  side,  so  that  when  struck  with  a  hammer  it  falls  into 
8and« 

Carrickfergus  castle  stands  on  a  large  trap  dyke.  There  are  about 
seventeen  dykes  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lough ;  eight  at  Cultra  on  the  south  shore ;  four  or  six  at 
Cave-hiU,  and  Ballysillan;  five  or  six  more  at  Allan's  ravine  and 
Ballymoney  (Fig.  2)  ;  eight  at  Aughnahough  (Station  No.  3,  Fig.  t) ; 
and  half  a  dozen  at  Balmer's  glen  and  Moira,  already  noticed  at  those 
stationsL  I  consider  that  describing  these  several  dykes  more  in  detail 
would  be  tedious,  and  would  lead  to  no  useful  result. 

Whin  dykes,  ai&d  the  rocks  they  traverse,  have  not  undergone  any 
modem  disturlMuice  beyond  superficial  abrasion,  but  they  remain  in  the 
same  situation  as  at  the  remote  period  at  which  they  were  funned. 

Fig.  10  is  a  sectional  sketch,  to  represent  the  position  of  the 
rocks  at  Portrush,  and  at  the  Skerries  Islands  near  it.  These  rocks, 
about  the  year  1790,  were  the  theme  of  much  controversy  between  the 
geological  parties  of  that  time.  Fossils  were  found  in  a  hard,  black, 
fine-grained  rock  here,  which  very  much  resembled  some  varieties  of 
trap ;  and  from  this  it  was  said  the  trap  contained  fossils  by  one  party ; 
this  was  as  stoutly  denied  by  the  other. 

The  masses  d  i,  are  greenstone  dykes,  which  are  parallel  to  the 
bedding  of  the  lias,  and  most  probably  are  emanations  from  the  Port- 
rush  mass,  which  by  force  from  below  were  projected  into  the  beds  of 
the  lias,  and  came  to  the  surface  at  i^  i,  immediately  under  a  a, 
beds  of  soft  lias  elay,  which  are  usually  full  of  the  fossils  of  that  rock. 

The  lias  clay  at  a  «,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  green- 
stone, instead  of  being  a  soft  bluish-gray  clayey  rock,  as  it  occurs 
in  Mdinary  cases,  is  converted  into  a  very  hard,  black,  dose-grained 
silicious  rock,  wholly  different  in  lithological  character  from  the  ordi- 
nary aspect  it  assumes.    This  change  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected 


by  the  gtftt  heat  of  the  incandeBcent  greenstone  in  contact  with  it. 
^e  fossils,  howeyer,  retain  their  forms,  and  can  be  recognised  in  the 
altered  bard  rock. 


4^  th«  erjrHallin*  gnttataa*  wldch  ondtrlica  it. 

i,  TcpnMiil*  th*  lUi  witb  Iti  cUjn,  ihaks,  u>i  limialoaM,  vUch  occnr  ia 
tlw  tMj  cut  of  Portrndi. 

By  this  explanation  it  can  be  understood  how  the  fosailB  foniid  in 
the  altered  lias  were  considered  to  be  found  in  trap.  Thousands  of  am- 
monites may  be  seen  in  this  black  flinty  rock  immediately  east  of  the 
greenstone  protrusion  of  Portrush,  where  a  thin  layer  of  altered  lias 
day  reposes  on  it  at  high-water  mark.  Besides  the  fossils,  those 
Skerries  protmeions  show  how  a  horizontal  dyke,  or  one  nearly  so, 
may  be  thrown  out  from  a  melted  mass  of  greenstone  into  other  strata. 

lAgniU,  or  Wood  Coal. 
In  Dobourdieu's  Statistical  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Antrim  he 
gives,  at  page  87,  a  letter  ftxMn  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  on  wood  coal.  This 
subject  is  one  that  should  not  be  passed  over  in  the  geology  of  Antrim  ; 
and  as  my  own  experience  in  matterv  of  detail  of  this  kind  is  not  ex- 
tensive, 1  shall  quote  Ifr.  Trail's  letter,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  all 
an  inquiring  mind  could  de«ire.  He  lived  upon  the  spot,  he  quarried 
the  ooal,  and  bnmed  it,  and  he  was  able  to  dWribe  the  details  regard- 
ing it  He  says— "In  most  places  where  I  have  observed  this  sub- 
stance, columns  of  basalt  are  placed  over  it.  Tn  my  own  quarry  on 
the  glebe  it  is  to  be  found  underneath  twenty  feet  of  solid  rock  in  a 
oompreesed  state,  or  flattened  appearance;  the  Outward  edges,  however, 
hare  preserved,  in  many  instances,  a  d^ree  of  roundness,  and  I  have 
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heard  of  some  pieces  being  got  perfectly  round,  as  in  their  original 
shape.  The  bark  and  knots  are  quite  distinct,  and  you  may  reckon 
the  rings  of  its  annual  growth.  I  have  even  seen  the  roots  of  Uie  trees, 
and  distinctly  traced  ^e  ramifications,  where  they  were  not  coTered 
with  basalt,  and  could  readily  perceive  tliat  they  had  been  laid  down 
by  some  force  pressing  against  them,  precisely  Uke  trees  blown  down 
by  a  storm.  Those  roots  were  visible  on  the  west  side,  and  the  trees 
must  have  fallen  with  their  heads  towards  the  east.  I  can  also  relate, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  all  this  substance  has  been  fir  trees ; 
there  may  be  some  of  a  different  species ;  because,  where  the  weight  has 
been  greater,  the  substance  becomes  harder,  and  more  nearly  resem- 
bling coal,  and  of  course  not  to  be  so  accurately  distinguished.  It 
will  not  answer  for  the  forge,  as  it  will  neither  bear  the  bellows  nor 
stirring.  In  this  country  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  wooden  coal,  and 
when  other  fuel  cannot  be  had,  it  proves  a  useful  substitute.  Eor 
an  entire  winter  I  used  it ;  the  smell  is  unpleasant,  nearly  resembling 
that  which  arises  firom  the  burning  of  a  rotten  stick.  It  is  also  used  in 
boming  lime,  but  from  the  quantity  of^ashes  which  mix  with  the  lime, 
it  makes  bad  mortar,  though  good  manure.  It  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  about  sixty  years  ago  ( 1 750),  who 
had  been  informed  that  the  appearance  of  it  indicated  good  coal  be- 
neath. 8ome  search  having  been  made  at  a  place  called  Kiltymorris, 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this 
wooden  coal,  was  so  far  unsuccessful  that  no  other  kind  was  found. 
I  have  to  add  that  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  face  of  the  hill  above 
Ballintoy,  and  from  its  having  been  found  useful,  attempts  were  suc- 
cessfully made  to  find  it  elsewhere ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found  to  the  east  of  Ballintoy  town.  On  the  west  side,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  the  townland  of  Limincogh,  it  is  got  in  great  abundance. 
Unfortunately,  both  there  and  in  Bdlintoy  the  pits  happened  to  take 
fire,  and  the  latter  place  continued  burning  for  several  years.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  extinguish  it,  but  all  proved  fruitless ;  and 
finally  it  was  smothered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  superincumbent  mass. 
This  fossil  wood  is  generally  found  in  veins ;  where  these  are  of  the 
least  thickness,  the  appearance  of  the  wood  is  most  distinct.  These 
veins  are  from  two  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  universally 
run  from  east  to  west." 

Mr.  Dubordieu  continues : — ''  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Neagh 
it  has  also  been  met  with,  near  Portmore,  in  large  masses.  It  is  there 
known  by  the  name  of  black  wood."  Two  beds,  each  five  feet  thick, 
and  a  third  stratum,  nine  feet  thick,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  yards,  and 
eighteen  inches  more,  were  penetrated  in  the  fourth  stratum ;  but,  not 
having  sufficient  length  of  rods,  it  was  given  up.  Also  between  Bal- 
linderry  and  Crumlin,  on  the  same  shore,  Mr.  French  was  at  a  great 
expense  on  the  first  stratum,  which  was  thirty  inches  thick  at  the  end 
of  the  level  or  drive. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  has  lately  been  observed-  at  Bengore 
Head  respecting  this  fossil  wood.    A  considerable  stratum  is  found 
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between  two  rows  of  pillars.  It  is  in  a  place  very  difficult  of  access, 
but  the  hei,  I  beliere,  is  so.  What  an  eidiaiistless  source  of  specula- 
tion and  oonjectoie  does  this  ftimish  to  geologists. 

Lignite  is  got  in  the  cliif  OTcr  the  GKanf  s  Oaosewaj ,  in  the  mixed 
or  hrecciated  lajer,  between  the  two  oolnnmar  layers  at  that  place. 
The  guides  show  its  position.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  thick.  It  is 
accompanied  by  wack^  in  thin  beds,  which  alternate  with  it 

Doctor  Sconler  has  done  good  service  on  this  part  of  my  subject  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Lough  Neagh.  He 
firat  q[Uotes  from  a  work  by  Barton,*  entitled  *'  Lectures  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Lough  Neagh,  1767  "  :— 

*'  At  a  place  called  Ahaness,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Barn's  Island, 
and  not  iar  from  Glenavy  Wat^oot,  the  silicified  wood  is  found  in  a 
bed  of  lignite,  which  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  clay.  At  this  locality 
there  is  a  bank  on  the  shores  of  Uie  lake  twelve  feet  high,  and  ninety 
feet  distant  from  the  water.  Under  the  following  section  was  obtained 
by  digging : — "  The  upper  stratum  is  a  bed  of  red  clay,  three  feet  deep ; 
the  second,  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  four  feet  deep ;  the  third  was  a  stratum 
of  black  wood,  four  feet  in  thickness,  which  reposes  on  another  stratum 
of  day.  This  stratum  of  wood  is  of  one  uniform  mass,  and  capable  of 
being  cut  with  a  spade.  Sometimes  the  wood  will  not  easily  break. 
In  that  case  it  requires  the  aid  of  some  other  tool  to  separate  it  from 
the  mass,  and  may,  if  properly  done,  afford  a  block  of  two,  three,  or 
four  hundred  pounds,  which,  being  carefully  examined,  is  found  to 
consist  more  or  less  of  stone."  To  Barton,  therefore,  the  merit  is  due 
of  being  the  first  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  silicified  wood  to  the 
lignite. 

At  Ahanesa,  Dr.  Scouler  himself  employed  a  man  in  digging  fill  he 
obtained  specimens  of  both  kinds  of  wood.  The  lignite,  he  says 
(p.  236),  '*  consists  of  portions  of  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  but  no 
roots  were  observed ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
specimens  still  retain  their  bark,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  suffered 
no  lengthened  transportation.  The  wood  splits  readily  in  the  direction 
of  its  fibres ;  while  in  the  transverse  direction  it  is  broken,  so  aa  to 
display  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  some  instrument. 
This  is  probably  the  residt  of  some  concretionary  arrangement,  which 
has  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  wood,  and  which 
appears  more  perfectly  in  the  older  and  more  altered  coals  of  the  car- 
boniferous epoch.  This  lignite  is  also  sometimes  studded  over  with 
little  crusts  of  calcareous  matter,  which  have  also  penetrated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood,  forming  small  veins.  This  change  is  probably 
posterior  to  the  silicifying  process,  and  is  perhaps  at  present  in  pro- 
gress. 

'*  Like  the  analogous  deposit  at  Yemer's  Bridge,  the  depth  and 
extent  of  the  ligniferous  bed  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  must  be 
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Teiy  great.  Donald  Stuart,  who  examined  this  part  of  the  conntry, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  states  that  a  fruitless 
seareh  for  coal  was  made  in  this  quarter,  at  Portmore.  They  bored 
through  two  beds  of  coal,  or  what  is  called  black  wood,  twenty-five  feet 
thick  each,  and  a  third  stratum,  nine  feet  thick,  and  eighty  yards 
deep.  They  bored  eighteen  inches  deep,  into  a  fourth  stratum,  having 
DO  more  rods  to  go  deeper.*' 

If  we  travel  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  from  Cranfield,  on 
the  north,  to  the  parish  of  Seago,  in  Armagh,  on  the  south,  we  observe 
the  silicified  wood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenavy  river;  thence,  three 
miles  inland,  at  the  village  of  Qlenavy.  We  also  find  it  in  the  (>umlin 
Biver,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  lake ;  also,  at  Langford  Lodge ; 
and  again,  in  rolled  pieces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Main  tiver,  near 
Shane's  Castle. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  those  fossil  woods, 
and  to  ascertain  the  class  of  vegetublee  to  which  they  belong.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  they  are  found  in  two  varieties  of  position ;  in 
the  first  they  are  associated  with  the  lignites,  under  beds  of  clay ;  in 
the  second  they  appear  nearer  the  surface,  in  accumulation  of  trans- 
ported matter.  In  the  tirst  position  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  tiie  ordinary  lignite.  When 
more  minutely  examined,  they  are  found  in  some  cases  to  consist  of  a 
uniform  mixture  of  carbonaceous  and  silicious  matter;  and  when  in 
this  state  are  very  apt  to  be  neglected,  as  it  is  difficult  to  detect  their 
woody  texture ;  in  other  cases,  even  the  layers  of  growth  can  be  easily 
observed.  Very  frequently  layers  of  woody  matter  still  exist  amid  the 
silicious  substance,  and,  in  that  case,  the  two  can  be  easily  separated. 
All  the  specimens  split  readily,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
wood.  They  are  frequently  covered  on  the  surface  with  minute  but 
distinct  crystals  of  quartz,  which  also  penetrate  their  fissures.  More 
nrdy,  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony  has  been  observed.  From  these 
circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that  they  could  ever  have  been 
transported ;  for  exposure  to  the  weather  whitens  them,  by  removing 
the  carbonaceous  matter ;  and,  as  they  are  usually  angular,  and  have 
portions  of  wood  adhering  to  them,  or  are  studded  over  with  crystals, 
they  cannot  have  been  exposed  to  attrition. 

When  found  in  the  superficial  alluvium,  if  long  exposed,  they  are 
usually  of  a  looser  texture,  from  the  loss  of  woody  matters.  Their 
colour,  from  the  same  circumstance,  is  white,  and  hence  the  notion 
that  they  were  specimens  of  petrified  holly.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  specimens  which  are  black  internally  and  white  at  the 
surfiMse ;  and  any  black  specimen  may  be  whitened  by  burning.  It  is 
in  this  state  that  most  of  the  specimens  are  found,  either  when  casually 
turning  up  the  soil,  or  in  the  courses  of  streams. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size ;  sometimes  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  as 
in  the  splendid  specimen  preserved  at  Langford  Lodge.  They  are  also 
very  abundant  in  some  places.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  fine 
specimens  in  a  garden  in  Uie  village  of  Oienavy. 
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Localities  op  Miverals  iv  Ant&ik. 

Alhite  is  foand  in  distinct  crystals,  imbedded  in  greenstone  por- 
phyry at  Ballycastle. 

Analcime  is  common  in  the  cavities  of  the  trap  and  basaltic  rocks, 
as  at  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  in  small  transparent  crystals ;  at  Dunluce 
Castle ;  O'Hara's  Rocks,  near  Fort  Stewart,  where  it  is  plentiful,  lining 
fissures,  and  forming  nodules  in  amygdaloid.  It  is  studded  with  pyra- 
midal crystals  of  yellow  Caleite  at  Glenarm  ;  at  Boon  Point,  in  Eathlin 
Isle,  in  fine  white  translucent  crystals  with  Mesotype  (see  also,  under 
Fardelite  and  OmeliniU),  Plentiful  at  Layd,  at  Tickmacrevan,  and  at 
Deer  Park,  Glenarm. 

Antrimolite  is  found  at  Ballintoy,  snowy  white,  investing  pyrami- 
dal crystals  of  yellow,  Caleite  or  disposed  on  Chahasitef  in  the  cavities  of 
amygdaloid ;  sometimes  studded  with  rhombs  of  brown  Caleite,  It  is 
found  at  Bengore  Head,  and  also  at  the  Causeway,  in  a  simHar  rock 
(see  also  Arraponite.) 

Apatite  occurs,  yellowish  white,  in  doubly-terminated  six-sided 
prisms,  in  a  basaltic  dyke  near  Kilroot. 

Apophyllite  occurs  at  Ballintoy  in  soft  wack^,  in  four-sided  pyramids, 
sometimes  truncated,  of  a  yellowish  white  or  greenish  colour,  disposed 
on  Stilhite  ;  at  Portrush,  in  small,  perfectly  transparent  crystals  of  the 
primary  form,  with  Meeole^  in  cavities  of  the  augitic  rock ;  also  in  large 
crystals,  white  or  slightly  trahslucent,  near  Portrush ;  at  Agnew's 
Hill,  five  miles  west  of  Lame,  in  forms  similar  to  those  met  with  at 
Portrush ;  also  at  Island  Magee. 

Arrayanite  occurs  at  Ballintoy,  associated  with  Antrimolite^  of  a  fine 
oil  green  colour,  radiated ;  occasionally  at  Portrush,  and  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway. 

Augite  occurs  in  large  distinct  crystals  of  black  and  greenish-black 
colour,  in  the  cavities  of  the  black  augitic  rock  at  Portrush,  coated  by 
and  associated  with  Mesole,  also  at  Fair  Head ;  at  Agnew's-hill,  near 
Larne ;  at  Tor  Head,  Gushendun  (see  also  Olivine), 

Brewiterite  is  found  coating  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

Caleite  is  found  at  Ballintoy,  with  Antrimolite,  and  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  of  a  rich  honey-yellow,  or  orange  colour,  highly  translucent, 
sometimes  locally  called  sugar-candy ;  at  Tickmacrevan,  in  large  crys- 
talline masses,  in  chalk,  often  replacing  and  taking  the  form  of  the 
fiints ;  at  Portstewart,  in  aggregated  rhombohedral  crystals,  with  a  pe- 
culiar oily  lustre  (see  also  under  A  nalcime,  Chabaeite,  Nairolite).  Through- 
out the  trap  districts  of  Ireland,  veins  of  Caleite,  generally  of  a  yellow 
colour,  are  common. 

Chabaeite. — This  mineral  occurs  at  the  Causeway,  along  with  SHI- 
bite,  in  fine  white  translucent  crystals,  and  in  amygdaloid  at  Ballintoy, 
(see  also  Antrimolite,  BhodalUe),  The  best  specimens  from  Portrush  are 
of  considerable  size  and  transparent ;  near  tlie  Ball,  in  Rathlin  Island, 
with  crystals  of  Calc-spar ;  at  Island  Magee,  near  Larne,  of  a  light-red 
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eolour ;  aJao  in  Uuuh -white  tnuuparent  aystals,  in  the  cavities  of  a 
ferroginons  amygdaloid,  at  Sallagh  Braes,  near  Lame ;  in  amygdaloid, 
at  Portstewari. 

Chaieeionf  is  Ibnnd  on  the  ooast  near  Ballycastle ;  at  Knocklayd  ; 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Nesgh  (see  also  under  CkloropkmUi). 

CkhrophmU  is  found  in  thin  crusts  in  CAalcedany  in  Antrim ;  and 
in  small  botiyoidal  groups  in  vesicular  trap  at  Downhill. 

ChrymiUU  occurs  in  small  oystals  in  the  oiystalline  traps  of  the 
Gaueway;  they  are  occasionally  observed  all  along  the  basaltic  range. 

Cordierite  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Kathlin. 

DolomiU* — ^At  Ballygawn,  three  miles  north-west  of  BallygaUy 
H«id,  beh>w  Lsme,  in  Antrim.  Here  it  appears  to  be  altered  chalk. 
It  is  in  contact  with  a  large  whin  dyke. 

DoromU  is  found  in  baBalt  two  miles  west  of  Canickfeigns. 

JEjndaU  is  got  in  veins  at  Fair  Head,  with  quarts,  fluor,  and  pink 
felspar.  It  is  granular,  and  forms  veins  in  the^homblendic  rock  at 
Heverag^-hill,  near  Cushendall. 

Fqr6eUU  occurs  in  greenstone  at  Fortrush;  at  Agnew's  Hill,  west 
of  Lame ;  at  the  north-west  of  Kathlin  Island,  in  distinct  globules, 
and  in  mamillary  coatings,  associated  with  transparent  Analcim$f  and 
MeteUUf  at  Black  Cave,  near  Lame  (see  Mb9oU\ 

Fel^for, —  Varolite,  a  greenish  to  a  darkish-green  rock,  containing 
disseminated  spherules,  white  or  greenish- white,  having  the  nature  of 
felspar,  is  found  in  this  county.  JShjfacoliU,  common  in  traohytio  por- 
phyry in  distinct  crystals,  is  also  found. 

GwtelmiU  occurs  at  Portrush  in  large  and  nearly  opaque  crystals,  of  a 
greenish-white  colour ;  but  is  not  common  ther&  At  the  Little  Deerpark, 
Glenarm,  in  greenstone,  in  very  distinct  and  perfect  crystals,  white 
and  transparent.  At  Island  Magee,  where  it  is  very  common,  in  the 
cavities  of  the  trap  rocks,  the  crystab  are  commonly  smaU,  but  measure 
occasionally  half  an  inch  across.  In  colour,  they  range  from  straw- 
yellow  to  deep  flesh-red,  and  vary  from  opaque  to  transparent.  They 
are  oftrai  associated  with  small  pinkish  crystals  of  PhUlips%t0,  and 
with  Muotyps  and  Anaicime,  At  Lame  Qlen  and  Black  Head,  near 
Lame,  in  Itttge  crystals,  of  a  pale  flesh-colour,  and  nearly  transparent. 

Oreem  earth  is  found  in  the  trap  and  amygdaloidal  rocks  of  Antrim* 
It  is  conmion,  lining  the  cavities  in  amygdaloid. 

Gypium  is  found  at  Kilroot,  near  Carrickfergus,  in  large  transparent 
and  aggregated  crystals,  over  the  salt  bed  at  that  place.  Fibram 
Ofptum,  or  Satin  Spar,  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  near  Bel&st. 

Marmatame  is  found  in  basalt  at  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

MarringtoniU^  or  amorphous  MesoliU,  is  found  in  veins  half  an  inch 
thick,  in  nne-grained  greenstone,  at  Fortrush  and  at  the  Skerries; 
at  Island  Magee ;  at  Agnew's  Hill,  Ave  miles  west  of  Lame. 

MgmatiUf  red,  compact,  flbrous  and  botryoidal,  occurs  in  BoU^  at 
Ballintoy ;  similarly  at  Bathlin  Island. 

Mmlandite  occurs  at  Portrush,  in  cavities  in  greenstone,  and  in  trap ; 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  well  crystallized ;  at  Ballintoy,  with  Stilbite  ; 
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in  small  crystak  of  an  oHve  brown^  lemaikaUe  for  their  lustre,  in  por- 
phyry, at  Sandy  Braes. 

Sffdrophane,  of  a  brownish- white  coloor,  oocors  in  amygdaloid,  near 
the  Gianf  s  Causeway ;  and  at  Grossreagh,  parish  of  Ballywillin. 

Jasper,  in  the  porphyry,  on  the  shore  near  CnahendalL 

Laumonite  is  fonnd  at  Lune;  at  Fortm^  rarely;  at  Ballintoy, 
with  Stt^iU. 

Zevyne  occors  at  Little  Beerpark,  Glenarm,  in  small  distinct 
translucent  crystals ;  in  trap,  with  Mesotfpe ;  at  Island  Magee,  of  a 
yellowish-white,  or  pale  flesh-eolonr. 

Lignite  (see  p.  320  et  eeq.).    Also  in  Bathlin  Island. 

Lithomarge^  of  greenish-white  colour,  highly  indurated,  is  found  in 
masses  in  the  trap  rocks  at  Dunluce;  also  at  Port  Bradden ;  at  Ballin- 
toy ;  and  at  Sallagh  Braes,  near  Lame. 

Magnetite,  or  Magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  in  amygdaloid  at  Island 
ICagee,  and  the  Isle  of  Muck,  near  it. 

Meeole — Fardelite  (see  also  Apophgllite,  Augite). 

Mesolite  is  found  in  fine  acicolar  crystals  at  the  Giant's  Causeway 
(see  also  under  Fardelite), 

Meeotype  (see  under  Analcime,  Omelinite,  Levyne,) 

Jiieaeeoue  Iron  Ore  is  got  at  Island  Magee  in  crystals  and  tables,  dift- 
seminated  through,  and  forming  irregular  strings  or  veins  in  daystone. 

Natrolite  occurs  at  Camcastle ;  at  the  LitUe  Deeipark,  with  Cdt-^ 
eite  in  trap,  and  in  delicate  silky  crystals  in  amygdaloidal  claystone ; 
occasionally  at  the  Causeway ;  at  Ardihannon  Cove ;  at  Portrush ;  at 
Little  Deerpark,  snow-white,  sometimes  brownish- white ;  at  Isbnd 
Magee,  near  Lame,  in  fine  ciystals,  and  radiating  masses ;  at  the  Cave 
Hill,  Belfast,  fibrous  and  compact,  of  a  pale-red  colour  in  trap. 

Octahedral  Iron  Ore  is  got  at  Isle  of  Muck,  of  a  fine  black  colour ; 
on  exposure  becoming  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  frequently  with  a 
tempered  steel  tamish.  It  iB  got  in  small,  but  perfect  octahedrons; 
also  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 

Obsidian  is  foimd  at  Sandy  Braes.  It  occurs  of  velvet-black  colour, 
in  the  vesicular  cavities  of  fine-grained  gn^eenstone  at  the  Causeway, 
but  is  rare ;  also  occasionally  at  Craigahulliar,  near  Portrush. 
■  Olivine. — Got  in  basalt  and  trap  near  the  Giantfs  Causeway,  of  an 
olive-green  colour  and  brownish,  disseminated,  and  in  small  crystalline 
masses;  with  Augite,  atFairhead,  in  small  grains;  in  trap,  atBallintoy; 
at  Agnew's  Hill,  partially  decomposed,  and  possessing  a  semi-metallic 
lustre ;  at  White  House,  near  Belfast,  of  a  fine  cherry-red  colour,  and 
translucent,  and  in  lai^e  crystalline  concretions  in  the  trap  of  Island 
Magee. 

Onyx  occurs  at  the  Causeway,  in  amydgdaloid ;  on  Hathlin  Island, 
striped  white  and  yellowish-brown. 

Opal  is  found  at  the  Causeway ;  in  Bathlin  Island ;  at  Crossreagh, 
near  Coleraine ;  at  Sandy  Braes  it  is  abundant  in  the  pitchstone  por- 
phyry, generally  opaque  and  white ;  also,  yellow,  or  reddish-yeUow, 
and  highly  translucent. 
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FHek9Um$  ocenn  at  Sandy  Braee,  acoompanied  by  P$arUtm$. 

PhiUipiiU  occun  in  greyish  white  translacent  crystals  at  the 
Causeway  in  small  fiesh-red  crystals,  with  QmeUniie,  coating  the 
caTitieB  of  leddiah-colonred  earthy  amygdaloid  at  Island  Magee  (see 
GmelmUe),    The  FkiUipiiie  here  always  forms  the  coating  next  the 


JSkodahie  is  fonnd  associated  with  ChaiboiiU  and  calcic  carbonate,  in 
the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  at  Ballintoy,  and  at  the  Causeway, 

Qumit  is  got  in  Knocklayd  Mountain,  near  Ballycastle ;  at  SiyiSy 
near  Belfast,  in  colourless  crystals.  At  Dungiyen  was  found  a  large 
cfystal,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ogilby,  weighing  nearly  ninety 
pounds. 

Moek  Salt  is  found  at  Duncme,  near  Carrickfergns  (see  p.  262). 

SoporiU^  or  Soapitone, — ^A  soft  yariety  which  hardens  on  ean>osure« 
occurs  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  of  Antnm,  generally  in  noduks  of  a 
grey,  yellow,  or  brown  colour. 

Specular  Iron  is  got  in  the  Isle  of  Magee,  near  Lame. 

SUQnU  occurs  wi^  ChahanU  in  geodet  at  the  Causeway ;  at  Ballin* 
toy,  cream-coloured  in  sheaf-like  aggregations,  occasionally  finely  crys- 
tidlized  with  JECeulanddU ;  at  Portrush,  aggregated  white  and  globular; 
at  BengoreHead,  in  small  white  crystals,  wi&i  ApophyUiU  ;  at  Brace's 
Castle,  Rathlin  Island,  in  drusy  cavities  in  greenstone ;  at  Dunluce 
Castle.  (See  also  under  ApophyUiU^  Chabasite,  Heulandite,  and  Lau- 
moHtte,) 

Su^haie  of  Alumina  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  in  the  lias  shales  at 
Ballintojr. 

Talc  is  found  near  the  Causeway ;  near  Dunluce  Castle  it  is  dendritic, 
opal  white,  and  pale  green* 

Thomconiic,  got  occasionally  near  the  Qiant's  Causeway ;  at  Island 
Magee ;  at  the  Ball,  in  Bathlin  Island,  on  transparent  Analcime. 

Wcbilcritc  occurs  near  Portrash,  in  thin  seams  and  earthy  in  the 
fissures  of  the  greenstone  on  Calcite* 

WoUasionite  of  Thomson.  Small  tufts  of  this  mineral  have  been 
found  at  Portrush,  accompanying  StiUnU  in  greenstone. 


TTTT- — Ok  the  Ivscsibed  Cavebv  at  Lovoh  Naclotduff,  Pabibh  of 
BoBos,  CoTTKTT  OF  FsBXAKAGH.    By  W.  F.  Waxsv Av,  £sq. 

[Bead  M«7  26, 1S6S.] 

Thx  lonely  and  picturesque  "  tarn"  marked  upon  the  Ordnance  maps 
as  Lough  Nacloyduff — the  '*  Lake  of  the  Dark  Cavern  or  Digging" — 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate,  heath-clad  highland,  which  extends 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  northern  Fermanagh.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  for  some  miles  around,  there  is  no  trace  of  cultiva- 
tion, ancient  or  modem.  All  that  meets  the  eye  is  heather,  rock,  and 
bog,  interspersed  with  irregular  patches  of  rank  grass,  moss,  or  rushes. 
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If  we  measure  by  the  scale  of  the  Ordnanoe  maps,  the  lake  will  be 
found  to  stand  ("  as  the  crow  flies'')  four  nilee  and  a  quarter  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  police  station  of  Bohoe,  and  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  '<  Lettered  Caye"  of 
Knockmore.  There  is  no  road  or  path  by  which  it  can  be  approached 
nearer  than  four  miles.  The  lake,  which  is  about  one  acre  in  eztent» 
is  bounded  upon  its  northern  side  by  a  rugged  cliff  of  yellowish  sand- 
stone, rising  to  a  height  of  peibaps  ihirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water. 

Within  the  face  of  this  rock  are  seyeral  caverns,  two  of  them,  in 
part  at  least,  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  largest  measures  six  feet 
in  height,  by  about  the  same  in  breadth  at  the  opening,  and  its  depth 
IB  ten  feet.  The  sides  and  roof  are  extremely  rough,  except  in  certain 
places,  where  some  little  care  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  surface  of  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  a  series  of 
**  scorings"  and  other  devices,  any  notice  of  whioh,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  learned  in  antiquities. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  chief  cavern  is  connected  with  a 
second  and  smaller  one,  lying  upon  its  western  side,  by  an  aperture  in 
the  partition  of  the  rock,  by  which,  but  for  this  openbg,  the  two  cham- 
bers would  be  completely  divided.  Of  the  lesser  cavern  I  have  now 
little  to  say.  It  is  small,  rude,  and  uninscribed,  but  laige  enough^  and 
sufficiently  dry,  to  have  been  used  as  a  deeping  i^artment  by  &e  pri- 
mitive occupiers  of  the  rock.  The  larger  cavern,  from  which  the  neigb- 
bouring  lake  appears  to  have  derived  its  name,  owes  its  chief  interest 
to  the  occurrence  upon  its  sides  of  a  number  of  "  scorings,"  figures,  or 
designs  in  characters  perfectly  similar  ot  strictly  analogous  to  the  mys- 
terious scribings  upon  rocks  which  have  been  noticed  in  localities 
widely  apart,  and  to  whioh  the  attention  of  antiquaries  has  of  late  been 
particularly  directed.  Many  m^i  of  ancient  or  modsm  times,  confined 
by  necessity  to  a  listless  existence  in  an  inhospitable  region,  might  very 
naturally  have  beguiled  their  hours  by  carving  with  a  stone  ormetalUo 
instrument  such  figures  as  their  fancy  prompted  upon  the  nearest  object 
which  happened  to  present  a  surftuse  more  or  less  smooth.  Scorings  or 
designs,  made  under  such  drcumstanoes,  would  be  in  character  as 
various  as  the  skill  or  humours  of  their  authors.  Now,  when  in  many 
districts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  widely  apart,  we  find  upon 
the  sides  of  caves  and  rocks,  and  within  the  indosure  of  pagan  sepul- 
chral tumuli,  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  engravings,  often  arranged 
in  groups,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  presenting  what  may  be  styled  a 
family  type,  we  can  hardly  imagine  them  to  be  the  result  of  caprice. 

The  period  wherein  it  was  usual  amongst  antiquaries  to  eoUect  and 
consider  the  nature  of  our  rock  carvings  is  so  recent,  that  probably  a 
very  small  portion  of  existing  remains  of  that  class  has  been  examined. 
When  a  thorough  search  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  result  recorded, 
when  at  least  the  mass  of  our  rock  **  scribings"  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished and  compared  one  with  another,  group  with  group,  and  with 
similar  work  found  upon  monuments  of  Britain  and  of  primitive  Conti- 
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nental  Europe ;  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  that  a  light  may  be 
cast  upon  their  aignifioance. 

The  striking  similarity  of  many  of  the  carvings  at  Longh  Nacloydnff 
to  not  a  few  of  &ie  already  published  tomb  or  rock  engravings  will  be  ap- 
parent even  to  a  casual  observer  (see  PL  XXYII.)*  We  have  here  fifteen 
of  the  primitive  crosses  as  found  in  the  undoubtedly  pagan  monuments  of 
SUeve-na-Caillighe  and  Dowth,  upon  the  rock  at  Eyefield,  in  the  county 
of  Gavan,  and  in  the  cave  of  Knockmorei  Surely  no  investigator  who 
compares  these  carvings  one  with  another  will  fail  to  recognize  their 
wonderful  simikrity  of  style !  Some  may  be  more  rudely  designed  than 
othersy  and  less  well  executed ;  but  there  is,  after  all,  little  variety, 
except  in  the  elaboration  of  a  few  examples,  and  in  difference  of  size. 
It  is  difficult  to  beHeve  that  mere  fancy  could  have  originated  and  dif- 
fused this  peculiar  style  of  rock  engraving. 

Together  with  the  crosses  at  Lough  NacloydufE^  we  find  some  figur- 
ings  which  are,  I  believe,  new  to  archseologists  and  others,  and  two  star- 
like scorings  which,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  not  elsewhere  represented, 
except  in  one  instance,  viz.,  in  the  great  sepulchral  monument  at  Dowth. 
The  original  figures  to  which  I  refer  are  two  in  number,  and  occur 
beneath  and  to  the  right  of  the  largest  cross  or  kite-shaped  design, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  rubbings  (PL  XXYII.).  The  upper  one, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  great  care 
and  deliberation,  might  naturally  represent  a  chair  or  throne;  the  lower 
one  a  plough.  A  small  primitive  cross,  which  occurs  upon  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  cave,  would  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  oghamic  writing, 
of  which  I  may  observe  that  the  fifth  stroke  from  the  left,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  third  from  the  right,  are  doubtfol.  The  white  line  in  the 
rabbing  of  this  inscription  (appears  black  in  the  engraving)  is  caused  by 
a  natural  crack  in  the  rock. 

Of  the  exact  form  of  the  arrangement  (in  groups)  and  of  the  size  of 
the  various  designs  in  Lough  I^acloyduff  cave,  the  rubbings  will  give  a 
better  idea  than  can  any  written  description.  In  every  case  of  rubbing 
the  paper  was  laid  as  fiur  as  the  surface  would  admit  horizontally  upon 
the  face  of  the  rock. 

Probably  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  from  the  track  of 
'« excursionists,''  the  cave  presents  little  evidence  of  outrage — one  only 
modem  "  scribing, '^  "  1777,"  disfiguring  the  w^ls. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  *'  Dark 
Cave,'*  once  perhaps  the  home  of  a  family  whose  "  young  barbarians" 
domb  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  snared  trout  in  the  neighbouring  loch,  is 
now  HteraUy  a  den  of  wild  animals,  foxes,  and  badgers.  The  ^nes  and 
hides  (Xf  hares  and  the  tattered  plumage  of  grouse  attest  Uie  snccesafiil 
nddings  of  tiie  red  dog  of  the  Irish. 
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XXXII. — Ok  soke  Recsnt  Excayatioits  at  Howth.  Bj  the  Bev.  J.  F. 

Shbabxak. 

[Read  Jane  8, 1868.] 
No.  L 

In  the  month  of  April,  1865,  the  fotmdationB  for  the  new  Froteetant 
church  of  Howth  were  excavated.  An  immense  quantity  of  hnman 
bones,  some  also  of  the  horse,  &e,,  were  turned  np.  So  nnmerons  were 
the  human  remains,  that  in  every  bazrowful  of  earth  was  at  least  one 
skull.  During  the  progress  of  these  works,  being  on  the  look-out  for 
objects  of  Antiquarian  interest,  I  selected  two  skuUs  now  presented  to 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  On  the  15th  of  April,  a  curious  ring  was 
turned  up.  It  is  made  of  a  substance  resembling  jet;  its  diameter  is 
2f  inches.  It  seems  to  have  been  hand-made,  and  is  not  perfectly  cir- 
cular. What  its  use  was  is  doubtful,  unless  it  belonged  to  some  very 
rude  and  ancient  horse  ftimiture.  This  church  replaces  one  built  in 
1816:  before  that  time  a  dog  kennel  was  kept  here.  When  the 
foundations  were  then  opened,  from  2  feet  to  18  inches  of  the  upper 
soil  was  removed ;  bones,  old  coins,  sword  blades,  &c.,  were  turned  up. 
The  excavation  of  1865  reached  about  two  feet  deeper  still,  from  which 
the  remains  described  were  turned  up.  The  constant  tradition  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  points  to  this  place,  and  the  field  between  it  and  the 
town,  as  the  site  of  the  various  battles  of  which  Howth  was  the  theatre 
in  ages  long  passed  away.  Ivora  Bridge,  called  also  the  Ivy  Bridge,  was 
nearer  to  the  town  of  Howth ;  it  spanned  a  brook  called  *'  the  Bloody 
Stream,"  which  takes  its  name  perhaps  from  some  long-lost  legend  of  the 
Battle  of  Howth.  It  is  now  diverted  from  its  original  course,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  forms  a  cascade  nearer  to  the 
town.  MediflDval  chroniclers  say  that  here  Sir  John  De  Courci,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Almeric  Tnstram,  vanquished,  in  1177,  the  Danish 
and  Irish  inhabitants  of  Howth.  This  place,  marked  by  these  indications 
of  andent  strife,  was  in  a  situation  most  favourable  for  the  evolutions 
of  armed  men.  It  lies  above  the  strand  stiU  called  *^  Baltray,"  i.  e. 
the  town  or  place  of  the  strand,  now  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  rail- 
way embankment.  Here  most  likely  landed  the  various  raiders  who 
fleshed  their  maiden  swords  on  the  natives  of  Ben  Edair.  An  old  road, 
formerly  called  **  the  paved  lane,"  now  the  Castle  Avenue,  led  from 
here  up  to  the  hill,  going  through  a  field  caUed  ^<  Cross  Garvy"  till  it 
reached  to  where  tradition  says  the  "  Old  Town  of  Howth"  stood  in 
that  part  of  the  demesne  called  "  Balkill,"  under  the  Ben  of  Howth; 
between  which  and  the  old  earth  works  is  a  marsh,  from  which  flows 
the  *'  Bloody  Stream,"  passing  by  the  site  of  the  old  Celtic  town.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  very  ancient  earth  works ;  a  circular 
mound  in  the  direction  of  Dunhill  and  Oarricmore  encloses  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  fifty  paces  in  diameter.  It  is  now  divided  by  the  fence 
of  the  plantation  which  runs  through  it    There  are  also  some  indica- 
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tions  of  sqaare  and  oblong  bnildings,  with  other  less  defined  remains. 
*'  Kitchen  Middens"  were  opened  some  years  ago,  in  which  were  foimd 
bones,  shells  of  the  oyster,  mnssel,  periwincle,  &c.,  disclosing  some 
fiednt  ideas  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  BenEdair. 

No.  II. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1867,  excarationB  were  made  on  the  East  side  of 
the  hill  of  Dnnboe  in  the  town  of  Howth,  for  cellars,  &c.,  for  a  house 
mtended  for  the  residence  of  the  District  Inspector  of  the  Coastguards. 
Some  cnrious  remains  were  turned  up  by  the  workmen.  At  a  depth 
of  six  feet  below  the  surface,  a  kist-raen  was  discovered ;  its  sides  and 
ends  were  formed  of  blocks  of  limestone,  perforated  by  the  action  of 
sea  mussels.  It  measured  seven  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  wide;  the 
covering  stones  were  of  a  coarse  clayey  conglomerate.  No  traces  of 
human  bones  were  discovered ;  there  was  however  some  black  unctuous 
elay,  apparently  the  only  relics  of  its  primeBval  tenant.  The  sides  of 
the  cuttings  showed  traces  of  ancient  interments,  as  in  horizontal  lines 
eould  be  seen  the  same  kind  of  clay  which  had  the  appearance  of 
ancient  burials.  Some  time  before  these  discoveries  came  to  light,  my 
firiend  Mr.  William  M.  Hennessy  lent  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Talland  Etar" 
which  he  had  transcribed  from  the  ''  Book  of  Leinster."  I  got  it  with  a 
view  to  annotate  it,  and  identify  localities  there  named,  in  which  I  had 
some  success.  This  very  ancient  tract,  treating  of  events  in  the  time 
of  Conchobar  Mac  Nassa,  brings  his  intriguing  poet  and  ambassador, 
<'  Aithema  the  Importunate,''  across  the  liffey  to  the  Tolka,  when  the 
Leinster  men  attacked  him,  endeavouring  to  regain  possession  of  the 
150  women,  the  700  cows,  and  other  spoil  he  had  wrung  from  them 
while  in  their  territory.  Worsted  by  his  opponents,  he  flies  to  Ben  Edair ; 
entrenches  himself  and  his  spoils  on  its  Dun,  and  there  awaits  succour  from 
the  heroes  of  the  "Bed  Branch,"  under  the  guidance  of  their  champion 
Cuchullaind.  On  studying  this  interesting  tale,  it  struck  me  that  the 
hill  of  Dunboe,  i.  e.  the  Cow-fort,  was  the  scene  of  the  siege  recorded 
there.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  I  watched  the  excavations 
made  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  archaic  remains  brought  to  light  in 
the  digging  of  May,  1867 — a  hollow  place  between  the  castle  lawn 
and  Dunboe,  called  the  ''Boulia,"  i.  e.  a  cow  park,  referring  perhaps 
to  this  old  tale,  gives  some  appearance  of  probability  to  this  opinion. 
This  tale  speaks  of  a  hollow,  or  "  gap"  beside  the  Dun,  called  "  Cu- 
cullin*B  Oap,"  from  the  feats  of  bravery  there  performed  by  that 
hero. 

To  find  out  this  precise  place  was  for  some  time  a  difficult  endea- 
vour, as  there  were  many  places  about  the  harbour  called  by  that  name. 
An  old  man  at  last  turned  up  whose  grandfather  lived  under  Dunboe 
before  modem  innovations  changed  its  appearance.  He  remembered  a 
hollow,  through  which  in  wet  seasons  some  water  flowed,  leading  up  from 
the  sea  where  Mr.  Orosbey's  new  store  is  erected.  The  depression  of 
tiie  land  behind  E vora-house  on  Dunboe  grew  deeper  as  it  reached  the  sea 
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in  iihiB  place.  The  old  Dablin  road  croaeed  it  where  now  the  new  road 
leads  from  Abbej-stzeet  to  the  railway  station ;  the  hollow  was  then  filled 
to  level  it  np  to  its  present  height.  This,  my  informant  told  me,  was 
called  "  the  Gap,''  and  that  he  often  heard  his  grandfuther  speak  of  a 
battle  that  was  fooght  there  "  abont  cows."  These  traditions  mnst  have 
great  yalue  in  settOng  the  precise  locality  of  the  scene  of  the  "  Siege  of 
Howth."  The  top  of  Dnnboe  was  crowned  with  a  moat— portions  of  it 
can  be  still  seen.  It  was  a  fayourite  spot  in  tbe  olden  time  as  a  look- 
out station  for  the  seamen  of  Howth.  On  it,  too,  were  lighted  the  mid- 
summer fires,  which  were  visible  through  the  whole  of  FmgaL  To  the 
west  of  the  moat  at  the  mearing  of  the  demesne  was  a  terminal  cross, 
to  which  the  funeral  processions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  were 
marched  before  interment  in  the  old  cemetery.  Dunboe  has  suffered 
much  by  recent  innovations :  to  make ''  The  new  Boad,*'  more  than  forty 
feet  of  its  fiank  were  cut  away  some  years  aga  Still  earUer,  another  slice 
was  cut  away  to  give  room  for  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  harbour. 
Some  rocks  in  this  place  under  the  Court-house  (now  being  built),  called 
'*  Molly  Piles  Bocks,"  anciently  defended  its  base  from  the  fury  of 
the  sea  in  the  north-east  gales.  Then  also  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel  was  a  deep  pool  of  water,  so  that  the 
hill  was  surrounded  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides  with  the 
sea.  Dunboe  seems  destined  for  still  further  ruin :  an  immense  hole 
is  made  on  its  side.  A  house  is  to  be  built  intoM^  which,  apart 
from  the  questionable  taste  of  removing  an  ancient  land-mark  of 
history,  will  be  anything  but  ornamental  to  the  only  approach  to 
the  town* 

No.  in. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1868),  the  arable  portion  of  Ireland's  Eye 
was  ploughed  forthd  purpose  of  setting  crops.  A  coin  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  was  ihe  only  object  of  interest  which  then  turned  up. 
It  was  found  on  the  bank  over  the  deep  cut  or  gap  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  brought  into  notoriety  by  a  tragical  occurrence  some 
years  ago.  The  edge  of  this  coin  is  eaten  away,  as  the  place  where 
it  was  &und  is  exposed  to  the  spray  of  the  waves  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. The  monogram  XP  of  our  Eedeemer  on  the  reverse,  with  the 
profile  of  the  Emperor  on  the  obverse,  place  its  assignment  beyond 
question.  On  the  5th  of  this  month  (Hay,  1868),  a  flat  stone,  which  was 
in  a  potato  trench,  was  removed,  as  it  was  in  the  way  of  the  labourer. 
It  was  found  to  be  the  covering  flag  of  a  klBt-vaen,  containing  human 
remains.  This  grave  was  not  frirther  disturbed  till  the  16th  of  May; 
want  of  opportunity,  rough  weather,  and  a  heavy  sea  in  the  sound, 
prevented  its  being  inspected  and  examined  sooner.  On  the  15th, 
the  grave  was  opened ;  it  was  not  more  than  twelve  inches  under  the 
surface,  which  was  all  removed,  and  the  covering  flags  laid  bare; 
these  were  then  carefully  taken  up.  The  sides  and  ends  ^f  the  grave 
were  built  in  rubble  wiUiout  any  cement ;  at  its  head  or  western  end 
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a  small  sqaare  nook,  about  ten  inches  by  nine  at  the  crown,  and  twelve 
at  the  shoulders,  was  formed  to  receive  the  head  of  its  tenant;  so  that 
in  shape  the  grave  was  not  unlike  some  mediaeval  stone  coffins,  found 
at  the  Black  Abbey  in  Kilkenny.  A  small  square  flag  was  laid  in  it 
to  serve  as  a  pillow.  This  grave  measured  six.  feet  four  inches  long  by 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  about  twelve  inches  deep.  The  covering  flags 
were  of  green  stone.  Some  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  debris 
of  the  chancel  arch  in  the  now  ruined  churchi  from  which  the  grave  is 
about  thirty  paces  distant  to  the  north-west  Its  axis  is  more  to  the 
north-west  than  that  of  the  old  church.  Inside  the  grave  was  found  a 
perfect  human  skeleton.  The  skull  was  not  in  the  nook  intended  for 
itt  as  it  lay  somewhat  below  it,  lyin^  on  its  right  side,  A  more  careful 
examination  proved  that  the  body,  which  was  undisturbed  to  this  mo- 
m^it,  was  buried  on  its  right  side.  The  ribs  of  that  side  started  up- 
wards ;  those  of  the  left,  or  uppermost  side,  fell  in  their  natural  position. 
The  bone  of  the  left  arm  lay  across  them ;  the  right  was  beside  them, 
at  the  side  of  the  grave.  The  articulations  of  the  spine  lay  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  unmistakeably  the  position  now  described.  All  the  teeth 
(26)  were  perfect,  «*  ith  the  exception  of  one,  the  canine,  of  the  right 
side  of  the  upper  jaw ;  they  were  much  worn  down  on  the  top  surface, 
by  triturition,  an  indication  of  a  very  ancient  interment.  The  sutures 
of  the  cranium  could  be  traced,  though  they  were  well  knitted; 
the  bone  of  the  thigh  measured  eighteen  and  one-half  inches;  all 
the  bones  were  of  a  deep  copper  colour.  The  orientation  of  the 
grave  is  snggestive  of  a  Christian  interment.  The  head  being  at  the 
western  end  may  prove  that  its  owner  was  not  a  cleric  (if  then 
the  same  custom  prevailed  as  now,  of  burying  a  cleric  with  his 
feet  to  the  west).*  No  carving  or  inscriptions  were  discovered  on 
any  of  the  stones  connected  with  the  grave,  which,  after  being  thus  ex- 
amined, was  carefully  secured  to  prevent  further  disturbance.!  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  Sunday  excursionists  and  other  idle  persons  have 
been  tampering  with  it,  to  gratify  a  vulgar  and  morbid  curiosity.  It  is 
probable  that  other  graves,  such  as  the  one  discovered,  exist  on  the 
island :  human  remains  were  turned  up  near  the  church,  proving  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  cemetery.  In  the  hollows  between  the  hiU  and 


*  In  t)ie.aiictefit  Basilicas  the  prieit  stood  facing  the  people,  the  altar  being  between 
Um  and  them.  He  loolied  to  the  West,  the  congregation  faced  the  East.  This  may 
aoconnt  for  the  distinction  made  in  burying  clerks  with  the  head  to  the  East;  laics  are 
alwajs  buried  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  head  to  the  West. 

t  On  Sunday,  May  81st,  Dr.  William  K.  Sullivan,  H.  R.  I.  A.,  Mr.  R.  D.  Kane,  and 
the  writer,  went  over  to  Ireland's  Eye.  The  grave  was  again  opened ;  its  contents  were 
foond  Id  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  As  this  discovery  was  much  spoken  of,  num- 
bcn  went  across'  to  see  it,  rummaging  the  grave,  and  disarranging  the  position  of  the 
skeletoa,  &c.  Dr.  Sullivan  fortunately  secured  the  cranium  uninjured,  excepting  the  Iom 
of  some  teeth.  This,  with  two  other  crania,  a  bit  of  iron,  probably  the  back  of  a  sword, 
a  jet  ring,  with  other  bones,  &c.,  were  presented  to  the  Museum,  when  this  paper,  an- 
noanciog  their  di8:»very,  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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the  Boad  dunes  on  the  western  shore,  bones,  oyster  shells,  &c.,  were 
tamed  up  by  the  plough. 

It  may  be  perhaps  vain  to  speculate  who  the  tenant  of  the  name- 
less grave  may  have  been.  The  sons  of  If  essan,  who  gave  their  name  to 
this  island,  previously  called  ''  Inis  Faithlen,"  i.  e.  the  Elder-tree  la- 
land,  doubtless  rest  here.  In  the  year  701,  Irgalach,  regulus  of  the 
Cianactha  of  Br^a,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster  andTigemach, 
was  slain  "  on  Inis  Mac  Nessan,  east  of  Ben  Edair,"  by  the  BiitonSy 
who  invaded  his  territory,  and  followed  him  to  his  retreat  on  this 
island,  where  he  was  slain.  Was  he  the  tenant  of  this  hastily- 
made  grave?  Did  he  lack  a  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes  in 
death?  His  burial  may  have  been  premature,  and  his  struggles  to 
escape  from  his  living  tomb,  when  suspended  animation  returned,  may 
account  for  the  unusual  position  in  which  these  remains  have  been 
found.  The  Irish  Annals  record  various  battles  and  si^^  of  which 
Inis  Mac  Nessan  was  the  theatre  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
interesting  mementos  of  which  were  discovered  during  the  past  two 
months. 


XXXIII. — Ov  TBK  Pbtsigal  Cokbitions  of  Cumatk  nnuve  ditfebskt 
Geological  Epochs.     By  Pbojhcssob  H.  Henkesst,  F.  E.S. 

[Abstract]. 

[Bead  on  8tli  tnd  22nd  June,  1868]. 

The  author  had  briefly  placed  on  record  at  different  times  since  1856 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  question  which  occupies  his  attention  in  the 
present  inquiry.  His  object  in  this  paper  is  to  submit  to  the  Academy 
a  series  of  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  fundamental  propositions 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  he  has  hitherto  attempted.  The  pro- 
positions referred  to  may  be  thus  summarised :  The  phenomena  of  Geo- 
logical climate  may  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  two  recognised 
sources  of  heat.  1.  Outer,  that  of  the  sun ;  2.  Inner,  that  of  the 
earth's  cooling  mass. 

By  studpng  the  facts  revealed  by  Geological  observations  as  to  the 
variations  in  the  heat  receiving  and  heat  distributing  materials  of  the 
eai'th's  outer  coating — ^namely,  the  solid  crust,  its  watery  envelope,  and 
the  atmosphere— the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  differences  of 
Geological  climate  necessai-ily  result  from  such  variations,  and  do  not 
require  for  their  explanation  any  hypotheses  of  great  cosmical  revolu- 
tions. Primary  importance  is  attached  to  the  action  of  water  as  a 
receiver  and  carrier  of  heat  derived  from  inner  and  outer  heat  sources ; 
and  the  author  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  since  he  had  first  ven- 
tured in  1856  and  1857,  to  maintain  the  cHmatal  influence  of  hydro- 
thermal  action,  similar  views  have  been  reproduced  by  several  eminent 
inquirers. 
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XXXIV. — Note  on  two  Strbahs  flowing  from  a  common  Source  in 
OPPOSITE  DiRBCTioNs.     By  Professor  H.  Hbnnessy,  F.  R.  S. 

[£ead  June  22, 1868.] 

The  peculiarities  of  river  watersheds  appear  to  possess  much  interest 
for  geographers,  and  hare  frequently  excited  discussion  in  recent 
times.*  I  may,  therefore,  he  excused  for  attempting  to  make  a  trifling 
contribution  to  the  facts  already  collected.  Amidst  the  group  of 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  two  small  streams  arise,  one  of 
which  is  traceable  from  the  Dodder,  through  Eockbrook,  up  to  Glendoo ; 
the  other  is  traceable  from  its  junction  with  the  Dargle  Hiver  at  St. 
Valerie,  up  through  GlencuUen.  fioth  streams  flow  from  the  same 
point,  which  is  precisely  at  the  highest  part  of  the  axis  of  the  ravine, 
one  end  of  which  is  denominated  GlencuUen  and  the  other  Glendoo. 
At  the  point  in  question,  there  is  a  hollow  or  pot  constantly  fiill  of 
water,  which  is  received  laterally  frt)m  a  brooklet  that  rises  mucli 
higher  amidst  the  boggy  slopes  on  the  sides  of  Cruagh  and  Glendoo 
Mountains.  The  parting  of  the  streams  is  not  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
Maps,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  rude  indication  of  its  existence  in 
Rocque's  Map  of  the  County  Dublin,  published  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. No  topographical  writer  appears  to  have  hitherto  noticed  the 
phenomenon,  and  it  has  thus  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  it  should  be 
systematically  placed  on  record.  The  partings  of  small  temporary 
streams  fr^uently  arise  after  heavy  rains,  but,  as  in  this  case,  the  ob- 
servations were  all  made  during  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  the 
phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  comparatively  permanent.  I  visited 
the  spot  three  times,  and  on  the  last  occasion  f  June  17)  I  found  almost 
all  the  watercourses  which  I  crossed  on  the  sides  of  l^bradden  Moun- 
tain perfectly  dry,  while  the  turf  was  eveiywhere  hard.  No  rain  had 
been  recorded  in  Dublin  since  the  3rd,  and  then  it  had  fallen  in  a  small 
quantity ;  while  a  shepherd  whom  I  met  near  the  bifarcating  streams 
assured  me,  that  for  the  preceding  three  months  the  dryness  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  locality  was  quite  unusual.  In  company  with  Mr.  J. 
O'Kelly,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  I  minutely  examined  the 
circumstances  of  the  water  parting.  We  verified  the  precise  point  of 
bifurcation  which  I  had  previously  detected  in  the  pot  already  alluded 
to,  by  scattering  in  the  water  some  fragments  of  moss  which  had 
nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water  itself;  after  a  short  inter* 
val  some  fragments  were  carried  N.  W.,  towards  the  Dodder,  while 
others  were  carried  S.  E.,  towards  Glencullen  and  St.  Yallerie.  The 
appearance  of  the  groimd  exhibited  no  trace  of  artificial  cutting  or 
embanking  that  might  give  rise  to  the  bifurcation,  while  the  rushes  and 
moss  which  surround  ti^e  diverging  streamlets  seem  to  have  been  long 

*  See  the  "  Athensam,"  volume  for  July  to  December,  1868,  pp.  19,  69,  88,  118, 
248,  578,  662,  and  657;  also  the  volame  for  January  to  June,  1866,  pp.  867,  898, 
499,  564,  686, 
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growing  without  diBturbance.  Although  the  complete  verification  of 
this  phenomenon  in  dry  weather  requiroB  patience  and  attention,  it 
cannot  be  attended  with  difficulty  after  heavy  rains.  The  so-called  bi- 
fdrcationB  of  large  rivers,  often  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  geographers, 
are  entirely  different  in  character ;  being,  in  fact,  rather  Siamese  twin 
junctions  by  intermediate  channels ;  while  this,  though  on  a  very  small 
scale,  is  an  instance  of  a  true  bi^rcation,  and  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  in  a  permanent  form.* 


XXXV. —  On  the  Disco vbbt  of  thrbs  Eabthen  Vasss  at  FALiins- 

TOWN,  COUNTT   OF  DuBLIN,    ONB    OF   WHICH  CONTAIN BD    HuXAN  Be- 

HAiNs,  Fraombnts  OF  Shell,  AND  Doo  fioNEs.    By  Dr.  W.  Frazbb, 
M.  B.  I.  A".,  HoxL  Member  Montreal  Medico  Chirurgical  Society,  &c 

[Read  June  32,  1868.] 

Portions  of  three  earthen  vases  were  recently  obtained  at  Palmerstown, 
county  of  Dublin,  all  of  them  unfortunately  broken  into  pieces  by  the 
rude  treatment  they  got  when  found  by  the  labourers.  One  of  these 
urns,  of  small  size,  presents  little  of  interest.  The  second,  in  which 
human  bones  were  discovered,  was  of  unusual  bulk,  its  mouth  measur- 
ing eleven  inches  in  diameter;  its  peculiar  style  of  ornamentation  is 
also  deserving  of  remark.  Around  the  third  vase,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  built  a  carefully 
constructed  kist  of  flags ;  it  contained  portions  of  the  bones  of  a  human 
being,  two  fragments  of  sheU,  and  also  some  dog  bones ;  a  strange  as- 
semblage that  remind  us  of  the  "  Kitchen  Middens"  of  Denmark,  and  of 
our  own  shores,  in  which  human  remains  are  found  mixed  with  shells* 
and  occasionally  also  the  bones  of  man's  faithful  companion  in  the  chase, 
his  dog.  Unlike,  however,  to  these  ''Kitchen  Middens,"  no  weapons  were 
discovered  in  or  near  the  locality  where  these  vases  were  procured. 

A  pit  or  quarry,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  has  been  long 
worked  for  raising  boulder  stones  for  paving  and  macadamizing  puf- 
poses  immediately  beyond  the  village  of  Palmerstown,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  River  Liffey ;  it  is  excavated  in  the  alluvial  drift} 
and  its  open  banks  present  good  views  of  that  deposit,  which  through- 
out the  district  covers  over  tiie  stralifled  rocks,  the  mass  of  rolled  stones 
imbedded  in  tenacious  clay  rising  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the 
soil.  This  pit  is  situated  in  a  rich  grass  field  that  slopes  down  to  the 
river.  Early  in  June,  1868,  when  the  workmen  were  excavating  the 
western  side  of  the  quarry,  which  is  about  ten  feet  deep,  a  £Edl  of  the 


*  Some  of  the  diflcnBsioDB  in  the  **  AtbeneBum/'  refemd  to  in  note,  p.  335,  reUts  ^  the 
phenomena  of  lakes  with  two  ontleta  It  now  aeema  that  Loogh  Derg  (Donegal)  ib>7 
be  indaded  among  such  lakes,  for  in  addition  to  its  principal  outlet,  which  flows  towards 
the  north  into  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  second  smaller  outlet,  which  discharges  itself  sooth- 
wards  into  Lough  Erne. 
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bank  took  placo  and  exposed  one  of  the  vascB,  enclosed  in  a  atone  cyst : 
the  other  large  vase  was  discovered  in  a  aimilar  manner  a  few  days 
afterwards,  but  imbedded  in  earth,  there  being  no  atones  under  or  around 
it  When  the  labourers  found  these  vessels  contained  only  hones,  they 
amused  themselree  by  throwing  stones  at  them  and  breaking  them  into 
R'agments;  a  few  of  the  largerpiecee,  and  of  the  bones,  were  preseired 
and  brought  to  Riohard  A.  Gray,  Esq.,  County  Barveyor,  who  kindly 
placed  them  at  my  disposal ;  I  visited  the  locality,  and  got  the  particu- 
lars of  their  discovery  from  the  workmen,  who  likewise  gathered  for 
me  all  the  pieces  they  could  collect  of  the  broken  vesseb :  in  arranging 
them  I  detected  the  third  or  smaller  vase,  upwards  of  half  this  vase 
remaining  in  fragments,  mixed  with  the  pieces  of  the  larger  vessels  :  it 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  workmen,  but  probably  fell  down  from  the 
ride  of  the  quarry  when  the  other  resiiela  became  uncovered. 

The  vase.  Fig.  L,  was  found  abont  five 
feet  nearer  the  river  than  the  lai^  one ;  '^^  '■ 

sufficient  of  its  fragments  remain  to  enable 
us  to  jndge  of  its  size  and  form  by  cement- 
ing them  together  (for  this  pnrpose  I  cm- 
ployed  a  cement  consisting  of  bees'  was, 
Venice  turpentine,  and  starch,  whicli  is 
easily  applied  when  warm,  and  adheres 
with  great  firmness.  I  can  recommend  it 
to  those  who  wish  to  restore  similar  ob- 
jecta).  It  lay  deporited  in  a  rode  quadri- 
lateral excavation,  placed  mouth  down- 
wards upon  a  broad  slab  of  stone,  and  sur- 
rounded on  three  fAiea  by  fiat  flags,  but 
there  was  no  stone  discovered  on  its  east 

ride  :  this  primitive  grave  or  cyst  was  covered  in  by  two  slabs  of  stone 
lying  in  apposition,  the  chink  where  they  joined  being  closed  by  a 
third  slab,  thus  constituting  a  rode  roof  over  the  chamber.  The  ex- 
cavation in  which  it  lay  was  hollowed  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
drift  bed,  the  top  of  that  formation  being  about  level  with  the  cover- 
ing flags,  and  upon  these  rested  eighteen  inches  of  undisturbed  vege- 
table soil. 

The  vessel  is  band-made,  of  coarse  baked  earthenware,  ornamented 
by  mdo  markings  of  parallel  and  vertical  lines,  with  others  impressed 
obliquely,  producing  rough  chevron  or  herring-bone  pattern,  of  which 
the  engraving  gives  a  good  though  greatly  diminished  representation ; 
it  measures  ten  inches  in  height,  the  mouth  of  the  jar  being,  as  already 
stated,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  the  usual  graceful  form  of 
many  similar  articles  of  early  pottery ;  the  interior  of  the  jar  is  coated 
on  its  bottom  and  along  the  sides  with  black  carbonaceous  matter, 
formit^  a  thin  adhering  crust.  The  fragments  of  hone  that  it  con- 
tained were  dry,  fWable,  and  evidently  of  considerable  age  ',  they  were 
of  pure  white  colour;  but  it  would  be  imposrible  to  assert  with  cer- 
tain^ they  had  been  charred  or  burned,  for  boUed,  or  even  buried 


boDM  would  in  the  coune  of  time  present  a  umilar  appeannce.  Aa  I 
got  all  the  bones  which  were  contained  in  this  jar  when  discovered,  it 
is  certain  there  were  not  oii&-fourth — perhaps  far  less — of  the  bones  of 
a  hnman  being  in  the  Teasel,  though  amongst  them  were  portions  of 
BOTeral  different  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  these  all  broken  into  pieces, 
few  of  which  exceeded  an  inch  or  two  in  size.  Amongst  them,  aided 
by  my  friends,  Professor  Traqnair  and  Dr.  Hacalister,  I  recognised  three 
portions  of  human  skull,  throogh  one  of  which  ran  a  line  of  suture 
(probably  the  lambdoidal),  the  ungual  phalanx  of  a  toe,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  second  similar  bone ;  also  the  ungual  phalanx  of  a  finger,  the  fang 
of  a  human  tooth,  a  bioospis  which  we  believe  belonged  to  a  tower  jaw, 
a  portion  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  thigh  bone,  a  piece  probably  of  the 
ischium,  a  fragment  of  the  orbit,  half  the  lower  articular  end  of  the 
fibula,  and  some  scaly  laminie  of  nbs,  with  detached  portions  of  bone 
that  seem  to  belong  to  a  tibia.  There  were,  further,  fifteen  small  frag- 
ments of  bone,  not  human,  and  which  we  oonsidor  referrible  to  a  dog ;  of 
these  we  can  identify  a  portion  of  a  vertebra,  parts  of  a  rib,  part  of  the 
articular  end  of  a  tibia,  and  pieces  ofalong  bone  which  was  probably  the 
tibia;  the  rest  of  the  osseous  fiagments  were  human,  though  too  much 
broken  np  to  permit  of  identification.  Mixed  with  the  bones  were  two 
9  of  shell — one,  a  portion  of  the  common  oyster;  the  other  the 


pieces  of  shell — one,  a  portion  of  the  common  oyster; 

articulating  valve  of  Lutraria  obloHga,  a  shell  that  still  abounds  in  the 

mud  banks  of  Dublin  Bay. 

The  second  earthen  vase  was  described  by  the  workmen  as  being  con- 
siderably larger  sized  and  thicker ;  it  is  made  of  coarse  materials,  imper- 
fectly burned ;  its  outer  part  is  r«ddish,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  its 
thickness  still  black  coloured :  the  &agmentB  that  were  obtained  proved 
too  imperfect  to  admit  of  its  restoration,  with  the  exception  of  the  neck, 
ofwhich  three-fourths  remained,  though  broken  into  many  pieces ;  these 
form  portion  of  a  circle  measuring  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
nec^  of  the  vessel,  figured  No.  I,  was  not  fully  seven  and  a  half  inches 
across;  it  would  appear  that  both  vesselswere  formed  aUke  in  shape,  still 

FiK.  i.  Fia  8. 
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the  style  of  ornamentation  was  altogether  different.  Figs.  2  and  8  are 
wood-outs  taken  firom  photographs  of  two  portions  of  the  neck  of  this 
jar;  they  afford  fair  repiesentatians  of  the  appearance  of  the  outside 
markings :  along  the  upper  edge  was  a  row  of  v-formed  strin  im- 
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pressed  with  some  indeatiiig  tool,  which  produced  such  impreBUons  as 
would  result  from  a  piece  of  fine  twisted  cord  wrapped  round  the  end 
of  a  stick ;  under  this  weis  diaposed  a  row  of  mde  imitatiouB  of  roses 
or  raised  flowers,  and  beneath  those  an  irregular  line  of  oblique  in- 
dented markings  not  contisuous  Toiind  the  vessel ;  farther  down,  where 
the  neck  swelled  out  into  the  body  of  the  vessel,  appear  to  have  been 
altemaUng  roaes,  and  rather  well  designed  wreaths  made  by  continuous 
impreaaons  of  the  indenting  tool ;  the  entire  presenting  an  elaborate 
pattern  that  appears,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  unique  amongst  Irish 
sepulchral  urns;  the  ineide  of  the  neck  was  likewise  ornamented  by 
tlii«e  oblique  lines  of  striations  running  in  opposite  directions ;  many 
of  them  well  formed  by  the  indenting  tool,  and  others  rode  impreeaions, 
rach  as  the  sharp  edge  of  a  stone  or  brick  would  produce ;  the  entire 
conveying  an  impression  that  the  fabricator  hod  commenced  his  task 
with  skill  and  taste,  and  tiring  over  it,  had  endeavoured  to  complete  it 
in  a  ruder  style  with  rapidity.  Some  pieces  of  the  body  of  this  vase 
which  were  recovered  were  decorated  in  keeping  with  the  pattern  on 
the  neck ;  in  others  rough  ovals  are  marked  ont  by  angular  impressiona 
of  some  sharp-edged  instrument  that  surronnd 
A  raised  rose  or  central  boss,  as  in  Fig.  4 ;  Fi^;.  4. 

a    mnch   diminished  representation   of  the 
largest  fragment  that  was  got,  it  measuring   1 
about  four  inches  in  both  diameters. 

When  the  falling  cliff  disclosed  the  vase, 
it  was  found  lying  mouth  downwards  in  an 
excavation  prepared  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  drift,  and  covered  with  undisturbed  soil ; 
there  were  no  flags  placed  under  or  around 
it ;  all  the  surrounding  space  being  filled  in 
with  fine  clay,  from  which  the  larger  stones 
and  pebbles  had  been  separated;  it  was  then 

entire,  and  one  of  the  workmen,  breaking  it  to  seek  for  treasure, 
found  in  it  only  bones;  these  were  black,  softened,  and  in  fragments. 
I  saw  them  where  they  were  thrown  in  the  qnarry ;  they  were  evidently 
human  remains,  but  crumbled  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  third  v  jse  that  was  discovered  was  small,  its  height  being  six  and 
ahalfor  seven  inches,  and  its  neck  little  more  than  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter; it  was  made  from  a  bluish  clay  that  butns  pale  yeUowish  brown  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  marked  by  a  rude  cross-bar  pattern  of 
decussing  lines,  whilst  round  its  lip,  and  atthpjunctionof  itabody  and 
neck,  are  pamllel  lines  dividing  horizontal  patterns  made  by  oblique 
indentationa.  The  recognition  of  this  jar  was  accidental;  its  fragments 
were  brooght  to  me  mixed  with  portions  of  the  large- sized  vessel,  but 
the  workmen  were  ignorant  of  iis  existence,  and  stated  positively  they 
had  noticed  only  two  jars  ;  they  were  assuied  this  small  one  could  not 
have  been  inside  the  larger  one,  for  they  broke  it  open  in  tilu  before 
the  cliff  fell,  to  seek  for  treasure,  and  finding  only  bones,  destroyed  it. 
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I  am  dispowd  to  believe  it  lay  buried  very  close  to  the  large  jar,  and 
fell  down  in  the  cliff  wiUi  it. 

The  fragmenta  of  all  theae  jara  vera  thro  va  into  a  heap  of  stones 
broken  for  repairing  roads,  and  much  of  it  carted  off  before  I  reached 
the  quany  i  what  I  got  vere  recovered  by  having  the  residue  of  aeverul 
tons  of  broken  atones  sitled  and  examined  by  workmen.  I  have  de- 
posited the  Bpeoimena  in  the  Uaeeum  of  the  Academy. 

/foU — A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  late 
Dr.  Petrie's  collection  of  sepulchral  vases,  through  the  kindnees  of 
Mr.  Clibbom.  He  directed  my  attention  to  the  fragments  of  one  in 
particular,  which  waa  of  unusual  size,  probably  as  large  as  the  great 
vaae  I  have  described  :  of  this  about  one-  third  remains  in  broken  pieces. 
It  ie  entered  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Catalogne,  but  I  know  not  on  what 
auUioiity,  as  "  portions  of  a  regai  ur»  found  in  Co.  tiligo."  It  has  ruiie 
elevations  or  ridges  running  obliquely  over  the  exterior,  and  decusoat- 
ing,  which  produces  a  large  chequered  omamentation ;  within  those  are 
rough  bosses,  that  appear  intended  for  imitating  flowen,  very  sjmilai 
to  tiie  roeee  on  my  large  vaae;  they  are,  however,  executed  in  coarser 
and  more  primitive  style. 

XXXVI. —  On  a  cdbiovb  iNscaiBED  Stohe  poxmn  at  Tullaoh  Chitbcd- 

T&SD,  N£AB  C&BiHiBELi,  Co.  DUBLIN.    By  Hbhbt  Pakkisgoit,  Esq. 

[EUsd  JimeZ2,  I8S6.} 

DuBiiro  a  recent  visit  to  the  ancient 
burying-place  of  Tullagh,  wliich  con- 
tains within  its  precincts  many  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  the  antiquarian, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  very 
curious  inscribed  stone  which  lay 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church 
of  Tullagh,  almost  completely  hid 
with  earth  and  weeds.  On  clearing 
away  the  latter,  I  discovered  certain 
circular  carvings  on  its  upper  surface. 
As  I  can  find  no  reference  to  it 
either  in  the  writings  of  that  ob- 
servant antiquaiiau.  Dr.  Petrie,  or  in 
any  of  the  works  I  have  consulted 
OD  the  subject,  lam  inclined  to  think 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  noticed  it ; 
and,  therefore,  annex  the  following 
particulars,  with  a  view  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  n  j 
very  interesting  specimen  of  a  class 
of  ancient  monuments  which  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Limerick  designates  as  "  previously  undcscribcd"  ia  a 
paper  read  before  the  Academy  on  the  1 3lh  of  February,  1 8C0. 
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The  stone  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  haye  represented  in  an 
upright  position  in  the  preceding  Figure,  is  abont  5  feet  long,  by  from  1 7 
inchesy  tapering  to  11  inches  broad,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  from 
6  to  8  inches  thick.     It  presents  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been 
drcBBed  with  the  chisel ;  but,  on  what  I  suppose  is  the  smoother  side,  is 
inscribed  three  sets  of  well-defined  rings.     The  sets  or  groups  differ  in 
size,  as  the  one  at  the  base,  or  broadest  part  of  the  stone,  is  15  inches  in 
diameter;  the  centre  one  13,  and  the  third  only  11  inches.  They  all  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  same  number  (four)  of  rings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  third,  or  top  one,  which  seems  to  have  had  only  three.  The  three  sets 
axe  connected  with  each  other  and  both  ends  of  the  stone  by  almost 
straight  lines,  which  are  now  barely  discernible.  The  larger  set  has  in 
addition  two  lines  or  grooves  connecting  the  outward  circle  with  each 
edde  of  the  stona    The  centres  of  the  three  sets  are  of  a  peculiar  con- 
stroctiony  not  consisting  of  the  usual  cup-shaped  hollows,  or  rock  basins, 
found  in  connexion  with  inscriptions  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  of  bosses,  having  their  apexes  slightly  under  the 
general  surface  of  the  stone. 

Without  venturing  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  such  a  distinguished  antiquary  as  the  Bishop 
of  Lunericky  I  wiU  only  remark,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  I  have  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  that  these  kinds  of  carvings  are  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  are,  perhaps  (as  I  have  read  somewhere),  the  remains  of  the 
one  primitive  race  which  overspread  the  northern  hemisphere  of  Europe 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  tribes.  I  will  also  add,  that  Ihe 
following  conjecture  is  worthy  of  consideration,  namely,  that  the  in- 
scribed stone  at  Tullagh  was  the  monument  of  some  former  chief,  and 
the  carvings  representing  three  shields  were  the  symbols  of  his  name, 
rank,  and  mbe,  similar  to  the  distinctive  marks,  called  ''  Totems,"  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians  of  the  present  day.  I  subsequently 
visited  the  old  graveyard  of  Bathmichael,  which  is  about  half  a  mfle  from 
Tullagh,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  two  inscribed  monuments  the  late 
Br.  Fetrie  gives  an  account  of  in  the  ^*  Dublin  Examiner"  for  October, 
1816,  and  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  limerick.  I  found  in  the  grave- 
yard no  less  than  six  of  these  stones,  all  of  them  but  two  so  defaced  that 
little  is  to  be  seen  but  the  centre  cups  and  parts  of  the  rings.  The  two 
I  first  mentioned  are  now  used  as  modem  head-stones,  and  probably,  as 
Dr.  Fetrie  states,  formed  once  the  one  monument.  The  rings  compos- 
ing the  groups  on  these  stones  are  pretty  well  defined,  but  not  at  aU  so 
perfect  or  regular  as  those  on  the  stone  at  Tullagh,  nor  have  they  the 
bosses  in  their  centre. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  from  the  number  of  these  stones  at 
Bathmichael,  that  at  a  remote  period  of  this  idand's  history  there 
existed,  either  there  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a  burial  place  of  note ; 
and,  further,  from  the  fact  that  the  stones  vary  so  much  in  size,  some 
having  only  the  remains  of  one  group  of  rings,  and  no  room  for  any 
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more,  others  having  two,  and  only  one  with  three  groups,  as  the  one 
at  Tullagh,  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rank  and  station 
of  those  buried  were  denoted  by  the  numbers  of  the  groups  or  rings  on 
each  monumental  stone,  as  also  by  the  number  of  the  rings  in  each  indivi- 
dual group.  But  these  are  only  conjectures,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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XXXVII. — On  the  Iiuoikast  Boots  of  Nijmbrical  Equations,  with 
AW  ImrESTioATiozr  and  Proof  of  Newton's  Ettle.  By  J.  B,  Youno, 
£sq.,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College. 

[Read  November  9,  1868.] 

( I )  Let  the  general  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  with  numerical  coef- 
ficients, he  represented  by 

A^^tA^^tT^  +  -4^a«*-«  +....  +  A^  +  ^lar  +  ^0  =  0  .  .  .  [7], 

and  let  it  be  transformed  into  another  by  substituting  a;  +  r  for  x. 
Then  if  r  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  second  coefficient  in 
the  transformed  equation  shall  be  zero,  the  third  coefficient  will  be 
found  to  be 

A^    n{n-l)fA^,A* 

il«    ~       2       [nAj' 

consequently,  if  the  sign  of  this  third  coefficient  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  transformed  equation, — the  middle 
term  being  zero,  will  satisfy  the  condition  of  De  Gua,*  and  will  there- 
fore imply  the  existence  of  at  least  one  pair  of  imaginsiry  roots  in  the 
transformed,  and  therefore  of  one  pair  also  in  the  original  equation. 
Hence,  multiplying  this  third  coefficient  by  the  positive  quantity 
2nA^,  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  wiU  be  indicated,  provided  the  first 
three  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation  satisfy  the  condition 

2nA^2An>(n-l)A\.i  ....  [1]. 

(2)  If  the  order  of  the  coefficients  in  [/]  be  reversed,  we  shall 
have  an  equation  the  roots  of  which  will  be  the  reciprocals  of  the 
roots  of  r/J  :  the  existence  of  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  either  equa- 
tion implies  therefore  the  existence  of  a  pair,  the  reciprocals  of  those 
roots,  in  the  other.  Consequently  the  criterion  [1]  may  be  applied,  as 
a  test,  as  well  to  the  last  tluree  coefficients  of  [/]  as  to  the  first  three ; 
80  that  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  [/]  will  equally  be  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  the  condition 

2»^o-4,>(n-l)A,«  ...  .[2] 

be  satisfied* 

I  (3)  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  if  a  limiting  or  derived  equation 
have  imaginary  roots,  the  primitive  equation  must  also  have  imaginary 
roots, — as  many  at  least :  taking,  therefore,  the  several  limiting  equa- 
tions, deri?ed  one  after  another,  each  from  the  immediately  preceding, 
in  the  usual  way,  [/]  being  the  primitive,  and  applying  the  criterion 

*  Confoxmablj  to  usage,  I  have  called  thu  "  the  condition  of  De  Gua ;"  bat  it  is 
implied  in  the  Role  of  Newton,  pablished  many  years  before  the  reeearches  of  De  Goa 
appeared. 
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[2]  to  the  last  three  coefficients  of  each,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  series  of 
conditions  which  here  follow ;  and  the  eadstenoe  of  any  one  of  these 
conditions  will  imply  the  existence  of  at  least  one  pair  of  imaginary 
roots  in  the  primitiye  equation. 

Condiiians  ofitnaginaty  roots  in  [/j. 
2nA^At>  (»-l)-4,« 

4(n-2)i4,ii4>3(»-3)il,»  ...  [3] 
6(n- 3)i4,^5>4(»i-4).i4». 


2nA^iAn>{n^  l)A*n-v 

(4)  From  a  mere  inspection  of  this  gronp  of  conditions,  it  is  ohvioas 
that  all  are  comprehended  in  the  general  formula 

(m  +  I)  (»  -  m  - 1)  A^iA^x  >  m{n  -  m)  A*^  ....  [4], 

where  m  is  the  exponent  of  a;  in  the  middle  one  of  any  three  oonse- 
cutiye  terms  of  the  equation  [/]].  And  from  this  general  formula  we 
at  once  see  that  the  difference  of  the  numerical  multipliers 


(m  +  1)  (»  -  m  -  1),  and  m(n  -  f») 

is  always  the  same  for  the  same  yalue  of  n,  namely,  n  +  1  •     We  xoaj 
therefore  express  the  above  conditions  somewhat  differently,  thus : — 

[(n  -  1)  +  (n  +  I)]  AoA^  >   (»  -  1)  A,* 
[2(»i  -  2)  +  (n  +  1)]  AiA^  >  2(n  -  2)  A^^ 
[3(n  -  3)  +  (»  +  1)]  A^A^>  3(n  -  3)  A*,  .  .  [5] 
[4(n  -  4)  +  (n  +  1)]  A,A,  >  4(n  -  4)  A,^ 


[(ft  -  1)  +  (n+  1)]  ^^^.  >  («  -  1)  AJ., ; 

so  that  the  multiplier  for  the  square  of  the  middle  term  of  any  triad  of 
terms,  increased  by  the  constant  number  n  +  1,  will  always  be  the  mul- 
tiplier for  the  product  of  the  extreme  terms ;  and  therefore,  in  applying 
the  tests,  it  will  usually  be  the  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
squares  first.  . 

(6)  It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  inequalities,  for  an  equation  of 
the  ntb.  degree,  are  n  -  I  in  number ;  and  from  the  general  expression 
[4]  we  see  that  the  multiplier  whidi  enters  the  middle  term  of  each  oi 
the  two  completed  series  of  terms,  when  n  is  even,  or  the  number  oi 
terms  in  each  completed  series  odd,  is  always  a  square  number  :  tbosr 
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putting  2m  for  n,  the  middle  term  will  be  the  mth,  and  therefore,  by 
the  general  form  referred  to,  the  proper  multii^ers  will  be 

(in  +  1)  (2j»  -  «i  -  1)  =  (w  + 1)*,  and  m{2m  -  j»)  =  m\ 

Of  course,  since  the  multipliers  in  each  completed  series  taken  in 
order  firom  first  to  last  are  the  same  as  when  taken  in  order  from  last 
to  first,  the  product  of  the  extremes,  as  also  of  any  two  multipliers 
equidistant  from  the  extremes,  will  be  a  square  number. 

(6)  If  in  any  one  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  first  member 
should  be  equal  to,  instead  of  greater  than,  the  second,  a  pair  of  ima- 
ginary roots  will  still  be  implied.  For  in  that  case,  not  only  does  the 
second  coefficient  vanish  in  the  equation  in  which  the  condition 
of  equality  has  place,  but  the  third  coefficient  also — ^the  general  ex- 
pression above,  for  the  third  coefficient,  being  then  zero;  and  we  know 
that  consecutive  zeros  always  imply  imaginary  roots. 

(7)  Any  one  of  the  group  of  conditions  [31,  involving  three  conse- 
cutive coefficients  of  the  primitive  equation  f /I,  being  taken,  if  that 
condition  hold  or  fidl,  it  will,  in  like  manner,  hold  or  ful  for  the  terms 
involving  the  same  three  coefficients  in  every  Umiting  equation  derived 
from  the  primitive.     This  is  proved  as  follows: — 

The  general  expression  for  any  triad  of  consecutive  terms  in  [7]  is 

The  triad  derived  from  this  is 

(m  +  1)  A^^ar  +  m  A„^^  +  (m  -  1)  A^x^r^, 

and  the  property  affirmed  is — that  according  as  the  condition  in  [4] 
holds  or  fitils  for  the  above  primitive  triad,  so  will  the  following  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  derived  triad  replaces  the  former,  hold  or  fail, 
namdy,  the  condition 

m{n  -  lii^2)  (m  -  I)  (m  +  I)  A^,  A^^  >  (m  - 1)  (n  -m-1)  {mA^)\ 
or,  expunging  the  factors  common  to  both  sides,  the  condition 

(n - m-2)  («t  + 1)  A^x  -4^,  >  m(» -  m -  1  )A\. 

Por,  it  being  remembered  that,  for  the  triad  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  n  - 1,  and  not  n  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  primitive  triad),  we  must  put  »  - 1  forn  in  this  expression :  its 
form  will  then  be 


(»-l  -f»-2)(i»+  l)-4^,-4«^,  >m(»-l  -'m^\)A*^ 
which  is  the  same  as 


(m  +  1)  (n  -  m  -  1)  A^iA^x  >  m(n  -  m)  A^^ 

that  is,  it  is  identical  with  the  form  [4].  And,  as  a  corollaiy  to  this 
theoiem,  it  follows  that  when  the  two  expressions  [3]  are  equal  instead 
of  unequal  for  any  triad  in  a  derived  equation,  they  must  be  equal  for 
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tbe  comeponding  triad  in  the  preoeding  equation,  and  conyenely ;  and 
from  this  it  farther  follows  that  in  the  development  of  {x  +  a)%  all  the 
triads  most  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equality.  For  they  are  all  satisfied 
in  the  case 

(«  +  »)•-«»  +  BaoB^  +  3a'a?  +  a', 

and  consequently,  from  the  aboTe  inference,  all  (except  the  last  triad, 
which  has  no  correspondent  here)  must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  eqaa- 
lity  in 

(«  +  «)*««*  +  4ax^  +  6fl'aj'  +  4ii^«  +  «*, 

of  which  the  former  multiplied  by  4  is  the  derived  equation ;  and  thence 
the  conditions  of  equality  are  satisfied  in  (x  +  a)^,  {»  +  a)\  &c.,  by 
whatever  factors  these  be  multiplied.  And  since  in  each  case  the  last 
triad  always  satisfies  the  same  condition  as  the  first,  it  follows  that  all 
the  triads  in  the  development  oiAJ^x  +  a)*  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
equality ;  and  this  development  being  fixed  in  form,  these  tests  of  equa- 
lity may  be  employed  to  ascertain  whether  a  polynomial  is  really  the 
development  of  a  binomial,  or  of  a  binomial  multiplied  by  a  factor,  or 
not. 

(8)  From  the  theorem  just  established,  we  see  that  whatever  ima- 
ginary roots  the  conditions  [3]  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  existence  oi 
in  the  equation  \I\  these  roots  always  have  a  peculiar  character ;  they 
are  distinguished  from  other  imaginary  roots  in  this, — ^namely,  that 
on  account  of  their  entrance  into  the  primitive  equation,  imaginarity*is 
necessarily  transmitted  to  the  first  derived  equation,  thence  to  the  se- 
cond derived  equation,  and  so  on,  till  one  of  the  three  coefficients  of  the 
primitive,  which  supply  the  condition  [3],  disappears,  as  it  at  length 
must  do  in  the  process  of  successive  denvation.  As  long  as  the  three 
coefficients  fulfilling  one  of  the  conditions  [3]  are  all  preserved  in  the 
subsequent  equations,  so  long  will  each  of  those  equations  have  a  pair 
of  imaginary  roots.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  this  particular  dass  of 
imaginary  roots,  it  is  true  not  only  that  a  pair  in  any  derived  equation 
implies,  of  necessity,  the  entrance  of  a  pair  in  the  primitive,  but,  con- 
versely, that  a  pair  in  the  primitive  necessitates  a  pair  in  every  denv^ 
equation  down  to  that  one  from  which  the  third  coefficient  in  the  primi- 
tive triad  has  disappeared. 

With  other  imaginary  pairs,  that  is,  with  those  pairs  the  existence 
of  which  is  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  conditions  [3],  the  case  is  oif* 
ferent:  we  know  that  the  equartion  may  have  imaginary  ^^  ^ 
yet  not  transmit  imaginarity  to  any  of  the  equations  derived  vtoia. 
it — ^the  roots  of  these  may  all  be  realj  if  a  pair  of  them  be  im«" 
ginary,  then,  indeed,  a  pair  also  imaginary  must  necessarily  ^^ 

♦  This  term,  »*  imaginarity,**  is  not  employed  by  English  algebraists :  its  wi^^Vjl^*! 
hnaginariti^  is,  howerer,  of  freqaent  occnmnce  in  French  works,  and  deeerves  to  be  i  - 
ported  into  oar  language. 
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tlie  primitiye  eqnation;  but  the  converse  of  this  is  not  tme,  except 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  noticed  above ;  that  is,  except  when 
the  original  coefficients  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  [3].  It 
is  exclusively  with  this  class  of  imaginary  roots  that  we  propose  at  pre- 
sent to  deal :  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do^at  least  till  notice  is  given — 
with  any  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  an  equation,  the  existence  of  which 
roots  is  not  discoverable  from  the  mere  coefficients  of  that  equation 
when  submitted  to  the  tests  of  imaginarity  marked  [3]  or  [5]  at 
page  344. 

It  may  be  weU  to  give  a  specific  name  to  pairs  of  imaginary  roots 
of  this  class :  we  shell  call  them  primary  pairs ;  and  the  conditions 
[3]  or  [5],  by  which  their  entrance  into  an  equation  is  discovered, 
are  merely  the  embodiment  in  formulse  of  these  verbal  statements, 
namely  : 

For  a  primary  pair  to  exist,  either,  Ist,  the  second  term  of  the  pro- 
posed equation  must  vanish  (for  the  proper  transformation)  between 
like  signs;  or,  2Dd,  the  second  term  in  the  reciprocal  of  the  pro- 
posed, or  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  derived  equations,  must  vanish 
between  like  signs. 

Of  course,  as  already  proved  at  (7),  when  the  second  term  in  the 
direct  primitive  vanishes  between  like  signs,  that  is,  when  the  condition 
Q]  has  place,  the  second  term  will  also  vanish  from  every  derived 
equation,  down  to  the  quadratic,  inclusive.  But  the  condition  [2], 
supplied  by  the  final  triad  of  terms  in  the  primitive,  will  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  first  derived  equation,  since  the  last  term  A^  will  not 
enter  that  equation ;  but  whatever  intermediate  triads  in  the  primitive 
satisfy  l^e  conditions  [3],  these  triads,  one  after  another,  must  become 
final  triads  eventually,  in  some  of  the  derived  equations ;  and  the  con- 
ditions [3]  being  satined  for  the  corresponding  triads  in  the  primitive, 
they*  must  be  satisfied  for  these  also,  as  proved  at  (7).  The  second 
term,  therefore,  in  the  reciprocal  of  every  such  derived  equation  must 
vanish  between  like  signs. 

(10)  Such  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  exclusively  and  invariably 
attendant  upon  the  entrance  of  primary  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  into  an 
equation.  As  to  the  number  of  such  pairs,  when  two  or  more  of  the 
conditions  [3]  are  satisfied,  or  as  to  whether  more  than  one  pair  can 
ever  be  safely  inferred,  however  many  of  these  conditions  are  satisfied — 
these  are  points  in  reference  to  which  nothing  can  be  determined  at 
thia  stage  of  the  inquiry,  except  the  fact  that  in  a  cubic  equation, 
though  both  the  triads  furnished  by  its  four  terms  should  equally  satisfy 
the  condition  of  primary  pairs,  yet  only  one  pair  of  imaginary  roots  can 
enter  the  equation.  A  single  illustration  of  the  fact,  in  an  equation  of 
higher  degree  than  the  third,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  fulfilment  of 
consecutive  conditions  [3],  how  many  soever,  does  not  imply,  of  neces- 
sity, more  than  one  pair  of  imaginary  roots.     Thus,  take  die  equation 

4a;*  -  9j:»  +  8«*  -  4r  +  8  «  0, 
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all  the  triads  of  which  latiefy  the  oonditioiis  [3],*  namelj, 

1st  2ii  X 4  X  8  >  (n-  1)9%  that  ia»  256  >  243 
2nd.  3(fi  -  1)9  X  4  >  2(ft  -  2)8',  „  824  >  256 
3rd.  4(n-  2)8  x  8  >  3(n  -  3)4«,       „       612  >    48 

and  yet,  only  two  of  the  four  roots  are  imaginary ;  a  real  root  lies  be- 
tween 0  and  |.   For  diminishing  each  root  by  -5,  we  haye 

1  -  2-25    +2         -  1  +  ^C'S 

•5       -     -875       -5625  -  '21875 


-  1-75     +  1125  -  -4375  -  -01875 

the  change  of  sign  showing  that  a  root  lies  between  0  and  '5.  We  shall 
find,  upon  trial,  that  the  first  figure  of  this  root  is  '4. 

This  example  clearly  enough  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions [3],  one  after  another,  without  interruption,  by  the  successire 
triads  of  an  equation,  is  no  proof  that  more  than  a  single  pair  of  imagi- 
nary roots  enter ;  one  pair  there  necessarily  must  be ;  other  pairs  there 
may  be,  but  there  are  not  other  pairs  necessarily.  If  the  absolute 
number  in  the  foregoing  equation  had  been  1*4,  or  any  greater  number, 
instead  of  the  number  *8,  all  the  roots  would  have  been  imaginary, 
although  only  two  imaginary  roots  could  have  been  indicated  by  the 
preceding  tests ;  for  the  coefficients  would  then  hare  satisfied  the  con- 
dition 

which  has  place  only  when  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  imaginary, 
as  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

(11)  Let  the  general  equation  of  the  fourth  degree^  with  the  last 
term  positive,  be  put  in  the  form 

Then,  if />  be  taken  equal  to  ^i'  -f  ^Aq,  the  second  of  these  qua- 
dratic expressions,  being  a  square,  will  be  positive  (or  zero)  for  every 
real  value  of  x ;  and  the  first  will  be  always  positive  also,  that  is,  aU 
the  roots  of  the  equation  will  be  imaginary,  if 


*  If  the  fourth  term  were  +  4;r,  instead  of  -  4x,  the  first  and  last  triads  would  each 
stiU  satisfy  the  conditions ;  bnt  the  middle  triad  woald  fail.  Tet,  as  the  imaginaiy  rooCa 
indicated  by  the  first  triad  are  indicated  in  the  poeitf  ve  region  of  the  roots,  and  the  ima- 
ginary roots  indicated  in  the  last  triad  would  then  be  indicated  in  the  negative  region, 
we  should  know  that  the  two  pidrs  of  roots  are  distinct.  As  it  is,  however,  all  the  roots 
are  indicated  in  the  positire  region. 
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or,  ^A^.  -  ^'  >  A,\ 

Ao 

or,  {4A4At  - A\)Ao>  A44'i*' 

And  all  the  roots  will  still  be  imaginary  if  the  sign  «  replace  the  sign 
>,  since  each  of  the  two  component  parts  of  the  equation,  in  the  aboTe 
fixrm,  will  then  be  a  positiye  square. 

(12)  As  implied  in  the  title  of  it,  one  object  of  the  present  com- 
munication is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  rule  proposed  by  I^ewton, 
in  the  Aritkmetiea  Universalk^  for  determining  the  number  of  imaginary 
roots  in  an  equation,  wheneyer  the  coefficients  of  that  equation  have  cer* 
tain  specified  relations  among  themselves — the  relations,  in  fact,  which 
are  among  those  exhibited  in  the  conditions  [3],  at  page  344.  In  those 
equations,  in  which  no  one  of  these  conditions  is  satisfied  by  the  co- 
efficients, Newton's  rule  is  of  no  avail ;  although,  notwithstanding  the 
non-fulfilment  of  any  of  the  conditions  adverted  to,  the  equation  may 
have  even  all  its  roots  imaginary.  Yet,  restricted  as  it  thus  is  to  the 
class  of  roots  which  we  have  caUed  primary  pairs,  when  two  or  more 
of  such  pairs  enter  an  equation,  the  rule  will  frequently  enable  us  to 
detect  their  presence ;  while  the  criteria  [3]  alone,  how  many  soever 
of  them  might  be  satisfied  by  the  coefficients,  could  never  assure  us  of 

.  the  existence  of  more  than  a  single  pair.    By  the  aid  of  the  general 
theorem  at  (7),  Newton's  Rule  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows: — 

(13)  Eetuming  to  the  primitive  equation  ^/],  suppose  we  were  to 
deduce  from  it  the  several  limiting  equations  in  order :  we  know  that 
the  coefficients  A^^  Ay,  A^,  &c.,  would  disappear  one  after  another,  the 
leading  coefficient.  An,  being  the  only  one  that  would  be  retained  at 
the  end  of  the  operation.  Suppose,  now,  the  order  of  the  coefficients 
to  be  reversed,  as  well  in  the  primitive  as  in  each  of  these  derived  equa- 
tions, and  that  then  the  series  of  limiting  equations  be  deduced  from 
each  of  these,  tiU  we  arrive  at  a  limiting  equation  of  the  third  degree ; 
then,  leaving  blanks  for  whatever  numerical  factors  may  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  coefficients  by  this  process  of  derivation,  the  derived 
cubic  equations  will  be 


[      ]^o^+[ 

A^  ■\' 


:\A^-^i 

[  ^  V  + 


]il^+[    ^A. 


A^-v 


A, 
A, 


0 
0 
0 


. .  [//] 


Now,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  are  not  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  numerical  quantities  are  which  would  correctly  fill  up  these  blanks ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  we  know,  from  the  property  estab- 
lished at  (7),  that,  if  we  were  to  apply  to  each  of  these  cubics  the  cri- 
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terion  of  imaginary  roots,  n  being  equal  to  3,  be  the  wanting  numbers 
whatever  they  may,  we  should  obtain  the  very  same  conditionB  [3] 
which  the  original  coefBcients  Ao,  Ai,  A^,  &c.,  supply;  each  condition 
here  being  the  same  as  that  condition  there,  into  which  the  same  triad 
of  original  coefficients  enters.  JTere,  howeyer,  we  see  that  the  last  triad 
of  terms  in  any  cubic  always  inyolyes  the  same  coefficients  of  [7^  as 
the  first  triad  in  the  cubic  next  following ;  so  that,  if  the  criterion  of 
imaginary  roots  be  satisfied  by  the  last  three  terms  of  one  cubic,  it  must 
be  satisfied  by  the  first  three  of  the  next,  and  vice  versd.  As  a  cubic 
equation  cannot  have  more  than  one  pair  of  imaginary  roots,  it  follows 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  by  any  two  consecutiye  sets  of 
three  terms  of  the  primitive  equation  implies,  of  necessity,  but  one  pair 
of  imaginary  roots  in  that  equation. 

When,  however,  each  of  the  two  triads  of  a  cubic  equation  indicates 
imaginary  roots,  the  concurring  indications  imply  a  distinct  peculiarity 
in  the  pair  of  roots  thus  indicated.  The  peculiarity  is  this,  namely, 
that  not  only  does  their  entrance  cause  the  second  term  of  the  cubic 
equation  to  vanish  between  like  signs,  but  the  entrance  of  their  reci- 
procals, in  the  reciprocal  equation,  causes  also  the  second  term  of  thai 
equation  to  vanish  between  like  signs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  second  term 
vanishes  between  like  signs,  whether  the  coefficients  be  taken  in  the 
order  proposed  or  in  the  reverse  order. 

When  the  first  triad  of  terms  satisfies  the  condition  of  imaginary 
roots,  and  the  second  triad  fails,  the  reciprocal  pair  is  not  thus  indicated ; 
when  the  second  triad  satisfies  the  condition,  and  the  first  fails,  it  is  in 
the  reciprocal  equation  alone  that  the  second  term  vanishes  between 
like  signs.  And  it  is,  moreover,  only  when  such  evanescence  takes 
place  in  the  reciprocal  equation  that  imaginarity  is  necessarily  conveyed 
from  the  one  cubic  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  in  the  contrary  case,  tiiat 
is,  when  the  final  triad  fails  to  satisfy  the  condition,  is  imaginarity  not 
necessarily  conveyed  to  the  next  cubic,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
veyed under  any  circumstances  whatever.  In  no  single  instance  is  a 
pair  of  roots  in  a  cubic  imaginary,  either  primary  or  non-primary, 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  final  triad  in  the  preceding  cubic  being 
what  it  is,  unless  that  preceding  triad  itself  satisfies  the  condition  of 
imaginarity.     This  may  be  proved  as  follows  :«- 

(14)  Let  the  cubic  equation  be 

A'^  +  AV  +  A\a?+ ^'o  =  0. 
in  which  the  leading  triad  of  terms,  supplied  by  the  final  triad  of  the 
immediately  antecedent  cubic  in  [//]»  fails  to  satisfy  the  condition  at 
[3] ;  and  let  it  be  transformed  into 

by  the  removal  of  the  first  coefficient,  and  the  second  term  ;  p  will  then 
be  necessarily  negative,  by  the  hypothesis.     Now  it  is  known  that 

1.  If       [  -  ^  I  >  f  -|- } ,  the  roots  will  all  be  real  and  unequal. 
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3.  If       ( ^  "f*  J"  {  9  ) »  *^®  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^®  '®*^»  *°^  ^^^  °^ 
thasi  equal. 

The  Becond  of  these  conditions  shows  that,  in  the  proposed  hypo- 
thesis, the  three  coefficients,  A'^,  A\^  A\,  can  never  alone  suffice  to 
introduce  imaginary  roots  into  the  complete  cubic,  since  that  condition 
implies  that  a  suitable  value  of  ^,  and  consequently  ofA'^  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  such  introduction*  Hence  the  final  triad  of  one  of  the 
cubics  ri7]*can  never  introduce  imaginarity  into  the  cubic' next  follow- 
ing, unless  that  triad  itself  satisfies  the  condition  of  imaginarity.  On  the 
other  handy  whenever  the  triad  does  satisfy  that  condition,  no  value  of 
the  absolute  term  (or  q)  can  ever  prevent  imaginary  roots  from  enter- 
ing the  cubic  to  which  that  triad  is  transferred ;  that  is,  under  this  con- 
dition imaginarity  is  of  necessity  introduced  by  the  former  cubic  into 
the  latter,  let  q,  or  A'^^,  in  this  latter  cubic,  be  whatever  it  may :  it  may 
indeed  be  anything  or  nothing,  p  being  necessarily  positive ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  sign  of  j;  it  is,  and  on  this  account  solely,  that  two  of  the 
roots  are  of  necessity  imaginary ;  the  value  or  sign  of  q  (and  therefore 
of  A'o)  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter. 

(15)  It  thus  follows  that  when  in  any  cubic  equation 

^',  x^^  A'iX^-^A'iX-^  A'o  =  0, 
the  condition 

3  A',  A',  <  AV  .  .  .  .  [»]* 

has  place,  it  is  impossible  that  imaginary  roots  can  enter  independentiy 
of  l3ie  value  of  A'^;  so  that  imaginarity  can  never  be  introduced 
into  the  cubic  (if  the  absolute  term  A'o  be  arbitrary),  whatever  values 
we  may  give  to  the  three  leading  coefficients,  provided  only  the  condi- 
tion [a]  is  preserved.    But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  is 

3  A',  A',  >  AV  .  .  .  .  [*], 

then  it  is  impossible  that  imaginary  roots  can  be  excluded,  let  A\ 
take  whatever  value  it  may ;  that  is,  under  the  condition  [6],  imaginary 
roots  must  enter  the  equation  independentiy  of  the  value  of  A'q,  The 
first  of  these  two  conclusions  is  that  to  which  attention  is  here  more 
especially  invited.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  inference  which 
it  is  our  main  object  here  to  deduce,  that  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  transferenoe  of  the  final  triad  of  any  one  of  the  cubics  [ZT]  to  the 
position  of  leading  triad  of  the  cubic  next  following  ean  never  be  a 


*  The  general  condition  2nAn-2<(**-^  l)^>fi.if  obvioaaly  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  cubic,  the  particular  condition  in  the  text ;  and  it  is  farther  obTioos,  from  the  group 
of  conditionB  [5],  that  whenever  the  exponent  n  is  odd,  the  multipliers  are  each  of  them 
even,  and  therefore  divisible  by  2. 
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tranamiasion  of  imaginaiity,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  if  the  triad 
Batisfy  the  oondition  [a] ;  a  truth  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  obTioos 
from  the  first  of  the  formulaB  at  ( 1 4) ;  for  removing  the  middle  term  of  the 
transferred  triad,  the  resulting  p  is  necessarily  negative;  and  therefore, 
by  merelv  altering  the  value  of  ^  (that  is  of  A!^^  if  it  be  found  to  need 
altering  n>r  the  purpose,  without  meddling  with  &e  transferred  triad,  all 
the  roots  may  always  be  made  real ;  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  trans- 
ference of  die  triad  ever  involved  conveyance  of  imaginarity.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  if  each  of  these  two  cubics  has 
imaginary  roots— the  second,  in  virtue  of  its^no/  triad  alone,  satisfying 
the  condition  of  a  primary  pair — the  two  pafts  must  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  ano&er :  the  entrance  of  the  second  pair  cannot  possibly 
be  a  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  first  pair. 

(16)  Let  now  the  first  of  these  two  cubics,  taken  from  [/7^,  be  re* 
presented  by  C-  0,  and  the  second  by  C^ «  0 ;  the  imaginary  pair  in  the 
former  by  I^  and  the  imaginary  pair  in  the  latter  by  I\ ;  then,  as  just 
seen,  the  entrance  of  /|  into  the  cubic  C| «  0  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
entrance  of  /into  C=  0,  but  is  entirely  independent  of  the  entrance  of 
/.  Calling  the  two  reciprocal  equations  frt>m  which  these  cubics  have 
been  respectively  deduced  i^a  0,  and  Rx »  0,  we  may,  by  reversing  the 
process  by  which  C  has  been  derived  ftx>m  R^  derive  this  latter  froim.  the 
former,  adding  in  at  each  reverse  step  that  particular  constant  (or  final 
term)  which  in  the  direct  step  was  made  to  disappear.  In  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fourth  degree,  the  result  of  the  first  step  from  Cy  there  enters 
an  imaginary  pair — a  primary  pair,  necessarily  and  exclusively  depen- 
dent for  its  character  as  such  upon  the  pair  in  C7=  0. 

But  the  pair  in  Cj  «*  0  is  no<  dependent  for  its  imaginarity  on  this  pair 
in  the  biquadratic ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  dependent  on  the  pair  in 
C=0,  which  it  is  not  In  like  manner,  the  equation  of  the  fiiflh 
deg^ree,  in  the  next  reverse  step,  has  an  imaginary  pair  dependent  on 
the  before-mentioned  pair  in  the  preceding  rewdt,  and  there^re  on  the 
pair  in  C  =  0 :  the  pair  in  (7i  a  o  is  theiefore  equally  independent  of 
ihit  pair ;  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  reverse  steps  up  to  jB  «  0,  that 
is,  there  is  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  £  =  0,  of  which  the  imaginary 
pair  in  Ci  B  0,  derived  from  ^i  =  0,  is  independent 

But  imaginary  roots  can  enter  i2i  »  0  only  as  a  oonsequenee  of  ima- 
ginary roots  entering  12  »  0 ;  and  imaginary  roots  can  enter  C|  =  0  only 
as  a  consequence  of  imaginary  roots  entering  22^  «>  0 ;  and  tkirefore  only 
as  a  consequence  of  imaginary  roots  entering  i2  »  0. 

But  it  was  shown  that  the  pair  in  Ci  ~  0  does  not  enter  as  a  oonfle*> 
quence  of  that  particular  pair  in  ^  «  o,  of  which  the  pair  in  C  b  0  (in 
the  reverse  process  of  derivation)  is  the  source :  henoe  the  pair  in  C|  ^^  0 
must  be  the  consequence  of  some  other  pair  in  J2  <=  0 ;  which  equation 
has  therefore  at  least  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots.  Consequently  the 
primitive  equation  has  at  least  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots. 

The  particular  imaginary  pair  in  the  equation  i2  =  0,  here  adverted 
to,  is  that  pair  the  entrance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  evanescence  of 
the  second  term  of  the  equation  R  =  (i  between  like  signs  :  in  other 
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irordfl,  if  r  be  the  tmmibnning  factor  by  which  the  Becond  term  is  re- 
moYed,  the  imaginary  pair,  traceable  to  the  pair  in  the  cubic  (7  «  0,  is 
indicated  between  r  -  ^  and  r  +  2 ;  since  it  is  the  leading  triad  of  E  that 
fblfils  the  condition — ^the  same  condition,  by  (7),  as  that  fulfilled  by 
the  leading  triad  of  C  No  doubt,  in  certain  cases,  other  coefficients, 
besides  the  second  coefficient,  may  also  yanish  between  like  signs  for 
the  same  transformation  (r),  and  other  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  be  in- 
dicated between  r-  £  and  r  +  ^.  But,  by  taking  account  of  only  a 
single  pair,  in  all  circnmstances — the  pair,  namely,  that  would  neces- 
sarilj  be  an  imaginary  pair,  though  any  or  all  of  the  coefficients  in  R, 
after  the  leading  triad,  were  changed— we  restrict  ourselres,  as  we 
onght,  to  that  pair  alone,  the  imaginarity  of  which  is  conveyed,  in  the 
reTerse  process,  through  all  the  intermediate  equations,  from  C  «  0,  up 
to  2?  s  0,  regardless  of  whatever  other  imaginary  pairs  may  be,  as  it 
were,  picked  up  and  absorbed  into  the  equation  in  its  progress  towards 
completion  from  Cto  R.  Whatever  modifications  thia  pair  may  under- 
go from  changes  in  the  coefficients  after  the  third  term,  its  character  as 
an  imaginary  pair  in  ^  =  0  is  still  preserved,  and  it  continues  through- 
out to  be  indicated  between  r  -  £  and  r  +  d. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  foregoing  reasoning  22,  is  re- 
garded  as  derived  from  C  (after  restoring  at  each  step  the  &ctor  pre- 
viously expunged)  by  the  process  of  integration^  as  we  may  for  the 
moment  eaU  it :  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  general  integral,  at 
each  step  that  oWes  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pair  in  (7 » 0  ,*  in  other  words,  that  although  the  constant 
completing  any  integral  be  taken  of  any  arbitrary  value,  even  zero,  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roots— primary  roots,  resulting  from  the  pair  in 
C7«  0,  must  still  enter.  The  constants  actually  introduced  are  each  of 
assigned  value,  because  a  specific  equation,  22  =  0,  with  assigned  coeffi- 
cients, is  ultimately  to  be  deduced.  The  constants,  added  one  after 
another,  as  the  derivation  (or  integration)  proceeds,  may  cause  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  imaginary  pairs,  as  just  noticed;  but  none  of 
ihsee  pairs  are  traceable  to  the  pair  in  C-  0 ;  and  a  pair  traceable  to  the 
pcdr  in  C  =  0  would  still  enter  each  of  the  ascending  equations,  though 
no  constants  at  all  were  introduced. 

(17)  From  what  has  now  been  shown,  we  see — always  bearing  the 
general  property  (7)  in  mind — that  the  search  after  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent primary  pairs  in  the  equation  [71  may  be  converted  into  a 
eearch  after  the  independent  primary  pairs  in  the  group  of  cubic 
equations  [77] ;  for  although,  in  applying  the  tests  [3]  to  each  of  these 
cubics,  n  is  equal  to  3,  yet  that  when  the  blanks  in  the  coefficients 
are  filled  up,  Uie  conditions,  unaffected  by  this  lower  value  of  the  ez- 
pcment,  become  the  very  same  as  those  marked  [3],  in  which  n  is  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  equation  from  which  these  cubics  have  been 
derived.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  group  [77] 
effectually  replaces  the  single  equation  [7],  with  this  advantage,  namely, 
that  as  the  individual  equations  [271  are  connected  together  so  that  the 
final  triad  of  coefficients  of  one  supplies  the  leading  triad  of  coefficients 
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of  the  eq^uation  next  following,  we  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  ima- 
ginarity  is  conveyed  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  After  the  first  triad 
of  [/]  (or  the  first  when  the  coefficients  are  reversed,  it  makes  no  diffe- 
rence) each  successive  triad  up  to  the  last  is  thus  repeated  in  [//] :  it 
is  this  triad— common  to  two  consecutive  cubics,  which  forms  the  con- 
necting link  mentioned,  and  which  causes  the  same  fulfilment  or  failure 
of  the  condition  fS],  in  the  leading  triad  of  the  second  of  these  cubica, 
as  in  the  final  tnad  of  the  first  And  this  is  the  only  connecting  link 
between  the  two :  in  other  respects  they  are  independent,  so  that  when. 
the  final  triad  of  a  cubic  (and  consequently  the  leading  triad  of  the  next 
succeeding  cubic)  fails  to  satisfy  the  condition  [^3],  and  the  final  triad 
of  this  succeeding  cubic  does  satisfy  that  condition,  an  imaginary  pair^ 
distinct  from  whatever  other  pair  or  pairs  have  been  inferred  from 
earlier  cubics  in  the  series,  must  enter  the  primitive  equation :  and  this 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  when  a  fulfilment  of  a  condition  [3]  by  a 
triad  of  the  coefficients  of  [/]  is  preceded  by  a  failure,  a  pair  of  primary 
roots,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  whatever  pairs  may  previously 
have  been  detected,  is  indicated  in  the  equation. 

(18)  But  before  the  passage  from  a  fulfilment  to  a  failure,  or  from 
a  failure  to  a  fulfilment,  there  may  have  been  a  continuous  succession 
of  such  fulfilments  or  failures  in  passing  from  cubic  to  cubic ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  in  proceeding  from  term  to  term  of  the  primitive 
equation.  From  these  uninterrupted  concurrences  we  cannot  infer 
anything,  as  to  additional  imaginary  pairs :  such  additional  pairs  may 
enter  the  primitive,  or  they  may  not ;  as  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in 
article  (10)  :  but  we  shall  always  be  on  the  safe  side-^that  is,  we  shall 
never  be  in  danger  of  inferring  more  pairs  than  really  enter — ^if  we 
always  regard  these  concurrences  as  merely  repeated  indications  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  succession  of  fulfilments  as  only  so 
many  concurring  proofs  of  the  existence  of  but  one  pair  of  imagi- 
nary roots,  and  the  succession  of  failures  as  indications  that  no  addi- 
tional imaginary  pair  is  to  be  inferred  so  long  as  the  fjEolures  remain  un- 
interrupted by  a  fulfilment. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  when  there  is  a  continuation  of  ful- 
filments, a  peculiar  character  is  impressed  upon  the  several  cubic  equa- 
tions [//],  as  already  adverted  to  at  (13)  :  the  triad  supplied  to  a  cubic 
by  the  antecedent  cubic,  imports  primary  imaginarity  simply ;  whilst 
the  triad  which  the  new  fourth  term  completes,  so  modifies  the  roots 
that,  whether  we  take  the  direct  or  the  reciprocal  equation,  the  second 
term  in  either  case  vanishes  between  like  signs;  and  imaginarity  cannot 
be  expelled,  whether  we  change  the  final  term  or  the  leading  term ;  it 
is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  both  triads  satisfying  the  condition  indepen- 
dently ;  and  is  as  much  a  consequence  of  one  triad  as  of  the  other.  In- 
dependent imaginarity  in  any  one  of  the  cubics  after  the  first  cubic 
can  be  inferred  only  when  the  imaginarity  is  due  exclusively  to  the 
final  triad,  and  may  therefore  be  expelled  from  the  equation  by  merely 
modifying  the  final  term,  that  is,  the  absolute  number  which  completes 
the  cubic*     Of  course  it  will  be  understood  throughout  these  remark  a 
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that  transference,  or  conveyance,  of  primary  imaginaritj  always  implies 
tranBference  of  a  triad  of  terms. 

(19)  From  what  has  now  been  established,  we  deduce  the  follow- 
ing role  for  determining  (at  least  approximately)  the  number  of  imagi- 
nary roots  in  a  nnmeri^  equation,  from  the  mere  examination  of  Ulo 
coefficients. 

Bulb  1.  Under  the  leading  term  of  the  equation,  write  the  sign 
plus,  as  the  first  of  a  row  of  signs. 

2.  Then,  taking  the  second  coeficient  of  the  equation  as  the  middle 
one  of  the  first  three  coefficients,  apply  to  those  three  the  proper  test 
[3]  or  ^6^.  If  the  condition  be  satisfied,  write  minus  under  the  second 
term  ;  if  it  be  not  satisfied,  write  pltu.  In  other  words,  plus  or  minus 
is  to  be  written  under  the  second  coefficient  according  as  its  square, 
multiplied  by  the  proper  factor,  is  greater  or  less  than  the  product  of  the 
adjacent  coefficients  multiplied  by  the  proper  factor. 

3.  Passing  to  the  third  coefficient;  take  that  as  the  middle  of  the 
two  adjacent  coefficients ;  and  apply,  in  like  manner,  the  next  follow- 
ing test ;  and  as  before,  annex  to  the  former  signs  minus,  or  phts,  ac- 
cording as  the  condition  holds  or  fails.  And  in  this  way  proceed  till  all 
the  coefficients  have  been  employed.  Then  as  many  changes  as  there 
are  in  this  completed  row  of  signs,  from  plus  to  minus  (not  from  minus 
to  plus),  so  many  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  must  enter  the  equation :  it 
may  have  more  pairs,  but  it  cannot  have  fewer. 

NoTB. — The  last  triad  of  coefficients  need  not  be  tested  whenever 
the  row  of  signs  already  written  down  terminates  in  a  minus  sign ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  test  for  the  last  triad  is  always  Qie  same 
as  that  for  the  first ;  for  the  last  but  one,  the  same  as  that  for  the 
second ;  and  so  on. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  for  fulfilments  in 
the  positive  region  of  the  roots  to  be  succeeded  by  fulfilments  in  the 
negative  region,  or  for  fulfilments  in  the  negative  region  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  fulfilments  in  the  positive  region,  without  a  separating 
failure ;  for  whether  permanencies  of  sign  in  the  equation,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  variations,  or  variations  by  permanencies,  the  sign  which  is 
the  termination  of  the  one  set,  and  the  commencement  of  the  other  set, 
must  evidently  always  have  the  sign  adjacent  to  it  on  the  one  side  of 
.  opposite  character  to  that  adjacent  to  it  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  the 
sign  written  under  the  middle  one  of  the  three  must  always  be  +. 
The  region,  therefore,  in  which  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  lies,  or  in 
which  the. pair  is  indicated,  is  sofficiently  marked  by  the  collocation  of 
signs  in  the  equation. 

(20)  The  following  are  applications  of  the  foregoing  rule: — 

1.  ar»  -  4«*  t  4a:»  -  2a:»  -  6a?  -  4  =  0 

+      +        -        +        + 

The  equation  has  one  pair  of  imaginary  roots,  at  least     By  the  rule  o 
Descartes,  there  are  but  three  roots  in  the  positive  region ;  two  of  these 
are  those  here  found  to  be  imaginary. 
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2.  3a?*  +  8x*  -  5x*  +  12a;«  -  7^:  +  9  =  0 
+         +        4-  - 

The  last  triad  here  need  not  be  tested,  as  the  row  of  ugns  already 
written  down  terminates  in  a  minus  sign.  One  pair  of  imaginary 
roots  is  detected  in  the  positive  region. 

3.  7«*-2ar»+8«»-6«+l7  =  0 

+        -        +        - 

In  this  equation  all  the  roots  are  imaginary. 

In  applying  the  tests  it  will  always  be  found  preferable  to  employ 
them  in  the  forms  marked  [5]  at  page  344.  The  multipliers  in  the 
right-hand  members  of  these  iforms  are  all  included  in  the  general  ex- 
pression m  {n-  m),  and  those  in  the  left-hand  members,  are  these  each 
increased  by  the  constant  numbern+l.  In  an  equation  of  a  high 
degree,  the  easiest  way  of  proceeding  will  be  to  place  under  the  second 
term  of  the  cquatiod  n-  1,  under  the  third  term  2  (tt-2),  under  the 
fourth  term  3  (n  -  8),  and  so  on;  in  other  words,  commencing  at  the 
second  term,  to  multiply  the  exponents  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  placing  the 
results  underneath;  remembering  that  these  numbers  will  recur  in 
reverse  order  when  the  middle  term,  or  the  first  of  the  two  middle 
terms,  is  reached :  each  will  be  the  multiplier  for  the  square  of  the 
term  under  which  it  is  placed ;  and  when  this  miiltiplier  is  increased 
by  the  constant  number  n  +  1,  that  is,  by  the  leading  exponent  p/fM 
1,  the  result  will  be  the  multiplier  for  the  product  of  Uie  two  extreme 
terms  of  the  triad  we  are  testing :  thus, 

4.  5^  -  2a;'  +  3a;«  -  24a:»  -  16«*  +  «»-4«»-2ic-60-0 

7         12       15         16       15      12       7 

These  numbers  are  the  multipliers  for  the  squares  of  the  coefficients 
immediately  above  them ;  and  those  for  the  product  of  the  extreme 
coefficients  of  the  triad,  found  by  adding  9  to  each  number,  are — 

16        21       24         25       24      21      16 

or,  expunging  common  factors,  the  two  rows  of  numbers  will  be  those 
here  underwritten : 

52*  -  2a?'  +  3a?*  -  24a?*  -  16a?*  +  ap*-4»>-2a?-60 
For  th$  iquareSj 

7        4         6  16        5       4        7 

For  the  products, 

16       7         8  25        8       7        16 

And  since 

16.5.3  <  7.2«,  7.2.24  >  4.3«,  -  8.3.16  <  5.24»,  -  25.24.1  <  16.16', 
8.16.4  >  6.1»,  -  7.1.2  <  4A\  and  16.4.60  >  7.2«, 

the  row  of  signs  will  be 

+    +    -    +    t-    +     - 
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80  that  the  equation  has  six  imaginary  roots.  As  the  last  term  of  the 
equation  is  negative,  the  two  remaining  roots  are  real — one  positive, 
and  the  other  negative. 

It  may  he  ohserved  here  that  when  the  extreme  terms  of  any  triad 
have  unlike  signs,  as  is  the  case  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  of 
the  triads  above,  it  may  always  be  passed  over ;  the  corresponding  sign 
in  the  row  of  signs  being  written  +,  to  imply  that  the  triad  in  ques- 
tion fails  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  imaginary  roots. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  accurate  calculation  of  the  two 
members  of  the  inequality  appealed  to  is  but  seldom  necessary.  Which 
of  these  two  members  is  in  excess  of  the  other  may,  in  most  instances, 
be  ascertained  at  a  glance. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  case  in  which  the  sign  of  inequality 
in  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  of  imaginary  roots  is  replaced  by  the  sign 
of  equality  is  not  adverted  to,  except  in  so  far  as  te  notice  (6),  that  one 
pair  at  least  is  then  implied.  There  is  another  case,  too,  namely,  that 
in  which  consecutive  zeros  occur  among  the  terms  of  equation,  which 
has  not  been  specially  considered  abova  The  two  cases  have  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  what  are  the 
inferences  which  these  peculiarities  justify.  We  shall  first  consider 
the  case  of  consecutive  zeros. 

(21) — 1.  When  there  are  eorteeeutive  suros.  If  all  tha  terms  between 
the  first  term  and  the  last  are  zeros,  as  in  the  equation 

A^  +  0  +  0  +  0  +  .. ..  +  0+iio  =  0...[l] 

the  exact  number  of  imaginary  roots  is  determinable  at  once ;  for  since 
then 


it  is  obvious  that  if  n  be  even,  and  Ao  negative,  there  will  be  just  two 
real  roots,  numerically  equal,  but  of  opposite  signs ;  and,  therefore, 
n-2  imaginary  roots ;  while  if  Aq  be  positive,  all  the  roots  will  be 
imaginary. 

But  if  n  be  odd,  then,  whether  Ao  be  negative  or  positive,  there 
will  be  only  one  real  root ;  and,  therefore,  n  -  1  imaginary  roots. 

The  terms  of  an  equation  of  degree  n,  being  n  +  1  in  number,  the 
foregoing  zeros  are  n  -  1  in  number.  Hence,  if  we  apply  the  rule  at 
paged55  tothe  equation[l]  above,  forthe  purpose  of  marking  the  number 
of  imaginary  pairs,  we  must  evidently  write  tninue  under  tihe  first  zero; 
and  then,  to  secure  conformity  with  the  foregoing  conclusions,  must 
write  the  signs  plus  and  minus  alternately,  till  the  last  zero  is  reached, 
the  sign  under  Which,  if  n  be  even,  must  always  be  the  opposite  of  the 
sign  oi  Aq:  but  if  n  be  odd,  this  sign  may  be  +  or  -  indifferently. 
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That 


^««««.{Y^«%^^!^--^«J,1:  indifferent!,. 

For  taking  account  of  the  leading  sign  +  in  the  underwritten  row  of 

signs,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  n  -  1  zeros,  when  n  is  even,  furDish  - 

n 
changes  from  -)-  to  -,  if  iio  is  +,  and  ;:  -  1  changes  if  A^  is  -.    And 

n  —  1 
that  when  n  is  odd,  the  numher  of  changes  is  — - — ,  whether  ^o  ^  + 

or  ~ :  and  since  each  change  from  +  to  -  implies  a  distinct  pair  of 
imaginary  roots,  the  numher  of  such  roots,  thus  indicated,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  each  case  as  the  numher  determined  ahove.  As  the  sig^i 
under  the  zero  immediately  preceding  the  last  zero  is  always  +  when  n 
ia  eyen,  and  always  minus  when  n  b  odd^  in  the  latter  case  it  is  plainly 
matter  of  indifference  which  sign  he  placed  under  the  last  zero. 

But  suppose  that  two  or  more  significant  terms  precede  or  follow 
the  zeros,  or  hoth  precede  and  follow.  By  taking  the  successive  limit- 
ing equations,  ^hese  latter  terms  will  disappear  one  hy  one,  till  only  a 
single  significant  term  heyond  the  zeros  is  left ;  and  hy  reversing  the 
coefiicientsof  the  equation  thus  reached,  and  proceeding  in  like  manner, 
we  shall  finally  arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  form 

A'^'  +  0  +  0  +  0t... +  0  +  ^0  =  0...  [2], 

that  is,  at  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  the  equation  [1]  ahove. 

(22)  If,  in  this  latter  equation,  A\'  should  he  positive,  Hke  An  in 
[1],  the  foregoing  conclusions,  as  to  the  numher  of  imaginary  roots, 
would  of  course  apply  to  it ;  hut  if  4V  he  negative,  we  should  have  to 
change  the  extreme  signs  of  [2],  or  to  midtiply  the  terms  by  -  li 
before  we  could  deduce  the  numher  of  imaginary  roots,  as  above,  from 
the  underwritten  signs.  Yet,  leaving  the  leading  minus  sign  and  the 
sign  of  A'o  unchanged,  if,  as  before,  we  write  +  under  the  first  term, 
and  -  under  the  first  zero ;  then  +  under  the  next,  and  so  on,  as  directed 
ahove,  till  we  come  to  the  last  zero,  and  write  under  that  +  or  - ,  ac- 
cording as  A'o  is  +  or  - ,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  underwritten  row 
of  signs  will  have  the  same  changes  from  +  to  -  as  if  the  signs  of  A'.*  an^ 
A'o  had  themselves  been  changed ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  case  of  n'  being  odd  the  changes  from  +  to  -  are  the  same,  which- 
ever of  these  signs  be  placed  under  the  last  zero.  Now,  since  the 
signs  of  A\'  A'o,  are  the  same  as  the  signs  of  the  original  coefficients 
from  which  they  have  been  derived,  and  as  the  intervening  zercs  are 
the  same  in  number  as  in  the  original  equation,  it  is  plain  that  actual 
derivation  is  not  necessary.     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  proceed  with  the 
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underwritten  signs  in  conformity  with  the  rule  at  page  355,  till  we  come 
to  that  term  wMch  immediately  precedes  the  zeros ;  under  this  (what- 
ever be  its  sign)  to  write  + ;  under  the  first  zero,  - ;  and  so  on  alter- 
nately, tni  we  reach  the  last  zero,  under  which  is  to  be  written  +,  if  the 
signs  of  the  two  terms  which  bound  the  zeros  are  unlike,  and  -  if  they 
are  like,  and  then  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule.  The  sign  under  the 
term  which  immediately  follows  the  zeros,  as  weU  as  that  under  the 
term  which  immediately  precedes  them,  will,  of  course,  always  be  +. 

Note. — ^It  was  directed  above  that  when  the  first  of  the  boundary- 
terms  is  mintu,  the  sign  of  the  other  boundary-term  is  that  which  is 
always  to  be  written  under  the  last  zero.  If  it  should  be  for  the 
moment  thought  that  what  has  just  been  said  is  inconsistent  with  that 
direction,  the  reader  has  only  to  reflect  that,  in  the  case  of  ^'„i  negative, 
if  A'q  be  +,  the  signs  of  the  two  terms  will  be  unlike,  and  that  if  A'o  be 
— ,  that  the  signs  will  be  like  ;  so  that  in  the  former  case,  +  is  to  be 
written,  and  in  the  latter  case  -,  the  sign  being  always  (in  the  case  of 
A'^  negative),  the  same  as  the  sign  of  A^. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  the  application  of  these  pre- 
eepts. 

1.  x*  +  aflj*  +  0  +  0  +  0  +  tf  =  0; 

+      +      -     t     - 

+       +       -     +     + 

The  first  of  these  equations  has  four  imaginary  roots ;  the  second  two, 
at  least ;  of  the  other  three,  one  is  positive,  and  the  remaining  two 
belong  to  the  negative  region.  [It  may  be  observed  here  that  if  each 
of  the  roots  of  an  equation  be  diminished  by  B,  the  number  h  may  ob- 
viously be  taken  so  small,  that  in  carrying  on  tiie  transforming  process, 
bj  Homer's  method,  each  addend  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please ; 
so  small,  therefore,  that  the  signs  of  the  significant  terms  of  the  original 
shall  aU  be  preserved  unaltered  in  the  transformed  equation ;  in  which 
case^  what  was  a  zero  in  the  original,  will,  in  the  transformed  equation, 
be  a  significant  term,  with  the  same  sign  as  the  significant  term  imme- 
diately preceding  the  zero.  There  wiU  thus  be  a  permanence  of  sign ; 
and  in  this  way  permanencies  will  replace  the  arbitrary  signs  of  all  the 
zeros.] 

+      -         +        -        +      -    + 

Therefore  six  of  the  roots  are  imaginary. 

4.  ii^-2a:«  +  3a:*-2ic*-ic'  +  0  +  0-3  =  0 

+      -        +        +       +      -     - 

Here  the  equation  has  four  imaginary  roots,  at  least ;  one  real  root  is 
positive ;  the  other  two  roots  are  doubtful,  and  belong  to  the  negative 
region. 
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6.  5a:*  -  2a;^  ■•■  3a^  +  0  +  0  +  0  +  4a;*  -  2x  +  60  =  0 

Therefore  all  the  roots  are  imaginary.  This  conclusion  may  be  yerified 
as  follows.    Writing  the  equation  tiius : — 

aj«(5a^  -  2a;  +  3)  +  (4a;«  -  2a?  +  60)  «  0, 

we  see  that  each  of  the  two  quadratic  expressions  is  positive  whatever 
real  value  be  given  to  x ;  and,  therefore,  as  o^  is  always  positive  too, 
no  real  value  of  z  can  satisfy  the  equation. 

6.  3a;*  -  6a;*  +  0  -  2«»  +  7a;»  t  0  -  4  =  0 

•t        +      -      +        +      + 

Consequently,  only  two  imaginary  roots  are  detected ;  they  are  in  the 
negative  re^on. 

7.* 

a5**+0+0 +0+ 0 -«?"  40 +0  +  0  -  &i^+ «aj*  +  0  +  <fa*+ 0  +  0 +0+ 0+0-^=0 

+    -   +   -+      f      -+-      +      +      -     +     -+-    +    + 

Therefore,  the  equation  has  fourteen  imaginary  roots,  at  least ;  there 
may  be  sixteen,  out  there  cannot  be  a  greater  number,  since,  as  the  sign 
of  the  last  term  shows,  two  roots,  at  least,  must  be  real.  If  this  sign 
had  been  +,  then  the  sign  under  the  last  zero  would  have  been  - ;  and 
the  equation  would  have  had  eight  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  at  least. 

(23)  2.  IFhen  ih^s  are  triads  of  equality.  Let  us  first  suppose  that 
all  the  triads,  except  the  last  triad,  furnish  conditions  of  equality.  We 
except  the  last  triad,  because  if  every  triad  throughout  were  to  satisfy 
the  condition  of  equality,  the  roots  would  all  be  real  and  equal ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  equation  would  be  of  the  form 

A^{x  +  r)-  =  0 ; 
so  that 

would  express  each  of  the  n  roots.  But  if,  as  here  supposed,  the  last 
term  A^  of  the  equation  be  of  such  value  as  to  render  tiie  final  triad 
one  of  inequality — all  the  preceding  being  triads  of  equality — then  it  is 
plain  that  the  form  of  the  equation  will  be 

A^ix-^rY  *  {?«  0; 
or 


•  From  Fourier—"  AnaljM  des  Equations  D^termin^es." 
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{jc  being  positive  or  negative  according  as 

-4o  =  -4„f"  +  <?,     or  Aq  =  Ay  -  e. 
In  the  former  case  ^o  is  in  excess,  in  the  latter  case,  in  defect) 


.•.  a?=»  -  r  + 


which  shows  that  when  n  is  even,  and,  moreover,  e  positive,  all  the  n 
roots  will  he  imaginary ;  bat,  if  in  this  case  of  n  even,  o  be  negative, 
only  »  -  2  of  the  roots  will  be  imaginary.  And  that  when  n  is  odd,  then 
whether  c  be  positive  or  negative,  x  will  have  one  real  value,  and  one 
only.     From  this  it  appears  that--- 

When  n  is  even^  and  it  be  found  necessary  to  subtract  a  positive 
number  {e)  £rom  Aq  to  make  the  triad  one  of  equality,  the  equation 
will  have  all  its  n  roots  imaginary ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  add  a  posi- 
tive number  (e)  to  Aq  for  this  purpose,  then  the  equation  will  have  n  -  2 
imaginary  roots,  and  no  greater  number. 

When  n  is  odd,  the  equation  will  have  n  -  1  imaginary  roots,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  Ao,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whether  c  be  sub- 
tractive  or  additive. 

(24)  The  conclusions,  then,  are  quite  analogous  to  those  deduced 
above  from  the  case  in  which  the  n  -  1  terms  between  A^^xi^,  and  Aq, 
are  zeros,  instead  of  significant  terms  having  the  peculiar  relations  to 
one  another  here  supposed.  If  n  is  even,  and  Aq  in  eoscess,  the  sign 
to  be  placed  under  the  last  of  these  intervening  terms  is  to  be  -  ;  and 
if  AqIb  ia  defect,  the  sign  is  to  be  + ;  but  ifnis  odd,  then^  in  the  case 
we  are  considering,  as  in  the  case  of  the  zeros,  it  is  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence whether  the  sign  under  the  last  of  the  intervening  terms  b3  +  or  -  ,* 
the  number  of  imaginary  roots  indicated  being  the  same,  whichever  sign 
be  chosen.  For  the  immediately  preceding  sign  in  the  row  will  always  be 
-,  inasmuch  as  the  sign  under  the  first  of  the  odd  number  of  interven- 
ing terms  is  itself  - ;  and  the  underwritten  signs  are  alternately  -  and 
-t-.  £ut,  having  in  view  the  case  to  be  considered  in  the  article  next 
following,  and  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  both  cases,  it  will 
always  be  better  to  write  +  or  -,  according  as  ^o  is  in  defect  or  in  ex- 
cess, just  as  in  the  case  of  n  being  even. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  way.  Put- 
ting the  proposed  equation  in  the  form  given  to  it  above,  namely, 
An  (a;  -f  r)**  +  0  a  0,  and  supplying  the  n  -  1  zero-terms,  it  becomes 

AJjB  +  r)~  +  0  +  0  +  0  +  ...  +  0  +  tf  =  0, 

which,  X  -k  r  being  here  in  the  place  of  x,  is  identical  with  the  form 
[1],  at  page  357,  and  whatever  values,  real  or  imaginary,  x  has  in  the 
former  equation,  so  many  must  x  •\-  r  have  in  this,  and  vice  versd,  since 
the  value  of  r  is  always  real. 

Suppose,  now,  that  triads  of  equality  occur  anywhere  among  the 
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terms  of  an  equation;  then,  by  taking  the  successive  limiting  equations, 
as  in  the  case  of  consecutiye  zeros,  we  can  reach  an  equation  in  which 
all  the  triads  are  triads  of  equality,  except  the  last  triad,*  and  can  thus 
return  to  the  case  just  considered.  And  it  is  plain,  firom  what  has 
already  been  shown,  that  the  signs  to  be  written  under  the  terms  which 
intervene  between  l^e  first  term  and  the  last  term  of  this  derived  equa- 
tion will  be  alternate  signs,  like  as  if  these  intervening  terms  were  so 
many  zeros ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  zeros,  these  are  the  signs  to  be 
written  under  those  terms  of  the  primitive  equation  from  which  the 
terms  here  spoken  of,  in  the  derived  equation,  have  been  deduced.  But 
one  thing  must  be  attended  to  here,  which,  in  the  case  of  intervening 
zeros,  requires  no  special  notice.  The  signs  to  be  written  under  the 
first  term  of  the  leading  triad,  and  under  the  last  term  of  the  series  of 
triads  we  are  here  considering,  are  not  necessarily  +,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  zeros,  but  may  be  either  both  -,  or  one  +  and  the  other  -  :  fcMeh 
sign  is  to  be  underwritten,  the  general  rule  at  (19)  will,  of  couzse, 
enable  us  to  readily  ascertain.  If  the  former  of  these  two  signs  is  seen 
to  be  -,  the  sign  immediately  next  following  must  be  4- ;  and  so  on, 
alternately,  till  the  latter  of  the  two  is,  in  like  manner,  determined  by  the 
rule,  and  underwritten.  In  the  case  of  the  zeros,  the  first  of  these  two  signs 
was  invariably  +  (and  so  was  the  last) ;  and  the  immediately  next  sign, 
- ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  here,  as  the  general  rule  must  be  obeyed. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  an  underwritten  -  always  implies  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roots,  as  a  +  must  have  preceded  it ;  for  it  is  with  a  + 
that  the  row  of  signs  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  equation  com- 
mences ;  so  that  nofnp&r  imaginary  pairs  can  ever  be  indicated  by  ^e 
signs  under  the  terms  of  the  primitive  than  would  be  indicated  by  the 
signs  under  the  terms  of  the  final  derived  equation. 

We  shall  now  give  an  example  or  two  by  way  of  practical  illnS' 
tration  ; — 

1.  re*  +  10a?«  +  40ir»  +  80«»  +  80a:  +  36  =  0 

+       -         +  -         -        [Here  A^  =  36,  is  in  excess.] 

Hence  there  are  four  imaginary  roots. 

2.  16a:»  -  96a:»  +  216«»  +  216a;  -  80  =  0 

^  +         -  +  +         [Her©  -4o  «=  -  80,  is  in  defect] 

80  that  the  equation  has  but  two  imaginary  roots. 

3.  a:*  t  5a^  -  30!*  +  56rF*  +  70«*  +  56a:"  +  28a:»  +  6a?  +  4  =  0 

+      +-+-  +  +  - 

[Here  the  4  is  in  excess.  J 

*  If  the  last  triad  satiafy  the  condition  of  equality,  and  not  all  the  triads,  then,  jost 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  triad  being  a  triad  of  equality,  an  imaginary  pair  will  be  indi- 
cated by  that  triad  alone  (Art.  6). 
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Consequently  there  are  at  least  six  imaginary  roots,  two  in  the  positive 
region,  and  four  in  the  negative  region. 

4.  Zx^  +  7a^-^  2lafi  +  35a;*  +  35a^  -  8a»  +  12a?  -  5  =  0 

+        -        +  -  +         -        + 

Hence  there  are  six  imaginary  roots  in  the  equation. 

As  in  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  examples  the  sign  immediately 
preceding  the  last  is  mintis,  we  might,  in  each  of  these,  have  stopped 
at  that  sign :  the  determination  of  the  last  sign  was  unnecessary,  as  no 
additional  imaginary  roots  could  he  indicated,  whether  the  last  sign 
proved  to  he  +  or  - ;  nor  could  another  pair  have  heen  indicated, 
though  the  degree  of  the  equation  had  heen  even  instead  of  odd. 

(25)  We  here  terminate  these  practical  details  respecting  Newton's 
Eule,  which  rule  is  suhstantially  the  same  as  that  given  at  page  355 
of  this  paper.  We  have  not  attempted  any  extension  of  it,  hut  have 
heen  content  with  ascertaining  what  is  the  utmost  amount  of  informa* 
tion,  respecting  the  numher  of  imaginary  roots  in  a  numerical  equation, 
that  can  be  educed  from  it.  The  rule  itself  does  not  appear  to  the  pre- 
sent writer  as  capable  of  any  extension — if  by  that  term  be  meant  its 
being  so  enlarged  as  to  be  available  for  detecting  the  presence  of  ima- 
ginary roots  other  than  those  which,  in  the  foregoing  investigations, 
have  been  called  primary  pairs,*  Before,  however,  passing  to  other 
matters,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  we  may  always  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  proposed  polyno- 
mial is  the  development  of  the  binomial  form  AJx  +  a)"  :  it  was  ad- 
verted to  at  p.  346. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  wished  to  know  whether  or  not  the  poly- 
nomial following  is  a  binomial  development.     (See  p.  356.) 

27a^  -  108a:*  +  180x*  -  leOa;^  ^  goa;*  -  214  +  ^ 

s     27 

Mult  for  the  squares,  5  8  9  8  5 

„        „      products,       12  15  16  15        12 

As  we  find  that  all  the  triads  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equality,  and 
that  here 

A^,    .      108  2 

^'  "^-•;;r:^'6T27'"'3' 

we  infer  that  the  invelopment  of  the  proposed  polynomial  is  27(  a?  -  -  ) ' 
Of  course  if  the  last  term  of  any  polynomial,  when  divided  by  -4„,  the 


*  It  will  be  hereafter  shown,  however,  that  non-primaiy  pairs  in  an  equation  are 
alwaj^s  convertible  into  primary  pairs  by  diminishing  each  of  the  roots  by  a  determinable 
number. 
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coefficient  of  the  first  term,  be  not  a  complete  power  (a"),  the  root  of 
which  is  a  =3  -  J^^  ^  nA^,  we  should  at  once  know  that  the  poly- 
nomial cannot  be  the  development  of  any  expression  of  the  form 
AJjz  ±  ay ;  nor  can  it  be  if  the  terms  be  neither  all  positiTe,  nor  yet  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative.  Yet  if  any  number  of  consecutive  triads 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  equality,  an  expression  of  this  form  may 
always  be  found  by  computing  towards  the  left,  as  well  as  towards  the 
right  (if  the  consecutive  triads  be  intermediate  terms),  such  that  those 
terms  shall  be  identical  with  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment for  some  values  of  ^^  cu^d  a.  [The  foregoing  method  of  comput- 
ing term  by  term,  may  of  course  be  employed  for  developing  any  case 
of  AJjc  ±  a)"]. 

(26)  The  remainder  of  the  present  communication  will  be  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  rule  of  Newton,  and  of  everything  that  has  preceded, 
except  the  group  of  Ciiteria  at  page  344.  These  formulae  [3]  are 
merely  deductions  from  the  principle  of  De  Gua ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  advert  to  the  numerical  multipliers  connected  with 
the  formulsB  [3],  and  as  these  same  multipliers  are  those  employed  in 
the  rule  of  Newton,  we  shall  for  brevity  and  convenience  refer  to  them 
under  the  denomination  of  Newtonian  factors.  The  following  general 
property  will  be  found  useful  in  the  business  of  actual  solution. 

If  an  equation  be  represented  by  the  notation /(a;)  =  0,  and  its  roots 
be  each  diminished  by  r,  the  transformed  equation  will  hef{x  -h  f)  °  0, 
each  of  the  roots  (x)  of  which  will  be  less  by  r  than  the  corresponding 
root  {x)  of  the  original  equation  :*  and  we  know  from  the  theory  of 
equations,  that  /{x  +  r)  may  be  written  either 


^xirTTT;/-^*)^"' 


or 


=A0  +Mr)x  +  L/.(r)x«  +  ^/.(ry  +....+ 


HO 


2.3.4 . . .  »' 


/.(r)«-  =  0 


Now  the  property  we  propose  to  prove  is  this,  namely: — If  the  middle 
one  of  any  three  of  the  consecutive  fiinctionB, 


A^).  fM),   ^.(x),  ^/.(«), 


[2] 


*  Of  course,  alihoagh  we  here  speak  of  the  roots  being  **  diminished**  by  r,  it  will  be 
understood  that  r  may  be  regarded  as  either  positive  or  negative.  Indeed  the  property 
in  the  text  holds  whether  r  be  real  or  imaginary,  as  the  general  demonstration  of  it  proreJ. 
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be  squared,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  result,  when  multiplied  by  the 
proper  Newtonian  factor  (as  suggested  by  the  degree  n  of  the  equation), 
will  always  be  the  same  as  the  first  two  terms  of  the  product  of  the 
extreme  terms  when  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  Newtonian  factor. 
Let  any  consecutiye  three  of  the  functions  [2]  be  represented  by 

Aifi  +  A 7^^  +  .  . .  . 
-pAtxf^  +  -(«  -  \)A'ar^  t .  .  .  . 

— 7^ — rJ^KP  "  ^U^  +     .    ^    ^Sp  -  1)  (i»  -  2)A^3if^  + 

The  first  two  terms  of  the  product  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  ex- 
pressions retaining  coefficients  only,  are — 

'       p{p  -  1)4'  +  ^J^  ,.(f>  -  \YAA' ....  [3] 


or 


m{m  +  1)  ^         m{m  +  1) 


and  the  first  two  terms  of  the  middle  expression  squared,  coefficients 
only  being  retained,  are— 

ll»M'+|^(i.-l)4^'...  [4] 

By  multiplying  [8]  by .  ,  we  get  [4] :  therefore  if  we 

multiply  the  former  expression  by  (i»  +  l)p,  and  the  latter  by  m{p  - 1 ), 
the  results  will  be  the  same ;  and  these  two  multipliers  are  the  proper 
Newtonian  factors,  as  is  easily  seen  by  putting  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  succes- 
sion  for  m,  and  n,  n  -  1,  n  -  2,  &c.,  in  succession  for  j9. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  more  expeditiously  thus — 
If/  {x  +  r)  were  a  power ,  that  power  would,  of  course,  be 

and  the  triads  of  [1]  would  all  be  triads  of  equality.  The  square  of  a 
middle  term,  multiplied  by  its  Newtonian  factor,  would  be  a  result 
which,  inii^  its  terms,  woiddbe  the  same  as  the  product  of  the  extreme 
terms,  multiplied  by  the  proper  factor.  But  though  /  (a?  +  r)  be  not 
equal  to  (ar  +  r)*,  /  («),  and,  thereforo,  all  the  functions  [2]  derived 
from  it  wiU  have  the  /r9t  two  terms  of  each  the  very  same  as  if  the 
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polynomial  were  the  power  [5],  as  is  obyious ;  and  hence  the  truth  of 
the  theorem  annoonced  above. 

(27)  An  immediate  deduction  from  this  theorem  is,  that  if  the  con- 
dition of  imaginarity  hold  or  fail  for  the  first  three  coefficients  of  any 
equation^  it  wiU,  in  like  manner,  hold  or  &il  for  the  first  three  coeffi- 
cients of  every  transformed  equation  which  can  result  from  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  roots  by  any  quantity  (r)  whatever. 

For  the  proposed  equation  being 

A^  +  A^^QiT^  +  -4_,ac»-*  +  .  .  .  +  ulo  =  0, 

we  know  that  the  first  three  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation 
/(a;  +  r)  =  0  wiU  be  the  last  three  of  the  second  development  [1] ;  and, 
therefore,  writing  the  final  coefficient  first,  that  they  will  be  of  the 
forms 

A^,     or  +  ii^.„     *H  +  (?r  +  A^^, 

But,  by  the  foregoing  general  principle,  if  the  condition  hold  or  fail  for 
the  three  original  coefficients,  A^^  A^i,  il,^,,  it  must  equally  hold  or 
fistU  for  these,  inasmuch  as  that  2»  times  the  product  of  the  first  and 
third  of  them  differs  from  n  -  1  times  the  square  of  the  second  by 
exactiy  the  same  amount  that  2nAftAn^f  differs  from  (f}-l)iVi; 
for  the  two  terms  involving  r  disappear  from  the  difference,  as  just 
proved. 

Hence,  for  every  transformation,  these  two  functions  of  the  coeffi- 
cients have  the  same  constant  difference. 

Suppose  we  had  developed  one  of  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  by 
Homer's  method,  and  that  we  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  roots  of 
the  quadratic  equation 

A^  +  A'^  -k-  A\  =  0, 

to  which  the  process  would  conduct  us,  were  real  or  imaginary ;  that 
is,  whether  4A'iAt  be  less  or  greater  than  A\\  Now  we  know,  from 
the  foregoing  principle,  that 

QAiA,  -  -4,« «  ZA\Ai  -  -4V [6] 

and,  therefore,  having  calculated  the  first  of  these  expressions  from  the 
original  coefficients,  we  see  that  we  have  only  to  ascertain  whether 
A\  Ag  added  to  it  will  make  the  result  positive  or  negative.  If  positiTe, 
the  other  two  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  are  imaginary ;  if  negatiTe, 
they  are  real.  For  example :  In  the  writer's  treatise  on  ''  The  Analysis 
and  Solution  of  Cubic  Equations"  (p.  172),  the  development  of  a  root 
of  the  equation 

«»  +  8aj'  +  6a?  -  75-9  =  0 

conducts  to  the  quadratic 

a;*  +  15-2771a?  +  62-46326147  =  0 
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and  from  the  principle  above,  we  roftdilj  Bee,  without  any  calculation 
with  these  lai^  numbers,  that  since 

18  -  64  +  62* ...  is  positive, 

the  remaining  roots  of  the  cubic  must  be  imaginary. 

Bat  it  may  be  well  to  show  here  the  amount  of  numerical  labour 
spared  when  l^e  character  of  the  roots,  from  close  proximity  to  equality, 
is  much  less  readily  discoverable,  by  the  ordinary  method,  than  in  tlus 
example. 

By  the  method  here  proposed,  the  work  is 

18 -64  =  -46  " 

62-46326147 

16-46826147 

By  the  common  rule  (after  multiplying  the  absolute  number  by  4), 

249*85304588 
(15-2771)"  =  233-38978441 

16-46326147 

If  the  first  of  the  expressions  f  6]  be  itself  positive,  we  should  know, 
at  the  outset,  that  two  roots  are  imaginary.  If  it  be  zero,  then,  since, 
when  increased  by  a  positive  quantity,  the  result  would  be  positive, 
we  should  know  then,  also,  at  the  outset,  that  two  roots  would  be 
imaginary ;  and  similarly  in  reference  to  the  second  triad  of  coefficients, 
as  ^  coefficients  may  be  reversed.  But  both  of  these  conclusions  may 
be  inferred  fhim  what  has  been  previously  established. 

(28)  Beturoing  now  to  the  first  of  the  equations,  p.  364,  if  we  re- 
present the  original  polynomial  /(x)  by  Xo,  and  the  successive  co- 
efficients of  r,  H,  &c.,  in  ri]*  that  is,  the  several  derived  polynomials, 
by  Zx,  X„  ftc.,  respectively,  a  very  general  form  may  be  given  to  the 
criteria  of  imaginarity  at  p.  344,  namely. 


5(n  -  S)X^Xi 


2nX^X,  >  (»  -  1)-S?*.i* 


in  which  expressions  the  x  involved  in  JE^,  Zi,  &c.,  may  take  any  real 
value,  positive  or  negative,  whatever.  If  we  put  a;  a  0,  the  formulas 
^eoame  those  at  page  344 ;  X^,  Zi,  &c,  and  Aq,  A^  &c.,  ttien  being 
identicaL    Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

*  JKJi  ii,  of  ooone,  always  identioal  with  A^ 
K>  !•  ▲.  PEOC. — VOL.  X.  3  n 
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Xo=    4ar*-10j:»+    9a;*  -  3a:  +  |  =  0 
then  Xx  =  16x»  -  30a:«  +  18a:  -  3 
„    Z,  »  24a?»  -  80a:  +    9 
„     Zj  =  16a:  -  10 
„    Z,«    4 

When  X  -  0,  these  give  the  original  coefficients,  namely, 

-X4      Zt     Zj     Xi    Zq 

4~10  +  9-3  +  i 
and  for  underwritten  signs,  +    +     +    +    ,  showing  no  imaginary  roots. 

But  when  a;  =  1,  the  resolts 


JL^  JL^   JL\  JL\  Jl0 

4+6+3+1+i 

andthe  underwritten  signs,  +    +    -  ,  showing  two  imaginary 

roots. 

The  other  two  roots  are  found  to  be  real ;  one  lies  between  *1  and  '2, 
and  the  other  is  '5. 

The  coefficients  last  written  are  those  of  that  transformed  equatioii, 
which  we  should  get  by  diminishing  each  root  of  the  original  equation 
by  1 — an  operation  much  more  readily  performed  than  that  abova  And 
we  see,  by  this  example,  that  non-primary  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  in 
an  equation  may  become  primary  pairs  in  the  transformed  equation  that 
would  result  firom  diminishing  or  increasing  each  root  by  some  number; 
but  what  this  number  is  we  can  discover  only  by  trial,  or  by  a  prcnriovs 
analysis  of  the  equation.  Yet,  by  developing  a  real  root  by  Homer's 
method  of  approximation,  whenever  we  find  that  two  variations  of  sign 
ate  lost  or  gained,  in  passing  from  one  step  of  the  operation  to  the  next,  we 
may  always  ascertain,  as  here,  whether  Uie  two  roots  passed  over  are  oer 
tainly  imaginary,  or  possibly  real ;  and  in  thus  testing  the  several  triads 
in  any  of  the  transformed  equations,  thefirst  triad  need  never  be  examined, 
since,  by  the  foregoing  dieorem,  the  results  of  such  examination  is 
already  known  from  the  three  leading  coefficients  of  the  primitive  equa- 
tion. And,  as  regards  other  triads,  any  nice  calculation  of  the  squares 
and  products  of  the  coefficients  will  very  seldom  be  necessary ;  a  mere 
glance  at  those  coefficients  will  often  suffice  to  assure  us  whether  the 
criterion  of  imaginarity  is  satisfied  or  not.  We  can  generally  see,  by 
inspection,  whether  the  square  of  the  middle  coefficient  of  any  triad  is 
less  (or  not  greater)  than  tibe  product  of  the  other  two  coefficients ;  and, 
dnce  the  numericcd  multiplier  of  the  square  is  always  less  than  the 
numerical  multiplier  of  the  product,  we  may  thus,  in  most  instances, 
have  sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots 
without  any  actual  numerical  work. 

(29)  We  have  stated  above  that  in  developing  a  real  root  by 
Homer's  method,  it  would  be  well,  so  soon  as  the  two  variations  are 
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lost  or  gained  in  a  transformed  equation^  to  apply  the  test  of  imagi- 
narity  anew ;  bnt  we  need  not  wait  till  such  changes  occur  :  the  test 
will  be  as  likely  to  discover  the  presence  of  an  imaginary  pair 
before  any  change  of  variations  takes  place,  as  after;  so  that  when 
in  the  case  of  doubtM  roots  in  the  assigned  interval,  we  carry  on  the 
wozk  of  approximation  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  doubtful 
roots  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  real  or  not,  reference  to  the  criteria 
should  always  be  made  at  each  completed  step.  Thus,  take  the  ex- 
ample at  page  308  of  the  '^  Theory  of  Equations,*'  namely, 

12ar»f  24a;«-58aj  +  25  =  0, 

in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  roots  indicated  between  '7  and  '8 
are  real  or  imaginary.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  real, 
the  first  figure  of  each  root  must  be  '7.  Diminishing  by  this  number, 
the  transformed  equation  is 

I2a^  +  49-2a;»  -  6'76a;  +  -276  «  0. 

The  next  figure,  still  presuming  the  roots  to  be  real,  is  '06 ;  and  the 
next  transformed  equation  is 

l2x'+5l'Zea^  -  •7264aj  +  -050112  =  0. 

Taking  the  first  of  these  three  equations,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  58'  is 
greater  than  24  x  25,  and  greater  even  than  four  times  that  product,  or 
24  X  100 ;  so  that  here  there  is  no  indication  of  imaginary  roots.  Tak- 
ing the  second  equation,  the  conclusion  is  similar :  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  6'76'  must  exceed  not  only  4'92  x  2*76,  but  also  three  times  this 
product.  But  as  respects  the  third  equation,  the  conclusion  is  different ; 
'7264'  is  obviously  less  than  5'1S6  x  '501 12 ;  and  therefore  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  two  roots,  hitherto  in  doubt,  are  imaginary. 

Suppose,  however,  instead  of  the  inferior  limit  *7,  between  which 
and  *8  the  roots  are  indicated,  we  had  taken  the  superior  limit,  and  had 
diminished  each  root  by  '8  :  the  transformed  equation  would  have  been 

12a^  +  52-8a;»  +  3-44a:  +  '104  =  0, 

in  which  the  condition  of  imaginarity  is  satisfied;  for  three  times 
52*8  X  -104  is  greater  than  3'44',  since  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  3'44'  can- 
not be  so  great  as  even  15. 

(30)  Of  all  the  known  methods  for  determining  the  numerical 
values  of  such  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  as  may  be  real — after  by 
trial,  or  by  a  previous  analysis,  the  intervals  in  which  they  lie  are  as* 
certained.  Homer's  method  of  continuous  development  is  to  be  preferred. 
And  if  this  method  be  employed  in  combination  with  the  criteria  of 
imaginarity  in  the  case  of  doubtful  roots,  we  shall  always  be  led  to 
8atis£BM3tory  conclusions  respecting  all  the  roots  of  a  numerical  equation. 

But  even  without  applying  these  tests,  the  true  character  of  the 
doubtful  roots  may  always  be  discovered  by  proceeding  onwards  with 
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the  deyelopment  exactly  aa  we  ahould  do  if  the  donbtfdl  roota  were 
known  to  be  real.  For  in  thia  way  we  ehaU  invariably  airiTe  at  an 
absolute  term  in  a  transformed  equation  which,  if  the  roots  be  imagi- 
nary,  will  be  seen  to  be  irreducible  to  zero,  however  far  the  approxima- 
tive process  be  continued ;  that  is,  we  shall  have  evidence  that  the  ab- 
solute term  (the  final  number)  in  each  successive  transformed  equation 
must  tend,  as  the  work  proceeds,  not  to  zero,  but  to  a  finite  limit,  be- 
yond which,  towards  zero,  the  absolute  term  cannot  pass — a  conclusive 
indication  that  the  roots  in  the  interval  we  are  thus  contracting  are 
imaginary.  But  the  tests  of  imaginarity  will  generally  enable  us  to 
resolve  the  doubt  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work. 

It  is  alwaya  better,  in  Homer's  process,  to  develop  positive  roots 
only ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  to  convert  negative  roots  into  posi- 
tive by  changing  alternate  signs:  the  passage  of  a  pair  of  roots 
will  then  always  be  indicated  by  the  los$  of  two  variations,  and 
there  can  never  be  a  ffain  of  variations.  We  speak  here  of  the 
passage  of  but  a  single  pair  of  roots  in  thus  oontinuously  proceeding 
firom  the  inferior  towards  the  superior  limit  of  the  interval ;  but,  in 
equations  of  high  degree,  several  pairs  may  pass  simultaneoufily,  and 
consequently  as  many  pairs  of  variations  be  lost.  Such  will  always 
happen  when  there  are  four,  six,  &c.,  equal  roots,  or  when  either  of  ^e 
functions  is  made  up  of  equal  quadratic  fiictors,  whether  the  roots  of 
these  be  real  or  imaginary.  [The  consideration  of  these  cases  of  equal 
roots  is  postponed  to  a  Notb  at  the  end.]  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  here  that  the  process  for  computing  the  function /(x),  for  any 
value  of  X,  by  Homer's  method,  supplies,  in  its  progress,  the  computa- 
tion, in  order,  of  the  subordinate  functions 

•  •  •  •  •     2l-^»(^^'     2^»^*^'    -^^^^^  •••[!] 

for  that  value  of  ^  If  the  Interval  which  is  doubtful,  as  respects  the 
equation  J[x)  =  0,  is  doubtful  also  in  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the 
inferior  equations  /(a;)  «  0,  J/,  (x)  =  0,  &c.—  a  circumstance  which 
the  rule  of  signs  of  Sudan  will  apprise  us  of  upon  comparing  the 
signs  due  to  one  limit  of  the  interval  with  those  due  to  the  other  limit, 
then  the  first  of  the  functions  [1] — the  function  //«)  =  0,  suppose,* 
which,  when  equated  to  zero,  has  two  doubtful  roots  in  the  same  inter- 
val as  each  of  the  functions  following,  up  io/{x)  «  0,  inclusive,  must 
be  such  that  the  immediately  preceding  ftinction  /^(x)  =  0,  will  have 
one,  and  only  one,  root  in  this  same  interval.f  And  it  is  alwa3rs  to  this 
real  root  that  our  approximation  tends  as  we  work  onwards  towards 

*  For  simplicity,  we  here  suppress  the  fractional  malUplier :  the  roota  of  tn  equation 
being  the  same  whether  the  significant  member  of  it  be  multiplied  by  a  number  or  not, 
and  as  it  iswith  roots  only,  and  not  with  numerical  values  of  fnnctiottt,  that  we  an  here 
concerned,   the  multiplier  alluded  to  may  be  dismissed. 

t  See  "Theorj'of  Equ8tious,"p.  170. 
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f{s6).  It  is  thus  that  the  roots  oif{x)  =  0,  lying  in  the  same  ihterTal, 
are  eeparatedy  when  they  are  real,  and  when  not  real,  are  shown  to  he 
imaginary  by  the  continnous  tendency  oif{x)^  after  a  certain  stage  of 
the  process,  not  to  zero,  but  to  a  finite  limit ;  and  it  is  ohvioas  that  snch 
tendency  there  must  necessarily  be  whenever  the  roots  o£f(x)  =  0,  in  the 
interval  nnder  examination  are  imaginary,  whether  the  roots  of /,(«)  »  0, 
in  that  interval  be  imaginary  or  not  If  these  latter  roots  be  real,  the 
procesa  will  separate  them ;  if  imaginary,  /^(x)  will  itself  also  tend  to  a 
finite  Umit ;  and  a  pair  of  imaginaries  in /(a;) »  0  will  be  indicated.  In 
the  former  case,  after  the  passage  of  the  real  root  oifjjc)  s;  0,  if  a  real  root 
otf{x)  s  0  have  not  dho  passed,  the  propess  is  to  be  renewed,  the  ap- 
proximation being  now  directed  to  the  .development  of  the  remaining. 
singie  root  of /.(a;)  »  0  in  the  remaining  iutervcd ;  just  as  at  ^t  it  was 
dir^ted  to  the  development  of. the  single  root,  in  the  original  interval, 
of f^Kjc)  s  0;  until,  in  the  case  of  the  roots  of^(4;).=  0  continuing 
donbtfoly  notwithstanding  this  further  contraction  of  the  interval,  these, 
if  real,  become  separated ;  and  so  on,  up  to /(re)  «  0,  and /(a;)  =  0. 

In  this  way,  the  doubtful  roots,  if  they  turn  out  to  be  real,  are  con- 
tinnonsly  approximated  to,  however  closely  they  may  lie  together;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  criteria  established  at  the  outset  of 
thia  paper — ^without  even  regarding  the  tendency  of  the  absolute  num- 
ber,*—can  never  fail  to  detect  their  existence  whenever  the  doubtful 
roots  are  imaginary : — ^to  show,  in  fact,  that  whatever  be  the  character 
of  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  that  pair  will  al- 
ways be  replaced  by,  or  give  rise  to,  a  primary  pair  in  a  more  or  less 
remote  transformed  equation;  and  this,  we  think,  is  an  important 
truth. 

In  order  to  prove  it,  however,  we  must  premise,  what  has  been  dearly 
enough  proved  by  Fourier,  that  in  the  operation  of  continuous  develop- 
ment, bnefly  described  above,  the  limits  of  the  doubtful  ix)oiks  become  so 
contracted  as  we  proceed,  that  not  only  do  those  limits  exclude  all 
roots  exoept  one  root,  of  the  fiinction  (taking  the  series  of  functions 
from  right  to  left)  immediately  beyond  the  last  of  [1  J,  into  which  the 
doubt  enters,  but  they  also  exclude  every  root  of  the  immediately  next 
following  function:  in  other  words,  the  interval  becomes  at  length  so 
contracted  that  in  the  passage  over  it,  while  two  variations  are  lost  in 
the  series  of  signs  under  the  fdnctions  [1],  reckoning  onwards  from  left 
to  right,  up  to  the  above-mentioned  doubtnd  frinction  inclusive,  only  one 
variation  is  lost  in  the  series  terminating  at  the  immediately  antecedent 
fbnction :  and  no  variation  at  all  is  lost  in  the  series  ending  at  the 
function  immediately  before  this.f 

(31).  Now  letfm(j3c)  be  the  faction  described  above  as  the  last  of  the 

*  Kererthelew,  it  is  always  adyisable  to  take  note  of  this  tendency  as  the  approxi- 
mation proceeds.  The  floctnations  of  the  absolute  number,  in  its  passage  from  one 
transformation  to  another,  may  give  early  indication  of  the  tme  character  3t  the  doobt- 
fal  roots,  althongh  it  be  not  to  a  root  of/i(«)  b  o  that  the  approximation  is  diiected. 

t  See  ■•  Theory  of  Equations,"  p.  172,  «f  teq. 
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consecatiYe  fdnctions  [1]  in  which  doubt  enters;  and  let  as  aasnine 
that  the  two  roots  of /.(a?)  «  0,  in  the  internal  aader  examination,  are 
imaginary :  then  the  operation  of  oontinnous  deTel<^menty  as  expluned 
above,  will  conduct  us  eventually  to  a  transformed  equation,  such  that 
the  three  coefficients  under  the  fonctions, 

win  satisfy  the  condition  of  imaginarity ;  that  is,  the  triad  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  primary  pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  transformed 
equation,  as  may  be  proved  as  follows : 

The  approximation  being  to  the  real  root  (r)  of /^,(«) «  0,  lying  in 
the  contracting  interval,  the  coefficient  under  ft^xips)  will  continue 
tending  to  zero,  whilst  the  coefficient  under /^(^r)  is  approaching  a 
finite  limit  Moreover,  in  the  passage  over  the  interval  [r-5,  r  +  ^  j, 
£  may  become  so  small  that,  in  the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation, 
up  to  the  term  under /.taC^)  inclusive,  no  variation  shall  be  lost:  but^ 
taking  in  the  two  terms  next  following,  two  variations  are  lost  in  the 
passage  over  the  root  r,  since  fw^\{x\  changes  sign  in  this  passage, 
whilst  the  signs  of  the  preceding  functions,  as  well  as  the  sign  of  fj(x)y 
remain  unchanged.  Now  this  cannot  possibly  be  unless  for  the  trans- 
formation r  ~  £  the  collocation  of  signs  under  the  three  functions  is  either 
+  -  +,  or  -  +  - ;  for  otherwise  there  could  not  be  two  variations  to 
lose.  Hence,  in  passing  over  the  interval,  [r  -  h,  r  +  h\  the  signs  of 
the  first  and  third  of  the  coefficients  under  the  above  three  functions 
continue  to  be  like  signs;  and  as  the  middle  coefficient  vanishes  in 
this  interval,  it  follows  that  not  only  at,  but  before  and  after  this 
evanescence,  the  square  of  the  middle  one  of  the  three  coefficients  must 
be  U98  than  the  product  of  the  other  two  coefficients.  The  triad  must 
therefore  satisfy  the  condition  of  imaginarity ;  and  must  do  so  all  the 
earlier  in  the  process  of  continuous  development,  inasmuch  as  the 
square  has  for  multiplier  a  number  Usa  than  the  multiplier  for  the  pro- 
duct by  the  number  n  +  1  (formulae  5,  p.  844).  So  soon  as  the  triad  of 
coefficients  satisfies  this  condition  of  inequality,  a  stop  may  be  put  to 
the  work,  provided  but  one  pair  of  doubtM  roots  lies  in  the  intervaL 
We  should  know  that,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  interval,  a  pair 
of  imaginary  roots  would  exist  for  each  succeeding  function.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  pairs  of  roots  in  the  interval  under  examina- 
tion, the  transformation  most  be  completed,  and  the  development  be 
proceeded  with,  in  order  to  ascertain,  ftom  the  variations  lost  between 
r  -  £  and  r  +  2,  whether  addittonai  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  are  also  in- 
dicated by  the  passage  of  the  root  r. 

Whatever  pairs,  besides  these  additional  pairs  (if  any),  may  still  be 
indicated  in  the  original  interval  [0,  &],  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
partial  interval  [r,  b"],  by  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  at  first.  We 
have  only  further  to  observe  that,  when  the  hading  triad  of  the  proposed 
equation  satisfies  the  condition  at  page  343,  we  know  that  the  leading 
triad  for  ev^y  transformation  will  also  satisfy  i  t  (2  7) .  But  the  pair  of  ima- 
ginary roots  in  fix)  =  0,  which  this  triad  indicates,  lies  in  the  interval 
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\_a',  if],  which,  embraciog  two  roots  oi/{x)^0,  embraceB  also  the  root 
of  the  middle  equation  of  the  first  degree.*  It  thus  i^pears  that  those 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  which  have  not,  at  first,  the  character 
of  what  we  have  called  primary  pairs,  become  convertible  into  primary 
pairs  by  the  same  process  of  continuous  approximation  by  which  they 
would  be  separated  and  computed  if  they  were  real.  And  we  submit 
that  all  desirable  extension  and  efficiency  is  thus  given  to  Homer's 
method  of  development,  and  to  the  general  criteria  at  page  844. 

(32)  As  to  the  practical  operation  of  carrying  on  the  development 
adverted  to,  when  two  or  more  roots  are  indicated  in  the  same  interval, 
and  are  long  in  separating  when  real,  or  in  disclosing  th^ir  character 
when  imaginary,  we  must  refer  for  the  necessary  directions — ^more 
e8i)ecially  as  to  the  trial  divisors  for  facilitating  the  discovery  of  the 
successive  figures  of  the  real  root  actually  approximated  to,  to  ''  The 
Theory  and  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  Higher  Orders,''  pp.  259-263. 
But  we  may  add  here  that,  in  testing  a  triad  of  coefficients  by  the  con- 
dition of  imaginarity,  if  the  figures  of  these  coefficients  are  numerous, 
and  it  be  seen  necessary  to  compute  with  some  degree  of  precision,  the 
squaring  and  multiplying  may  be  tedious  operations.  In  such  cases  we 
would  recommend  a  shorter  method  of  proceeding,  thus : — ^Let  the  pro- 
duct, with  its  proper  Newtonian  multiplier,  be  represented  by  pPP', 
and  the  square,  with  its  proper  multiplier,  by  ^Q*:  then  the  condition 

i,P7>'>j<2»iinpUe6^>^. 

and  these  division  operations  being  carried  on,  a  figure  at  a  time  aliser- 
nately,  we  shaU  find  which  quotient  exceeds  the  other  without  oomr 
putin^  even  a  single  superfiuous  figure. 

(33)  We  shall  terminate  this  paper  with  the  investigation  of  a 
general  formula  for  determining  the  character  of  the  coots,  of  a  complete 
cubic  equation,  independently  of  actual  development. 

If  either  of  the  two  triads  of  a  cubic  equation  satisfy  the  condition 
of  imaginarify,  no  special  formula  for  this  purpose  will  be  necessary : 
we  have  therefore  only  to  provide  for  the  case  in  which  both  triads  ful, 
or  in  which  the  square  of  the  middle  term  of  each  (with  its  proper  fac- 
tor), minus  the  product  of  the  extremes  (with  its  proper  factor),  is  a 
positive  quantity.    Let 

F  =  A^a^  +  A^  +  AiX  +  Aq  ;     or,  page  867,     Xo 
Q  s  SA^  •¥  2A^  +  Ai  „  Xi 

F'  =  ZA^  +  Ai  „  Xt 

•.•  <p-  8PP'«  (^,«  -  SA  iA^)x*  +  {A,Ai  -  9A^t)x+  {A^*  -  QA^^) . .  [1  ] 

*  The  puiage  of  thii  root  being  attended  with  the  loes  of  two  variations ;  that  is, 
two  Tftriations  are  lost  in  passing  from  r  -  ^  to  r  +  9. 
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Now,  this  ezprafliion  ie  pomtiTe  for  every  real  yalue  of  Xj  proyided 
it  be  either  a  complete  square,  or  that  it  satisfy  the  oonditioii 

4(^,«  -  ZA^A^XA,^  -  31,il,)  >  {A,A^  -  ^A^A^y  ...        [2] 

and  it  cannot  be  poeitiye,  for  etwry  real  valae  of  x^  unless  one  or  other  of 
these  conditions  hold.  Hence,  when  all  the  roots  of  P  =»  0  are  real, 
[1]  must  be  a  complete  square,  or  else  the  condition  [2]  most  have 
place,  and  oonyerselj;  so  tiiat  the  condition  which  must  be  satisfied 
when  a  pair  of  roots  is  imaginary,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 
there  be  an  imaginary  pair,  is 

4(^,«  -  8^i-4,)(^,«  -  8^^,)  <  {AiA^  -  9ilo^.)*  ...         [3] 

The  criteri<Mi  of  imaginary  roots  for  an  incomplete  cubic,  is,  of 
course,  but  a  particular  case  of  this  more  general  condition ;  the  ease, 
namelyi  in  which  At  =  1»  and  A^^O  \  for  making  these  substitutions, 
[3],  becomes 

-  \1A,'  <  {9A,y,    or  [-  ^i  J  <  (^y 

as  at  p.  851;  ^i,  Jq*  here,  being  j9,  q,  there. 

It  follows  from,  the  aboye  conclusions  that  when  the  roots  of- 
(f  -  ^PP  =  0  are  imaginary,  those  of  P  «  0  must  all  be  real ;  and  that 
when  the  roots  of  Qf-SPP'^Oarereal,  two  roots  of  P  =  0  must  be  ima^ 
gmaiy,  andt^  twr«d,  unless  the  roots  of  Q^-SPF'  •Oare  equal  roots ; 
and  equal  roots  they  will  always  be  wheneyer  P  =  0  has  two  equal 
roots,  the  equal  pair  in  the  former  of  these  equations  being  the  same 
as  the  equal  pair  in  the  latter.  For  one  of  the  two  equal  roots  of  P  *>  0, 
namely,  X'»r,  must  enter  the  equation  Q  s  o ;  so  that  Q*  and  SPP 
are  each  diyisible  by  (a;  -  r)* ;  therefore  r,  r,  are  the  two  roots  of  the 
quadratic  Q  -  SPP's  0.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  [1]  is  always 
a  complete  square:*  hence,  if  the  equation  P=  0  haye  equalioots  r,  r, 

^,'  -  ^AiAt,  and  J,*  -  3il<4, 
must  be  squares ;  and 

-  3ilo^ 


ZAiAt 


and  whether  the  sign  of  r  is  tobepositiyeornegatiTe  will  be  at  once  as- 
certained from  the  signs  in  the  proposed  equation,  by  the  rule  of  Des- 
cartes,  as  all  the  roots  must  be  real. 


*  Of  the  form  m'(«  -  r)>. 
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It  At  >  0,  then  -  HAiAt  is  a  square,  in  the  case  of  equal  roots,  and 

Ifall  the  roots  ofPoOare  equals  each  coefficient  of  [1]  willbesero; 
Q*  -  3PP'  being  then  identically  zero. 


NOTBI. 

In  the  fbregoing  discosaion,  we  have  not  specially  considered  the 
eases  in  which  e^ual  roots  enter  an  equation,  with  the  exception  of 
what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  cubic.  Such  special  consideration  of 
these  cases,  when  actual  solution  of  the  equation  is  the  sole  object  in 
▼lew,  we  do  not  regard  as  at  all  necessary ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a  great  deal  of  labour  is  sometimes  expended,  with  but  littie  profit, 
in  trying  to  find  out,  by  tedious  common  measure  operations,  whether 
an  equation  has  roots  stnctiy  equal  or  not. 

If  equal  roots  really  enter  an  equation,  the  approximation  to  that 
one  of  them  which  always  enters  singly  into  an  antecedent  deriyed 
equation,  must  cause,  not  only  the  results  in  the  correspondiiig  column 
of  work  to  approximate  to  zero,  but  also  the  results  in  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent columns,  up  to  the  final  column,  or  that  which  computes 
f{x).  The  simultaneous  tendency  to  zero  of  the  results  under  /{x), 
/i(^X/z(^)>  &C-9  always  of  course  indicates  so  many  roots  either 
accurately  equal,  or  nearly  equal ;  unless,  indeed,  the  tendency  to  zero 
in  J(x)  should  cease,  after  a  certain  number  of  steps,  and  thus  conduct 
us  to  the  condition  of  imaginary  roots. 

When,  however,  the  approximation  to  the  single  real  root  here  al- 
luded to  has  been  canied  on  so  fiu*  that  the  incomplete  devel^ment 
would  be  regarded  as  a  value  sufficientiy  near  to.  the  complete  root  of 
f{x)  a  0,  if  this  were  the  only  root  in  the  interval ;  then,  although  the 
approximate  root  neither  separates  the  other  roots  otf{x)  «*  0,  nor  yet 
conducts  to  the  condition  of  imaginary  roots,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
discontinue  the  development,  and  may  safely  regard  the  value  obtained 
as  a  close,  approximation  to  one,  or  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  values  of  a;  which  satisfy  the  equation /(a;)  «  0. 

For  the  roots  in  question,  haying  been  developed  up  to  whatever 
number  of  figures  may  have  been  setUed  upon  at  the  outset,  as  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  what  can  it  matter  whether  the  superfluous 
figures  which  foUow  those  already  found  to  be  common  to  the  two  or 
more  roots,  are  the  same,  or  different  for  those  roots?  The  roots  are 
practically  equal  if  the  figures  which  completely  express  them  are  of 
no  practical  value  beyond  those  thus  far  found  to  coalesce,  or  to  be 
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common  to  them  all ;  whether  the  more  remote  figures  agree  or  disagree 
can  he  of  no  moment  in  reference  to  the  ohject  in  view ;  since,  agree  or 
not,  they  are  confessedly  useless. 

We  submit  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Homer's 
being  the  best  method  of  computing  the  real  roots  of  a  numerical  equa- 
tion of  an  advanced  degree  by  continuous  approximation;  and  with  ap- 
proximationa  only,  in  all  those  instances  where  a  root  has  interminable 
decimals,  we  must  be  content,  even  though  those  interminable  dedmals 
may  be  but  a  very  simple  ynlgar  fraction  in  another  form.  As  is  usually 
the  case  with  general  methods  of  computation,  in  whatever  department 
of  practical  mathematics  they  are  proposed,  there  will  always  be  parti- 
cular examples  that  might  be  better  treated  by  particular  rules.  The 
present  writer  is  not  likely  to  be  charged  with  undervaluing  Homer's 
metiiod :  he  believes  that  its  merits  are  such  that,  as  a  general  method, 
it  will  never  be  superseded.  But,  however  high  one*s  estimate  of  any 
practical  process  may  be,  it  is  right  fairly  to  state  its  inconveniences  in 
particular  cases,  as  well  as  its  general  advantages ;  and  an  inconvenience 
m  Homer^s  process,  it  certainly  is — we  think  the  only  inconvenience— 
that  a  fractional  root  has  to  be  developed  in  decimals. 

Suppose,  for  example,  one  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  to  be  f :  this 
root,  by  Homer's  method,  would  be  determined  in  tiie  approximate  form 
'142857  . .  . . ,  and  if  the  equation  were  of  an  advanced  degree,  a  good 
deal  of  numerical  work  would  be  required  to  obtain  this  approximative 
value  of  y.  If  the  development  were  to  be  extended  two  or  three 
places  further,  the  recurrence  of  the  figures  would,  no  doubt,  su^^est 
the  equivalent  fraction;  but  fractions  may  readily  be  assigned  the 
equivalent  decimal  of  each  of  which  would  not  be  seen  to  be  a  recurring 
decimal  till  many  more  figures  were  computed.  However,  if  it  be  of 
no  practical  consequence  in  the  inquiry  before  us  that  a  root  with  in- 
terminable decimals,  and  which  is  not  the  development  of  any  finite 
fraction,  should  be  approximated  to  beyond,  say,  six  places  of  decimals, 
neither  can  it  be  of  any  practical  consequence  tiiat  '142857  should  re- 
place f  ill  that  inquiry. 

Viewing  the  matter  generally,  in  reference  to  incommensurable  roots, 
it  would  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  regard  our  approximations — ^not  as 
approximations  to  the  exact  roots  of  the  equation  we  are  dealing  with  (for 
it  may  not  have  exact  roots — ^roots  expreissed  in  finite  numb^),  but  to 
consider  each  as  the  complete  or  exact  value  of  a  root  of  an  approximate 
equation — this  approximate  equation  differing  from  the  equation  pro- 
posed only  in  its  final  term  or  absolute  number.  The  amount  of  the 
difference  may  be  made  smaller  than  any  assignable  decimal ;  for  the 
development  of  the  incommensurable  root  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  final  term  of  the  transformed  equation,  at  which  the 
operation  is  stopped,  may  differ  from  zero  by  as  small  a  quantity  as  we 
please ;  and  the  root  thus  far  developed  will  be  a  complete  root  of  that 
approximate  equation  which  would  ariae  from  merely  correcting  the 
absolute  term  of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  small  decimal  alluded  to. 
What  is  here  said  as  to  a  single  incommensurable  root  applies,  of  course. 
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equally  to  two  or  more  roots  which  agree  in  their  leading  figures  to  the 
extent  mentioned.  These  are  equal  roots  of  an  approximate  equation, 
and  have  the  same  claim  to  be  considered  equal  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation  as  either  of  them  has  to  be  considered  a  root  of  it.  The  con- 
dusion  is  the  same,  whether  at  a  more  remote  figure  ttie  roots  would 
separate,  or  the  condition  of  imaginary  roots,  hitherto  delayed,  be  after- 
wards fulfilled /or  a  final  triad.  In  either  case  a  real  y^due  is  found 
which  satisfies  an  equation  so  nearly  coincident  with  the  equation  pro- 
posed that»  since  approximations  only  are  attainable,  the  two  equations 
may  be  regarded  as  identical — in  so  tar,  at  least,  as  the  roots  tiius  far 
common  to  both  are  concerned. 

Ko  doubt,  in  thus  prosecuting  the  development  of  one  of  a  pair  of 
contiguous  roots,  there  may  be  abiding  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
roots  are  strictly  equal  or  not;  for  the  decimals  being  interminable,  all 
that  we  can  affirm,  however  far  these  decimals  are  carried,  is,  that  thus 
far,  at  least,  the  roots  are  undistinguishable  from  equal  roots — supposing,, 
that  is,  that  a  separation  has  not  yet  taken  place.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roots,  there  need  never  be  abiding  uncertainty  at  aU. 
The  approximative  process  may  fail  to  separate  a  pair  of  real  roots — for 
they  may  not  be  separable ;  but  a  pair  of  imiq^ary  roots  must,  sooner 
or  later,  unfold  their  character  as  such,  by  means  of  the  tests  of  ima- 
ginarity.  There  are  no  such  tests  for  incommensurable  equal  roots: 
by  continuous  apjuroximation,  f{x)  may^  in  the  one  case,  continuously 
tend  to  zero  interminahly ;  in  the  other  case,  it  cannot  approach  zero 
within  a  certain  finite  limit  ;*  but,  in  either  case,,  the  process  may  be 
stopped  when  a  sufficient  number  of  decimals  is  obtained ;  and  the 
inexact  root,  thus  far  developed,  will  be  an  exact  root  of  an  equation  so 
nearly  coincident  with  that  proposed,  that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it 
without  appreciable  error,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular  roots  in 
question. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  approximate  equation,  of 
which  a  partially  developed  root  of  the  proposed  equation  is  an  exact 
root,  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  M>proximate  equation  for  another 
pardally  developed  root ;  since  for  different  inexact  roots  the  correction 
for  the  absolute  number  of  the  proposed  equation  will  most  likely  be 
-different ;  and  similarly  as  respects  £fierent  groups  of  approximate  equal 
roots.  But  unless  the  correction  in  each  case  be  so  smcdl  as  to  be  of  no 
practical  consequence,  the  approximate  equation  will  not  have  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  the  proposed  to  justify  its  being  substituted  for 
it.  All  that  the  present  Note  affirms  is,  that  a. pair  of  real  roots  may 
have  so  many  leading  figures  in  common,  or  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots 
may  have  the  imaginary  element  so  insignificant,  that  both  in  the  one 
case  and  in  the  other  tiie  roots  may  be  regarded  as  real  and  equal.^ 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  equation  with  as  much  precision  as  the 

*  If  it  be  not  the  final  triad,  bat  a  preceding  triad,  which  indieatea  the  imaginarity, 
tbeo,  aa  the  approximation  will  not  be  directed  to  a  root  ot/iQe)  »  0,  the  ioccessive 
Talaea  of /[as)  may  even  direxge  from  aero,  though  not  beyond  a  finite  limit. 
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received  approximate  value  of  any  single  inconunensarable  root  of  it 
Batisfies  those  conditioiia.  And  we  therefore  think  that  the  Indiscri- 
minate rejection  of  roots  involving  an  imaginary  element,  regardless  <xf 
the  influence  of  this  element  on  the  coefficients  of  the  equation,  is  un- 
justifiable, and,  moreover,  inconsistent,  where  approximate  values  only 
of  the  real  roots— that  is  to  say,  exact  values  of  the  roots  of  only  ap- 
proximate equations — are  received. 

Some  remarks  on  this  snbject  will  be  found  in  Peacock's  paper,  in 
the  ''Eeport  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,"  p.  349. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  of  equal  roots  which  deserves  special 
notice— namely,  the  case  in  which  the  roots  are  all  equal  imaginary 
pairs. 

Let  the  equation  be  one  of  the  fourth  d^;ree,  made  up  of  two  equal 
quadratio  factors  (X)  each  having  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots :  the  equa- 
tion is  then  XX »  0.  Taking  tiie  successive  limiting  equations  (or 
differentiating),  and  remembering  that  X  being  of  the  second  degree, 
we  must  have,  at  the  third  step  of  the  operation,  X^  -  0,  the  limitiog 
equations  wiU  be 

2xx  =  «  ril 

2X!X'  +  2XX"  -  0 [2J 

4X'X'  +  2X'X'  =  0, 

that  is,  6X'X"=0  [8] 

6X"X'  =  a  positive  number. 

Now,  the  root  of  the  equation  X*  -  0,  of  the  first  degree,  is  the  real 
Toot  of  [1]  of  the  third  degree  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  root  of  [3] ;  which 
18  also  of  the  first  degree,  X*'  being  a  constant  number.  Hence,  if  the 
roots  XX  -  0  be  diminished  by  the  root  of  the  simple  equation  X'  ts  o, 
that  is,  if  we  cause  the  second  term  of  the  proposed  equation  to  disap- 
pear, Che  fourth  term  will  vanish  also;  uiey  will  vanish,  moreover, 
between  flm  signs ;  for  X'  is  always  plus,  and  in  [2]  X^  and  X  are 
both  always  plus ;  and  X"  is  a  positive  number.  When,  therefore,  the 
imaginaries  are  equal  pairs,  the  alternate  terms,  in  the  transformation 
which  removes  the  second  term,  are  eeros,  each  zero  being  between  like 
signs,  and  we  know  that  whenever  this  happens  the  roots  are  all  ima- 
ginary. The  same  has  place  when  the  equation  is  X' + N^  0,  N  being 
any  positive  number,  though  the  pairs  are  not  then  equal  pairs. 

The  conclusion  is  the  satne,  whatever  be  the  number  of  equal  qua- 
dratic foctors  XXX .  .  .  of  the  above  kind ;  that  is,  if  the  roots  of  the 
equation  be  each  diminished  by  the  root  of  the  simple  equation  X'  =  0, 
the  last  of  the  derived  equations,  the  result  will  be  an  equation  in  which 
the  alternate  terms  will  be  zeros,  each  zero  being  between  like  signs.  For, 
let  the  number  of  equal  quadratio  footers  be  n;  then,  using  the  notation 
above,  no  X^an  appear  in  any  of  the  derived  equations  with  more  than 
two  dashe8,becau8e  X^  is  zero.  In  the  first  derived  equation,  there  occurs 
but  one  dash  in  each  term ;  in  the  second,  there  are  two  dashes  in  each 
term ;  in  the  third,  three ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  final  step,  in  which  there 
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are  2n  d&shes ;  this  last  Tesnlt  being  a  positire  number :  moreoyer,  each 
tenn  consists  of  a  group  of  n  ^'s. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  when  in  each  of  the  terms,  or  individual  groups, 
entering  a  derived  equation,  the  number  of  dashes  is  odd,  that  X'  must, 
of  necessity,  enter  that  group  once,  or  some  odd  number  of  times ;  and  that 
when  the  dashes  in  eadh  group  of  JT's,  in  a  derived  equation,  are  even 
in  number — since  that  even  number  con  be  made  up  without  any  X  t 
all— there  must  be  one  group  from  which  X'  is  absent.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  root  of  the  simple  equation  X'  =  0  is  equally  a  root  of 
every  ascending  equation  of  an  odd  degree ;  but  that  for  this,  and  for 
all  real  values  of  x^  every  one  of  the  functions  of  even  degree  is  posi- 
tive ;  hence,  if  we  dimimsh  each  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
by  liie  root  of  X'  =  0,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  transformed  equation  in 
which  the  alternate  terms  will  be  zeros,  each  zero  being  between  plus 
signs. 

In  diminishing  by  the  root  of  JST'  ^  0,  should  it  consist  of  two  or 
more  figures,  Newton's  Rule,  in  the  case  here  considered,  is  of  special 
service ;  as  the  conditions  of  imag^narity  are  likely  to  hold  and  fail  al- 
ternately before  the  ftill  development  of  the  root  of  JT' «  0  is  completed. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  equations  made  up  of  qua- 
dratic factors  furnishing  imaginary  pairs  not  strictly  identical,  but  only 
nearly  so.  But  in  every  application  of  this  rule  to  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  imaginary  pairs  in  an  assigned  interval  [a,  6],  care  must 
be  taken  that  pairs  outade  that  interval  are  not  included  in  the  enume- 
ration ;  that  is,  that  the  evanescencies — which  Newton's  Rule  anticipates 
— are  not  any  of  them  delayed  heyimd  the  limit  h\  such  as  are  so  delayed 
imply  pairs  belonging,  of  course,  to  the  succeeding  interval  [6,  e]. 


NOTB  2. 

It  may  be  weU,  before  closing  this  paper,  to  give  a  short  practical 
illostration  of  one  or  two  of  the  theoretical  principles  estabbshed  in 
the  latter  articles  of  it.  The  equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  at  p.  868, 
is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  since  the  roots  are  all  doubtful,  and  all 
lie  within  the  narrow  limits  [0,  1]. 

Hie  inquiry  is-^Does  an  imaginary  pair  enter  this  equation  ?  and 
if  so,  by  which  triad  of  terms  is  the  entrance  of  the  pair  first  indicated  ? 
It  cannot  be  by  the  leading  triad,  from  the  principle  at  (27) ;  that 
is,  an  imaginary  pair  cannot  enter  the  derived  equation  JT,  =  0.  Can 
a  pair  enter  the  derived  equation  of  next  higher  degree — namely, 
JT,  =  0? 

The  roots  of  the  derived  quadratic  JT,  =  0 — that  is,  of  S^b*  -  10^; 
•I-  3  s  0 — are  readily  found  to  be  '5,  and  '75.  Taking  the  smaller  of 
these  as  a  transforming  number,  and  working  up  to  JTo,  if  imaginarity 
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is  noi  indicated  in  JTi  »  0,  real  rooU  of  Xq  «  0  (if  snch  exist)  may 
separate. 

4-10+9-8        +  •25(5 
2-4        2-5     -  -25 


-8        6     -    -5 
2     -8         1- 


-6        2  -5 

2     -2 

2 

Here  we  see  that  '5  is  a  root,  not  only  of  JT,  «  0,  but  also  of  Xq  -  0; 
and  that  there  is  no  indication  of  imaginarity  in  Xj  «  0.  A  real  root 
of  this  equation  is,  however,  passed  over;  and  it  fcurther  appears  that, 
for  the  transformation  *5  -  i,  one  variation,  in  the  entire  series  of  signs, 
would  be  lost — the  signs  for  this  transformation  being  +  -  +  +  -,  as  is 
obvious.  Hence,  one  real  root  of  the  proposed  equation  Xo  =  0,  lies 
between  0  and  *5 ;  a  second  real  root,  as  just  seen,  being  '5  itselfl 
Again,  diminish  the  roots  by  '7. 


4-10 
2*8 

+  9 
-504 

-8 
2-772 

-    -228 
-616 

+  •25     (-7 
-   1696 

-7-2 
2-8 

8-96 
-808 

•0904 

-4-4 
2-8 

•88 
-  112 

-388 

-  1-6 
2-8 

-    -24 

1-2 

As  before,  one  root,  and  one  root  only,  of  Xi  =  0,  is  overstepped ;  but 
there  is  indication  sufficient  that  the  other  two  roots  of  this  equation — 
and,  therefore,  two  roots  of  Xq  =  0 — are  imaginary.  Hence,  the  equa- 
tion has  two  leal  roots,  -5  and  [0,  *5],  and  two  imaginary  roots.  The 
approximate  value  of  the  latter  of  these  two  real  roots,  fbund  in  the 
usual  way,  is  -12256  :  it  is  somewhat  more  expeditiously  found  by  em- 
ploying for  the  purpose  the  depressed  equation  of  the  third  degree, 
4a:*  -  8a:"  +  5^  -  -5  =  0,*  as  given  by  the  first  row  of  coefficients  in  the 
former  of  the  two  operations  above. 

*  We  need  icaroely  remind  tbe  reader  that  the  firat  member  of  thie  eqoation  ia  the 
quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  first  member  of  the  given  biqnadratic  equation  by 
X  -  '6. 
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In  the  foregoing  operattonSf  we  have  analyzed  the  interval  [0,  1], 
within  which  tiie  four  roots  are  all  comprised,  by  commencing  with  the 
roots  of  the  quadratic  ^  =  0,  seeing  that  these  roots  are  real,  and  their 
vdnes  so  easily  determined.  There  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  to  reach 
this  quadratic  through  the  descending  steps  at  p.  868 ;  we  may  ascend 
to  it  by  means  of  the  three  leading  coefficients  4  -  10  +  9 ;  thus  the 
simple  equation  is  4  x  4jb  -  10  =  0,  that  is,  16a;  -10  =  0;    and  the 

quadratic,  — ^— ii?»  +  3xl0a?+9  =  0,  that  is,  24aj»  -  80a:  +  9  =  0.  But 
if,  without  regarding  this  quadratic,  we  had  commenced  with  the  lead- 
ing figure  of  the  root  of  the  simple  equation,  namely,  j^ — -  ^  '6  .  .  .  , 

a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ge- 
neral duections  at  p.  870,  the  corresponding  transformed  equation  would 
have  been 

4aj*  *  •4a:»  -  -Se**  +  -4540?  +  -0484  «=  0 ; 

80  that  the  original  interval  would  then  have  been  subdivided  into  the 
two  partial  intervids  [0,  -6^  and  I  *6,  1],  each  comprising  two  roots ; 
and  the  character  of  each  pair  would  become  known  by  contracting  each 
of  these  intervals  as  above. 


Note  3. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  prove  that  whenever  the  condition  of  imagi- 
nary roots  holds  or  fails  for  any  triad  of  the  functions  X„  Jl^i,  Jl^s, 
&c.,  as  deduced  from  the  primitive  Xo,  for  an  assigned  value  of  x,  it 
will  in  like  manner  hold  or  fiedl,  for  the  same  value  of  x,  for  the  cor- 
responding triad  (tiie  first,  second,  third,  &o.)  when  X,  is  taken  for  the 
primitive  function. 

If  we  take  Xi  for  the  new  primitive,  the  series  of  expressions  fur- 
nished by  Xi  and  its  derivees  will  be  the  original  series  JTi,  X%,  X^,  &c., 
multiplied  respectively  by  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  &o.,  taken  in  order. 

If  ^a  be  tidcen  for  the  new  primitive,  X^  and  its  derivees  will  be  the 
original  X^  X^  X^  Ac.,  multiplied,  in  order,  by  1,  8,  6,  10,  15,  &c. 

And  if  X,  be  ti^en  for  the  new  primitive,  Xt  and  its  derivees  will 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  original  X3,  X4,  X^  &c.,  by  1,  4,  10, 
20,  35,  &c.,  taJcen  in  order,  and  so  on. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  to  be  the  case  from  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  several  developments. 

Now  the  general  expression  for  the  m*^  term  in  any  one  of  these 
series  of  figurate  numbers  is 

fn{m  +  1 )  (m  ->■  2)  (m  -t-  8)  .  .  .  (m  +  j?  -  1)         p^-i 
1.  2.  3.  4...i>  •  •  •  L    J> 
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p  bdng  of  pemument  yalue  for  the  same  eeries,  whatever  be  m,  or  the 
number  deDoting  the  place  in  the  numerical  scale,  of  any  single  term 
r^]  in  that  series;  thos^for  the  first  series,  ji^l;  ferthe  second,  j^s  9; 
m  the  third,  j»»3 ;  and  so  on. 

If  we  take  the  two  terms  Bj  C,  next  following  this  m^  term  [J], 
the  first  of  these^  B,  will  evidently  be  the  expression  [A']  with  tbs 
leading  fiictor,  m,  suppressed,  and  the  new  factor  (m  -i^  p)  annexed ;  and 
the  next  term,  C,  will  be  what  [^3  becomes  when  the  two  factors 
m{m  + 1)  are  removed,  and  the  two,  (m  -f /?)  (m  f /?  + 1),  introduced. 

Henoe  we  have  tbe  couditiona 

(ifi  +  l)C?  _    mB  -,-, 

^— ^^^=m+i>+l,  —^m^p.  .  .  [I] 

.•.  {{m-^l)AC,  mB']  =  {»+ji+ l,m+/?)  AB  . .  .  [2]^ 

m  being  the  numerical  place  of  ii  in  the  series,  md  p  denoting  the  place, 
or  order  of  the  series  itself. 

[We  may  here  notice,  in  passing,  as  an  inforence  from  the  relation 
[I],  that  the  place  (p)  of  any  one  of  the  series  being  given,  we  can 
readily  write  &e  entire  series  from  the  beginning,  or  can  extend  it, 

when  leading  terms  of  it  are  already  written,  since  B  =  ^ ^^  ;  and 

tn 

p,  it  will  be  observed,  is  always  equal  to  the  second  term  mintu  I : 

thus,  for  the  third  series  the  first  two  terms  are  1,  4 ;  the  next  term  is 

(2  +  3)4     -.     .,  .(3  +  8)10     «,.         ,  T 

i — — -^  a  10 ;  the  next  ^ ^ —  =  20 ;  and  so  on.] 

2  3 

From  the  numerical  equivalence  [2],  the  proposition  enunciated 
above  may  be  deduced  as  follows :— - 

Let  Xf,  (taken  as  primitive),  and  its  deriveee,  be  denoted  by  (2^)o, 
(Xp)i,  (X,)«,  &c :  then  calling  the  highest  exponent  of  ir  in  X^  »',  we 
shdl  have  the  several  conditions  (p.  367)  for  these  new  fimctions,  by 
substituting  them  for  the  functions,  Xo,  Xi,  Z„  &c.,  in  tiie  formulae  re- 
ferred to,  provided  we  put  n'  for  n  throughout  But  since,  by  the  pro- 
perty adverted  to  at  the  outset  (J^)o,  rx^),,  &o.,  are  no  other  than  X^ 
Xp^i,  &c.,  multiplied,  in  order,  by  the  figurative  numbers  1,  I  -k-p,  Ac., 
if  ^  be  the  m^  number  in  the  series,  B,  C,  being  the  two  numbers  im- 
mediately following,  then,  as  (Xp)^^  is  the  m*  function  in  the  series 
(J[^)o,  {Xp)if  (Xp)^  &c,  we  shall  have 

ACX,^.,Xp^,  «  (X,)^,  {XpUu  and  5«JCV«  »  (^p)V 

Now,  by  the  formula  [4]  at  p.  344,  the  condition  of  imaginarity  for 
the  three  functions  here  last  written  is 


(m  +  l)(n'  -  w  -  l)(XpU,{Xp)^,  >  m{n'  -  m){X,y^ ...         [8] 
and  the  condition  of  imaginarity  for  the  three  ftmctions  of  which  these 
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are  tho  mnltiplee  (A,  B,  C),  it  the  condition  within  the  brackets  in  the 
following  expreaaion;  namely, 

and  by  the  property  [2]  these  two  expressions  [3],  [4],  are  equal ;  for, 
pnttig  in  the  former  n  -  j?  for  n!,  which  it  is,  we  see  that  the  two 
members  of  [3]  and  the  two  of  [4]  are  respectively  what  the  following, 
namely, 

(»•>  I) AC,  mB*, 

[m-^p  +  1,  m-¥p]AB 

become,  when  the  first  member  of  each  is  multiplied  by  the  same  num- 
ber, (i»  -  p)  -  (m  -  1) ;  and  the  second  member  of  each  by  the  same 
number,  n-p  -m.  Hence  if  the  condition  of  imaginarity  hold  or  fail, 
for  any  value  of  x,  for  the  three  functions  in  [3],  the  condition  will, 
in  like  manner,  hold  or  fail  for  the  same  value  of  x,  for  the  three  func- 
tions of  the  same  degree  in  [4],  and,  moreover,  the  two  members  of  the 
condition  [3]  are  the  two  members  of  the  condition  [4],  each  multiplied 
by  AB. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  this,  in  a  particular  case,  let  X,  be  the 
function  taken  as  primitive ;  then  p^  3,  and  n'  »  n  -  3 ;  also,  for  this 
value  of  p,  the  figurate  multipliers  are  1,  4,  10,  20,  85,  S^ 

Taking  the  first  triad  of  these  for  A,  B,  C;  then  the  second  triad ; 
and  so  on,  we  have 

Ut  (2(ii  «  3)10Xjr,  >  (n  -'4)16-1*4}  = 

{2(»  -  3)(Jr.)o(X.).  >  (n  -  4)(Z,),«j  - 
|5(n  -  3)Z,J,  >  4(ii  -  4)Z4*J4. 

2nd.  (3(«  -  4)80X4Z,  >  2(»  -  6)100X/)  « 

{8(n  -:4)(jr.)/2r.).  >  2(n  -  5)(-r.V|  - 
{6(n  -  4)X^Xt  >  6(n  -  5)X,*}40. 

drd.  |4(ii  -  6)350Z,Z,  >  S(»  -  6)400Zs*)  - 

(4(11  -  6)(X.UX.\  >  3(ii.  6)(X.V|  = 
(7(n  -  5)X,Jt  >  6(n  -  6)Xe«j200. 

and  so  on,  conformably  to  the  general  conclusion  above^  namely,  that 
[»]  -  [4]. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  investigation  is  to  prove  that  when  a 
limiting  equation  Xp  b  0,  derived  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  primi- 
tive equation  Xq  =  0,  has  imaginary  roots  indicated  between  assigned 
limits,  in  contracting  these  limits  by  Homer's  process — ^whether  we  ope- 
rate npon  the  equation  JTq  «  0  itself,  or  upon  the  derived  equation  of 
inferior  degree,  Xp  =  0,  the  indications  of  imaginary  roots  will  present 
themselves,  in  both  operations,  at  precisely  the  same  step  of  the  two 
processes.  Since  the  numbers,  resulting  from  a  transformation  in  the 
one  operation  are  all  different  (except  those  under  X,,  and  such  as 

a.  I  ▲.  PBOC. — Toi..  X.  3  r 
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may  be  eero  from  the  nnmbere  resulting  from  the  correspondiDg 
transformation  in  the  other  operation,  there  might  be  uncertainty,  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  as  to  whether  the  indications  of  imaginarity,  when 
we  operate  upon  X^  «  0,  might  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  step  at  which 
they  would  offer  themselyes  if  we  were  to  operate  upon  JT,  »  0  itself; 
we  now  see  that  such  delay  can  never  occur;  but  that  the  fulfilment  or 
the  failure  of  the  prescribed  condition,  for  any  triad  of  coefficients  in  one 
of  the  transformations  of  Xo^  0,  implies  the  like  fulfilment  or  failure  for 
the  corresponding  triad  of  coefficients,  in  the  corresponding  transforma- 
tion (by  the  same  number)  of  Xp  »  0. 

And  hence  the  remarks,  at  p.  378,  respecting  equal  and  nearly  equal 
imaginary  pairs  entering  Xo  «  0,  equally  apply  whenever  such  pairs 
enter  a  derived  equation. 


XXXIX — Ov  kv  OoHAX-iNscRnED  MoNUMBKT  IN  Glkv  Fais,  Countt 
Ebebt.    By  BiCHA&D  Rolt  B&ash,  M.  £.  I.  A. 

[Bead  Norember  9,  1S68.] 

Ok  November  8th,  1858,  a  paper  of  considerable  interest  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  the  late  Venerable  the  Archdea- 
con of  Ardfert,  Dr.  Rowan,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  that 
gentleman  of  a  remarkable  inscribed  monument  in  Glen  Fais,  and  of 
the  historic  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  As  the  readings  given  in 
the  Archdeacon's  paper  appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory,  as  also  those 
given  in  other  publications,  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  stone  in  question,  to  ascertain  if  the  published  copies, 
as  well  as  others  in  my  possession,  were  correct,  as  I  have  had  abundant 
reason  to  distrust  copies  of  Ogham  inscriptions,  unless  made  by  very 
experienced  aud  trustworthy  Oghamists.  Being  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
in  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  my  desire,  by  visiting  the  locality  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  I  found  lying  prostrate  in  a  grass  field  in  the  townland  of 
Camp,  a  portion  of  Glen  Fais,  or,  as  it  is  locally  pronounced,  Glenaish, 
under  the  west  face  of  Caber  Conrigh  mountain.  It  lies  about  twenty 
yards  inside  the  fence,  to  the  left  of  the  public  road  winding  up  the 
glen,  and  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  Camp  Post-office ;  distant  firom 
Tralee  nine  miles.  The  locality  will  be  found  on  sheet  No.  37  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Kerry,  on  which,  however,  the  monument  is  not 
marked.  It  is  an  irregular  flag-shaped  monolith,  measuring  in  length 
eleven  feet  five  inches,  and  in  extreme  breadth  five  feet  nine  inches, 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches;  it  is  a  hard, 
compact,  close-grained  red  sandstone,  iJie  inscription  being  on  an 
obtuse  angle  on  the  face  of  the  stone  towards  the  left,  and  about 
midway  in  the  length  of  the  monolith.  The  engraving  which 
accompanied  Dr.  Rowan's  paper  (''Froc.  RLA.,"  vol.  vii.  p.  104), 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  stone,  while  the  inscription  is,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  accurately  copied.     The  line  on  which  the  characters  run  is 
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more  of  a  natural  ridge  on  the  face  of  the  stone  than  an  actual  angle. 
The  letters  are  sharply  and  clearly  cut,  and  are  all  perfectly  legible,  so 
that,  comparing  my  own  copy  with  those  of  Dr.  Eowan,  Mr.  Windele, 
and  others,  I  found  no  difference.  The  consonants  are  marked  by  short 
strokes^  deep  and  broad ;  the  vowels,  with  one  exception,  by  oval  dots, 
well  sunk— that  exception  is  the  first  vowel,  0,  the  second  letter  of  the 
inscription,  which  is  expressed  by  two  short  strokes  across  the  line,  as 
if  an  error  of  the  engraver,  or  as  if  he  changed  his  mode  of  representing 
the  vowels.    This  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Rowan. 

We  find  also  in  this  inscription  the  Ogham  equivalent  for  the 
diphthong  EA,  which  is  the  only  character  of  that  class  yet  found  on 
these  monuments,  and  only  on  a  few,  as  on  Nos.  1  and  10  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  inscribed  Ogham  stones  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  on  a  stone  from  Tinahely,  county  Kerry;  on  one  at  8t. 
Clan's  churchyard,  county  Cork ;  and  from  the  Ratii  of  Roovesmore, 
same  county,  but  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

nil  "  "'" '" '""  X  III  III  /  "  mil  '""  nil  " " #/ ""' 

8        OQUQBIVFUON         I        80        QUE  I 

Dr.  Rowan  has  inserted  in  his  paper  a  translation  of  this  inscrip- 
tion by  the  late  Rev.  John  Casey,  formerly  of  Dingle,  a  well-known 
Irish  scholar,  and  one  intimately  conversant  with  the  antiquities  of 
this  district ;  but  one  whose  enthusiasm  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  particularly  in  dealing  with  inscriptions  of  this  class.  This 
momtraent,  being  found  in  the  track  which  our  mystic  history  and  tradi- 
tions assign  to  the  invading  Scoti,  after  their  landing  at  Inbher 
Sgeine,  the  rev.  gentleman  conceived  it  probable  that  it  marked  the 
grave  of  some  one  of  the  fallen  chiefs,  or  captains  of  the  invaflers,  and 
that  the  name  of  such  might  be  found  on  it;  he  accordingly  reads  it : — 

"  So  cu  uarfmo  ni  so  cu  0  Ni*^ 

L  e.  "  Here  is  martial  sun  officer  Druid  Ni,  here  illustrious  alas  Ni.'' 

Mr.  Casey  states,  that  Ni  is  Nighe,  oghamically  written,  the  same 
as  Yighe,  according  to  Keating,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Amazon 
Fais,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  Sliabh  Mis,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Druids  whom  our  Irish  Livy  designates  under  the  names  of  Uar  and 
Mither,  The  original  inscription,  however,  cannot  by  any  means  be 
made  to  bear  out  his  interpretation.  To  form  the  word  Uarf^  he  turns 
the  fifth  character,  Q,  into  an  R,  and  omits  the  diphthong  EA.  To 
bring  out  the  words  0  Ni^  he  transposes  the  sixteenth  group— namely, 
the  vowel  U  into  an  0 ;  and  the  seventeeth  letter,  which  is  a  palpable 
Ry  being  five  strokes  across  the  stem  line,  into  an  N.  I  need  not 
remark,  that  a  translation,  founded  upon  such  an  unwarrantable  muti- 
lation of  the  original  inscription,  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  the  slightest 
philological  value.  Mr.  W.  Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  wh o,  I  am  informed , 
has  examined  and  copied  this  iiiscription,  gives  the  following  reading  : — 

'*  Soe  huid  thiffmon  il  toco  art,*' 
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which  he  translates,  **  The  saored  itone  of  hosts  of  might j  men  in  tbe 
place  of  slaughter." 

The  same  objection  also  lies  against  this  rendering  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  as  to  produce  it,  the  original  characters  are  changed, 
transposed,  and  subdivided,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Another 
Irish  scholar,  now  resident  in  New  York,  has  published  a  reading  as 
follows : — 

**  So  cu  oeinb'tnoni;  80  eu  re" 

i.  e.  "  The  priest  of  holy  enub  (or  cneph)  the  priest  of  the  sun."  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  foregone  conclusion  in  each  of  these  oases  sug- 
gested, in  a  great  degree,  the  translation ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  the  original  letters  have  been  made  to  minister  to  these  views. 

In  reference  to  such  arbitrary  modes  of  dealing  with  ancient  in- 
scriptions, I  would  here  repeat  that  sound  canon  of  criticism,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele  in  a  similar  case  : — *'  1  confess 
I  dislike  arbitrary  dealing  with  the  letters,  where  we  find  a  group  of 
scores  well  defined,  and  so  unconnected  with  any  others  at  either 
sides — so  isolated  as  to  warrant  the  conviction  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully and  well  expressed ;  or,  where  its  direction,  whether  vertical  or 
oblique,  is  expressed  with  similar  care,  I  am  disposed  to  be  very 
jealous  of  any  intermeddling  with  it,  and  am  disposed  to  protest 
against  any  arbitrary  forcing  or  dislocation"  (**  Proc.  R.  1.  A.,"  vol.  vii., 
p.  105).  JOr.  Rowan  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  six- 
teenth group  of  dots ;  he  writes — **  The  sixteenth  group  is  cut  where 
a  natural  inequality  in  the  stone  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  points 
are  to  be  read  as  two  vowels  or  one**  {Ibid,), 

This  point  I  paid  particular  attention  to ;  the  dots  are  equidistant, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  group  composes  one  letter,  U.  Mr. 
Windele,  who,  I  believe,  never  attempted  a  rendering  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, recognized  it  as  an  U.  I  now  respectfully  offer,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Academy,  my  reading  of  it : — 

"  80  eu  Cueaff  Moni  »o  eu  Jti ;" 
literally  rendered : — 

*'  This  is  the  warrior  Cueaf  my  grief,  this  is  the  warrior  king." 

So,  pron.  this  here,  this  is  (O'Reilly  and  O'Brien). 

Cu,  em,  a  champion,  a  hero,  a  warrior  (Ibid,). 

Cueafff  a  proper  name,  of  the  same  family  as  Cuan,  Cucaech,  CucaiUe, 
Cuisin. 

ifoni,  an  Oghamic  form  of  '' Monuar,"  an  interjection — My 
grief!  alas !  woe  is  the  day !  (O'Reilly).     The  rest  is  obvious. 

In  this  rendering,  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  in  anywise 
interfered  with  the  integrity  of  the  original.  I  have  not  altered  or 
transferred  a  single  score ;  taking  the  inscription  simply  as  it  stands, 
it  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  Oaedhelio  words  I  have  given. 
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The  legend  itself  is  of  that  simple,  archaio,  and  expresslTe  form 
usual  on  Texy  ancient  monuments,  and  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  genius  and  feeling  of  our  people.  That  this  monolith  should  have 
been  erected  over  the  grave  of  an  arch-chief  or  king  is  also  consistent 
with  the  great  size  of  the  stone,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
characters  are  out.  The  formula,  **  Warrior  King,"  is  found  in  our 
ancient  MSS.  Thus,  in  the  "  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill," 
as  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  we  have  the  following  passage : — 
*'  Now,  this  Cathal  was  the  long-soldier  and  champion  of  Erinn 
during  his  career  in  his  own  time''  (p.  75). 

The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  this  warrior  at  p.  83  of  the 
same  work : — "  Great  spoils  and  plunders  and  ravages  were  now 
committed  by  Mathgamhain  in  Mumhan.  By  him  great  spoils  were 
taken  from  the  TJi  Enna  of  Ane,  and  there  it  was  that  Cathal,  son  of 
Feradach,  the  king-soldier  of  Erinn,  was  killed." 

A  far  more  ancient  example  of  the  same  formula  is  given  by  Raw- 
linson  from  the  concluding  portion  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas,  the  Phrygian — 

'*To  Midas  the  Warrior  King." 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  four  concluding  characters  of  this 
inscription  form  the  name  of  an  ancient  chieftain  of  this  immediate 
district,  and  whose  Caher,  or  Dun,  looks  down  dark  and  grim  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  Caher  Con-righ  mountain,  on  the  very  spot  where  lies 
the  great  pillar  stone.  I  allude  to  Ouri,  or  Curoi  Mac  Daire,  of  the 
race  of  Eremon,  who  was  king  of  lar  Mumhan  about  the  time  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  following  account  of  the  family  of  Curoi  Mac  Dair6 
is  given  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele,  in  a  privately  printed  paper,  en- 
titled "  Cahir  Conri'' : — **  He  was  the  head  of  the  Milesian  Emains  of 
Munster;  so  called  from  their  ori^nal  settlement  in  Brefiiy,  beside  the 
shores  of  Lough  Erne,  whence  they  had  dispossessed  a  Belgic  tribe, 
also  denominated  Emains,  from  the  same  vicinity.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that,  when  this  Belgic  tribe  was  expelled  from  Brefny,  it  located 
itself  in  that  part  of  Kerry,  frt)m  which  it  was  again  driven  forth  by  the 
same  Milesian  tribe,  themselves  now  exiled  from  TJlBter  by  the  Clanna 
Ruraidhe,  of  the  race  of  Ir.  This  expulsion  took  place  in  or  about 
A.  M.  3920,  under  Deaghaidhe,  the  son  of  Suin,  descended  from  Olild 
Erann,  of  the  line  of  Fiacha  Fer  Mara,  son  of  Aengus  Turmach,  king 
of  Ireland,  150  years  B.  0.  The  reigning  monarch  at  this  time  was 
Duach,  of  the  race  of  Heber,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Dalta, 
or  the  fostered  of  DeaghaidhOi  who  had  adopted  him.  This  prince 
bestowed  upon  his  foster-father  possessions  in  Luachra,  the  then  general 
name  of  Kerry,  a  large  portion  of  which  received  from  him  the  name 
of  Luachair  Deagaidh The  descendants  of  Deaghaidh  gra- 
dually extended  their  power  and  authority  over  West  Mimster,  and 
several  of  them  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  province,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Heberian  line.  As  the  Ua  Deagaidh,  or  Degadii,  they 
were  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  centu^,  in  their  proper  ter- 
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ritory  ii^  West  Monster,  under  the  name  of  XJdei,  or  Yodii,  which  very 
nearly  expresBes  the  pronunciation  of  Dheaghaidh. 

Better  known  hy  the  name  of  Clanna  Dheaghaidh,  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  military  history  of  the  time,  as  one  of  the  three 
warrior  tribes  who  represented  the  rude  chivalry  of  the  period.  The 
others  were  the  Craob  Euadh  (red  hand,  or  branch),  of  Ulster,  and  the 
Gaman  raidhe,  of  Irrus  Domnann,  in  Mayo.  Deghaidh  had  three  sons, 

lar,  Daire,  and  Conal Daire,  the  second  son  of  Deaghaidh, 

had  by  his  wife,  Maoin,  or  Moran  Mananagh,  i.  e.  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Conroi,  much  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  prodigious  strength : — 

**  Moran  of  Htna  of  honor  pure, 
Wai  the  child  of  Ir,  son  of  Uinntidhe, 
The  litter  of  Eochaidh  Ecbeol  she 
And  mother  of  Curigh,  eon  of  Dari.'** 

Curoi  Mac  Daire  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Munster  romance  :  the  great 
Cyclopean  Caher  on  the  northern  spur  of  Bawr-tri-Gaun  (the  summit  of 
the  three  cows),  overlooking  Glen  Fais,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  bears 
his  name.  His  success  in  carrying  off  the  fair  Blanaidh  from  his 
riral  Cuchullin,  and  his  death  by  the  hand  of  the  latter,  are  inexhaust- 
ible themes  for  the  story  tellers.  He  is  represented  as  being  brave 
and  chivalrous — a  hero  both  on  land  and  sea — having  been  engaged  in 
many  foreign  expeditions.  Many  ancient  historic  tales  are  founded  on 
hie  exploits,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  in  existence,  as  the  Cath 
buadha  ConreSf  mentioned  by  the  bard,  Erard  Mac  Coisi;  also  the 
Aithed  Blathnaite  ingen  Paill  Mie  Fidaig  re  Coinehullaind^  and 
Argain  Cathair  Chonrai.  In  the  '*  Leabhar-na  h-TJidhre,"  we  have  a 
tale  called  *'  The  Mesca  Ulladh''  (or  the  inebriety  of  the  TJltonians),  who« 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  after  a  great  feast  at  the  royal  palace  of  Emania, 
made  a  sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  where  they  burned  the 
palace  of  Teamhair  Zttachra^  in  Kerry,  then  the  residence  of  Curoi  Mac 
Dair^,  king  of  West  Munster"  (O'Curry's  Lectures.  &c.,  p.  185). 

Among  the  historic  tales  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  called  Oitte 
(tragedies),  is  one,  *'  The  Tragical  Death  of  Curoi:''  a  more  ancient 
version  of  this  curious  tale  will  be  found  in  the  MS.  Egerton,  88,  British 
Museum.  ^*  The  Adventurer  of  Curoi,"  is  another  historic  tale  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster.  In  Dr.  G'Donovan's  Battle  of  Magh  Bath  is  the 
following  passage  (p.  139): — 

*'  Oh  I  Leth  Mogha,  who  are  woni  to  gain  the  Tictory, 
Oppress  the  Ultontans  with  eagerness. 
Semember  Curi  of  the  Spears, 
And  the  chiefs  of  the  joaths  of  the  Brnaans." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  orthography  of  the  name  in  the 
above  passage  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  stone  at  Glen  Fais.  I  think 
that  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  this  stone  being  the 
monument  of  Curi,  or  Curoi  Mac  Dair^ : — 

■  -  -^  __.-  ■■--■■-|--   r        -    --     

•  "  Cahib  Cowbi,"  p.  XTii. 
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First.  The  name  on  this  monument. 

Secondly.  Its  great  size  and  evident  importance,  of  showing  that  it 
was  erected  to  commemorate  lome  distinguished  personage. 

Thirdly.  The  finding  of  this  stone  in  close  proximity  to  the  reputed 
palace,  or  Dun  of  Curoi  Mac  Dair^,  who  was  king  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  who  was  treacherously  slain  hy  Cuchulainny  in  the  very 
locality. 

Should  we  then  conclude  that  the  four  last  letters  on  the  Glen  Fais 
Monument  present  to  us  the  name  of  this  provincial  monarch  and 
warrior,  the  inscription  will  stand  thus — 

**  Thii  is  the  Warrior  of  Cueaff  My  grief,  this  ia  Curi." 

An  apparent  difficulty  arises  from  the  presence  of  two  proper  names, 
but  this  may  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
ancient  celebrities  bore  more  than  one  name,  thns : — ^Nuadhat,  king  of 
the  Tuath  D^  Dananns,  was  also  called  **  Airgetlamh,"  or  "  of  the  Silver 
Hand."  Finn  Mac  Gumhaill,  bore  also  the  name  of  *<Mongan."  The 
monarch  Con  was  sumamed  **  Cead  Gathach;"  and  the  celebrated  Niall 
had  also  the  name  of  Naoighiallach,  '*  or  of  the  Nine  Hostages."  Nume- 
rous other  examples  will  be  found  in  our  ancient  MSS.  of  a  similar 
nature,  bo  that  the  apparent  difficulty  vanishes  before  the  probability  of 
both  the  names  in  the  inscription  being  applied  to  the  same  personage, 
though,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  is  only  known  to  us 
by  that  of  Curi  or  Curoi.  In  the  Book  of  Leinster  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Leeht,  or  monument  of  Conri,  is  on  Slieve  Mis  Mountain.  The  late 
Dr.  0*Donovan  (in  Magh  Bath)  states  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
north-east  shoulder  of  the  mountain  (Caher  Conri). 

Br.  Rowan,  in  his  paper,  has  referred  at  some  length  to  the  account 
given  by  Keating,  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  of  the  landing  of  the  Scoti 
or  Clanna  Miledh,  at  Inbher  Sgeine,  and  has  referred  to  the  topography  of 
the  district,  names  of  places,  the  pillar  stones,  and  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cist-formed  graves  in  Glen  Fais,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  confirmatory  of  the  bardic  accounts  of  that  event. 

While  I  fally  agree  vnth  the  reverend  writer  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances he  has  adduced  are  evidences  that  in  this  district  some  remark- 
able transactions  occurred  at  a  remote  period,  and  that  probably  in  this 
identical  glen  a  battle  may  have  been  fought  between  an  invading  force 
and  the  then  possessors  of  the  soil.  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  landing  of  the  Scoti  and  their  conquest  of  Ireland,  as 
set  forth  by  Keating  from  tibe  Beok  of  Invasions,  and  other  authorities. 
While  the  main  £actB  of  the  case  are  probably  true  as  to  the  Scoti  being 
a  people  from  the  maritime  coasts  of  Spain,  their  having  landed  in  the 
south-west  of  Kerry,  and  of  their  having  become  the  dominant  race  in 
our  island,  the  detailB  are  entirely  unworthy  of  credit.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  briefly  to  Keating's  narrative: — '<  Three 
days  after  Heber  and  his  followers  were  got  on  shore,  they  were  attacked 
by  Eire,  the  wife  of  Mac  Greine,  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  country, 
at  Sliabh-Mis,  or  the  Mountain  of  Mis.  This  lady  was  attended  by 
a  strong  body  of  men,  and  a  desperate  battle  followed,  in  which 
many  were  destroyed  on  both  sides.     In  this  action  Fai$,  the  wife  of 
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'  Un  Mac  Vigh$,*  was  slain  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
from  her  obtained  the  name  of  GUn^Faii,  which  eignifies  the  ralley  of 
Fait.'' 

The  death  of  Faii  is  thus  obserred  by  an  old  poet : — 

"  The  TAlIej  where  the  lorelj  Fate  fell, 
From  her,  ae  andent  Iriih  records  tell. 
Obtained  the  name  Glen-Faii." 

**  Scota,  the  relict  of  King  Milesius,  was  likewise  slain  in  thia  en- 
gagement, and  was  buried  in  another  Talley  on  the  north  side  of  Sliabh 
Mis,  adjoining  the  sea.  This  vallej,  which  was  the  place  of  her  inter- 
ment, was  called  Glen-Bcothian,  or  the  valley  of  Scota,  as  an  old  poet 
testifies. 

This  was  the  first^battle*that  was  fought  between  the  Milesians  and 
the  Tuath-De-Dananns,  for  the  empire  of  this  island,  as  we  are  informed 
by^the  .same  author. 

**  The  persons  that  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Milesians  in  this  action 
were,  the  Princess^  Seota,  and  the  Lady  Fats:  they  likewise  lost  two 
of  their  principal  Druids,  whose  names  were  Uar  and  Either,  and  there 
was  no  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  GkideUan  soldiers  missing  after 
the  fight ;  notwithstanding,  they  defeated  the  Tuath-De-Danans,  and 
slew  a  thousand  of  them. 

'*  EirCf  the  wife  oiMae  Orcine,  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  country, 
with  as  many  of  her  flying  troops  as  she  could  keep  together,  retired  to 
Tailte.  Tbe^ilesians  continued  on  the  field  of  battle  burying  their 
dead,  and  celehratinp  th$  funeral  ritsi  of  thi  two  Druids  with  grsai  mn 
Ismnity" 

So  far,  Keating :  the  narrative  which  has  been  received  as  gospel 
by  many  Irish  antiquaries  has  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  and  will  not 
stand  one  moment  the  test  of  criticism.  The  country  is  represented  as 
having  been  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  people  called  Tuath 
1)6  Dananns,  and  who  were  governed  by  three  kings  reigning  conjointly 
at  Tailte,  in  Meath,  and  named  Mac  Cuil,  Mac  Geacht,  and  Mac  Oreine; 
they  seem  to  have  been  lazy,  cowardly  fellows,  for  they  remained  at 
home,  and  sent  out  their  three  wives,  Fodhla,  Eire,  and  Banbha,  to  do 
battle  against  the  invading  Scoti.  The  invaders  are  represented  as 
landing  at  Inbher  Sgeine,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  present 
bay  of  Eenmare,  upon  what  evidence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coojecture,  as 
all  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  To  believe  Keating's  narrative,  we 
should  imagine  that  the  Tuath  D^  Dananns  must  have  had  electric  tele- 
graphs and  railroads  radiating  from  the  seat  of  their  power  at  Tailte 
into  the  remote  wilds  of  Dunkerron,  or  Corcaguiney;  otherwise,  how 
could  they,  in  three  days  after  the  landing  of  a  hostile  force,  not  only 
have  had  intimation  of  the  same,  but  actually  an  organized  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  reigning  kings,  ready  to  confront 
them  in  battle,  iu  this  remote  district  ?  Again,  if  the  Scoti  landed  at 
the  bay  of  Kenmare,  what  business  had  they  in  marching  on  Sliabh 
Mis  ?  Was  not  their  natural  and  politic  course  to  march  eastward  into 
the  rich,  level,  and  fertile  heart  of  the  island,  if  indeed  they  felt  them- 
selves equal  to  its  conquest  ?  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  geography 
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of  the  district ;  take  the  map  of  Kerry  and  examine  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Kenmare  and  the  Sliabh  Mis  mountains,  which  run 
south  of  Tralee  into  the  remote  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  and  we  find 
between  these  points  an  immense  tract  of  the  most  rugged,  mountain- 
ouSy  and  wild  moorland  country  in  the  three  kingdoms,  comprising  the 
baronies  of  Iveragh  and  Dunkerron,  with  their  mountain  ranges,  includ- 
ing the  Beeks,  the  highest  mountain  range  in  Ireland.     To  an  invading 
force,  ignorant  of  the  district,  such  a  march  was  an  impossibility. 
Again,  did  they  land  at  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  making  a  detour 
eastward,  skirt  round  the  Killarney  mountains  and  lakes ;  and  then 
bending  to  the  horth-west,  make  a  long  and  weary  march  through  the 
great  bog  district  between  Killarney  and  Tralee,  could  they  have  ac- 
complished their  march,  and  be  in  fighting  order,  within  three  days 
aftet  their  landing  ?    Again,  what  business  had  they  making  a  long 
and  painftd  march  into  a  wild  and  remote  district,  if  their  object  was 
the  oonqueet  of  the  island  ?  As  I  have  stated  before,  their  natural  course 
was  to  march  eastward  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  towards  the 
seat  of  government   Again,  what  object  had  the  army  of  the  Tuath  J)6 
Danans  in  marching  to  Sliabh  Mis,  when  their  intention  was  to  en- 
counter and  cut  short  the  progress  of  an  enemy  landing  in  the  bay  of 
Kenmare  ?  In  the  former  place  there  was  nothing  to  defend,  no  strate- 
getic  point  to  cover ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  proceeding  would  leave 
fdi  the  passes  into  the  rich  and  fertile  provinces  quite  open  and  unpro- 
tected.   The  natural  course  of  the  defenders  of  the  country  would  be 
to  select  some  strong  and  defensible  position  covering  the  direct  route 
into  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  there  await  the  enemy's  approach.   In 
truth,  the  details  of  the  narration  are  opposed  to  all  probability,  and  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  district.   But  while  I  am  disposed  to  reject 
the  details,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up  the  broad  facts  upon 
which  they  are  founded.    I  accept  the  statement,  that  at  some  remote 
period  an  emigrant  colony  from  the  maritime  coasts  of  Spain,  or  north- 
western Gaul,  landed  in  the  western  district  of  Kerry,  and  who,  under 
the  name  of  Scoti,  or  Gaedhelians,  or  Milesians,  became  the  dominant 
race  in  Ireland. 

That  in  remote  times  such  a  migration  was  probable  we  must  ad- 
mit, if  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  during  the 
Carthagenian  and  Roman  occupations.  We  know  that  each  of  these  domi-i 
nant  states  harassed  and  oppressed  the  natives,  and  where  more  likely 
should  they  flee  for  shelter  but  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  into. 
these  remote  and  then  undisturbed  islands  ?  Such  a  migration  will 
account  for  what  has  been  deemed  mythical  in  our  early  history,  as. 
I  firmly  believe  the  pedigree  of  the  Scoti  to  be  Cuthite,  and  the  course 
of  their  migration  to  be  from  Asia  Minor,  through  Northern  Africa, 
into  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland. 

The  Scoti,  then,  must  have  been  a  sea&ring  people,  and  consequently 
must  have  attained  to  a  respectable  civilization,  in  accordcmce  with  the 
age :  they  could  not  have  come  to  our  island  in  any  great  numbers, 
consequently  they  could  not  have  effected  its  conquest  in  the  quick 
and  off-hand  manner  described  in  the  Book  of  Inyasions.     That  they 
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landed  at  a  place  then  known  as  Inbher  Sgeine  ia  Tery  probable,  and 
that  the  names  of  their  leaders,  as  Eibher,  £remon«  Ir,  Donn,  Golpa, 
Bcota,  and  Fais,  &c.,  are  genuine  historical  ones,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for 
however  facts  may  be  disguised,  distorted,  or  invented,  names  of  places 
and  individuals  are  generally  preserved  intact,   and  will  hold  tbeir 
ground  through  age&     I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Bay  of 
Kenmare  was  not  the  scene  of  the  landing  of  the  Scoti.     I  believe  that 
event  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Dingle.     Accepting  the  statement  in 
Keating,  that  a  battle  was  fought  at  Sliabh  Mis,  three  days  after  the 
landing  of  the  Scoti,  it  could  oidy  be  true  on  the  supposition  that  their 
landing  took  place  either  in  [the  Bay  of  Dingle,  or  that  of  Tralee.     If 
we  examine  the  map  of  the  district,  we  find  a  long  narrow  peninsula, 
the  present  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  stretching  out  between  the  above- 
named  estuaries,  and  having  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  running  through 
the  centre,  from  Tralee  to  Brandon  Head.    At  the  extremity,  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  open  Bay  of  Smerwick ;  on  the  south  side,  axe  the 
harbours  of  Yentry,  Dingle,  and  a  small  land-locked  inlet,  now  dry  at 
low  water,  called  **  Tra-beg,"  or  **  the  Little  Strand,"  upon  the  shore 
of  which  lies  the  most  remarkable  Ogham  monument  we  have«    Dingle 
is  also  a  land-locked  harbour,  having  a  very  narrow  entrance,  but  of  con* 
siderable  capacity  inside.    Now,  the  ocean  current  that  runs  round 
the  south-west  shores  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Dingle,  striking  between 
Dunmore  Head  and  Yentry  Harbour ;  these  currents  do  not  run  into 
Kenmare  Bay.    This  is  important  in  estimating  the  chances  of  a  fleet  of 
strange  adventurers  navigating,  in  their  frail  barks,  seas  to  them  little, 
if  at  all  known,  and  landing  on  our  coasts.    If  it  be  admitted  that  our 
shores  were  previously  known  to  the  invaders,  they  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  suitable  locality  for  an  infant  colony.    Here  were  safe 
and  sheltered  harbours ;  a  district  remote  from  the  centre  of  power  and 
population;  a  sea  teeming  with  fish,  the  mountains  and  woods  with  game ; 
a  district  naturally  fortified  by  the  sea,  and  by  mighty  mountains,  at 
whose  feet  were  large  tracts  of  fertile  soil. 

^I^  then,  the  Scoti  landed  at  Yentry  or  Dingle  harbours,  they  would 
march  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  through  the  lowlands  skirting 
the  bay  towards  Castlemaine,  and  the  first  avaUable  pass  through  which 
they  could  penetrate  would  be  Glen  Fais.  In  this  pass  a  battle  may 
have  been  fought  between  them  and  the  natives  who  inhabited  the 
great  district  of  country  lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  If 
they  had  heard  of  the  arrived  of  the  strangers,  and  were  bent  on  opposing 
them,  the  passes  of  the  Sliabh  Mis  mountains,  which  terminate  at  Glen 
Fais,  would  be  the  natural  points  of  defence ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
this  mountain  range  handed  down  to  us  as  the  scene  of  their  first  battle, 
and  the  two  principal  passes,  Glen  Fais  and  Glen  Scothian,  identified 
with  the  names  of  two  of  the  invading  colony — Fais  and  Scota.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  the  difficulty  as  to  time  vanishes,  as  the  distance  be- 
tween Yentry  and  the  centre  of  the  Sliabh  Mis  mountains  is  not  more 
than  thirty-five  miles,  so  that  an  invading  force  could  have  landed, 
marched  to  that  locality,  and  have  fought  a  battle  within  three  dayr 
a  feat  utterly  impossible  had  they  landed  in  the  bay  of  Kenmare. 
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I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  accept  Keating' s  narrative  as  to 
time.  I  think  our  bardic  writers  have  misrepresented  the  nature  of  the 
Scotic  invasion,  which,  I  believe,  came  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  colony 
■eeking  for  a  permanent  settlement,  than  of  an  invading  army  bent  on 
conquest.  According  to  the  bardic  annals,  our  island  had  seen  at  least 
two  dynasties — the  FirbolgB,  and  the  Tuath  D^  Danans — who  are  re- 
presented as  having  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict,  ere  the  former 
were  subdued  by  the  latter;  therefore  an  invading  force  must  have 
been  numerous  and  powerfol  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  country  in 
a  ihort  time.  Kow,  the  Scoti  are  stated  to  have  come  in  thirty  ships, 
thirty  men  in  each  ship :  this  is  a  moderate  computation,  and  a  likely 
number  to  form  a  colony,  but  quite  inadequate  to  conquer  a  kingdom, 
mora  particularly  when  we  find  300  out  of  the  900  killed  in  the  first 
battle,  to  saynotiiing  of  the  wounded  and  missing.  Again,  the  people, 
likely  to  have  invaded  our  island  at  that  remote  period  were  not  likely 
to  possess  fleets  capable  of  transporting  an  army  equal  to  the  sudden 
subjugation  of  a  country  having  a  settled  government,  and  large  mili- 
tary resources  for  a  semi-civilized  people. 

We  must  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  conclude  that  the  Scoti  came  as 
quiet  colonists,  and  selected  this  remote  and  favourable  district  as  a 
plaoe  where  their  infant  state  might  mature  unmolested.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  w«re  superior  in  arms  and  civilization  to  the  natives ; 
that,  increasing  in  numbers,  they  pushed  their  way  inland  through  the 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  occupying  the  southern  and  western  districts 
of  Munster,  and  ultimately  becoming  the  dominant  race  in  Erinn.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  future  investigations  will  sustain  the  view  I 
present  of  this  subject.  That  a  very  numerous  archaic  population  oc- 
cupied this  remote  barony  at  a  period  far  back  in  our  pre-historic  annals 
will  appear  to  any  person  who  visits  the  locality,  and  investigates  its 
antiquities,  as  I  have  done. 

The  aboriginal  town  of  Fahan,  with  its  stone-roofed  huts,  its  cashels, 
fisrts,  and  souterrains,  the  headland  fortifications  on  almost  every  pro- 
minent point,  the  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  pillar  stones,  and  raths,  form 
a  collection  of  ancient  remains,  unequalled  for  number  and  importance 
in  any  other  district  of  our  island.  The  late  Mr.  Kichard  Hitchcock, 
who  80  thoroughly  explored  Corcaguiney,  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  contributed  to  the  ''  Transactions  of  the  Ealkenny  ArchsBologiccd 
Society"  (vol.  iii.,  p.  136,  1852),  thus  enumerates  them: — "Eleven 
stone  cahers,  three  cams,  forty  cealluraghs,  or  obsolete  burial  grounds, 
where  unbaptized  children  only  are  interred ;  .  .  .  eighteen  artificial 
caves ;  .  -  •  two  hundred  and  eighteen  cloghauns,  or  bee-hive  shaped 
stone  houses;  sixteen  cromlechs ;  ....  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
earthen  forts  or  raths ;  one  hundred  and  thirteen  gallauns,  or  immense 
rude  standing  stones,  fifty-four  monumental  pillars,  most  of  them  bear- 
ing Ogham  inscriptions,  and  seventy-six  holy  wells.''  He  further  re- 
marks:—"I  have  made  no  mention  in  the  above  list  of  the  stone 
circles,  so  numerous  in  Corcaguiney.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  barony.''  That  even  in  Christian  times  this  district  was  densely 
populated,  we  have  undeniable  evidence.     Mr.  Hitchcock  enumerates 
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the  following : — "  Twenty-one  churcheB  in  ruins,  ten  castles,  twelve 
large  stone  crosses,  fifteen  oratories,  nine  penitential  stations,  and 
twenty-nine  miscellaneous  antiquities"  {ibid.  p.  137). 

Dr.  Smith,  who  puhlished  his  '*  Antient  and  Present  State  of  the 
County  of  Kerry,"  in  1754,  alludes  to  the  number  of  ecclesiastioal 
ruins  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  much  more  numerous  population 
in  remote  times  than  existed  in  his  day.  He  writes :  "  It  contains  no 
less  than  twenty  parishes,  which  shows  that  this  barony  was  formerly 
better  inhabited  than  at  present ;  each  parish  having  had  its  respective 
church,  most  of  which  were  very  large,  as  appears  by  their  ruins " 
(p.  1 72).  Again  he  remarks :  ''In  the  southern  division  are  also  large 
tracts  of  mountain,  which  have  formerly  been  cultivated  up  to  the  top. 
Several  of  them,  which  are  but  poor  barren  rocks,  have  great  numbers 
of  old  inclosures  and  marks  of  culture  on  their  sides,  which  are  now 
neglected ;  and  this  is  a  further  circumstance  that  tends  to  prove  that  it 
hath  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  at  present"  (p.  173). 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Nov.  8th,  1867, 
I  hazarded  a  conjecture,  that  from  the  fact  of  the  Ogham  monuments 
being  principally  localized  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford,  and  particularly  along  the  sea-board  of  these  districts,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  character  was  brought  into  our  island  by  a  colonizing 
people  who  landed  on  our  south-western  shores.  Further  investigation 
has  strengthened  that  opinion,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
award  that  honour  to  the  Scoti,  or  Glanna  MMedh,  and  not  to  the  Tuath 
De  Dannans,  to  whom  the  writer  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  attributes  the 
invention  of  these  letters.  It  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  latter  that 
not  a  single  inscription  has  been  found  in  those  localities  looked  upon 
as  the  special  seats  of  their  power — ^not  one  on  the  celebrated  field  of 
Magh-Tuireadh,  where  the  Firbolgs  are  represented  as  receiving  their 
last  ahd  crowning  defeat,  which  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
"  the  Mythic  race." 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  spot  assigned  by  tradition,  and  our 
native  annals,  as  the  landing-place  of  the  Scoti,  they  are  sown  broad- 
oast,  while  they  are  abo  found  along  the  line  of  their  probable  occupa- 
tion. 

This  will  appear  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  by  an  examination 
of  the  accompanying  map  (PL  XXYIII.),  upon  which  I  have  coloured 
the  districts  where  Ogham  monuments  have  been  found.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  clustered  round  the  harbours  of  Yentry,  Dingle, 
and  Smerwick ;  one  on  the  outermost  isle  of  the  Blasquets,  one  on 
Dunmore  Head;  they  are  found  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
barony — one  in  Glen  Fais;  they  reappear  about  Castlemaine-^and 
Kilorglin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  E[illamey  lakes,  about  Ken- 
mare  ;  there  is  then  a  considerable  hiatus,  when  we  find  one  at  Bal- 
lycrovane,  near  Castletown  Berehaven,  county  of  Cork;  one  at 
Bantry ;  another  hiatus,  and  we  find  them  about  Macroom,  and  Ban- 
don,  and  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  nortb  side  of  the  Lee  river 
as  far  as  Middleton;  here  again  we  have  another  gap,  until  they 
re-appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blackwater  at  Grange,  Ardmore, 
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and  about  Dungarvan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  as  far  as 
StradbaUy,  where  we  again  lose  them,  to  re-appear  in  one' solitary 
monument  found  at  Hook  Point,  and  again  in  another  at  Castletimon, 
not  far  from  Carnsore ;  while  up  the  valley  of  the  Suir  we  find  them 
at  Crihinagh,  Ballyquin,  and  Coolnamuck.  Kow  it  is  also  a  singular 
fact,  that  while  we  have  not  hitherto  found  any  of  those  inscriptions 
north  of  "  the  Sacred  Promontory,"*  we  find  them  exactly  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Wales,  in  the  sea-coast  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke, 
and  Glamorgan,  and  one  near  Brecknock ;  in  the  very  districts  seized 
on  and  held  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  Gaedhal,  ere  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Gymry.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  suggestive  feet, 
that  many  of  the  inscribed  stones  of  Wales  present  us  with  names  in 
Bomano-British  characters  identical  with  names  found  on  our  Ogham 
monuments  in  this  country — ^a  subject  which  I  hope  to  illustrate  on 
some  future  occasion. 


XXXTX- — Ok  ths  Cavern  CALLsn  **  Gillie's  Hole,''  at  Enockmore, 

Co.  FSRMAMAOH.      Bt.  W.  F.  WaKEMAK. 

[Read  April  12,  1869.] 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  hooor  of  laying  before  the  Academy  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  cavern  (usually  styled  the  *'  Lettered  Cave)"  of 
Knockmore,  Co.  Fermanagh.  At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  within  the  magnificent  rock  of  Enockmore  of  a  second  in- 
scribed cavern,  reference  to  which  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
to  the  learned  in  antiquities.  In  the  southern  face  of  Enockmore,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  in  a  wild  unfre- 
quented position  very  difficult  of  access,  may  be  seen  a  small  opening 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  roughly  square  in  form,  which,  upon 
examination,  proves  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  long  narrow  fissure  or  gal- 
ley known  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  as  *'  Gillie's  Hole."  This 
name  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  dating  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  cave  was  for  some  time  the  abode  of  a  hapless 
pair  of  lovers  named  "  Gillie,"  or  **  Gilleece,"  who,  in  consequence  of 
an  imprudent  or  objectionable  marriage,  had  been  discarded  by  their 
respective  families.  For  a  little  distance  from  its  opening  the  cavern 
increases  somewhat  in  height  and  width ;  it  then  gradually  narrows, 
and  terminates  in  a  mere  fissure,  through  which  a  small  animal  could 
scarcely  pass.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  sides,  roof,  and  floor  did 
not  present  any  appearance  of  damp  or  moisture,  and  indeed  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  rude  age,  the  cavern,  as  a  place  of  abode,  might  very  well 
have  supplied  the  requirements  of  a  simple  family.  The  walls,  though 
generally  in  a  natural  state,  present  at  a  few  points  appearances 
which  indicate  that  they  had  been  worked  by  the  hands  of  man  ;  and 
upon  a  tolerably  smooth  surface,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance^  occur 

*  Carnsore  Foiut. 
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a  number  of  carringB  of  a  sin^larly  intersBting  character,  preoiaelj' 
analogoiu  to  desigiis  which  are  to  be  found  upon  inoaiiinent>  of  an 
undoubtedljr  pagan  ongin.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  earrings 
are  uniquely  elaborated  in  a  manner  which  will  be  better  underBtood 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  woodcot  than  by  the  aid  of  any 
mere  verbal  description.  The  period  of  transition,  from  the  pri- 
mitire  scoring  which  occurs  upon  the  rock  at  Ryefield  (disoo- 
vered  and  illustrated  by  the  late  Hr.  G.  V.  Da  Noyer),  and  upon 
the  waits  of  several  of  our  early  sepulchral  monuments,  to  that  style  oi 
art  vhioh  cnlminated  in  the  glories  of  the  "  opii$  Jffib*micum,"liMa  not, 
as  flu  u  I  am  aware,  been  ascertained.  Indeed,  the  origin  of  our  in- 
terlaced patterns  and  scrolls  asnally  described  "  Celtio"  is  inToIred 
in  the  deepest  mystery.  Whenoe  the  derivation  of  the  style,  m 
well  as  the  period  when  it  was  drst  introduced,  are  questions  as  yet 
unanswered.  From  the  extreme  scarcity  of  existing  examples,  in 
which  an  early  style  of  stone  or  rock  carving  appears  blended  with  or 
modi&ed  by  work  of  a  later  and  perhaps  Christian  period  a  consideration 
of  a  portion  of  the  engrarings  at  "Gillie's  Hole"  will  afford  a  subject  of 
high  interest  to  the  archnologist.  In  Fig.  1,  sheet  1,  of  the  illustrations 
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drawn  one-third  of  the  real  size,  will  be  recognized  a  design  very  com- 
mon in  carving  usaally  referred  to  pagan  times.  It  is  simply  a  diagonal 
cross  enclosed  within  a  quadrangle.  Tho  figure,  however,  is  here 
elaborated  by  the  introduction  of  two  lines  running  parallel  to  the 
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central  cross,  and  bo  arranged  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  interlacing 
design,  or  ribbon  pattern.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  bisected  by  the 
sides  of  a  lozenge-shaped  fignre  enclosed  within  the  rectangle,  the 
whole  presenting  the  appe€u*ance  of  an  elegant  knot  Fig.  2  in  the 
same  group  represents  a  primitive  cross  enclosed  within  a  quadrangle, 
and  enriched  with  work  of  early  Greek,  or  rather  Etruscan  design — a 
style  of  ornament,  however,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  connexion 
with  monumental  slabs  of  early  Christian  times.  Almost  touching 
these  crosses  are  a  number  of  crosslet  scorings  (Fig.  3)  which  at  first 
sight  present  in  some  degree  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  oghamic 
writing.  A  profusion  of  similar  scorings  may  be  observed  upon  the 
Balljdorragh  stone,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer ;  and  numerous 
examples  occur  in  the  '*  Lettered  Cave''  at  Enockmore,  and  elsewhere. 
Fig.  4,  in  the  same  sheet,  represents  a  couple  of  lines,  which,  though 
placed  at  some  distance  above  them,  may  possibly  be  associated  with  the 
gronp  of  crosslets  already  noticed.  In  sheet  2  will  be  found  a  third 
cross  enclosed  within  a  quadrangle,  and  exhibiting  the  Etruscan  style 
of  enrichment  already  described  in  Fig.  2,  sheet  1.  Immediately  be- 
neath occurs  a  four-lined  figure,  not  imlike  an  early  letter  A,  accom- 
panied by  a  small,  plain,  primitive  cross. 

My  aim  at  present  is  not  to  theorize,  but  simply  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquaries  of  the  Academy  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  very  curious  designs.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  occurrence 
of  an  interwoven  pattern  in  the  so-called  "  Celtic"  style,  in  con- 
nexion, and  in  absolute  contact  with  the  primitive  cross  iisually 
found  upon  monuments  of  undoubtedly  prehistoric  character,  forces 
the  suggestion,  either  that  our  interlaced  designs,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  may  be  of  much  earlier  date  than  that  very  usually  assigned  to 
them,  or  that  the  pagan  style  of  scoring  or  of  symbolic  writing,  such 
as  we  find  exemplified  at  Dowth,  Kewgrange,  81ieve-na-calliagh,  and 
elsewhere,  was  used  in  Ireland  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  In  either  case  the  '*  Celtic"  work  at 
**  OiUie's  Hole"  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  oldest  example  of  true 
interlacing  pattern  hitherto  noticed  in  Ireland. 


XL. — On  thx  Occukbekce  of  Mammalian  Bones,  Bbown  Coal,  and 

PffiBLES  IN  MiNEBAL  VbINS.       By  WiLLIAM   K.  SULLIVAN,    Ph.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  B.  I.  Academy,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  Eoyal  College  of  Science. 

[Read  November  30, 1868.] 

That  the  mineral  matters  filling  up  veins  must  be  newer  than  the 
rocks  containing  them  is  self-evident ;  but  how  much  newer  they  may 
be  is  a  question  which  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  Are  the  mineral 
veins  that  occur  in  Silurian  rocks,  for  instance,  necessarily  older  than 
those  occurring  in  carboniferous  rocks  ?   or  in  other  words,  does  the 
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relatiye  age  of  the  containing  rock  also  detennine  the  relative  age  of  the 
mineral  vein  ?    So  long  as  geologists  believed  mineral  veins  to  have 
been  formed  by  sublimation  from  below,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  have  bc^n  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  deeper  the  fissures,  the 
nearer  would  be  the  source  of  the  metallic  sublimates.    But  when  this 
hypothesis  was  shown  by  the  gradual  progress  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  question  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to 
be  untenable ;  and  that  the  greater  number,  at  all  events,  of  mineral 
veins  have  been  formed  by  precipitation  from  descending  solutions, 
theFe  was  no  longer  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  relative  age  of 
the  containing  rock  and  that  of  the  vein.    The  fossils  found  in  the  rocks 
afford  satis&ctory  evidence  in  most  cases  of  their  relative  ages,  but  until 
within  the  last  few  years  no  fossils  had  been  discovered  in  mineral 
deposits.    In  many  places  we  find  pseudomorphites  of  several  metallic 
ores  in  the  form  of  fossils ;  as  at  Wiesloch,  in  Baden,  where  we  find 
the  limestone  of  the  muschelkalk,  which  is  one  nuiss  of  sheUs,  con- 
verted into  Smithsonite  or  zincic  carbonate.  Again,  at  Miinsterappel,  in 
Bhenish  Bavaria,  cinnebar  is  found  coating  fish  impressions  of  Amblyp- 
terns,  and  in  small  crystals  in  the  interior  of  Galamites.    But  the  inter- 
change between  the  calcic  and  zincic  carbonates  in  the  muschelkalk,  and 
the  infiltration  of  the  mercuric  solution  may  have  taken  place  at  any 
time  since  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  ores  are  found.   These 
cases  then  afford  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  recent  formation  of 
mineral  deposits  in  rocks  of  considerable  geological  age. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Geology  of  BoUvia  and  Southern  Peru^ 
read  to  the  GeologiciBd  Society  of  London,  in  Kovember,  1860,  Mr. 
David  Forbes  mentions  the  occurrence  of  mammalian  bones  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  mine,  belonging  to  the  group  of  copper  mines,  known  as 
the  Gorocoro  Mines.  Professor  Huxley,  to  whom  Mr.  Forbes  sub* 
mitted  the  portion  of  the  bones  which  he  succeeded  in  getting, 
has  shown  that  the  animal  belonged  to  the  camel  tribe,  and  was 
closely  related  to  the  existing  llama  of  the  Andes.  He  named  the 
species  Macrauchenia  Bolivieosis.  The  bones  are  in  some  instances 
"  almost  converted  into  copper,  or  at  least  the  pores  are  filled  with  that 
metal."  Fossil  wood  has  also  been  found  at  a  considerable  depth  at 
the  same  mine.  The  occurrence  of  a  post-pleiocene  fossil  in  a  mine 
in  Permian  rocks  would  settle  the  relative  age  of  the  mineral  deposit  if 
it  occurred  in  the  deposit  itself.  But  at  Santa  Rosa  this  was  not  so. 
In  the  Gorocoro  cupnferous  formation,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  ore  occurs  disseminated  irregularly  in  certain  beds  of  sandstone 
which  are  of  Permian  age.  The  bones  could  not  have  occurred  in  these 
beds.  Mr.  Forbes  suggests  that  the  animal  had  fiillen  into  a  fissure  and 
been  subsequently  covered  up  by  the  crumbling  sandy  dehrU  of  the 
adjacent  rocks  which  had  gradually  consolidated.  Into  this  fissure 
cupric  solutions  would  naturally  be  always  flowing  from  the  action  of 
water  on  the  ores  in  the  beds. 

Interesting  as  this  occurrence  of  bones  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not 
help  us  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  metal  in  the  sandstone. 
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which,  80  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  may  have  been  deposited  when  the 
rock  was  formed,  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Beilly  and  myself,  read  to  the  Academy, 
NoYember  11th,  1861*,  and  in  a  subsequent  memoir  on  the  geology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  Province  of  Santander,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which 
we  published  in  the  ''  Atlantis'^f ,  and  afterwards  as  a  separate  work|, 
we  gave  an  account  of  a  remarkable  fissure  in  the  limestone  in  the 
Valley  of  TJdias,  filled  with  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc,  in  which  were  im- 
bedded numerous  mammalian  bones,  and  also  teeth  probably  of  Elephas 
PrimigeniuB.  These  fossils  fix  the  relative  age  of  all  the  great  deposits 
of  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  in  the  Province  of  Santander.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  instance  in  which  the  geological  age  of  any  ore  has  been 
determined  with  certainty.  The  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  and  carbonate 
of  lead  are,  however,  secondary  deposits  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphides,  whose  age  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  fix  with  perfect 
certainty.  Though  in  the  case  of  the  ores  of  Comillas— blende,  galena, 
and  Smithsonite,  or  carbonate  of  zinc — the  age  of  the  hydrocarbonate 
enables  us  to  approximately  fix  that  of  the  ores  just  mentioned. 

In  August,  1867,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  in- 
stance of  Mammalian  bones  imbedded  in  mineralized  matter,  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  TJdias  fossils,  because  they  occurred  in  a 
regular  vein  containing  galena,  in  carboniferous  limestone.  The  mine 
where  the  specimens  which  I  now  exhibit  were  found  is  one  of  a 
group  of  mines  around  Stolberg,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  known  as 
the  Albertsgrube.  The  carboniferous  limestone  at  this  place,  which  is 
not  far  from  Hastenrath,  forms  a  saddle,  resting  on  Devonian  sand- 
stone. In  this  limestone  five  lodes  are  met  with  in  the  workings 
at  the  Albert  Mine.  One  of  these,  in  its  higher  parts,  consists  of  yellow 
clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand.  Lower  down  calc  spar  in  large 
crystals,  with  imbedded  crystals  of  galena,  is  associated  with  this  clay. 
Galena  also  occurs  in  the  clay  in  lumps,  which  are  often  one  hundred 
pounds  weight.  This  galena  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  kind 
of  hard  calc  sinter,  and  some  granular  concretions  of  cerussite,  or 
plumbic  carbonate,  are  found  on  the  galena.  The  latter  mineral  is  also 
found  by  itself  in  the  clay,  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those 
under  which  it  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Santander ;  it,  however,  gra- 
dually disappears  in  depth. 

In  a  'part  of  this  vein,  and  at  a  considerable  depth,  a  thin  band 
of  what  looks  like  the  fine  mud  of  very  dense  peat  or  brown  coal, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  fine  sand,  occurs.  This  band  is  generally  only 
a  couple  of  inches  thick ;  but  the  coaly  substance  is  here  and  there 
diffused  through  the  clay  and  sand  for  some  extent.  Some  of  the  calc 
sinter  in  its  neighbourhood  looks  like  a  soft  black  limestone,  owing  to 


*  *'  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeademy,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  9. 
t  *<  AtUnUs,**  vol.  iv.,  p.  878. 

X  **  NoCet  on  the  Geotogy  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Santander  and 
Madrid.'*    London,  1868,  p.  66. 
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the  amount  of  the  mud  mixed  up  with  it.  Small  stems  of  herhaceous 
plants  or  grass  are  sometimes  found  through  this  sinter.  Where  the 
sand  predominates  the  hlack  mass  looks  like  the  fine  quartz  sand  and 
peat  mud  which  may  be  seen  mingled  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream.  In  some  cases  the  sand  is  consolidated  into  a  very  friable  sand- 
stone-like mass.  On  a  specimen  of  the  latter  exhibited  to  the  Academy 
are  a  number  of  cubical  crystals  of  galena,  the  upper  faces  of  which  are 
nearly  one  square  centimetre  in  size.  These  crystals  consist  of  thin 
shells  of  galena  filled  up  with  the  brown  coal.  The  galena  on  the 
surface  of  the  calc  sinter  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brown  coal 
is  also  intimately  mixed  up  with  that  substance.  The  formation  of 
crystals  of  galena  around  the  brown  coal  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  deposition  of  this  part  of  the  galena  was  posterior  to  the  brown 
coal.  The  whole  vein  is  clearly  of  very  modem  origin,  and  formed  by 
the  filling  in  of  a  fissure  by  matters  borne  mechanically,  as  well  as 
in  solution,  by  water  into  it  But  what  makes  this  perfectly  certain  is, 
the  occurrence  of  small  pieces  of  wood  in  the  brown  coal  band.  One 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,  himself  a  practical  miner,  and  who 
obligingly  conducted  me  during  three  or  four  hours  through  the  work- 
ings, showed  me  a  piece  of  coniferous  wood  several  inches  long  which 
he  found  in  it.  The  bits  which  I  observed  here  and  there  were 
extremely  small  But  more. important  still  is  the  occurrence  of  Mam- 
malian bones  in  it,  of  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to  exhibit  a  piece  of 
one  to  the  Academy.  This  bone  is  quite  black  from  the  action  of  the  car- 
boniferous matter,  and  contains  some  lead,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  water 
containing  lead  in  solution,  and  by  which  the  vein  was  mineralized. 
The  quantity  of  lead  is  very  small,  however — there  not  having  been  the 
same  favourable  conditions  for  effecting  an  interchange  between  the 
lead  and  the  calcium  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bones  con- 
taining zincic  phosphate  from  the  Dolores  cave  in  the  valley  of  XJdias 
in  Spain  above  alluded  to. 

Some  time  before  my  visit  a  good  many  bones  had  been  found  at 
the  Albertsgrube ;  they  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Herr  von  Dechen  mentions  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  the 
brown  coal,  in  his  ''  Orographisch  Geognostische  XJebersicht  des  Begie- 
rungs  Bezirks  Aachen,''  which  is  a  model  of  what  a  geological 
account  of  a  district,  written  for  practical  purposes,  ought  to  be.  He 
there  states  that  the  bonesbelonged  to  asmcdl  species  of  Hippopotamos. 
I  have  not  seen  any  other  account  of  those  important  fossils. 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  same  mine  exhibited  to  the  Aca- 
demy are  two  others  of  considerable  interest.  One  is  a  specimen 
of  stalactitic  pyrites,  which  is  as  truly  the  result  of  deposition  from 
solution  as  any  stalactite  of  a  carbonate  I  have  ever  seen.  The  other  is 
a  rolled  chalk  flint  found  in  the  yellow  clay  forming  the  principal  ma- 
trix or  material  of  the  lode.  This  chalk  flint,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal 
of  the  clay,  comes  from  the  denudation  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  to  the 
north  and  west.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  there  is  a  considerable 
deposit  of  soft  brown  coal  to  the  eastward ;   others  of  the  same  kind 
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may  have  also  existed,  which  are  now  denuded.  In  connexion  with  the 
occurrence  of  this  chalk  flint,  I  may  notice  an  interesting  lode  at  the 
Brenessel  Stockwerk,  in  the  same  district  The  lode  in  question  lies 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  dolomitic  limestone,  and  consists — first,  of  a 
band  of  blackish  clay;  then  of  a  band  of  reddish  clay,  from  one  to 
two  feet  thick,  containing  small  pieces  of  galena  and  cerussite.  The 
blackish  clay  appears  to  be  merely  this  clay  mixed  with  brown  coal  or 
dense  peat  mud,  like  the  substance  found  at  Albertsgrube.  On  the 
reddish  clay  lies  a  layer  of  white  quartz  sand.  This  lode  resembles  in 
many  ways  the  dykes  of  clay  and  white  sand,  sometimes  associated  with 
a  band  of  hematite  of  considerable  thickness,  which  are  found  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland.  There  seems  very  little  doubt  that 
the  sand  and  clay  were  washed  into  a  fissure  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
brown  coal,  chalk,  flint,  and  bones  of  the  Albertsgrube. 

The  occurrence 'I of  pebbles,  and  other  evidence  of  aqueous  ac- 
tion in  veins,  have  not  attracted  the  attention  they  ought,  chiefly 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pebbles  were  found  by  practical 
miners,  who  did  not  see  their  value,  and  next,  because  the  sub- 
limation theory  so  affected  the  views  of  geologists,  that  they 
heeded  not  the  evidence  around  them  in  every  mine  of  aqueous 
action.  Among  the  specimens  which  are  exhibited  to  the  Aca- 
demy is  a  rolled  pebble,  foimd  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  metres 
in  the  Dreikonigszug  mine,  on  the  Potzberg,  near  Kussel,  in  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria.  This  mine,  which  is  Worked  in  a  kind  of  sandstone, 
permeated  by  cinnabar  or  mercuric  sulphide,  and  yielding  from  0*005  to 
O'Ol  of  mercury,  has  been  carried  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  More 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  M.  Brard  visited  it,  it  had  attained  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  metres.  The  pebble  is  quartz,  and  is  coated  with 
crystallized  cinnabar,  so  that  the  mineral  was  formed  after  the  pebble 
had  fallen,  or  been  washed  into  the  fissure  in  the  sandstone. 
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XLI. — Catalogue  op  103  Drawings  of  Coats  of  Abms  from  Orioinai. 
Sketches  from  Tombstones,  &c.  By  George  Y.  Dct  Noter,  Esq., 
M.  R.  I.  A.,  Di-^trict  Survej'or,  G.  S.  I.,  to  form  Vol.  X.  of  "  An- 
tiquarian Sketches/*  presented  bj  him  to  the  Library  of  the  Hoyal 
Irish  Academy. 

[RflAd  Deoember  14,  1868.] 

[Owing  to  the  sudden  demise  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer  the  following  Paper 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  his  reviBion.] 


No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

29 

30 
31 


Name. 


Adair 

Bamewall,  .... 
Bellewand  Birmingham, 

Bell, 

Blackey,     .... 

Bligh,      .... 


Boyd, 

Brady, 

Brady  (Elizabeth)     . 

Bnce,      .... 

Browne  (Margaret),  . 
Ditto,  a/ta«  Beilly    . 

Butler  (Galdrie),    . 

Caufield,  .  .  .  . 
Chalmers,  .  .  .  . 
Cheevers.  ?  .     .     .     . 

Cole, 


Dace. 


1698 
1684 

1784 
1696 
1615 

to 
1776 

1776 
1685 
1618 

to 
1686 

1680 

1777 
'  1431 

I  to 

166* 
'  1833 

1760 

1756 

to 
1826 
1732 
1697 
1701 
1614 


Place. 


CoUingwood,    .     .     . 

Colvill 

Colvil, 

Cooper, 

Cumuskey  or  Comerfurd, , 
Cuppage,      ....     I  1714 

Davia, 1766 

Delamar | 

Dillon, ! 


Doddington, 
Evered,  .     . 


Antrim  Churchyard, 
Tremlestown  Castle, 
Rathmore  Abbey, 
Slane*8  old  Church, 
Kilmallock  Abbey, 

Rathmore  Abbey, 

Deeertmartin  old  Church, 
Cayan  old  Church, 
Ardbrackftn  Churdi, 

Ballycany  old  Church, 

rHoly  Ghost  Hospital) 
\  Church,  Wftterford,  j 
Delyin  Churchyard, 

Franciscan     Friary,    \ 
Clonmel,  ) 

Donagheniyold  Church, 
( Aoghadowney  old  \ 
\     Church,  j 

Athlumney  old  Church, 

Clones  Churchyard, 

Antrim  Churchyard, 
Newtownards  Abbey, 

Ditto, 
Carrickfergus  Church, 
Crosserlough  old  Church, 
Coleraine  Churchyard, 
Cavan  old  Church, 
Multifamham  Abbey, 
( Newtowntrim     old      ) 
\      Church,  J 

Coleraine  Church, 
Donaghpatrick, 


Coaut7« 


Antrim. 
Heath. 

It 
Down. 

Tipperaiy. 

Meath. 

Deny. 
Cavan. 
Meath. 

Antrim. 

Waterford. 
Meath. 

Tipperaiy. 

Tyrone. 

Deny. 

Meath. 

Cavan. 

Antrim. 
Down. 

n 

Antrim. 

Cavan. 

Deny. 

Cavan. 

Westmeath. 

Meath. 

Deny. 
Meath. 
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No. 


32 
33 

34 
35 
86 
37 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

48 

49 

52 

53 
54 
50 
51 
55 
56 

58 
57 
59 
60 
14 
15 

38 
39 
46 
47 
62 
63 
28 

61 

72 
75 

76 

95 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Name. 


FtrroU, 

Pieldiog  (Suaan),  oitot 

MoDtgomeiy,  . 
Fitzgerald,  .  .  . 
Fleming,      .     .     . 

Fox, 

Gait, 

Graham,      .         . 

Grty 

HaiteXMargaret),  alUu 

BreniuB,  .  .  . 
Heyland, 

Hore,      .... 

Houston,      .     .     . 

KiIro7,   .... 


beth), 


Lea  and  Walsh, 

Llnool, 

Longwood, 

Lntwidge, 

Lyndesay, 

Ditto, 
Martin, 
Heares  (EUi 

aHoB  Howard, 
MoDtgomary,    . 

Dittos 
ICoore,   .    .     . 
Ditto,     .    .     . 
HcCabe,     .    . 
Ditto    (Rose),    alias 

McOnire,  .  . 
McGiUp).  .  . 
Ditto  and  Dixon,  . 
HcKenna,  .  .  . 
McKieran.  .  .  . 
Nickelson,  (Uiat  Molloy, 
Ogla,.  . 
O'Dempsey, 

O'NeiUe,  . 

O'Qnin,    . 
O'Bdlly,  . 

Ditto,     . 

(ySnlUran, 
Paine,      . 
Patterson,  aKat  Moore, 
Perse,       .     •     ,     , 
Plnnket  and  Golding, 


Data 


1799 

1798 
1630 

1684 


1780 


1823 
1597 
1630 

1702 
1616 
1682 
1788 

1707 

1751 

1799 
1633 
1677 
1770 
1729 

1682 
1762 

1690 

1774 

1767 

1786 
1721 
1778 
1620 


Place. 


Moatfarrell  old  Church, 

Carmavey  old  Chnrch, 
Kilmallock  Abbey, 
Rathmore  Abbey, 
Fox  Hall  old  Chordi, 
Coleraine  Churchyard, 
Dmmboe  Churchyard, 
Ballycarry, 

Fedamore  Church, 
Raloo  old  Church,  (?) 
/Holy  Ghost  Hospital) 
\  Church,  Waterford,  / 
Ballyaghran  old  Church, 
/  Ballymachus  Church-  \ 
I     J«d,  / 

(Holy  Ghost  Hospital  1 
\     Church,  Waterford,  j 
JHoly  Ghost  Hospital  i 
\     Church,  Waterford,  j 
Near  Snmmerhill, 
Athboy  Churchyard, 
Tullyhog  old  Church, 
Loughery  House, 
Slanes  old  Church, 

Tristemagh  old  Church, 

Drumboy  old  Church, 

Grey  Abbey, 

Lame,  (?)  old  Church, 

Desertmartin, 

Ballintemple  old  Church, 

Ditto» 
Grey  Abbey, 

Ditto, 
Danestown  old  Church, 
Scrabby  Churchyard, 

Kells, 

Mulchan's  old  Church, 
Kells  Churchyard, 

(Holy  Ghost  Hospital) 

{     Church,  Waterford,/ 
Tullyneskin  Church, 
Scrabby  Churchyard, 

/  Inchamore   AblMBy, 

\     Lough  Gouna, 
Reisk  old  Church, 
Clongill  old  Church,  . 
Ballygally  old  Church, 
Tristemagh  old  Church, 
Rathmore  Abbey, 


County. 


Longford. 

Antrim. 

Tipperary. 

Meath. 

Longford. 

Derry. 

Down. 

Antrim. 

limerick. 
Antrim. 

Waterford. 

Antrim. 

Cavan. 

Waterford. 

II 
Meath. 

II 
Tyrone. 

II 
Down. 

Westmeath. 
Down. 

*t 
Antrim. 

Tyrone. 
Cavan. 


»i 
Down. 

»» 
Meath. 

Cavan. 

Meath. 

Westmeath. 

Meath. 

Waterford. 

Tyrone. 
Cavan. 

Waterford. 

Meath. 

Antrim. 

Longford. 

Meath. 
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No. 
68 

Nmim. 

Date. 

Place. 

Coimty. 

Plonket  and  Dillon, 

1581 

Clonabreany  old  Church, 

Meath, 

69 

Ditto,  and  O'Reilly, 

1581 

Ditto,       .      . 

ti 

70 

Porter  and  Dowdall, . 

Ardmnlchan,  .     .     . 

ti 

71 

Port  (Catherine), 

(  Holy  Ghost  HospiUl  \ 
\     Church,  Waterford,  j 

Waterford. 

78 

Beillj,      .... 

1756 

Ardmulchan  old  Church, 

Meath. 

74 

Ditto,       .... 

1720 

(  Ballymachns  Church-  \ 
\      yard,    .      .      .      .  / 

Cavan. 

77 

Bon  (Doratby),  .     . 

1713 

Coleraine,      .      .     , 

Dcrry. 

78 

Ditto,       .... 

1704 

Slanes  old  Church,     . 

Down. 

79 

Rowley,   .... 

167* 

Coleraine  Churchyard, 

Deny. 

81 

Savage 

1752 

Portaferry,     .      .      . 

Down. 

80 

Scohey,     .... 

Desertmartin  old  Church, 

Tyrone. 

82 

Shaw,       .... 

( Toll-house,  Newtown-  \ 
\     ards,     ....  J 

Down. 

83 

Shee  (Roae),  .      .     . 

3790 

Kilbarrj'medan,    . 

Waterford. 

84 

Sheridan, .... 

1822 

Bally  mach  us. 

Cavan. 

86 

Ditto,     .... 

1830 

Scrabby  Churchyard, 

>f 

89 

Skydi,       .... 

1641 

(Holy   Ghost  Hospital 
\     Church,  Waterford, 

Waterford. 

90 

Ditto,        .... 

1625 

Ditto. 

tf 

86 

Smith,            .      .      . 

1886 

Ballinagh  old  Church, 

Cavan. 

87 

Ditto 

1860 

Crosserlough,  or  Kells, 

>j 

88 

Ditto,        .... 

1741 

Portaferry  old  Chiu-ch, 

Down. 

91 

Stanley,    .... 

1738 

Wardstown  old  Church, 

Meath. 

92 

Stewart,   .... 

Coleraine,       .      .     . 

Deny. 

93 

Ditto,      .... 

Tullyhog  old  Church, 

Tyrone. 

94 

Stirling,    .... 

Coleraine, 

Derry. 

96 

Todd,  alioM  Wilson,  . 

Desertmartin  old  Church, 

Tyrone. 

97 

Townley,  .... 

1699 

Cavan  old  Church,     . 

Cavan. 
WaUrford. 

98 

WalBh  and  Wiae, 

1610 

/Holy   Ghost  Hospital) 
\     Church,  Waterford,  ] 

99 

Ditto  and  Lumbard,  . 

1570 

Ditto, 

It 

100 

White,      .... 

1641 

Ditto, 

ti 

101 

Wiety,      .... 

Coleraine,       .     .     . 

Derry. 

102 

Woodaide,      .     .     . 

Ballyoarxy  old  Church, 

Antrim. 

103 

Ballyoowan  Castle,    . 

King's  County. 

Note. — ^In  the  Catalogue  to  the  previous  yolume  of  coats  of  arms  I 
have  described  the  shield  from  over  the  doorway  of  the  old  Castle  of 
Balljgally,  county  Antrim,  as  the  arms  of  Shaw  and  Burmf,  with  a 
query  after  the  latter  name.  I  now  find  that  the  latter  name  should  be 
Biflset G.  V.  D. 
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Dgscbiption  of  the  fobrgoino  103  CojlTS  of  AaMs. 
[^The  Mottoes  as  in  Oripnals,'] 

No.  1.  Abaiu.  Three  hands  appaumee:  crescent  in  honor  point. 
Crest,  mailed  arm  and  dagger  embowed  on  wreath,  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  knight. 

No.  2.  Bajlnewall.  Party  per  pale:  dexter  side,  in  bordure  en- 
grailed, a  field  ermine;  sinister  side,  three  bars  ermine. 
Crest,  a  bird  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire  or 
knight ;  motto,  JSn  ban  espoir. 

Xo.  3.  Bellew  and  BrRMiNGHAH.  Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  a 
frette  for  Bellew ;  sinister  side,  in  bordore  bezants,  field 
divided  per  pale  indented,  for  Birmingham. 

No.  4.  Bsix.  In  bordure,  party  per  fesse  ermine,  three  bells — two 
and  one.  Crest,  eaglet  (?)  displayed  on  wreath  oyer  helmet 
in  profile,  plain  for  esquira 

No.  5.  Blackbt.  Party  per  cheveron  ermine,  three  lions'  faces,  a 
crescent  in  chief.  Crest,  hand  and  dagger  on  wreath  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble ;  motto, 
Auxilium  meum  ad  alto* 

No.  6.  Bligh.  Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  a  dragon  erect  with 
three  crescents — two  and  one ;  sinister  side,  barrulee. 

No.     7.  BoTD.    Party  per  fesse  chequee,  four  estoiles — two  and  two. 

No.  8.  Bbady.  a  hand  appaumee  rising  from  a  cuff  with  estoile  in 
chief.  Crest,  a  cherubim  over  wreath  on  helmet  in  profile ; 
plain  for  esquire ;  motto,  Pietate  et  virtute. 

No.  9.  Brady.  Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  harry  of  five  ermine ; 
sinister  side,  a  hand  appaumee  rising  from  a  frill  or  cuff. 

No.  10.  Bbice.  In  bordure  charged  with  a  mullet,  in  dexter  chief 
(for  cadency)  a  saltier :  erect  hand  and  dagger  on  wreath 
over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  ]  1.  Bbowke.  An  imperial  eagle,  or  eagle  with  two  heads,  which 
severally  look  to  the  dexter  and  sinister. 

No.  12.  Brown,  alias  Reillt.  Party  per  pale:  dexter  side,  per 
bend,  cotised  wavey,  charged  with  three  lioncells  passant 
(for  Brown);  sinister  side,  two  lions  sinister  rampant, 
holding  a  hand  appaumee  (for  B.eilly).  Crest,  an  im- 
perial eagle  on  wreath  over  helmet. 

Such  would  be  the  correct  marshalling  of  these  arms ;  but 
the  sculptor,  wanting  space  on  the  bend  for  the  three  lion- 
cells,  extended  this  charge  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
shield,  thus  leaving  but  one  sinister  chief  for  the  emblazon- 
ment of  the  lions.  The  device  for  the  helmet  is  so  con- 
ventional that  I  have  copied  it  accurately. 

No.  13.  Butler.  Party  per  fesse  indented:  three  covered  cups;  a 
cross  pat^  in  nombril  point. 
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No.  14.  M'Cabb.  Party  per  cheveron :  three  battle-axes — ^two  and 
one.  Crest,  a  hand  and  battle-axe  on  wreath  oyer  helmet 
in  profile;  plain  for  esquire;  motto,  out  vineor  aut  man. 

No.  1 5.  M'Cabe,  aliot  M'Guibb.  Party  per  fesse :  wavey  three  fish — 
two  and  one.  Crest,  demi-cockatrioe  on  wreath  oyer  helmet 
in  profile,  plain  for  esquiie ;  motto,  Aut  vineor  mU  mart. 

No.  16.  Caulhsld. — Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  bairy  of  nine, 
argent  and  gules  on  a  canlon  a  lion  passant ;  sinister  side, 
quarterly,  &st  and  third ;  a  lion  passant  on  a  field  party 
per  pale  engrailed ;  second  and  third,  crocil^e,  with  a 
cheyron. 

No.  17.  Chalvkbs.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  a  demi-lion  on  a 
wreath  oyer  a  fieur-de-lis.  Crest,  a  hirondelle ;  motto, 
Spiro, 

No.  18.  CHBsyEBS.  (?)  Party  per  pale:  dexter  side,  party  per  che- 
yron, three  goats  passant  —  two  and  one ;  sinister  side 
party  per  cheyron,  in  chief  two  fleur-de-lis,  in  base 
a  lion  rampant  Crest,  a  helmet  in  profile;  plain  for 
esquire. 

No.  1 9.  CoLB.  In  bordure  a  lion  rampant  Crest,  a  helmet  in  profile ; 
plain  for  esquire. 

No.  20.  CoLLiKowoon.  Party  per  cheyron :  three  stags'  heads  erased. 
Crest,  stag's  head  erased  on  wreath. 

No.  21.  CoiyiLL.  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  a  cross  pat^;  second 
and  third,  a  fesse  chequee.  Crest,  a  horse's  head,  charged 
with  a  cross  pat^  on  wreath :  motto.  In  hoe  si^na  vinees. 

No.  22.  OoLyiL.  Same  as  before ;  but  the  shield  charged  with  one 
inescutcheon,  or  a  chief  engrailed. 

No.  23.  CooPBR.  Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  in  chief,  three  anulets, 
in  base  a  orescent  oyer  three  martlets — ^two  and  one  ; 
sinister  side,  party  per  bend  engrailed,  in  chief  an  escalop. 
Crest,  a  lion's  head  erased  on  spike  oyer  wreath  on  helmet 
in  profile;  barred  for  baron  or  knight 

No.  24.  dnnrsxBT  on  Commobfobd.  Dexter  side,  a  hand  appaum^e ; 
sinister  side,  a  rose.  Crest,  a  serpent  coiled  on  wreath ; 
motto,  God  protect  me. 

No.  25.  CupPAGB.  Party  per  pale :  dexter  side,  party  per  cheyron 
charged  with  three  escalops ;  three  trefoils — two  and  one ; 
sroister  side  quartered;  first  and  fourth,  a  lion  rampant; 
second  and  third,  a  fesse  chequ6e.  Crest,  wolf's  (?)  head 
erased  on  wreath  on  helmet  in  profile;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  26.  DAyis.  Per  cheyron,  charged  with  three  trefoils  ;  erect 
dragon's  head  erased  oyer  helmet  in  profile;  plain  for; 
esquire.  Supporters;  dexter,  lion  rampant;  sinister,  an 
angel  carrying  an  escutcheon,  charged  with  a  lion's  face ; 
motto,  Lu8  tentala  dreehura.* 

*  Thus  given  on  the  tombstone. 
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No.  27.  Dblajcab.  Party  per  fesse  dancetty ;  three  lions  conrant — 
two  and  one.  C^est,  demi-lion  on  a  wreath  over  helmet  in 
profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble. 

No.  28.  O'Dempset.  Party  per  fesse  in  chief;  a  lion  rampant  be- 
tween two  swords  erect;  on  base  an  inescutcheon ;  in  bor- 
dure,  party  per  fesse  dancetty.  Crest,  an  eagle  (?)  displayed 
wreath. 

No.  29.  Dillon.     A  lion  rampant  erased  by  a  fesse. 

Na  30.  DoDDiNOTON.  Party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  three  bugle  horns ; 
sinister,  three  swords  piled  from  middle  base. 

No.  31.  EvKREan.  Party  per  fesse;  wavey  three  estoiles — two  and 
one.  Crest,  a  pelican  or  swan  on  helmet  in  profile ;  barred 
for  baron  or  noble ;  motto,  Virtus  in  actione  constitit. 

No.  32.  Fabrell.  A  lion  rampant.  Crest,  a  greyhound  courant 
over  an  Earl's  coronet ;  motto,  Coohrei  he  derh.\ 

No.  33.  Fielding,  alia»  Montgovert.  In  bordure  quarterly;  first 
and  fourth,  three  fleur-de-lis;  second  and  third,  a  fesse. 
Crest,  a  figure  of  hope  leaning  on  an  anchor,  and  holding 
in  the  left  hand  a  decollated  human  head  by  the  hair  on  a 
wreath. 

No.  34.  FiTzoERALn.  A  saltier  charged  with  a  crescent.  Crest, 
chained  monkey  over  helmet. 

The  device  for  the  helmet  is  so  conventional  that  I  give 
a  correct  sketch  of  it. 

No.  85.  Fleming.     Party  per  fesse ;  chequ^e  and  vert. 

No.  36.  Fox.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  a  chief  void ;  in  base  a 
sceptre  in  bend  between  two  crest-coronets ;  sinister  side, 
on  a  canton,  a  cross ;  harry  of  six  ermine,  or  three  bars 
ermine,  with  crescent  in  chief  for  cadency.  Crest,  a 
winged  sceptre  on  wreath. 

No.  37.  Galt.  Three  garbs — two  and  one.  Crest,  a  Moor's  head  on 
wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble. 

No.  38.  M*Gill.     Three  martlets,  with  a  mullet  in  fesse. 

No.  39.  M'GiLL  AND  DixoN.  (?)  Party  per  fesse;  dexter  side,  in 
bordure,  three  martlets — two  and  one ;  siuister  side,  sem^e 
with  stars.  Crest,  a  phoenix  enciendi^e  on  wreath  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble;  motto,  SiiM 
fine. 

No.  40.  Grahah.  In  bordure,  quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  three 
escalops  in  chief;  second  and  third,  three  cinque  foils — 
two  and  one.  Crest,  a  hawk  killing  a  heron  on  a  sovereign 
helmet  affront^e  bared,  rising  from  a  ducal  coronet. 

No.  41.  Gray.  In  bordure,  a  chief  charged  with  three  roundels  en- 
closing a  caltrop  or  triangle  ;   in  base,  harry  of  three 


*  AngUce,  The  ruBhing  or  tearing  hound. 
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ekarged  with  six  ermine  spots — three,  two,  and  one.  Crest, 
the  sun  in  splendour  erased  by  a  nnioom  passant  oyer 
Earl's  coronet ;  motto,  Lwb  strength. 

No.  42.  Habtb  alias  fi re nn  is.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  party 
per  bend ;  three  fleur-de-lis — two  and  one ;  sinister  side, 
three  doves  paley,  with  olive  branches.  Crest,  dexter  side, 
a  tower  on  wreath,  supporting  a  flaming  heart;  sinister 
side,  three  lions'  faces  paley ;  motto.  Loyal  a  mori. 

Ne.  48.  Hbtlan 0.  Lion  rampant,  erased  by  a  bend.  Crest,  horse's 
head  on  wreath ;  motto,  JKsse  fuam  riders. 

No.  44.  HoBit  Party  per  bend  cotized  ;  charged  with  three  escalops. 
Crest,  a  human  head  and  neck  on  wreath  over  helmet  in 
profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  45.  Houston.  Party  per  chevron  checqu^e,  three  martlets — 
two  and  one.  Crest,  an  hour-glass  on  a  helmet  in  profile ; 
barred  for  baron  or  noble ;  motto,  /  haive  learned  to  die. 

No.  45.  M*ExNNA.  In  bordure,  party  per  fesse,  in  chief,  a  grey- 
hound pursuing  a  stag  ;  in  base,  a  Lymphad  below  two 
crescents. 

No.  47.  M*EiBR4N.  In  chief,  two  lions  counter- ram  pant  against  a 
tree  in  pale  f rue  ted ;  in  base,  three  lioncells — two  courant, 
and  the  third,  on  the  sinister  side  rampant.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  lioncells  may  be  the  fault  of  the  carver,  or 
whoever  thus  utilized  the  space  for  the  third  lioncell; 
motto,  Firtute  et  industria. 

No.  48.  EiLRor.     A  dagger  in  pale  erect ;  motto,  Virtm  sola  nohUitas. 

No.  49.  Lba  AMD  Walsh.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  a  chevron  ; 
sinister,  a  chevron  between  three  arrow  heads — two  and 
one. 

No.  50.  Ltnbesat.  In  bordure,  party  per  fesse  chequ^e;  in  chief, 
three  mullets ;  in  base,  a  crescent  This  tombstone  bean 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  Robert  Lyndepay  of  Tillo g  (Tullyhog), 

Esq.,  late  chief  Marberger  (Harbinger)  to  King  James. 

Enobili  Scotorum  Lyndcs  ayorum  farailig 

oriundus  in  Hibemia  missus  a  rege  jacobo 

qui  undem  matre  de  Tillahog     .     ,     .     . 

ubi  .0.     •     .     obii    .... 

filiorum  totidem  qui  fliar  ex  matre 

jenet  achesonia  hunc  posuit  1616" 

No.  51.  Ltndxsat  and  M.  R.  (Name  not  given).  Party  per  pale ; 
dexter  side,  the  arms  of  Lyndesay ;  sinister  side,  party 
per  saltier  ;  a  lizard  in  chief;  in  base,  a  lymphad.  Crest, 
a  swan  on  helmet  in  profile  ;  plain  for  esquire ;  date, 
1632. 

These  arms  are  built  into  the  house  at  Lougliroy,  near 
Cookstown. 
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No.  52.  LivcoL.     A  lion  rampaat. 

No.  53.  LosrewooD.  Tbroe  martlets  oq  an  iaeseatcheon,  barrj  of  six 
ermine  and  crusil^e,  cross  pat^e,  a  chief  Toid.  Crest,  a 
pelican  in  piety  on  a  crest  coronet  over  helmet  in  profile ; 
plain  for  esquire ;  motto,  Constana  eontraria  spemit. 

No.  54.  LuTWiDQE.  Three  chapeaux — two  and  one.  Crest,  a  lion 
rampant  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for 
esquire. 

No.  65.  Mabtiet.  In  bordure,  party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  a  fesse 
cotized ;  in  base,  a  chevron ;  sinister  side,  a  fesse  cotized ; 
in  chief,  two  dragons  in  pale.  Crest,  dragon's  head 
erased  on  wreath. 

No.  56.  Meahes,  aliaa  Howard.  Party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  e 
lymphad,  or  ship  in  full  sail ;  sinister  side,  a  lion  rampant 
facing  sinister.  Crest,  a  mermaid  with  comb  on  wreath 
over  helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble. 

No.  57.  MovTooKKRT,  Party  per  tierce ;  quarterly  of  six ;  first  and 
fifth,  three  fieur-de-lis — two  and  one ;  second  and  fourth, 
three  signet  rings — two  and  one ;  third,  three  martlets  in 
fesse ;  sixth,  a  fesse  void  (?)  or  ermined.  (?)  Crest,  hand 
and  dagger. 

No.  58.  MoNTooMKKT.  lu  borduro  quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  three 
fleur-de-lis;  second  and  third,  three  roundells — two  and 
one  (wrongly  carved  for  signet  rings).  Crest,  a  figure 
of  hope  with  anchor,  holding  in  left  hand  a  decolated 
human  head  by  the  hair  on  wreath. 

No.  69.  MooRB.  Party  per  fesse ;  charged  with  three  mullets,  two 
garbs  in  chief :  in  base  a  garb  at  dexter,  and  a  dove  with 
olive  branch  at  sinister  side.  Crest,  a  Moor's  head  on 
wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  60.  Moore.  Three  Moor's  heads — two  and  one.  Crest,  a  Moor^s 
head  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  61.  Neil  O'Neills,  Bart.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  in  chief, 
a  hand  appaumee ;  in  fesse,  a  fish  over  six  lines  wavey  for 
water;  sinister  side,  a  cross  fleuriee.  Crest,  hand  and 
dagger  on  wreath   over  helmet  facing. 

This  tombslab  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
«•  Here  lyes  the  body  of  S'  Neal  O'Neille,  Barronet,  of  Killi- 
lag,  in  the  County  of  Antrime,  who  dyed  y*  8  of  July,  in 
the  year  1690,  at  the  age  of  32  years  and  6  months.  He 
married  the  second  diiughter  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Moly- 
neux,  of  Sefton,  in  Lancashire,  in  England." 

No.  62.  NicKSLsozr,  o/kM  MoLLOT.  Quarterly;  first,  three  fleur-de-lis ; 
tocond,  three  martlets — all  two  and  one ;  thiid,  lion  ram- 
pant; fourth,  a  greyhound  passant.  Crest,  head  of  a 
eockatrice  or  dragon  eraaed,  over  helmet  in  profile;  barred 
for  baron  or  knight. 
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Ko.  63.  OoLB.  Party  per  bend,  charged  with  a  crescent ;  three 
crescents — two  and  one.  Crest,  a  dog  or  wolfs  head  over, 
wreath  on  helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron  or  noble. 

No.  64.  Paine.  Lion  rampant.  Crest,  demi-dragon  on  helmet  in 
profile;  barred  for  baron  or  noble;    motto,  Spem  meum 

9 
•  •  •  • 

Ko.  65.  Pattesson,  alias  Moore.  On  chief  indented,  charged  with 
three  mullets,  a  crescent ;  motto,  Duris  non  f ranger e. 

Ko.  66.  Pebse.  On  a  fesse  doubly  cotized  (or  between  two  bar 
gemelles)  three  lioncells  passant  Crest,  mailed  hand  and 
arm  embowed,  holding  a  flag  harry  of  piece  on  wreath  over 
helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  67.  Pltoket  and  Goulbiko.  Party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  a 
bend,  with  tower  in  chief  (for  Plunket) ;  three  martlets^- 
two  and  one — in  sinister  side  (for  Goulding). 

No.  68.  Plunket  and  Dillon.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  the  Plunket 
arms,  the  bend  charged  with  an  annulet  for  cadency ;  sin- 
ister side,  lion  rampant  erased  by  a  bend,  with  a  mullet 
over  a  crescent  in  the  four  chief  points  (for  Dillon). 

No.  69.  Plunket  and  0*Kkillt.  Per  pale;  dexter  side,  Plunket 
arms,  same  as  No.  68 ;  sinister  side,  two  lions,  counter- 
rampant,  holding  a  hand  appaum^e. 

No.  70.  PoBTER  AND  DowDALL.  Party  per  pale ;  dexter  side,  three 
bells — two  and  one  ;  sinister  side,  party  per  fesse ;  five 
martlets — three  and  two,  in  fesse. 

No.  71.  Porte  (Catherine).  Party  per  fesse;  a  stirrup,  the  chief  per 
pale;  dexter  side,  ermine;  sinister  side,  two  stirrups  in 
pale. 

No.  72.  0*QuiN.  On  a  cartouche,  in  bordure,  party  per  fesse;  in 
chief,  two  crescents  in  fesse;  in  base,  an  arrow  head. 
Crest,  (?)  lion's  face. 

No.  78.  Beillt.  On  a  tree  accrued  in  foliage,  eradicated,  a  cartouche 
chequ6e.  Crest,  mailed  hand  and  arm  embowed,  with 
dagger  over  helmet  in  profile;  barred  for  baron  or  noble; 
motto,  Fortitudine  et  prudentia. 

No.  74.  Beillt.  Two  lions  counter-rampant,  holding  a  hand  ap- 
paum^e.  Crest,  a  serpent  twining  round  a  tree  accrued  in 
foliage,  eradicated,  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  plain 
for  esquire. 

No.  75.  O'Reilly.  In  pale  a  serpent  twining  round  a  tree  accrued 
in  foliage,  eradicated,  two  lions  counter-rampant.  Crest,  a 
mailed  hand  and  arm  embowed  with  dagger  on  crest 
coronet ;  motto,  Fortitudine  et  prudentia. 

Na  76.  O'Keillt.  Impaled  in  chief,  a  tree  accrued  in  foliage,  eradi- 
cated, two  lions  counter-rampant  over  a  greyhound  pur- 
suing a  hare;  in  base,  a  lion  courant.  Crest,  mailed 
hand  and  arm  embowed  with  dagger  on  helmet  in  profile ; 
barred  for  baron  or  noble. 
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No.  77.  Boss,  alias  Boss.  Party  per  pale;  dexter  side,  per  cheyron 
cbequee,  three  water  bougets — two  and  one ;  sinister  side, 
per  fesse  cheqa^e,  three  roses  or  six  foils— 'two  and  one. 
Crest,  a  fleur-de-lis. 

Ko.  78.  Ross.     Party  per  pale;  in  bordure,  dexter  side,   for  Ross, 

'    same  as  No.  77;  sinister  side,  in  chief,  a  heart;   in  base, 

three  cinqne  foils — two  and  one.     Crest,  hand  and  arm 

embowed  with  dagger  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ; 

plain  for  esquire;  motto  Defender e  et  vincere. 

No.  79.  Rowley.  Per  bend  cotized,  charged  with  three  crescents. 
Crest,  a  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ;  barred  for  baron 
or  noble. 

No.  80.  ScoHET.  Dexter  side,  a  cinqne  foil  or  rose  slipped ;  sinister 
side,  a  dove. 

No.  81.  Satagb.  In  bordure,  six  lioncells — three  and  three.  Crest, 
a  lion's  paw  on  crest  coronet  over  helmet  in  profile;  plain 
for  esquire;  motto,  FroniU  atque  fidelis. 

No.  82.  Shaw.  Three  coyered.  cups  in  fesse.  Crest,  a  phosnix  en- 
ciendi^e  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile  ;  plain-  for 
esquire. 

No.  83.  Shee  (Rose).  Party  per  pale  ;  dexter  side,  quarterly, 
charged  with  a  Latin  cross;  first  and  fourth,  three  lioncells 
rampant — two  and  one;  second  and  third,  three  escal ops- 
two  and  one;  sinister  side,  party  per  bend  indented;  a  fleur- 
de-lis  in  chief  and  base.  Crest,  head  of  St  Hubert's  stag, 
with  cross,  cabossed,  over  wreath  on  helmet  in  profile; 
barred  for  baron  or  noble ;  motto.  Per  cruce  ad  coronem. 

No.  84.  Sheeldak.  A  lion  rampant  between  three  quatre  foils. 
Crest,  a  stag  lodged  on  a  wreath ;  motto,  Cervus  laeessitaa 
leo. 

No.  85.  "Shebldait.  Lion  rampant,  holding  a  trefoil  slipped.  Crest 
and  motto  same  as  No.  84. 

No.  86.  SxiTF.  In  bordure,  in  chief,  a  naked  hand  and  arm  em- 
bowed,  holding  a  sword  erect  in  pale ;  in  base,  two  hands, 
holding  swords  in  pale  erect.  Crest,  a  baron's  coronet ; 
motto,  Tenehras  expellet  et  hostes. 

No.  87.  Sv ITH.  Shield  and  crest  same  as  No.  86 ;  supporters,  lions 
rampant,  guardant,  collared,  and  chained. 

No.  88.  Smith.     Party  per  cross  fleury,  four  peacocks. 

No.  89.  Sktdi.  Per  chevron  cotized,  charged  with  a  rowell,  three 
stirrups— two  and  one. 

No.  90.  SxiBi.  Three  stirrups,  with  leathers  attached — ^two  and  one; 
a  rowell  in  chief. 

Na  91.  Stahlet.  Parte  per  pale;  dexter  side,  a  bend  cotized,  charged 
with  three  wolves'  or  dogs'  heads;  sinister  side,  void. 
Crest,  a  pelican  in  piety  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile ; 
barred  for  barren  or  noble. 
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No.  9d.  Stkwabt.  Qoarterij;  ftrrt  and  fourth,  a  li<m  rampant;  •#» 
cond  and  third,  a  fesse  chequ^e.  Crest,  a  demi-lion  holding 
a  cross -croaslet  fitch^e  on  wreath  over  hehnet  in  profile; 
plain  for  esquire. 

Ko.  93.  Stbwart.  Per  fesse  checqu^e ;  three  lionceUa  rampant — two 
and  one.     Crest,  lion's  head  on  wreath. 

No.  94.  SiTRLiiro.  Party  per  fesse ;  in  sinister  chief,  a  naked  hand 
and  arm  embowed,  holding  a  dagger  in  pale;  base,  party 
per  bend  entailed.    Crest,  a  lion  passant  on  wreath. 

No.  95.  O'BtTLLiYAir.  Party  per  fesse  and  pale;  in  chief,  a  serpent 
coiling  round  a  sword  and  hand;  in  pale,  between  two 
lions  counter-rampant,  in  dexter  base,  a  sanglier;  in 
sinister,  a  stag  at  speed ;  motto,  Modtttia  tfietrix. 

No.  96.  Tonn,  alias  Wilson.  Party  per  fesse  cotized;  three  bleeding 
hearts.  Crest,  hand  and  arm  embowed,  with  double 
dagger  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile;  barred  for  baron 
or  noble;  motto,  ^  Diem  ut  ma9tane9. 

No.  97.  TowKLBT.  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  party  per  fesse,  three 
mullets  in  chief;  second  and  third,  party  per  fesse  daucette, 
six  mullets — three  and  three.  Crest,  a  bird,  (raven  ?),  on 
helmet  in  profile ;  plain  for  esquire. 

No.  9S.  Walsh  and  Wise.  In  bordure,  party  per  fesse;  dexter  side, 
party  per  chevron,  three  arrow  heads  erect;  sinister  side, 
chevronee  of  three. 

No.  99.  Walss  and  Luvbabd.  Party  per  pale  checqu^e ;  dexter  side, 
arms  of  Walsh  same  as  No.  98 ;  sinister  aide,  imperial  eagle 
demediated. 

No.  100.  White.  Party  per  chevron  ootized,  three  Toaca  two  and 
one. 

No.  101.  WiETT.  Party  per  chevron  cotized  checqu^  three  ines- 
cutcheons  void.  Crest,  demi-lion  holding  a  tilfing  spesr 
erect  on  helmet  in  profile;  barred  for  baron  or  noble. 

No.  102.  WooDsiDE.  Party  per  pale ;  on  dexter  side,  a  tree  aocmed 
in  foliage,  eradicated,  between  twocrossed-erosslets  fitch^e; 
unister  side,  three  bows  bent,  in  pale,  strung,  with  one 
arrow.  Crest,  a  garb  on  wreath  over  helmet  in  profile; 
barred  for  baron  or  noble;  motto,  In  domino  eonfid». 

No.  103.  (Name  unknown.)  Party  per  pale;  dexter  aide,  three  lion* 
cells  rampant — two  and  one ;  sinister  side,  a  fleur-de-lis. 
Double  crest ;  dexter  side*  a  demi-human  figure,  holding 
an  armlet  erect,  on  wreath  over  helanet  facing  sinister; 
sinister  side,  a  dog  chained  on  wreath  over  heJmet  feong 
dexter;  motto,  By  Ood  of  might  I  hM  my  right. 
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XLTI. — CovTBTBunovs  towaeds  a  Kkowledos  oe  the  Floea  of  the 
Setch££le8  Islaitds.  Bv  Professor  E.  Perceval  Wrioht,  if.  D.. 
F.L.S. 

[Read  December  14,  1868.] 

Ie  tbisy  after  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geographical  position  and 
geological  structure  of  the  Scjch&Ue  group  of  islands,  Br.  Wright  alluded 
to  the  different  zones  of  vegetation  to  be  met  with  on  their  mountain 
sides,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  Wormia  ferruginea  (Bail.), 
which  was  figured ;  and  as  new  species,  Gardenia  anna  and  Nepenthes 
Wardii;  both  species  are  figured ;  and  the  latter  is  of  very  great  inte- 
rest, 88  the  only  Pitcher  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Nepen^es  as  yet 
met  with  out  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands. 


XLIIL — BiooEAPHiCAL  Notice  op  the  late  Gsoegb  V.  Du  Notee, 

M.  B.  I.  A.     By  M.  Gages. 

[Reed  Janoarj  11,  1869.} 

Death  has  just  taken  from  amongst  us  a  colleague  commendable  by 
his  many  qualities  of  mind  and  heart — an  exact  geologist,  a  learned  and 
indefatigable  antiquary — George  Victor  Du  Noyer. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1817.  Of  a  family  originally  from  Pro- 
Tence,  where  it  occupied  an  honourable  position,  the  union  of  southern 
and  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  made  of  him  a  type  of  charming  origi- 
nality. 

He  was  educated  at  the  well-known  seminarv  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones, 
in  Great  Denmark- street,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  pupil  of  George 
Petrie,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  exquisite  taste  for  Art  and  deep- 
felt  love  for  everything  relating  to  the  archaeology  of  Ireland  which 
distinguished  him. 

When  scarcely  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  he  owed  to  the  friendship 
of  his  master — that  large-hearted  and  generous  man — the  good  fortune 
of  being  associated  as  draughtsman  in  the  labours  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland. 

Petrie  infused  into  him  a  love  for  the  ancient  art  of  Ireland,  of  its 
Christian  monuments.  The  several  men  eminent  in  various  branches 
of  Natural  Science  then  associated  in  that  great  national  work,  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature. 
This  double  association  of  his  youth  made  Du  Noyer  an  eminently 
original  artist. 

Attached  afterwards  to  the  Geological  branch  of  the  Survey,  then 
directed  by  a  distinguished  man,  the  late  General  Portlock,  who  remained 
ever  afterwards  his  protector  and  his  fnend,  he  designed  with  great 
ability  the  fossils  and  illustrative  views  which  adorn  the  learned  Re- 
port on  the  Geology  of  the  Counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Fer- 
managh. 
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The  talent  which  he  displa3'ed  in  those  diiferent  illostrations,  and 
his  Taried  knowledge  of  natural  history,  led  to  his  heing  permanently 
employed  on  the  Geological  Sarvey  of  Ireland  when  again  revived, 
first  under  the  local  direction  of  Captain  (now  Sir  Heniy)  James,  in  the 
lahours  of  which  he  took  part  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

Du  Noyer  was  before  everything  an  artist ;  his  knowledge  in  exact 
science  only  served  to  bring  into  the  foreground,  to  place  in  better  relief, 
his  artistic  qualities.  His  educational  tableaux,  even  the  mere  sketches 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  explananations  of  the  published  sheets 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  have  that  artistic  effect  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  give  to  his  productions  of  a  higher  art  His  water- 
colouir  drawings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  Irish  roses,  grains,  birds, 
&c.,  possess  a  charming  truthfulness ;  but  it  is  as  a  geological  landscape 
painter  that  his  productions  show  so  much  of  poetry  and  truth — ^his 
brilliant  colouring  brightening,  and  giving,  so  to  speak,  life  to  his 
pictures. 

Du  Noyer  had  the  special  peculiarity,  that  his  artistic  inspiration 
kept  company,  was  associated  with  his  daily  work — practical  geology; 
and  his  pictures  were,  so  to  speak,  the  expression  of  his  thoughts— a  kind 
of  poetry  which  belonged  to  him.  The  charm  and  artistic  merits  of  his 
pencil  might  have  been  for  him  a  source  of  profit ;  bat,  alas,  questions 
of  money  never  occupy  much  the  thoughts  of  men  like  him.  This 
may  no  doubt  be  a  great  fault;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  oar 
utilitarian  tendencies,  we  love  yet  to  see  the  flower  of  the  field 
occupying  a  modest  place  in  the  midst  of  our  com  fields,  and  con- 
trast, by  the  vivacity,  of  its  colour  with  the  golden  yellow  of  the  well- 
filled  ear. 

As  an  archaeologist,  the  name  of  Du  Noyer  will  remain  honourably  as- 
sociated with  the  labours  of  this  Academy.  His  eontributions,  the  nume- 
rous sketches  which  he  so  spontaneously  oflered  to  the  Academy,  were 
the  fruits  of  his  leisure  moments  during  his  geological  wanderings. 
There  is  not  a  ruin,  not  a  stone,  that  he  did  not  faithfully  reproduce  in 
his  album,  fearing  to  see  it  disappear,  and  always  with  the  disinte- 
rested intention  of  increasing  our  archaeological  archives.  This  labour 
of  predilection,  the  result  of  that  love  for  everything  Irish  which  he 
had  acquired  from  his  early  associations  with  Petrie,  he  pursued  with 
zeal  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

As  a  private  man  no  one  knew  better  than  Du  Noyer  how  to  be 
so  simply  happy.  Seriously  occupied  with  his  daily  work,  that  poetry 
which  animated  him  for  the  things  of  nature  accompanied  him  to  his 
home.  His  life  passed  between  his  duties,  art,  and  family.  The 
simplest  and  truest  eulogium  we  could  pass  upon  him  would  be  to  say, 
that  he  always  met  his  best  friends  among  his  fellow- labourers. 

At  his  death  he  reckoned  almost  thirty- three  years  of  active  service, 
part  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  part  in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Geolo* 
logical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  us  hope  that  his  long  and 
faithful  services  and  his  merit,  so  well  appreciated  by  this  Academy, 
may  draw  the  benevolent  attention  of  her  Majesty's  GK)vemment  to  his 
wife  and  children. 
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XLIY. — CoNTBIBTJnONS  TO  THE  HiSTOBT  OF  THB  TXBXBENXS. — On  CoLO- 

PHOimrv  Ain>  Golophonic  Htdbate.  By  Chaelss  B.  C.  Tichborme, 
F.  C.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c 

[R«AdJaiiiiaT7ll,1869.] 

This  paper  contained  a  description  of  two  substances  discoyered  by  the 
author,  and  procured  £rom  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
resin. 

The  paper  will  be  found  in  ext&nso  in  the  '*  Transactions"  of  the  Aca- 
demy, vol.  xziv.,  Science. 

Golophonic  Hydrate  is  white,  and  perfectiy  odourless ;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  it  crystallizes  readily  from  water  and  alcohol  ip 
beautiful  acicular  prisms,  which  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  magni- 
tude. 

Golophonic  Hydrate  has  the  following  composition : — 

CioH«0»:H«0. 

On  submitting  Golophonic  Hydrate  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  fiise  it,  a 
molecule  of  water  is  after  some  time  dissociated  with  partial  sublima- 
tion of  the  hydrate,  Golophonine  remaining.  It  has  the  following  com- 
position : — 

CIO  j[t«  0». 

Golophonine  is  probably  isomeric  with  terpine  hydrate,  or  is  more 
correctly  a  homologue  of  terpine.  When  it  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
or  any  of  the  acids,  it  forms  beautifully  coloured  products,  which  give 
various  shades  of  green,  red,  or  blue.  The  alcoholic  solutions  give 
peculiar  absorption  spectra,  which  were  figured  in  the  above  paper. 


XLY. — BioeEAPHiCAL  Notice  of  August  Schleichee. 

By  Db.  Lottebe. 

[Retd  January  11,  1869.] 

Thbough  the  kind  permission  of  your  Gouncil  there  has  been  accorded 
to  me  the  sad  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  a  few  words  on  the  life  and 
labours  of  my  illustrious  countryman  and  fellow-philologist,  August 
Schleicher,  whose  untimely  and  sudden  death  is  a  severe  blow  to  all 
students  of  the  science  of  languages,  and  cannot  but  be  a  source  of 
sorrow  for  scholars  throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  was  bom  in 
1821 ;  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1 868,  scarcely  more  than 
forty*8even  years  of  age. 

It  is  but  litUe  more  than  a  year  since  we  had  to  deplore  the  death  of 
our  great  master,  Franz  Bopp,  and  already  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
man  upon  whom  most  of  us  looked  as  his  intellectual,  though  not  his 

B.  r.  A.  PBOC. — ^VOL.  X.  3  k 
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official  successor.  **  As  the  genertftionB  of  leaves,  even  so  are  the  gene- 
rations of  men.''  Sooner  or  later,  they  all  perish  in  the  storm  of  time. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  have  the  sear  leaves  sinking  hefore  the 
autumn  winds,  and  quite  another  grief  to  see  in  midsummer  the  green 
leaves  unexpectedly  broken  down,  still  fresh  and  full  of  sap. 

Franz  Bopp  died  in  good  old  age ;  he  had  lived  to  see  the  end  of  his 
labours  accomplished.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
his  first  book  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  deputations  from  all  parts 
of  the  ^lobe,  and  academies  and  monarchs  vied  with  each  other  to  crown 
him  with  honours.  He  left  behind  him  a  countless  crowd  of  loving  and 
admiring  disciples  all  over  Europe,  in  India,  in  America,  many  of  them 
already  themselves  in  their  turn  masters,  of  admiring  followers.  The 
little  book  with  which  he  started  in  1816  had  expanded  into  a  vast 
system  of  comparative  grammar.  So  he  died  taking  with  him  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  accomplished  his  work. 

August  Schleicher,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  progress 
of  this  discourse,  though  he  has  done  much,  was  yet  called  away  before 
the  ideal  of  his  youth  had  been  realizedi  and  the  aspirations  of  his  man- 
hood fulfilled. 

Schleicher  was  bom  b  February  or  March,  1821  (my  informants 
differ  on  this  point),  at  Meiningen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  where  his 
father  practised  as  a  physician.  Soon,  however,  the  frunily  changed 
their  abode,  and  came  to  live  at  Sonneberg,  a  neighbouring  town. 
Schleicher  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Coburg,  and  frequented 
from  1840-43  the  Universities  of  Tubingen  and  Bonn,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  studying  theology.  His  chief  teachers  were  first 
Ewald,  the  great  Orientalist,  who  instructed  him  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, in  Persian,  and  also  in  Sanskrit.  This  was  atTiibingen.  At  Bonn, 
Lassen,  the  great  Indianist,  and  Bitsohl,  the  eminent  Latin  scholar, 
were  his  chief  instructors.  All  these  three  men  survive  their  great 
disciple.  It  was  at  Bonn  that  Schleicher's  predilection  for  linguistical 
studies  became  so  prominent  that  he  gave  up  theology  altogether  for 
them.  He  became  **  privatim  docens,"  i  e.  unpaid  university  teacher, 
at  Bonn  in  1846,  the  subject  of  his  lectures  being,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
oomparative  phUology.  Even  before  this  he  had,  in  1843,  published, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  his  first  book^-namely,  the  first  part  of 
a  work,  called  "  Researches  contributory  to  the  Science  of  Languages," 
of  which  more  anon. 

Fortune  seems  never  to  have  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  put  to 
strange  shifts  to  gain  his  livelihood.  At  one  time  he  was  even  forced  to 
write  correspondence  for  newspapers,  chiefly  I  believe  to  the  **  Cologne 
Gazette" — by  no  means  in  Germany  an  easy  way  of  making  money. 
Having  spent  considerable  time  in  France,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  he 
returned  to  Bonn ;  but  was  soon  called  to  Prague,  as  Professor  of  Sans- 
krit and  Comparative  Grammar.  But  in  the  political  agitations  of  those 
times,  he,  being  a  German,  speedily  became  the  object  of  the  national 
animosity  of  the  Bohemians.  So  it  was  quite  a  godsend  to  him  that,  in 
1852,  he  was  enabled  to  undertake^  at  the  expense  of  l^e  Vienna  Aca- 
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demy,  a  journey  to  Litbaania,  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  that 
oountry.     He  had,  however,  to  return  to  Prague* 

At  last,  in  1 8d7t  ^8  ^^^  merits  were  so  far  recognized  in  his  native 
country  as  to  procure  him  a  place,  as  "Professor  Extraordinary/'  of 
Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  insignificant 
sflJary  of  1800  shillings  a  year,  ultimately  raised  to  3000  shillings ;  yet 
he  refused  several  lucrative  ofE&n  made  to  him  ^m  Bussia,  preferring 
a  difficult  ezistenoe  in  his  natiye  land.  But  the  Petersbnrgh  Academy 
created  him  one  of  their  members,  nevertheless.  So  he  continued  to  lead 
at  Jena  what,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  seems  to  have  been  anything 
but  an  envious  lifb,  till  he  was  overtaken  by  the  treacherous  makdy — 
inflammation  of  the  lungs — to  which  he  fell  a  victim  on  December  6th 
of  last  year,  leaving  a  widow,  with  three  children. 

From  this  sketch  of  Schleicher's  outward  existence,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  was  not  rich  in  the  goods  of  this  world.  In  compensation,  he 
was  wondrously  rich  in  the  world  of  ideas.  A  scholar's  true  life  is,  after 
all,  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  true  record  of  that  life  is  in  his  books. 

I  now,  with  your  kind  permission,  proceed  to  say  a  little  of  Schlei- 
dher's  more  prominent  scientiflc  prodnctions. 

The  earUest  of  them,  as  already  observed,  is  the  writing  called 
''  Besearohes  contributory  to  the  Science  of  Languages,"  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  copy  of  which  has,  in  German,  the  unmistakable  title 
of  "  Beitrage  zur  rergL  Sprachgeschichtey"  but  it  really  treats  of  Zeta- 
cism :  the  second  was  published  in  1848,  with  the  tide  of  *'  Languages 
of  Europe." 

Ton  will  allow  me  to  dwell  for  some  time  on  this  earliest  literary 
aohievement'of  August  Schleicher.  He  was  very  yonng  at  the  time,  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  the  second  part ;  but  if  ever 
proverb  came  true  with  regard  to  any  man,  the  Latin  proverb  did  in 
respect  to  August  Schleicher  ''Ex  ungue  leonem."  The  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Schleicher's  mind  and  Schleicher's  opinions  are 
already  visible— distinctly  visible — in  this  his  first  work. 

The  writing  on  Zetacism  treats  of  the  changes  which  consonants 
undergo  tiirough  the  influenee  of  a  y  oonson  akt,  a  w,  a  v,  or  a  slender 
vowel  following  them,  and  treats  of  all  this  with  a  lucidity  and  complete- 
ness which  makes  you  marvel  how  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  could 
possibly  have  such  extensive  infonnation  on  nearly  all  the  then  known 
languages. 

The  second  part,  published  in  1848,  of  the  **  Eesearehes,"  bears  the 
modest  title,  "  Languages  of  Europe."  It  is  in  reality  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  science  of  languages,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible  at 
the  time.  The  isolating  languages  (Chinese),  the  agglutinating  Ian* 
guages  (Turkish,  Mandshu,  Finnish,  Hungarian),  the  inflecting  lan- 
guages (our  own  Indo-Qermanic,  and  the  Semitic  families),  the  incorpo- 
rating languages  (American,  especially  Delaware),  and  besides  some 
Caacasian  tongues,  all  appear  in  their  turn  admirably  sketched  in  such 
a  way  as  a  clever  painter  gives  in  a  few  outlines  the  true  character 
of  the  faces  of  his  Mends. 
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Next  to  Bopp*8  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Grimm's  German 
Grammar,  I  know  of  no  book  from  which  I  have  learnt  so  much  (I 
mean  xultum,  not  mvlta)  as  from  Au^st  Schleioher's  "  Languages  of 
Europe/' 

As  I  said  before,  all  that  distingoishes  Schleicher  frt>m  other  scho- 
lars, and  raises  him  above  them,  appears  already  in  this  book — aocnracy 
almost  marvellons  in  the  statement  of  facts — ^I  never  yet  found  a  mis- 
take of  that  kind  in  his  books — width  of  view,  clearness  and  el^;ance 
of  exposition,  and  withal,  a  genuine  modesty,  that  shows  he  was  not 
seeking  his  own  glory,  bnt  truth,  and  truth  alone. 

Besides,  these  *'  Languages  of  Europe"  embody  his  youthful  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  aim  of  his  life,  which  he  has  never  quite  abandoned ; 
for  frequently  he  has  announced  to  the  world  that  his  ultimate  intention 
was  to  write  a  history  or  encyclopedia  of  language  at  large,  not  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  Indo-European  frunily.  He  has  never  given  up 
that  idea.  The  paper  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburgh 
Academy  (1859^  on  the  Morphology  of  Language,  and  various  others, 
to  be  mentioned  soon,  showed  that  he  kept  that  end  steadily  in  view. 
It  seems,  however,  that  no  part  of  that  encyclopedia,  which  would  have 
been  a  reproduction  of  the  "Languages  of  Europe"  on  a  larger  scale, 
has  been  fully  shaped  for  printing,  and  that  the  students  of  comparative 
philology  sh^l  miss  it  for  evermore. 

Next  we  come  to  the  work  called  ''  Grammar  of  the  Church  Slave* 
nic,"  in  which  Schleicher  has  given,  for  the  use  of  comparative  philo- 
logy, a  masterly  exposition  of  ti^e  forms  of  words  of ''  FalsBOslavonic," 
published  at  Bonn  in  1 852. 

Perhaps  his  ehef-d^cBUvre  is  the  "  Manual  of  the  Lithuanian  Lan- 
guage," (Prague  and  Sonneberg,  1855-56),  the  result  of  his  scientific 
journey  to  Lithuania,  supplemented  by  the  work  **  Lithuanian  Tales, 
Proverbs,  Biddies,  and  Songs"  (Weimar,  1857).  This  latter  is  a  trans- 
lation, in  part  at  least,  of  the  Lithuanian,  Anthology,  which  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  Lithuanian  Manual. 

Schleicher's  forte  certainly  lay  in  that  direction  :  than  his  Lithuanian 
grammar  a  better  one  of  any  language  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and 
the  anthology  attached  to  it  is  faU  of  delightful  and  instructive 
matter,  tales,  and  songs  simple  akd  ixpressivb. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  language  possessed  of  excellent,  jsweet, 
and  simple  poetry  engrossed  the  attention  of  August  Schleicher.  He 
never  gave  up  its  study  entirely.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  the  only  great  poet  Lithuania  has  produced, 
namely.  Christian  Donalaitis.  It  appeared  at  St  Petersbui^h  in 
1865.  Donalaitis'  works  I  have  never  seen;  but  August  Schleicher  is 
positive  that  his  chief  poem,  called  ''  The  Seasons,"  bears  comparison 
with  the  English  work  of  the  same  title,  and  with  Calidasa's  poem 
of  the  Seasons ;  and  as  Schleicher  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  him. 
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Whilst  diving  into  the  secrets  of  Slayonian  and  Lithuanian  literature, 
August  Schleicher  neyer  forgot  his  native  land  and  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  remained  fondly  attached  to  his  own  native  town. 

In  1858  he  puhlished,  at  Weimar,  a  book  about  the  language,  tra- 
ditions, manners,  and  customs  (Yolksthiimliches)  of  Sonneberg,  the 
small  Saxon  town  in  which  he  spent  his  early  youth.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1860,  by  a  book  called  "  The  German  Language"  (Stuttgart), 
a  short  scientific  narrative  of  the  origin,  and  exposition  of  the  structure 
of  the  present  literary  language  of  Germany — his  native  tongue  and  my 
own — next  to  Grimm's  Grammar,  the  most  scholarly  book  on  the 
subject,  indeed  in  some  respects  surpassing  Grimm. 

The  last  great  work  (in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  world  his 
greatest  achievement)  is  the  "  Compendium  of  tho  Comparative  Philo- 
logy of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages"  (first  edition,  Werner,  1861-62). 
The  second  edition  appeared  in  1866,  and  obtained  in  the  next  year 
from  the  French  Academy  the  Yolney  Prize — no  mean  honour.  As  a 
supplement,  or  rather  as  a  second  part  to  this,  Schleicher  published  his 
"  Indo-Germanic  Anthology,"  a  collection  of  texts,  taken  from  the 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  old  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  old  Latin,  Oscan,  Umbrian, 
Gk)thic,  and  old  Irish,  with  notes,  transcriptions,  and  glossaries, 
parUy  done  by  himself,  partiy  by  friends  of  his.  This  was  his 
last.  Professor  Euhn  informs  me  that  a  grammar  of  the  Polab  lan- 
guage, a  Slavonic  dialect  near  the  Elbe,  is  ready  for  printing,  as  also 
a  book  on  the  comparison  of  the  declension  of  the  Slavonian  languages. 
Schleicher  contemplated,  according  to  a  statement  of  M.  Br^al,  a  com- 
paratiye  grammar  of  the  Slavonic  languages  in  general ;  but  he  said 
it  would  take  him  ten  years  more  to  accomplish  it.  His  greatest 
and  noblest  promise — ^the  history  of  language  in  general — remains  un- 
fulfilled. What  a  noble  achievement  it  would  have  been  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  specimens  given — **  The  Languages  of  Europe,"  the 
paper  on  "  Morphology,"  quoted  above,  and  the  short  but  significant 
writing,  published  in  1863  (Weimar),  on  "  The  Darwinian  theory  as 
applicable  to  the  Science  of  Languages,"  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
by  a  process  of  "natural  selection"  the  languages  of  the  nobler  races 
supersede,  and  have  superseded,  those  of  inferior  nations. 

Another  paper,  "  On  the  Importance  of  Language  for  the  Sciences  of 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology,"  Weimar,  1865,  is  unknown  to  me; 
but  the  titie,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Schleicher's 
views  in  general,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  it  a  vnde  vista  must 
have  been  opened  on  the  primeval  history  of  our  species. 

Besides  these  Schleicher  contributed  many  essays  to  various  journals, 
chiefly  Kuhn's  Zeitschrifb  fur  vergleich.  Sprachforschung  and  the  £ei- 
trage  zur  vergleichenden  Sprachforschung,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
oo-editor  with  Prof.  Kuhn. 

August  Schleicher  has  paid,  as  might  have  been  expected,  due  at- 
tention to  Celtic  matters— in  fact,  next  to  Pictet,  Bopp,  Zeuss,  Ebel, 
and  Gliick,  he  must  bo  considered  as  having  done  most  for  the  due 
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appreciation  of  Old  Irish  on  the  Continent.  There  is,  howerer,  no 
separate  writing  on  Oeltic«  bat  Tarioos  papers  in  periodicals,  and  some 
chapters  in  the  Compendium. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his  studies  is  a  feature  which  will  show 
to  you  in  what  unselfish  spirit  he  pursued  his  researches.  Hehadstarted 
a  theory,  if  I  am  not  mistakeui  before  Zeuss'  work  appeared,  that  there  is 
a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  than 
between  other  Indo-European  languages,  and  that  there  had  existed 
what  he  called  an  Aryopelasgan  nation,  continuing  together  as  one, 
after  Celts,  Slayonians,  Germans,  &c,  had  separated  £rom  the  original 
stock. 

I  myself,  some  time  after  showed  cause,  guided  or  at  least  encou- 
raged by  Mr.  W.  Stokes,  why  we  should  believe  that  there  is  rather  a 
most  intimate  connexion  between  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic,  and  that 
they  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  any  other  two  branches  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  fSeunily. 

Schleicher,  after  some  hesitation,  has  frankly  adopted  this  theory  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Compendium — ^no  slight  thing  to  do  for  a  mature 
scholar  in  favour  of  a  young  man,  whom  he  might  easily  crush  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority ;  but  this  shows  the  uprightness  of  the  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  interest  he  took  in  everything  Celtic.  In  this  latter 
point  of  view,  may  I  remark  that  he  has  a  special  right  to  have  his  me- 
mory honoured  by  you,  and  kept  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Irishmen  ? 

I  cannot  part  from  such  a  man  without  some  attempt  at  trying  to 
pourtray  his  individuality.  I  did  not  know  him  personally ;  my  rela- 
tions with  him  have  been  exclusively  scientific,  and,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  August  Schleicher  has  shown  himself  to  me  most  courteous. 
As  he  acted  towards  me,  the  yoimger  man,  so  he  did  towards  those 
of  his  own  age.  After  having  refused  the  Russian  professorship,  offered 
to  himself,  he  recommended  to  it  a  man  who  had  been  his  scientific  ad- 
versary, perhaps  even  his  personal  enemy. 

Of  his  patriotism  I  have  given  proof  before.  Attached  to  Germany, 
attached  to  his  native  duchy,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  attached 
to  his  family.  Sentimentality  was  not  in  his  nature — ^indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  vent  to  sentiment  in  philological  writings.  Never- 
theless, every  now  and  then  a  few  woids  escaped  unawares  from  his 
pen,  which  clearly  show  that  the  accomplished  scholar  was  also  a  true 
man. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  ''  Lithuanian  Antholc^y"  he  informs  his 
readers  that,  after  having  collected  the  various  pieces  composing  the 
volume,  he  wrote  out  the  signification  of  the  words  occurring  in  it  on 
paper  slips,  ''  which  my  wife  put  into  alphabetical  order" — ^perhaps  not 
a  very  exalted  task,  but  yet  showing  that  refined  womanly  sympathy 
accompanied  August  Schleicher  through  his  severe  labours. 

August  Schleicher  retained  throughout  his  life  his  respect  for  me- 
taphysical studies,  and  his   veneration  for  his  great  master,  Hegel, 
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whom  it  is  Uterly  the  fashion  in  Germany  to  scorn  and  scoff  at.  Me* 
taphysioal  knowledge  is  not  common  amongst  the  members  of  the 
reigning  school  of  German  philologists.  August  Schleicher  forms  an 
honourable  exception. 

Schleicher  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  himself  a  skilM  performer ; 
he  also  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  which  he  cultivated  in  his  garden,  on, 
says  Professor  Kuhn,  <<  strictly  scientiflc  principles"— ^altogether  a  man 
of  harmonious  nature. 

It  would  be  wrong,  even  in  the  depths  of  our  grief,  to  think 
that  such  a  loss  is  iiretrieyable :  scientiflc  movements  do  not  depend 
upon  any  one  individual ;  they  depend  on  their  own  intrinsic  truth, 
that  will  never  fail  to  And  hands  to  work.  Daily  and  hourly  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  fleld  of  comparative  philology  is  increasing ; 
yet,  many  a  day  and  many  a  year  will  pass  before  German  philo- 
logers  will  have  again  in  their  ranks  one  like  him — learned  and  clear, 
deep  and  elegant,  bold  and  cautious — a  distinguished  scholar,  and  a 
noble  man. 


XLVI. — ^Thb  Goddess  op  "Wab  op  thb  Akcibnt  Ibish. 

By  W.  M.  HsNNESsT. 

[Read  JmiMrj  26, 1S69.] 

The  discovery  of  a  Gallo-Eoman  inscription,  figured  in  the  "  Eevue 
Savoisienne"  of  thel5th  of  August,  1867,  and  republished  byM.  Adolpbe 
Pictet  in  the  ''  Bevue  Ajrcheeologique''  for  July,  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  those  essays  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  philologist  for  which 
the  students  of  Celtic  languages  and  archsology  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankful. 

The  inscription,  the  initial  letter  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  an 
injury  to  the  stone  on  which  it  is  cut,  reads — 

Athuhodvaa 

Aug 
Servilia        Term 
tia 
8.  Z.  M,  y  or,  fiilly  extended, 
Athubodva   Aug[ust(t]   Servilia   Terenita   [yoium]    8[olvit]    l[^ihen8'] 

M.  Pictet's  essay  is  entitled  **  Sur  une  D^esse  Gauloise  de  la 
guerre ;"  and  if  he  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  the  letter  destroyed 
was  a  c,  and  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty  that  he  is,  and  that  athu- 
hodvtB  should  be  read  eathubodva,  the  title  is  not  inappropriate ;  and  in 
the  eatkubod^a  of  the  inscription  we  may  recognise  the  hadh-eatha  of 
Irish  mythology. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  athubodua,  or  oathuhodwh  as  we  may 
venture  to  read  it,  has  been  examined  with  great  industry  by  M.  Pictet, 
who  has  managed  to  compress  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  essay  a 
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great  mass  of  illastratiye  facts  and  eyidences  drawn  from  all  the  sources 
accessible  to  him.  The  first  member  of  the  name  {eathu,  gen.  of  eath, 
i.  e.  pugna)  presents  but  little  difficulty  to  a  Celtic  scholar  like  M. 
Pictet,  who  would,  howeyer,  prefer  finding  it  written  catu,  without 
aspiration,  as  more  nearly  approaching  the  rigid  orthography  of  Gaulish 
names,  in  which  it  is  yery  frequently  found  as  the  first  element ;  but 
the  second  member,  hodua^  although  entering  largely  into  the  composition, 
of  names  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  islands  of  Ara,  is  confessedly  capable  of  explanation  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish,  with  its  corresponding  forms  of  hodb  or  badb, 
aspirated  bodhbh,  badhbh  (pron.  boy,  or  bay),  originally  signifying  rage, 
fury,  or  yiolence,  and  ultimatately  implying  a  witch,  fairy,  or  goddess, 
represented  by  the  bird  known  as  the  scarecrow,  scald-crow,  or  royston- 
crow,  not  the  rayen,  as  M.  Pictet  seems  to  think. 

As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name  Badb,  the  following  eyidcnces 
may  be  added  to  the  notices  already  ftunished  by  M.  Pictet 

Badb  was  the  name  of  the  horse  of  Mac  Luighdech,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Finn  Mac  CumhailL — AgaUamk,     "  Book  of  Lismore." 

"  Selaii  Omall  in  claideb  aithger  tarlebur  a89a  entig  bodba."  '*  Gonall 
draws  the  sharp  long  sword  out  of  its  terrible  scabbard." — "  Book  of 
Leinster,"  fol.  142,  b.  1. 

"  Co  roeherddaime  mo  biiraig  feirge  oetu  mo  thigardail  mbodba  for 
na  sluagaib"  '*  That  I  might  discharge  my  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  my 
fierce  onslaught  on  the  hosts." — lb. 

'' Badb'slat ;''  "scion  of  Badb,"  or  warrior.— Pet  Jora,  fol.  165, 
189. 

"  Lan-badba ;"  "  full-fierce."— "  Book  of  Rights,"  p.  4. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  being  sufficiently  examined,  M.  Pictet 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Badl,  and  her  position  in 
Irish  fairy  mythology,  by  the  help  of  a  few  brief  and  scarcely  intelli- 
gible references  from  printed  books,  the  only  materials  accessible  to 
him ;  but  finds  himself  unable  to  complete  his  task,  **  for  want  of 
sufficient  details,"  as  he  complainingly  obseryes  more  than  once.  The 
printed  references,  not  one  of  which  has  escaped  M.  Pictet*s  industry, 
are  no  doubt  few ;  but  the  ancient  tracts,  romances,  and  battle  pieces 
preseryed  m  our  Irish  MSS.  teem  with  details  respecting  this  Badb- 
catha  and  her  so-called  sisters,  Neman^  Mocha,  and  Morrigan^  or,  more 
correctly,  Morrigu,  who  are  generally  depicted  as  fdries,  witches,  or 
sorceresses,  able  to  confound  whole  armies,  eyen  in  the  assumed  form  of 
a  royston-crow. 

Popular  tradition  also  bears  testimony  to  the  former  widespread 
belief  in  the  magical  powers  of  Badh,  In  most  parts  of  Ireland  the 
royston-crow,  or  fennog  liath  na  gragarnaith  (''the  chattering  grey 
fennog"),  as  she  is  called  by  the  Irish-speaking  people,  is  regarded  at 
the  present  day  with  feelings  of  mingled  dislike  and  curiosity  by  the 
peasantry,  who  remember  the  many  tales  of  depredation  and  slaughter 
in  which  the  cunning  bird  is  represented  as  exercising  a  sinister  in- 
fluence. 
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They  will  not  rob  the  nest  of  this  bird.  Some  people  attribute  this 
to  the  belief  that  such  an  act  would  surely  be  revenged  by  a  raid  on  the 
chickens ;  but  those  who  are  weU  yersed  in  folk-lore,  especially  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  confess  that  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  scare-crow 
is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  fear  for  the  safefjr  of  young  chickens ; 
and  although  few  persons  are  to  be  met  with  capable  of  defining  the 
actual  reason,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  freedom  from  molestation  is 
traceable  to  superstitious  fear  inspired  by  the  Badh  in  ancient  times. 

The  croaking  of  the  Badh  was  considered  to  be  peculiarly  unlucky — 
much  more  so  than  the  croaking  of  a  raven.  In  fact,  not  many  years 
ago,  sturdy  men  who  heard  the  scare-crow  shriek  in  the  morning  would 
abandon  important  projects  long  fixed  for  the  same  day. 

Nor  is  this  superstition  confined  to  Ireland  alone.  The  popular 
tales  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  which  are  simply  the  echo  of  similar 
stories  once  current,  and  still  not  quite  extinct,  in  this  country,  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  this  mystic  bird.  The  readers  of  the  Mabinogion 
will  call  to  mind,  amongst  other  instances,  the  wonderfiil  crow  of 
Owain,  prince  of  Bheged,  a  contemporary  of  Arthur,  mentioned  in  the 
tale  caUed  the  Dream  of  Bhonab wy,  which  always  secured  victory  by  the 
aid  of  the  three  hundred  crows  under  its  command ;  and  in  Campbell's 
Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  we  liave  a  large  stock  of  legends, 
in  most  of  which  the  principiJ  faiiy  agency  is  exercised  by  the  hoody 
or  scare-crow. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  name  hoody,  formerly 
applied  by  the  Scotch  to  the  hooded  crow,  or  scare-crow,  from  its  appear* 
ance,  is  now  generally  applied  to  its  less  intelligent  relative,  the  com- 
mon carrion-crow.  But  the  hoody  of  Highland  fairy  mythology  is, 
nevertheless,  the  same  as  the  Badb,  or  royston-crow. 

I  have  referred  to  JS^eman,  Macha^  and  Morriffu,  as  the  so-called  sisters 
of  the  Badb,  Properly  speaking,  however,  the  name  Badh  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  distinctive  title  of  the  mythological  beings  supposed  to  rule 
over  battle  and  carnage.  M.  Pictet  feels  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
there  were  three  such  beings,  or  whether  Neman,  Macha,  and  Jdor- 
rigu,  are  only  different  names  of  the  same  goddess ;  but  after  careM 
examination  of  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  names 
represent  three  different  characters,  the  attributes  of  Neman  being  like 
those  of  Eros,  who  confounded  her  victims  with  madness,  whilst  Mar- 
rigu  incited  to  deeds  of  valour,  or  planned  strife  and  battle,  and  Mdcha 
revelled  amidst  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  task  of  elucidating  tlie  m3^ological  character  of  these  fairy 
queens  has  not  been  rendered  easier  by  the  labours  of  the  etymologists, 
£rom  Cormac  to  O'Davoran.  Thus,  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  Nemann  is 
said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Neit,  ''  the  god  of  battle  with  the  pagan 
Gaeidhel."  In  the  battle  of  Magh-Rath  (0'Donovan*s  ed.,  p.  241) 
she  is  called  Be  nith-gubhaeh  Neid,  "  the  battle-terrific  Be-Neid,^^  or 
"  wife  oiNeid:'  In  an  Irish  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  class  H.  3. 18, 
p.  73,  coL  1,  Neit  is  explained  **  guin  duine  \.  gaUeed ;  dia  eatha, 
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Nemm  a  bm,  nt  est  Be  Neid;**  i.a  "  man- wounding ;  Talour;  god  of 
battle.  Nemon  [was]  his  wife ;  ut  est  Be  Nddy  A  poem  in  the  Book 
of  LeinsteTi  fol.  6,  a  2,  couples  Baib  and  Nemann  as  the  wives  oiNeid 
or  N$iU 

Keit  map  Indui  $a  di  mnai, 
Badh  oeus  Nemaind  em  goi^ 
Bo  marhtha  in  Ailiueh  cen  «t7, 
La  Neptuir  d^Fkomorchaihh. 

"  Neit  son  of  Indu,  and  his  two  wires, 
Badb  and  Nemann,  truly. 
Were  slain  in  Ailech,  without  blemish, 
By  Neptur  of  the  Fomorians.'* 

At  folio  5,  a  2,  of  the  same  MS.,  I'ea  and  Nemann  are  said  to  have 
been  Neife  two  wives ;  and  if  Fea  represents  Badby  we  have  a  good 
notion  of  the  idea  entertained  of  her  character,  for  Cormac  states  that 
Fea  meant  "everything  most  hateful.*' 

But  in  the  poem  on  At'lech  printed  fix>m  the  Dinnsenchue,  in  the 
"Ordnance  Memoir  of  Templemore **  (p.  226),  Nemand  only  is  men- 
tioned as  the  wife  of  Neit^  from  whom  Ailech  was  called  Ailech-Neit ; 
and  it  is  added  that  she  was  brought  from  Bregia,  or  Meath ;  in  other 
words,  probably,  was  one  of  the  fairies  of  the  Brugh. 

In  other  authorities,  however,  Morrigu  is  said  to  have  been  Neit* a 
wife.  For  instance,  in  the  very  ancient  tale  called  Tochmare  Emhire, 
or  Courtship  of  Emir,  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  Lehar  na 
h  Uidhre,  and  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  Morrigu  is  described  as  "  an  badh 
eathat  ocue  isfria  idheriur  Bee  Netd^  i.  e.  oandea  in  eathae,  vair  is  inan 
Neid  oeus  dia  catha  /  •*  i.  e.  "  the  hadb  of  battle ;  and  of  her  is  said 
Be  Neid,  i.  e.  goddess  of  battle,  for  Neid  is  the  same  as  god  of  battle." 
A  gloss  in  the  Lebar  Buidhe  Lecain  explains  Macha  as  '*  badb,  no  aei 
an  ires  Morrigan:  mesrad  macha,  .i.  cenda  doine  iar  na  nairUch  ;"  i.  e. 
"  a  scald-crow;  or  she  is  the  third  Mor-rigan  (great  queen) ;  Macha's 
mast-feeding,  i.  e,  the  heads  of  men  that  have  been  slaughtered .•'  The 
same  explanation,  a  little  amplified,  is  also  given  in  the  MS.  H.  3,  18. 
Trin.  ColL,  Dublin  (p.  82,  col.  2),  where  the  name  Badb  is  written 
Bodby  and  it  is  added  that  Bodb,  Macha  and  Morrigan  were  the  three 
Morrigna,  In  the  same  glossary,  under  the  word  beneit,  we  have  the 
further  explanation: — '*iV#t^nomen  viri,  Nemhonaben;  ba  neimneeh 
in  lanamium;  be  ben  i.e.  inbadhhh^  oeus  net  eath;  oeus  olcadiblinuib;  inde 
dicitur  i^«^/w^;"  i. e.  "Neit  nomen  viri;  Nemhon  was  his  woman 
(wife) ;  venomous  were  the  pair;  be  was  the  woman,  i.e.  the  badhbh, 
and  n^^  is  battle;  and  both  were  evil;  inde  dicilur  beneit  fort  {*  ey\l 
upon  thee*)."  Another  gloss  in  the  same  collection,  on  the  word 
gudomain,  bears  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Gudomain,  .i.  fenndga  no  bansigaidhe ;  ut  est  glaidhomuin  g6a,  A,  r*a 
demuin  goacha,  na  morrigna  ;  no  go  conack  demain  iat  na  bansigaide,  go 
connach  domain  iffrinn  iat  acht  demain  aeoir  na  fendoga ;  no  eamnait 
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tm^Uudha  no  9innaigh,  oeui samnmt  a n^otha  nafindogas  i.  e.  **pudomam^ 
i.  e.  Bcald-crows,  or  fairy  women ;  ut  est  ghdhomuin  g6a,  the  false 
demons,  the  mor-rigna;  or  it  is  false  that  the  batmgatdhs  are  not  demons ; 
it  is  false  that  the  fendoga  (scald-crows)  are  not  hellish  hut  aery  demons : 
the  foxes  donhle  their  cries,  hut  iliefifmdga  douhle  their  sounds/'  To 
understand  this  curious  gloss  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  in  a  previous 
one  the  word  gUtidomuin  is  explained  as  signifying  siHnaig,  or  mate  tire 
(foxes  or  wolves),  hecause  in  barking  they  double  the  sound ;  glaidomuin 
being  understood  by  the  glossarist  as  ghid-emuin^  i.  e.  *' double  call," 
from  glaid,  "call,"  and  Vmatn,  "double;"  while  the  crow  only  doubles 
the  sound,  guth-emain^  **  double  sound." 

Let  us  take  leave  of  these  etymological  quibbles,  and  examine  the 
historical  character  of  the  hadh,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  materials  still  re- 
maining to  us. 

As  mostly  all  the  supernatural  beings  alluded  to  in  Irish  fairy  lore 
are  referred  to  the  Tuatha-de-Danaans,  the  older  copies  of  the  Lebar 
Oabhala,  or ''  Book  of  Occupation,"  that  preserved  in  the  ' '  Book  of  Lein- 
ster,"  for  instance,  speoi&ea  Badb,  Macha,  and  Anand,  or  Ana  (from  the 
latter  of  whom  are  named  the  mountains  called  da  cich  Anand,  or  the 
Paps,  in  Kerry),  as  the  daughters  of  Emmas,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
mythical  colony.  Badh  ocub  Macha  ocus  Anand,  diatat  cichi  Anand  iU 
lAtaehair^  tri  ingena  Brnbau^  na  ban  tuathige  ;  **  Badbf  and  Maeha,  and 
Anand,  from  whom  the  '  paps  of  Anand '  in  Luachair  are  [called],  the 
three  daughters  of  Embas,  the  sinister  women.'**  In  an  accompanying 
versification  of  the  same  statement  the  name  of  Ana,  however,  is  repre- 
sented by  that  of  Morrigu  or  Morrigan  : — 

"  Badh  ii  Maeha  mit  indhdU 
Morrigan  fotla  felhdia, 
Indlema  ind  dga  embais, 
Ingena  ana  JShiimff>."f 

*'  Badh  and  Macha^  rich  the  store, 
Morrigan  who  dispenses  valour, 
Compassers  of  death  by  the  sword. 
Noble  daughters  of  Mtipms^ 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Morrigan  is  here  identified  with 
Anand,  or  Ana  (for  Anand  is  the  gen.  form) ;  and  in  Cormac's  Glossary 
Ana  is  described  as  "Mater  deorum  Hibemensium;  robu  maith  din 
rosbiathadsi  na  dee  (de  cujus  nomine  da  eieh  Anainne  iar  Luachair 
nominantur  ut  fertur  ;*'  i.  e.,  **Mater  deorum  ELibemensium ;"  well  she 
used  to  nourish  the  gods  (de  cujus  nomine  the  *  two  paps  of  Ana '  in 
west  Luachair  are  niuned.")  Under  the  word  Bttanand  the  statement 
is  more  briefly  repeated.     The  historian  Keating  enumerates  Badb, 


*  "  Book  of  Lnatter,**  f.L  6,  a  2.  f  lb.,  fol.  5,  b  2. 
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Maeha,  and  Mortyan  ai  the  three  goddesses  of  the  Tuatha-de-Da- 
naans ;  bat  he  is  silent  as  to  their  attributes.  It  would  seem,  howeyer, 
that  he  understood  Badh  to  be  the  proper  name  of  one  fairy,  and  not  a 
title  for  the  great  fidiy  queens. 

In  the  Insh  tales  of  war  and  battle,  the  JBadb  is  always  represented 
as  foreshadowing,  by  its  ones,  the  extent  of  the  carnage  about  to  take 
place  on  the  death  of  some  eminent  personage.  Thus  in  tiie  andent 
batUe-story,  called  Bruidhen  Da  Ghoga,  the  impending  death  of  Gormac 
Condloinges,  the  son  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  is  foretold  in  these  words : — 

*'  Badh  held0rg  gaWfdfm  Uch  ; 
Bo  eolMn  let  oo  nrteehj* 

**  The  red-mouthed  hadb  wiU  cry  around  the  house. 
For  bodies  it  wiU  be  solicitous/' 

And  again — 

.'<  Oree/aidit  hadba  hanaJ' 

'*  Pale  hadbt  shall  shriek/' 

And  further  on  we  read — 

*^  Ardasisbe  b(M  brofMch  %  marhihana  itnelit  mbruige  Maeha  no  in 
Dagda:^ 

In  the  yery  ancient  tale  called  TochfMre  Feirhe^  or  the  '*  Courtship 
of  Ferb,"  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  *'  Book  of  Lein- 
ster,"  tiie  Druid  Ollgaeth,  prophesying  the  death  of  Mani,  the  son 
of  Queen  Medbh^  through  the  treachery  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
says — 

"  Britfid  hadb. 
Bid  brig  barh 

Tolgfor  Medb, 
naridU 
Arfor  Mag 
Ttkag  m  d&ilim» 

"  Badb  will  break ; 
Fierce  power  will  be 
Hurled  at  Medbh; 
Many  deeds 

Slaughter  upon  the  host — 
Alas !  the  uproar.^' 

"Book  ofLeinster,"  fol.  189  b  1. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cnucha  (or  Oastleknock,  near 
Dublin),  celebrated  as  the  battle  in  which  the  father  of  Finn  Mac  Cumh- 
aill  is  said  to  have  perished,  the  Druid  Cunallis,  foretelling  the 
slaughter,  says:— "-ffuw^A  bddhba  oi  bruinnibh  na  bfear"  ^' Badbk* 
will  be  over  the  breasts  of  the  men." 
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In  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Magh-Tuiredh,  it  is  stated  that 
just  as  the  great  conflict  was  about  to  begin,  the  *'  hadbs,  and  bled- 
hehiana,  and  idiots  shouted  so  that  they  were  heard  in  clefts,  and  in 
cascades,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth;*'  **ro  gairaed  hadba  ocus  hied- 
loehtana  oeus  amaite,  go  elos  anailaib,  oeus  a  nesaih,  ocua  a  fothoUaih  in 

MS.  IHn.  CoU,  Dublin,  M,  2,  17,  fd.  97,  a. 

In  the  battle  of  Magh-Rath  it  is  the  "  grey-jhaired  Morrigu  ** 
(scald-crow)  that  shouts  victory  over  the  head  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Ain- 
mire,  as  Dubhdiadh  sings  (0' Donovan's  ed.,  p.  198) : — 

''  Fuil  09  a  chind  ag  eigmigh 
Caillech  lom^  luath  ag  leimnig  ; 
Oi  cennaib  a  norm  sa  aeiaih, 
la  i  in  Morrigu  mongliathJ* 

"  Over  his  head  is  shrieking 
A  lean  hag,  quickly  hopping 
Over  the  points  of  their  weapons  and  shields — 
She  is  the  grey-haired  MorriguJ' 

But  in  the  enumeration  of  the  birds  and  demons  that  assembled  to 
gloat  over  the  slaughter  about  to  ensue  from  the  dash  of  the  combatants 
at  the  battle  of  Glontarf,  the  badb  is  assigned  the  first  place.  The  de- 
scription is  truly  terrible,  and  affords  a  painful  picture  of  the  popular  su- 
perstition of  the  time.  **JRo  erig,  em,  badb  diacir,  dian^  denmnetach,  dasacht- 
aehf  Mr,  duabaeeh^  detemgtaeh,  cruaid,  eroda,  coaaiteeh,  co  bai  ic  acrechad 
ar  luatnain  oa  a  eennaib.  Bo  eirgetar  am  bananaig  ocua  boccanaig  ocua 
geliti  glinni  ocua  amati  adgaill^  ocua  aiabra,  ocua  aeneoin,  ocm  demna 
admiUi  aeoir  ocua  firmaminii,  ocua  aiabaraluag  debil  demnaeh,  co  mbatar 
a  comgreaaeht  ocua  i  eommorad  aig  ocua  irgaili  leo^ 

^*  There  arose  a  wild,  impetuous,  precipitate,  mad,  inexorable, 
furious,  dark,  lacerating,  merciless,  combative,  contentious  badb,  which 
was  shrieking  and  fluttering  over  their  heads.  And  there  arose  also 
the  satyrs,  and  sprites,  and  the  maniacs  of  the  valley,  and  the  witches, 
and  goblins,  and  owls,  and  destroying  demons  of  the  air  and  firmament, 
and  Uie  demoniac  phantom  host :  and  they  were  inciting  and  sustaining 
valour  and  battle  with  them.'' — ''  Cogadh  Oaidhel  re  Gallaibh,^'  Todd's 
ed.,  p.  174. 

So  also  in  the  account  of  the  battle  fought  between  the  men  of 
Leinster  and  Ossory,  in  the  year  870,  contained  in  the  Brussels 
"  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,"  the  appearance  of  the  badb  is  followed 
by  a  great  massacre: — '*  Aa  mdr  tra  an  toirm  ocua  anfoihrom  baoieturra 
an  uair  ain,  ocua  ra  togaibh  badbh  cenn  eturra,  ocua  baoi  marbhadh  mdr 
eturra  aan  cdn;^'  i.e.  '' great  indeed  was  the  din  and  tumult  that  pre- 
vailed between  them  at  this  time,  and  badbh  appeared  among  them,  and 
there  was  a  great  massacre  between  them  to  and  fro." 
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Bat  the  Badbt  ooiild  do  more  than  ecream  and  flutter.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  first  hattle  of  Magh-Tuiredh,  that  when  the  Tuatha-de- 
Danaan  had  removed  to  the  fastnesses  of  Connacht,  to  Sliabh-Belga- 
dain,  or  Cenn-Duibh-Slebhe,  Badb,  Maeha^  and  Morrigu  exerted  their 
magical  powers  to  keep  the  Firbolgs  in  ignorance  of  the  westward 
moTement.  The  text  is  from  H.  2.  17,  T.  C.  D.,  p.  93,  col.  2.  "  /« 
antmn  do  chuaiih  Badhhh  ocut  Maeha  oeus  Morrighu  gu  cnoc  gahala  na 
ngiall^  ocm  gu  tulaig  teehtaireehta  na  tromiluag,  gu  Temradq,  ocu$  dofo- 
radar  cetha  dolfe  draigeehta,  oetu  cithnela  eotaigecha  ciaen,  oeu$  fraaa 
tromaidhU  Unea^  oeus  dortad  donnfala  do  shittt'n  owin  aear  t  eennai^  na 
eurad,  ecus  nir  legset  icarad  na  ttaiUd  do  feratb  Bolg  eo  cenn  tri  la 
oeua  tri  naidche^  *'  Then,  Badh,  and  Hacha,  and  Morrigu  went  to  the 
hill  of  hostage-taking,  the  tulach  which  heavy  hosts  frequented,  to 
Temhair  (Tara),  and  they  shed  druidically-fonned  showers,  and  fog- 
sustaining  cloud-showers,  and  poured  down  from  the  air,  about  the  heads 
of  the  warriors,  enormous  masses  of  fire,  and  streams  of  red  blood;  and 
they  did  not  permit  the  Firbolgs  to  scatter  or  separate  for  the  space  of 
three  days  and  three  nights."  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  Firbolg 
druids  ultimately  overcame  the  sorcery. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  form  they  fulfilled  their  mission,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  women  or  under  the  guise  of  crows — ^most  probably  the 
latter.  The  comparative  mythologist  will  find  here  a  curious  correspon- 
dence between  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Celtic  badi  and  those  of  the 
Yalkyria  of  German  Romance. 

And  in  the  battle  of  Magh-Tuiredh  they  are  represented  as  assist- 
ing the  Tuatha-de-Danaans.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  one  day's  conflict 
we  read-^*'  Is  iad  taisig  ro  orgedar  r$  Tuathaib  do  Danaan  mn  k  oin  .u 
Ogma  ocub  Midir  ocui  Bodh  dirg  oeu$  Dianehecki^  oeu§  Aengaba  na  kir^ 
naiihB,  Baehmaiin$  lihy  or  na  ingena  ••'.  Badb  ocut  Macka^  ocm  Morigan 
oeus  Ikmaan  ;^^  i.  e.  "  The  chieftains  who  assisted  theTutha-de-Danaans 
on  that  day  were  Ogma,  and  Midir,  and  Bodb  Derg,  and  Dianoecht,  and 
Aengabha  of  Norway.  '  We  will  go  with  you,'  said  the  daughters, 
vis.,  Badh,  and  Maoha,  and  Morriganj  and  Damum  (or  Anann)."  H.  2« 
1 7»  p.  95,  col.  2. 

They  are  also  reported  as  having  taken  part  in  the  last  battle  of 
Magh-Tuiredh,  i.  e.  the  battle  of  the  Northern  Magh-Tuiredh,  or  Magh«> 
TuLredh  of  the  Fomoriana,  where  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand,  and  the 
Badb  Maoha)  are  stated  to  have  fidlen  by  the  hand  of  Balar  Bailcbem- 
nech,  or  Balar  the  Stout-striking. 

**Nuado  Argatlam  tra  do  rochair  icaih  dodenaeh  Maigks  Iktiredh, 
oeus  Mocha  ingen  Hmmais,  do  laimBalair  balcbemnig.*^ — **Book  of  Lein- 
ster,"  fol.  5,  a  2. 

Another  instance  of  the  warlike  prowess  of  these  fairies  is  related  in 
a  curious  mythological  tract  preaerved  in  the  Books  of  Lismore  and 
Fermoy.  I  refer  to  the  Hallow-eve  dialogue  between  the  fairy  Roth- 
niab  and  Finghen  Mac  Luchta,  in  which  the  fairy  enumerates  the 
several  mysticsi  virtues  attaching  to  that  pagan  festival,  and  amongst 
others  the  following,  referring  to  an  incident  arising  from  the  battle  of 
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the  Northern  Magh-Tuiredh,  or  "  Magh-Tuiredh  of  the  Foraorians." 
**  Oeui  eidh  huadh  ails  for  Fingen,  Ni  ansam^  for  in  hen.  Ata  ann 
eethrar  atrullauet  ria  Tttathaib  de  Danann  a  eath  Muigi  tuiredh,  cor" 
rabatar  oe  eoll  eiha  ocus  hleehta  oeus  messa  oeua  murth&rad,  .i.  fer  di  ha 
slemnaih  Maigiltha  .t.  Redg  a ainimidi ; f&r  dih  a  sliib  8m6il  .t.  Grmu  a 
ammsidi;  fer  aile  a  ndromanaib  Br$g  .t.  Brea  a  ainm;  fer  aile  dih  hi 
erichaih  Cruachna  .t.  Tinel  a  ainmsidi.  Indoeht  roiruithia  a  hErinn  .t. 
in  Morrigan  oeus  Badh  side  Femin^  ocus  Midir  Brig  Uitk,  ocus  Mae  ind 
dCf  cona  hethfoglai  Fomdirfor  hErinn  cu  hrath,^^ 

"  'And  what  other  virtue?*  asked  Finghen.  *  Not  difficult  to  tell/ 
said  the  woman*  There  were  four  persona  who  fled  before  the  Tuatha- 
de^Danaans  from  the  battle  of  Magh-Tuiredh,  so  that  they  were  ruining 
com,  and  milk,  and  fruit  crops,  and  sea  produce ;  viz.,  one  of  them 
in  Slenina*Haighe«Itha,  whose  name  was  Eedg ;  one  of  them  in  Sliabh- 
Smoily  whose  name  was  Qrenu ;  another  man  of  them  in  Dromanna- 
Bregh,  whose  name  was  Br^a;  and  another  of  them  in  the  territories  of 
Cmachan,  whose  name  was  TineL  This  night  [i  e.  on  a  similar  night] 
they  were  expelled  from  Eriu  by  the  Jforrigan,  and  the  Badh  of 
Sidh-Femhin,  and  by  Midir  of  Brigh-leith,  and  Mac-ind-oig,  so  that 
Fomorian  depredators  should  never  more  be  over  Eriu." — **  Book  of 
Fermoy,"  24,  b  2. 

In  the  grand  old  Irish  epic  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailnge  the  Badh  plays 
a  very  important  part.  Nemand  confounds  armies,  so  that  friendly 
bands  Ml  in  mutual  slaughter ;  whilst  Mocha  is  pictured  as  a  fury 
that  riots  and  revels  among  the  slain.  But  certainly  the  grandest  figure 
is  that  ofMorrigan,  whose  presence  intensifies  the  hero,  nerves  his  arm 
for  the  cast,  and  guides  the  course  of  the  unerring  lance.  As  in  this  epic 
the  first  place  in  valour  and  prowess  is  given  to  Ouohullain,  the  Hector 
of  the  Gaeidhel,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  he  should  be  represented  as 
the  special  favourite  of  the  supernatural  powers.  And  so  it  is :  we  are 
told  that  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan  endowed  him  with  great  attributes.  In 
that  passage  of  the  Tain  where  Cuchullain  is  described  as  jumping  into 
his  chariot  to  proceed  to  fight  Firdia  Mac  Domain,  the  narrative  says 
(••  Book  of  Leinster,"  fol.  67,  b  2) — *•  ra  gairestar  imme  hoceanaig,  ocus 
handnaig,  ocusgeniti  glinni,  ocus  Bemna  aeoir,  daig  da  hertis  Tuatha 
de  Danann  a  ngasciud  imtnisium  eombad  mdti  a  grain,  oeus  a  ecla,  oeus 
a  uruad,  ocus  a  uruaman  in  each  cath  oeus  in  each  eathrdi^  in  each  eomlund 
ocus  in  each  comrue  i  teiged;**  *'  the  satyrs,  and  sprites,  and  maniacs  of  the 
valleys,  and  demons  of  the  air  shouted  about  him,  for  the  Tuatha-de- 
Danaan  were  wont  to  impart  their  valour  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
be  more  feared,  more  dreaded,  more  savage,  more  terrible,  in  every  battle, 
in  every  battle-field,  in  every  combat  and  conflict  into  which  he  went." 
So,  when  the  forces  of  Queen  Medbh  arrive  at  Magh-Tregha,  in  the 
present  county  of  Longford,  on  the  way  to  Cuailnge,  Nemand  appears 
amongst  them.  ^^Dosfobair  tra  ind  Nemain  .t.  in  hadh  lasodain,  ocus  nip' 
sisin  adaig  bd  samam  doib  la  budris  infathaig  .t.  Dubthaig,  triana  chotlud. 
Foscerdat  inna  buidne  foeeddiry  oeusfocherd  dima  mor  dint  sl6gh  eonluid 
Medbh  dia  ehoseJ*^     **  Then  the  Nemann,  i.  e.  the  Badby  attacked  them. 
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and  that  was  not  the  most  comfortable  night  with  them,  from  the 
uproar  of  the  giant,  L  e.  Dnbtach,  through  his  sleep.  The  bands  were 
immediately  startled,  and  the  army  confounded,  until  Medbh  went  to 
check  the  confusion.*' — Zebar  na  h  Uidhre^foL  46,  a.  1. 

And  in  another  passage,  in  the  episode  called  Bresleeh  Maighe  Muir- 
themhne^  where  a  terrible  description  is  given  of  Cuchullain's  fury  at 
seeing  the  hostile  armies  of  the  south  and  west  encamped  within  the 
borders  of  Uladh,  we  are  told  (^'  Book  of  Leinster,"  foL  54,  a  2,  and 
bl):— 

*'  Atchonnairc  seom  uad  grUtaitnem  na  norm  nglan  orda  os  ehind 
chetri  noil  choiced  nErend  re/umiud  nell  na  nona.  Do  fainig  ferg  oeus 
luinni  mor  icanaucin  re  ilar  a  hidhad,  re  immad  a  namad.  Rogab  a  da 
ihleig,  ocus  a  sciathy  ocus  a  ehlaideb.  Crothais  a  eeiath^  oeue  eressaigie  a 
ihl^ga,  ocus  hertnaigU  a  ehlaidem^  oetu  do  hert  rem  eurad  as  a  hragit  eoro^ 
recratar  hananaig  ocus  boccanaig,  ocus  geniti  glinni^  ocus  demna  aeoir,  r» 
uathgrain  na  gare  dosbertatar  ar  aird^  co  ro  mese  ind  Neamain^  .t.  in 
badbforsint  slog,  Dollotar  in  armgrith  cethri  choiced  hErend  im  rennaib 
a  sleg  ocus  a  narm  fadessin^  eonerbaltatar  ced  laeeh  dib  d*uathbas  oeus  ehri- 
demnas  ar  lor  in  dunaid  oeus  in  longpKoirt  in  naidchisinJ*^ 

*'  He  saw  from  him  the  ardent  sparkling  of  the  bright  golden  wea- 
pons over  the  heads  of  the  four  great  provinces  of  £riu,  before  the  fall 
of  the  cloud  of  evening.  Qreat  fury  and  indignation  seized  him  on. 
seeing  them,  at  the  number  of  his  opponents  and  the  multitude  of  his 
enemies.  He  seized  his  two  spears,  and  his  shield  and  his  sword.  He 
shook  his  shield,  balanced  his  spears,  and  brandished  his  sword,  and 
uttered  from  his  throat  a  warrior's  shout,  so  that  sprites,  and  satyrs, 
and  maniacs  of  the  valley,  and  demons  of  the  air  responded,  terror- 
stricken  by  the  shout  which  he  had  raised  on  high.  And  the  Nemann,  i.  e. 
the  Badb,  conflised  the  army ;  and  the  four  provinces  of  £riu  dashed 
themselves  against  the  points  of  their  own  spears  and  weapons,  so  that 
one  hundred  warriors  died  of  fear  and  trembling  in  the  middle  of  the 
fort  and  encampment  that  night." 

Of  the  effects  of  this  fear  inspired  by  the  Badb  was  the  geltacht  or 
lunacy,  which,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  affected  the  body 
no  less  than  the  mind,  and,  in  fact,  made  them  so  light  that  they  flew 
through  the  air  like  birds.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  idea  is  af- 
forded by  the  history  of  Suibhne,  son  of  Colman  Guar,  king  of  Dal- 
Araidhe,  who  became  panic-stricken  at  the  battle  of  Magh-Rath,  and 
performed  extraordinary  feats  of  agility.  Another  remarkable  instance 
will  be  found  in  the  Fenian  Romance  called  Cath-Finntragha  (battle 
of  Ventry  Harbour),  where  Bolcan,  a  king  of  France,  is  stated  to  have 
been  seized  with  geltacht  at  the  sight  of  Oscur,  son  of  Oisin,  so  that  he 
jumped  into  the  air,  alighting  in  the  beautiful  valley  called  Glenn-na- 
ngealt  (or  ''the  glen  of  the  Lunatics"),  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Ventry  Harbour,  whither,  in  the  opinion  of  the  past  generation,  all 
the  lunatics  of  the  country  would  go,  if  unrestrained,  to  feed  on  the 
cure -imparting  herbs  that  grow  there. 
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Again,  in  the  battle  of  Alnxha  (or  the  Hill  of  Allen,  near  Kildare), 
fought  in  the  year  722,  between  Mnrchadh,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
Ferghal,  monarch  of  £riu,  where  **  the  red-mouthed,  sharp-beaked 
hadh  croaked  over  the  head  of  Ferghal''  ("  ro  lao  hadh  helderg  bioraeh 
iolaeh  um  eenn  Fergaile*'*)^  we  are  told  that  nine  persons  became  thus 
affected.  The  Four  Masters  (a.  n.  718)  represent  them  as  "  fleeing 
in  panic  and  lunacy''  (do  lotar  hi  faindeal  ocu9  %  ngealtackt).  Other 
annalists  describe  them  in  similar  terms.  Mageoghegan,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  '^  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  says  '*  they  flyed  in  the  air  as 
if  they  were  winged  fowle."  O'Donovan  (in  notes  to  the  entries  in  his 
edition  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  Fragments  of  Annals)  charges  Mageo- 
ghegan with  misrepresenting  the  popular  idea;  but  Mageoghegan  repre- 
sented it  correctly. 

A  further  statement  in  the  same  battle  of  Yentry  Harbour  famishes 
additional  evidence  as  to  the  currency  of  this  notion.  The  writer  asserts 
that  all  wondered  how  those  who  saw  the  landing  of  the  invaders' 
army,  and  heard  their  shouts,  could  avoid  going  with  the  wind  and  with 
geltacht  (lunacy). 

In  the  Chron.  Scotorum  the  panic-stricken  at  the  battle  of  Allen 
are  called  "  volatiles,'*  or  gedlta.  May  we  not  seek,  in  this  vulgar 
notion,  the  origin  of  the  word  ''  flighty,'*  as  applied  to  persons  of  eccen- 
tric mind  ? 

But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assistance  given  to  Guchullain 
by  the  Neman  was  both  frequent  and  important,  the  intervention 
of  Morrigan  in  his  behalf  is  more  constant.  Nay,  he  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  her  special  care.  She  is  represented  as  meeting  him  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  bird — 
most  probably  a  crow.  Although  apparently  his  tutelary  goddess,  the 
Morrigan  seems  to  have  been  made  the  instrument,  through  the  decree 
of  a  cruel  fate,  of  his  premature  death.    The  way  was  thus  :— 

In  the  hills  of  Guailnge,  near  the  Fews  Mountains,  dwelt  a 
famous  bull,  called  the  Donn  Guailnge  (or  Brown  [bull]  of  Guailnge), 
a  beast  so  huge  that  thrice  flfty  youths  disported  themselves  on  his 
back  together.  A  certain  fairy,  living  in  the  cave  of  Gruachan,  in 
the  county  of  Eoscommon,  had  a  cow,  which  she  bestowed  on  her 
mortal  husband  Nera,  and  which  the  Morrigan  carried  off  to  the  great 
Donn  Guailnge,  and  the  calf  that  issued  from  this  intimacy  was  fated  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  Tain  bo  Guailnge,  The  event  is  told  in  the  tale 
called  Tain  Be  Aingen,  one  of  the  prefatory  stories  to  the  great  epic, 
which  speaks  thus  of  the  Morrigan.  *'  Berid  in  Morrigan  iariim  boin  a 
mie  sium  cen  hai  seom  ina  cotlad,  condarodart  in  Donn  Cuailgne  tair  % 
CuailgTte.  Do  thaet  cona  hoin  doridise  anair.  Noetaertend  CucuUain  i 
Mag  Murthemne  oc  tuiecht  tairie^  ar  ha  do  gesaih  Conetdaind  ce  teit  ban 

as  a  thir  manib  urdairo  lei 

Da  thairthe  Cueullain  in  Morrigan  eona  hoin,  oem  isbert  ni  berthar  in 
nimeree,  ol  CuehtUlain,^^  i.  e.  "The  Morrigan  afterwards  carried  off  his 
[Nera's]  son's  cow  whilst  ho  was  asleep,  so  that  the  Donn  Guailnge 
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consorted  with  her  in  the  east  in  Cuaihige.  She  went  westwards  again 
with  the  cow.  CuchoUain  met  them  in  Magh  Muirthemhne  traversing  it ; 
for  it  was  of  CuchuUain's  geta  that  even  a  woman   should  leave  hia 

territory  unless  he  wished 

Cuchullain  overtook  the  Morrigan^  and  he  said,  *  The  cow  shall  not 
be  carried  off."  But  the  Morrigan,  whom  Cuchullain  probably  did  not 
recognise  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  succeeds  in  restoring  the  cow  to  her 
owner. 

All  the  while,  however,  Marrigan  seems  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  Ultonians.  Thus  when,  after  the  death  of  Lethan  at  the  hands 
of  Cuchullain,  Medbh  endeavoured,  by  a  rapid  and  bold  movement,  to 
surround  and  take  possession  of  the  Donn  Coailgne,  we  find  Marrigan, 
or  Morrigu^  acquainting  the  Bonn  Ouailgne  with  the  danger  of  his 
position,  and  advising  him  to  retire  into  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  of 
the  Fews — 

**  la  he  in  la  cetna  ianic  in  Dond  Cuailnge  eo  erieh  Margin^  oeus  eaica 
sanueisee  immi;  is  e  in  la  eetna  tanie  in  Marrigu,  ingen  Erntnaiia  sidaih 
[in  deilh  euin"]  comhoifor  in  chorihii  Temair  Chualnge  ie  hrith  rahuiddam 
J)und  Chualnge  riaferaih  hErend,  ocus  rogah  ac  a  acallaimy  oeus  maith, 
a  thruaig,  a  duind  Cuailnge  ar  in  MorrigUy  deni  fatehiue  daig  ardotroset 
fir  hJErenn^  ocus  not  herat  dochum  a  lofigphoirt  mant  denafaiichius :  ocus 
ro  gab  ic  breith  rahuid  do  samlaid,  ocus  dosbert  na  briathra  sa  ar  aird," 
"It  was  on  that  very  day  the  Donn  Cuailnge  came  to  Crich- Margin,  and 
fifty  heifers  about  him.  It  was  the  same  day  MorrigUy  the  daughter  of 
ErnmaSf  from  the  Sidhe,  came  [in  the  form  of  a  bird — Zebor  na  hUidhre'], 
and  perched  on  the  pillar  stone  in  Temair  of  Cuailnge,  giving  notice  to 
the  Donn  Cuailnge  before  the  men  of  Eriu;  and  she  proceeded  to  speak 
to  him,  and  said,  '  Well,  thou  poor  thing,  thou  Donn  Cuailnge  ;  take 
care,  for  the  men  of  Eriu  Are  approaching  thee,  and  they  will  take  thee 
to  their  fortress  if  thou  dost  not  watch.*  And  she  went  on  warning 
him  in  this  wise,  and  uttered  these  words  aloud."  ....  [Here 
follows  a  short  poem  to  the  same  effect].  "  Book  of  Leinster,''  fol.  50, 
al. 

Immediately  after  the  foregoing  incident,  the  narrative,  as  preserved 
in  Zebor  na  h  Fidhre,  represents  Cuchullain  and  Morrigan  as  playing  at 
cross  purposes.  I  have  suggested  that  Cuchullain  did  not  appear  to 
recognise  the  Morrigan  when  he  met  her  in  the  form  of  a  woman 
in  the  scene  quoted  from  the  Tain  Be  Aingen.  He  seems  similarly 
ignorant  of  her  identity  on  other  occasions,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
presented  herself  before  him  in  female  shape.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  episode  entitled  ^^  Imacallaim  na  Morigna  fri  Coincullain^^ — 
'*  Dialogue  of  the  Morrigan  with  Cuchullain,"  which  precedes  his  fight 
with  Loch,  son  of  Emonis. 

"  Conacca  Cu  in  nochen  chuci  conetuch  each  datha  imps,  ocus  delb  ro 
derscaigthe  fuirri,  Ce  taisiu  or  Cu.  Ingen  Buain  ind  rig,  or  si;  do 
dcochadh  curhufsa ;  rotcharus  ar  thairscelaib,  ocus  tucus  nio  seotu  Urn, 
or  us  mo  indili.    Ni  maifh,  em,  ind  inbuid  tonnanac,  nach  is  olc  ar  mblath 
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oinm  gorti.  Nt  haurusa  damsa  don  aeomrae  ri  banseail  cein  notnheo  mnd 
nith  $0.  Bid  im  chohairse  daitsiu  .t.  do  gmsa  eongnom  {latt)  oo  sudiu, 
N%  or  thoin  mna  dana  gabusia  inso,  Bi  ansu  daitsiu  or  8%,  in  tan  do' 
ragsa  at  do  chmd  oe  eomrae  fri%  na  firu  ;  doragsa  irrieht  eaeongan  fot 
ehossaib  issind  ath  eo  taithis,  Dochu  lim,  on,  oldaa  ingen  rig ;  notgebaa, 
or  Be,  im  ladair  eommebiat  fasnai,  oeus  biafond  anim  sin  eo  ro  secha  brath 
hennachtan  fort,  Timoresa  in  eethri  fonind  ath  do  doehufnaa  irrieht  soide 
glaisss.  Zeicfua  eloieh  daitsiu  as  in  taiim  eo  eommart  do  mil  it  cind,  oeus 
biafond  anim  eo  ro  aeeha  brath  bennachtan  fort.  To  rach  dait  irrieht 
aamaisei  maile  deree  ricuind  eit,  eomensat  forma  lathu,  oeusfors  na  hathu, 
ocusfort  na  linniu,  oeus  nimaireeehasa  ar  do  ehsnd.  Tolecubsa  oloieh  deit- 
siu,  or  se,  eommema  do  fergc^a  fot,  oeus  bia  fo  ind  anim  sin  co  ro  seeha 
brath  bennaehtan  fort,     Lasodain  teit  uadJ* 

"  Ga  saw  the  young  woman  dressed  in  garments  of  every  hue,  and 
of  most  distinguished  form,  approaching  him.  *  Who  art  thou  ? '  asked 
Cu.  '  The  daughter  of  Kmg  Buan,'  said  she ;  '  I  have  come  to  thee ; 
I  have  loved  thee  for  thy  renown,  and  have  hrought  with  me  my  jewels 
and  my  cattle.'  *  Not  good  is  the  time  thou  hast  come,'  said  he.  '  It 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  associate  with  a  woman  whilst  I  may  be  engaged 
in  this  conflict'  *  I  shall  be  of  assistance  to  thee  therein,'  replied  she. 
*  Not  by  woman's  aid  have  I  assumed  my  place  here,'  responded  Cu- 
chullain.  '  It  will  be  hard  for  thee,'  said  she,  ^  when  I  go  against 
thee  whilst  encountering  men.  I  will  go  in  the  form  of  an  eel  under 
thy  feet  in  the  ford,  so  that  thou  shalt  fall.'  '  More  likely,  indeed^ 
than  a  king's  daughter;  but  I  will  grasp  thee  between  my  fingers,' 
said  he,  '  so  that  thy  ribs  shall  break,  and  thou  shalt  endure  that  blemish 
for  ever.'  '  I  will  collect  the  cattle  upon  the  ford  towards  thee,  in 
the  shape  of  a  river-hound,'  said  she.  *  I  will  hurl  a  stone  at  thee 
from  the  sling,'  said  he,  '  which  will  break  thine  eve  in  thy  head;  and 
thou  shalt  be  under  that  blemish  for  ever.'  *  I  will  go  against  thee  in 
the  form  of  a  red  hornless  heifer  before  the  herd,  and  they  shall  defile 
the  pools,  and  fords,  and  linns,  and  thou  shalt  not  find  me  before  thee.* 
'  I  will  fiing  a  stone  at  thee,'  said  he,  '  which  will  break  thy  leg  under 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  be  under  that  blemish  for  ever.'  With  that  she 
departed  from  him." 

In  some  MSS.  (the  Yellow  Book  ofLecan,  for  example)  the  dia- 
logue just  read  forms  the  principal  feature  in  a  romantic  tale  called 
Tain  Bo  Begamhna,  which,  like  the  Tain  Be  Aingen,  is  one  of  the 
prefatory  stories  to  the  great  Cattle  Spoil.  Like  the  Tain  Be  Aingen, 
also,  it  introduces  the  Morrigan  in  the  character  of  a  messenger  of 
the  Fate  that  had  decreed  the  death  of  GuchuUain  when  the  issue  of 
the  Donn  Cuailnge  and  the  Connacht  cow  should  have  attained  a  certain 
age.  But  the  Tain  Bo  Begamhna  is  further  important  as  connecting 
the  Morrigan  with  Cuchullain,  in  the  relation  of  lus  protector.  The  tale, 
which  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  represents  Cuchullain  as  one  morn- 
ing meeting  the  Morrigan  in  the  form  of  a  red-haired  woman,  driving  a 
cow  through  the  plain  of  Murthemne,  as  related  in  Tain  Be  Aingen* 
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CuchuUain,  in  his  qnality  of  guardian  of  the  border  district,  tries  to 
prevent  her  from  proceeding ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  argument,  during 
which  Cachullain  seems  not  to  know  his  opponent,  the  woman  and 
cow  disappear,  and  Cuchullain  observes  birds  on  a  tree,  the  badh  and 
her  cow,  apparently.  Cuchullain,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  that  he- 
had  been  contending  with  a  supernatural  being,  confident  in  his  own 
might,  boasts  that,  If  he  had  known  the  character  of  his  opponent,  they 
would  not  have  separated  as  they  did;  whereupon  the  following  exchange 
of  sentiments  takes  place : — 

'*  Cid  andarignisiUf  ol  W,  rodbia  olc  de,  Ni  cuma  dam  ol  Cuchullain, 
Cumcim  eicin  ol  in  hen;  is  ac  [^o]  diten  do  haissiUf  atusa  ocus  biad^  olsi. 
Do  fucus  in  mboinsea  a  sith  Cruachan,  condarodart  in  Dub  CuaHnge 
lim  i  Cuailnge  A,  tarb  Dairi  mic  Fiachna,  Ised  aired  hiasu  imbeathaid 
corop  dartaig  in  laegh  fil  imbroind  na  bo  so^  octu  ise  consaithbe  Tain  Bo 
Cuailnge  y 

"'What  hast  thou  done?'  asked  she;  *evil  will  ensue  to  thee 
therefrom.'  '  I  care  not,'  said  Cuchullain.  '  But  I  do,'  said  the  wo- 
man (i.  e.  the  bird  or  badb) ;  it  is  protecting  thee  I  was,  am,  and  will 
be,'  said  she.  '  I  brought  this  cow  from  Sidh-Cmachna,  so  that  the 
Dubh  Cuailnge,  i.  e.  Daire  Mac  Fiachna's  bull,  met  her  in  Cuailnge. 
The  length  of  time  you  have  to  live  is  until  the  calf  that  is  in  this 
cow's  body  will  be  a  yearling ;  and  it  is  it  that  shall  lead  to 
the  Tain  Bo  Cuailnge.*  "  Lebor  Buidhe  Leeain^  col.  648.  Then  the 
Morrigan  threatens  to  act  to  Cuchullain  in  the  way  detailed  in  the  dia- 
logue quoted  in  page  433;  and,  as  the  tale  concludes,  "the  badb 
afterwards  goes  away"  {"luid  ass  in  badb  tarttTO"). 

The  Morrigan  puts  her  threats  into  execution  during  CuchuUain's 
fight  with  Loch,  son  of  Enonis.  The  narrative  in  Lebor  na  h  Uidkre 
describes  the  encounter  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  O  ro  chomraicset  iarom  ind  fir  for  sind  ath^  ocus  o  rogabsat  oc 
gliaid  ocus  oc  imesorcain  and^  octu  o  ro  gab  cadi  dib  for  truastad  a  cheli 
focheird  in  escongon  triol  (.t.  tri  euru)  im  chossa  Conculaind  combSifaen 
fotarsnu  isind  ath  ina  ligu,  Danautat  (.£.  buailis)  Loch  cosin  chlaidiub 
cotnbu  chroderg  int  ath  dia  fuilriud  ....  Lasodain  atraig,  ocus 
benaid  in  nescongain  comebdatar  a  hasnai  indi,  ocus  comboing  in  cethri 
dars  na  sliiaga  sair  ar  ecin^  combertatar  a  pupU  innan  adarcaib  lasa 
torandcless  darigensat  in  dd  lathgdile  isind  ath,  Tanavtat  som  ind  sod 
mactire  do  imairg  na  bii  fair  siar,  Leicid  som  cloich  as  a  tailm  co  mdfaid 
a  suil  ina  cind,  Teite  irricht  samaisce  mdile  derge  muitte  Has  na  buaib 
forsna  linni  ocus  na  hdthu.  Is  and  asbert  som  ni  airciu  {.u  ni  rochim) 
andthu  la  linni.  Leicidsom  cloich  dont  samaise  m&il  deirg  comemaid  a 
gergarafoi,^^     Lebor  na  hUidhrCj  foL  37,  a.  /. 

"When  the  men  met  afterwards  in  the  ford,  and  when  they  com- 
menced fighting,  and  mutually  contending,  and  when  each  man  began 
to  strike  the  other,   the  escongon  (eel)  made  a  triple  twist  round 
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CuchoUain^s  legs,  so  that  he  was  lying  down  prostrate  across  in  the 
ford.  Loch  atnick  him  with  his  sword,  and  the  ford  was  goiy-red 
from  his  hlood.  .  .  .  Thereupon  he  arose  and  struck  the  eel,  so 
that  her  ribs  broke  in  her.  And  the  cattle  rushed  violently  past  the 
host,  eastwards,  carrying  the  tents  on  their  horns,  at  the  sound  made 
by  the  two  warriors  in  the  ford.  He  (Cuchullain)  drove  to  the  west 
the  wolf-hound  that  collected  the  cows  against  him ;  and  cast  a  stone 
out  of  his  sling  at  it,  which  broke  its  eye  in  its  head.  Then  she  {Mor- 
rigan)  went  in  the  shape  of  a  hornless  red  heifer,  and  advanced  before 
the  cows  into  the  linns  and  fords ;  when  he  said — *I  see  not  the  fords 
with  the  pools.'  He  cast  a  stone  at  the  red  hornless  heifer,  and  broke 
her  leg.*'  It  is  added  that  **  it  was  then  truly  that  Cuchullain  did  to 
the  Morrigan  the  three  things  which  he  had  promised  her  in  the  Tain 
Bo  Kegamna;''  (is  andsin  tra  do  gini  CueuUainn  frisin  Morrigain  a  trdde 
do  rairngert  di  hi  tain  bS  Regamna), 

The  next  meeting  between  Cuchullain  and  the  Icidh  Morrigan  is 
very  curious.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (t'ol.  54, 
a2.)— 

Andsin  tanic  in  AfSrrigan  ingen  Ernmais  a  sidaib  inicht  seiUainne 
corrabi  ic  blegu  bo  tri  sine  na  fiadnaisse.  Is  immi  tainic  si  sin  ar  bith  a 
forithen  de  ChoinehuUaind ;  daig  ni  gonad  Cuchullainn  nech  ara  tdmad 
combeth  cuit  dSfein  na  legus,  Conattech  Cuchullain  blegonfuirri  iar  na 
deehrad  diUaid.  Do  brethasi  blegon  sini  d6.  Rop  sldn  a  neim  damsafo. 
Ba  sldn  a  lethrosc  na  rigna.  Conattech  som  blegon  sini  fuviri,  do  brethsi 
dd,  ineim  rop  sldn  inti  doridnacht.  Conaittechl  som  in  tres  ndig,  ocus 
dobrethasi  blegon  sine  d6,  Bendaehl  die  ocus  dndee  fort  a  ingen  (batar 
e  a  ndes  int  ass  eumachta,  ocus  andee  int  <us  trtbaire)  ;  oeus  ba  slan 
ind  rigan,* 

"  Then  the  Morr^an,  daughter  of  Emmas,  came  fix>m  the  Sidhe, 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  was  milking  a  three- teated  cow  in  his 
presence.  The  reason  she  came  was,  in  order  to  be  helped  by  Cuchullain ; 
for  no  one  whom  Cuchullain  wounded  could  recover  unless  he  himself  had 
some  share  in  the  cure.  Cuchullain  asked  her  for  milk,  being  troubled 
wito  thirst.  She  gave  him  the  milk  of  one  teat.  *  May  I  be  safe  from 
pois  n  therefor.'  The  queen's  eye  was  cured.  He  asked  her  again  for 
the  milk  of  a  teat.  She  gave  it  to  him.  '  May  the  giver  be  safe  from 
poison.'  He  asked  for  the  third  drink,  and  she  gave  him  the  milk  of 
a  teat.  '  The  blessing  of  gods  and  men  be  on  thee,  woman'  (the  people 
of  power  were  their  goda,  and  the  wise  people  were  their  andee — non- 
divine)  ;  and  the  queen  was  cured." 

When  the  time  approached  in  which  Cuchullain  should  succumb 
to  the  decree  of  fate,  as  previously  announced  to  him  by  Morrigan,  the 
impending  loss  of  her  favourite  hero  appears  to  have  affected  her  with 
sorrow.  The  night  before  the  fatal  day  on  which  his  head  and  spoils 
were  borne  off  in  triumph  by  Ere  Mac  Cairpre,  Morrigan,  we  are  told, 
disarranged  his  chariot,  to  delay  his  departure  for  the  &ted  meeting. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  **  Aided  Conehullainnf'*  or  "Tragedy  of 
Cuchullain,*'  contained   in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (foL  77,  a  1),  that 
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when  he  approached  his  horse,  the  Liath  Macha,  in  the  last  morning  of 
his  existence,  this  faithfnl  companion  of  his  many  victories  "  thrice 
turned  his  left  side"  towards  his  master,  as  an  augury  of  the  doom  so 
soon  to  await  him ;  and  he  found  that  **  the  Morrigan  had  broken  the 
chariot  the  night  previous,  for  she  liked  not  that  Guchullain  should  go 
to  the  battle,  as  she  knew  that  he  would  not  again  reach  Emain 
Maoha." 

"  TeiU  Cuchuliainn  adochum  [in  Leith  Macho],  oeua  ro  impa  int  ech 
a  ehU  frissfothri,  octu  rascail  in  Marrigan  in  carpal  issind  aidchi  remi, 
ar  nir  bo  ail  U  a  dul  ConetUainn  dochum  in  ckatha^  or  roJUir  noco  ricfad 
Emain  Macha  afrithis,*^ 

Then  follows  a  curious  poetical  dialogue  between  CuohuUain  and 
the  Liath  Macha,  or  "  grey  horse  of  Macha,"  when  the  former  reminds 
his  steed  of  the  time  when  the  hadb  accompanied  them  in  their  martial 
feats  at  Emain  Macha,  or  Emania. 

The  grief  of  the  Inath  Macha  and  the  arts  of  Morrigan  were  of  no 
avail ;  Cuchullain  would  go  to  the  field  of  battle,  impelled  by  the  un- 
seen power  which  ruled  his  destiny.  But  before  he  approaches  the  foe 
he  meets  with  three  female  idiots,  blind  of  the  left  eye,  cooking  a 
charmed  dog  on  spits  made  of  the  rowan  tree — creatures  of  hatdful 
aspect  and  wicked  purpose. 

In  the  old  battle-piece  called  Bruidhin-da-chaga  these  "  ban-tuath- 
caecha,"  or  women  blind  of  the  left  eye,  are  introduced  as  messengers  of 
fate ;  and  in  the  still  older,  and  most  ancient  tract,  called  Bruidhin- 
Dad&rga,  where  the  agent  is  a  man,  similarly  blind,  he  is  said  to  be  the 
emissary  of  Bodb  Derg,  son  of  the  Dagda,  the  great  fairy  chief  of 
Munster,  whose  name  seems  cognate  wiOi  that  of  badh  (genit  haidb\ 
and  forms  its  genit  {boidb)  like  it.  The  following  extract  from  the 
last-named  tale  will  not  be  out  of  place : — 

**  At  Connare  andfer  tuatk  ehaeeh  eo  mil  mill&dhmgh.     Cend  muieci 

laiafor  tmid  oisi  oe  »ir  eigem «>     «  Nartkuath  caeeh  tain, 

muccaid  Boidb  a  tid  Arfemin^  Nachfitd  oca  raibi  riam  dodrortad  fuil 
oce,** 

**  I  saw  there  a  man  blind  of  the  left  eye,  with  a  destructive  eye. 
He  had  a  pig's  head  on  the  fire,  and  it  shouted  continually  .  .  .  ." 
*'  That  is  Narthuath  the  blind,  the  swineherd  of  Bodb  from  Sidh- 
Arfemhin.  Blood  has  been  shed  at  every  feast  where  he  has  been." 
Lebor  na  h  Uidhre. 

To  return : — 

Cuchullain' s  strength  must  be  annihilated,  or  the  Fates  will  have 
decreed  in  vain ;  and  ti^s  can  only  be  done  through  his  partaking  of  the 
horrid  dish,  made  of  the  flesh  of  his  half-namesake  cu  (a  dog),  which 
he  resolves  to  do  rather  than  tarnish  his  chivalrous  reputation  by  refus- 
ing the  request  of  the  witches,  although  aware  of  the  tragical  results 
about  to  ensue.  The  strength  of  the  hero  is  paralyzed  by  the  contact 
with  the  unclean  food  handed  to  him  from  the  witch's  left  hand ;  and 
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Cuchullain  rushes  headlong  to  his  doom.  But  still  the  Morrigan  does 
not  abandon  him,  although  apparently  quite  powerless  to  assist  him ; 
for  as  he  comes  near  to  the  enemy,  ''  a  bird  of  valour"  is  seen  flying 
about  over  the  chief  in  his  chariot  {en  blaithf  i.  e.  Ion  gaile,  etarhMm- 
nach  uasa  err  a  oen  charpait).  And  after  he  has  received  his  death  wound 
she  perches  beside  him  a  while,  before  winging  her  flight  to  the  fairy 
palace  beside  the  Suir,  from  which  she  came.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  CuchuUain's  proceedings  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound, 
extracted  from  the  ''  Book  of  Leinster,"  foL  78,  a  2  : — 

"jDo  dechuid  iarum  crich  mdr  ond  loch  {Loch  Lamraith  im  Magh 
Muirthemne)  siar^  oetts  rucad  a  rose  airi^  oeus  text  dochum  coirthi  cloiche 
file  isin  maig  cotarat  a  choimchrist  immif  narahlad  na  suidiu,  nach  ina 
ligUy  eonbad  ina  sessam  athalad.  Is  tarsin  do  dechatar  nafir  immacuairty 
oem  ni  rolamaatar  did  a  dochum,  Andarleo  ropo  beo.  It  mehol  dutby  ol 
Ere  mae  Cairpre,  een  eend  ind  fhir  do  thabhairt  lib  in  dt'gail  chind 
nCatarsa  ruead  leis  eo  ro  adnaeht  fri  airsee  Echdach  Niafer,  Rucad  a 
ehend  assaide  eofil  %  sld  Nenla  iar  nuseiu,  .  .  larsin  tra  do  dechaid 
in  Liath  Macha  eo  Coinculaind  dia  imchoimit  in  ciin  robdi  a  anim  and, 
OHLS  ro  mair  in  Ion  laith  ass  a  elan.  Is  iarutn  bert  in  Liath  Macha  na 
tri  derg  ruathar  immi  ma  cuairt,  eo  torehair  /.  leis  conafiaclaib^  oeus  xxx 
each  crm  do  issed  romarb  dont  sluag,  Conid  de  ata  nitathe  buadremmend 
ind  leith  Macha  iar  marbad  Conculainn.  Conid  iarsin  dolluid  ind  ennach 
for  a  gualaind.     Nir  bo  gndth  in  corthe  utfo  enaib  ar  Ere  mae  Carpre,^* 

''He  (Cuchullain)  then  went  westwards,  a  good  distance  from  the 
lake  (Loch  Lamraith  in  Magh  Muirthemne),  and  looked  back  at  it. 
And  he  went  to  a  pillar  stone  which  is  in  the  plain,  and  placed  his  side 
against  it,  that  he  might  not  die  sitting,  or  lying,  but  that  he  might  die 
standing.  After  this  the  men  went  bXH  about  him,  but  dared  not  ap- 
proach him,  for  they  thought  he  was  alive.  '  It  is  a  shame  for  you,' 
said  Etc  Mac  Cairpre,  'not  to  bring  that  man's  head  in  retaliation  for  my 
father's  head,  which  was  borne  off  by  him,  and  buried  against  Airsee 
Echdach  Niafer.   His  head  was  taken  from  thence,  so  that  it  is  in  Sidh- 

Nenta.' 

Afterwards,  moreover,  the  Liath  Macha  went  to  Cuchullain,  to  guard 
him  whilst  his  spirit  lived  in  him,  and  whilst  the  Ion  laith  (bird  of  va- 
lour ?)  continued  out  from  his  face.  Then  the  Liath  Macha  executed  the 
three  red  routs  about  him,  when  flfty  men  fell  by  his  teeth,  and  thirty 
by  each  shoe,  all  of  the  enemy's  host ;  and  hence  the  proverb—'  Not  more 
furious  was  the  victorious  rout  of  the  Liath  Macha,  after  the  killing 
of  Cuchullain.'  Thereupon  the  bird  went,  and  perched  near  his  shoul- 
der." '  That  pillar  stone  was  not  usually  the  resort  of  birds,'  said  Ere 
Mac  Cairbre,  who  supposed  the  Morrigan  to  be  a  mere  carrion  crow 
awaiting  the  feast  prepared  by  his  hand,  Then  they  advance,  and  cut 
off  Cuchullain*s  head,  and  the  Morrigan  disappears  from  the  scene. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  statement  identifying  the  bird  of  valour 
with  the  scare-crow,  or,  indeed,  with  any  bird  in  particular,  although 
the  principal  heroes  in  the  Irish  battle  pieces,  from  Cuchullain  to 
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Murchadh,  son  of  Brian,  have  each  his  ^'bird  of  Talonr"  flying  over 
him  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh- 
Rath,  we  are  told  that  Congal  Claen,  excited  to  fury  and  madness  by 
the  exhortations  of  one  of  his  servants,  in  the  banqueting  hall  at  Tara, 
*'  stood  up,  assumed  his  bravery,  his  heroic  fury  rose,  and  his  '  bird  of 
valour '  flattered  over  him,  and  he  distinguished  not  friend  from  foe  at 
the  time."  (Magh-Rath,  p.  33.)  So,  when  Murchadh,  son  of  Brian, 
after  the  repulse  of  the  Dal-Caia  by  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  prepares  to  assail  the  enemy,  it  is  said  that  '*  he  was  seized  with  a 
boiling  terrible  anger,  an  excessive  elevation  and  greatness  of  spirit  and 
mind.  A  bird  of  valour  and  championship  rose  in  him  and  fluttered 
over  his  head  and  on  his  breath."  But  this  Ion  laiih,  en  gaiU^  or  bird 
of  valour,  which  hovered  about  CuchuUain,  not  only  excited  his  mind 
to  fury,  as  is  represented,  but  also  produced  a  strange  bodily  transfor- 
mation, from  which  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  the  Riastartha  or  trans- 
formed. Thus,  in  a  passage  in  the  tale  from  which  I  have  so  often 
quoted  already,  where  Eling  AUill  deems  it  advisable  to  beg  CuchuUain^s 
permission  for  the  Connacht  army  to  retire  from  a  position  of  danger, 
the  following  account  of  the  effects  of  this  paroxysm  of  fury  is  given .- 

"  Denaid  eomarli  for  AililL  Gudid  ConcuUain  imfor  Ueud  annd 
inudsa  ar  ni  ragaid  ar  ecin  tairu  uair  rodlehlaing  a  Ion  laith^  ar  ha  hei 
dosom  tntan  no  tinged  a  Ion  laith  ind  imreditis  a  traigthi  iarma  oeus  a 
eseada  remi  ocus  muil  a  oreanfor  a  lurgnih,  oetu  in  dcda  9uil  inachend, 
oetu  arailifria  chend  anechtair ;  do  coisedfer  ehendfor  a  heolu.  Naeh 
findae  hid  fair  ha  hathithir  delca  seiach,  ocus  hannafola  for  caehfinnu. 
JVi  aithgnead  eoemu  na  cairdiu,  cumma  no  slaided  riam  ocus  iarma.  Is 
desin  doherfir  n  Olnecmacht  in  risartarthu  do  animm  doCoineulainnJ*^  Labor 
na  h'Uidhre,  fol.  34,  b.  1. 

^' '  Take  counsel  together,*  said  Ailill;  ^entreat  Guchullain  that  he 
may  permit  you  to  leave  this  place,  since  you  cannot  pass  by  him  for- 
cibly, because  his  Um  laith  has  sprung.  For  it  was  usually  the  case 
with  him  when  his  Ion  laith  started  in  him,  that  his  feet  turned  back- 
wards and  his  hands  forwards,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs  were  transferred 
to  his  shins,  and  one  of  his  eyes  sank  deep  into  his  head,  whilst  the 
other  was  protruded,  and  a  man's  head  would  fit  in  his  mouth.  Every 
hair  on  his  head  was  sharper  than  the  thorns  of  whitethorn,  and  a  drop 
of  blood  stood  on  each  hair.  He  would  know  neither  friends  nor 
relations,  and  he  slew  equally  backwards  and  forwards.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  Feara-Olnegmacht  (men  of  Connacht)  applied  the  name 
of  *  Riastartha '  to  CuchuUain." 

In  the  Irish  mythological  tracts  a  well-marked  distinction  is  ob- 
servable between  the  attributes  of  the  scald-crow  and  those  of  the 
raven ;  the  scald-crow,  or  comix,  being  represented  in  the  written  as  in 
the  spoken  traditions  of  the  country,  not  alone  as  a  bird  of  omen,  but 
as  an  agent  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  in  dono  {in  dan),  or  decreed  for 
a  person,  whilst  the  raven  is  simply  regarded  as  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
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follows  the  warrior  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  its  gory  feast.  Just 
aa  the  German  myths  describe  Odin  and  Zio  as  accompanied  by  ravens 
and  wolves,  which  attend  them  to  the  battle-field,  and  prey  upon  the 
slain,  so  the  Irish  poets,  in  their  laudations  of  particular  heroes,  boasted 
of  the  numbers  of  ravens  and  wolves  fed  by  their  spears.  0dm,  espe- 
cially»  had  two  ravens,  wise  and  cunning,  which  sat  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  whispered  into  his  ears,  like  Mahomet's  pigeon,  all  that  they  had 
heard  and  seen.*  In  this  latter  respect  the  raven  of  German  mythology 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Odin  that  the  raven  of  Greek  mythology 
does  to  Apollo. 

The  Scandinavians,  like  their  German  relatives,  considered  the 
raven  in  a  sacred  light. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  at  the  year  878  records  the  capture  from 
the  If orse  of  a  banner  called  the  Raven,  of  which  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  at  the  same  year.  After  describ- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  Pagan  Norse  before  Kyuwith  castle,  in  Devonshire, 
the  writer  adds,  "  and  there  they  (the  West  Saxons)  gained  very  large 
booty,  and  amongst  other  things  the  banner  called  the  Raven ;  for  they 
say  that  the  three  sisters  of  Hingwar  and  Hubba,  daughters  of  Lodbrok, 
wove  that  flag  and  got  it  ready  in  one  day.  They  say,  moreover,  that 
in  every  batUe,  wherever  that  flag  went  before  them,  if  they  were  to 
gain  the  victory,  a  live  crow  would  appear  flying  on  the  middle  of  the 
flag ;  but  if  they  were  doomed  to  be  defeated  it  would  hang  down 
motionless ;  and  this  was  often  proved  to  be  so."  Earl  Sigurd  also  is 
said  to  have  had  a  raven  banner  at  the  battle  of  Glontarf,  which  his 
mother  had  woven  for  him  with  magical  skill  (Todd's  '^  Danish  Wars," 
Introd.,  p.  clxxxiii,  note^).  This  idea  of  the  raven  banner  is  probably 
connected  with  the  tradition  given  in  the  Yolsunga  Saga,  which  repre- 
sents Odin  as  sending  the  Ya&yria,  in  the  form  of  a  crow,  on  a  mission 
to  Friga,  to  entreat  Uiat  the  wife  of  King  Reris  might  become  fruitful  ;f 
and  the  prayer  being  heard,  a  son  (Sigmund)  was  bom,  whose  son  Si- 
gurd married  Brunhilt,  a  Yalkyria,  and  had  a  daughter  Auslauk,  also  a 
Yalkyria,  who  was  called  Eraka,  or  the  crow,  and  who  was  the  wife  of 
Bagnar  Lodbrok,  and  mother  of  Ivar  Beinlaua 

The  name  of  the  Morrigan  is  found  connected  with  many  of 
HhefidaehU^  or  kitchen  middens,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  which 
are  called  "  Fulacht-na-Morrigna,"  the  *^  Morrigan's  hearth,"  whilst 
the  smaller  ones  are  named  "  Fulacht-Fian."  One  of  these  great  fti- 
lachts  at  Tara  would  cook  three  kinds  of  food  at  the  same  time.  Some 
account  of  it  will  be  found  inPetrie's  "  Antiquities  of  Tara,"  pp.  213- 
14  (where,  however,  Petrie  should  have  considered  it  rather  a  cauldron 
than  a  spit).  In  the  Iract  called  the  Agallamh  Beg^  or  ^'  Little  Dialogue,*' 
contained  in  the  "Book  of  Lismore,"  mention  is  made  of  another 
Fulacht-na-Morrigna  which  existed  near  the  fairy  mound  of  Sidh- 
Airfemhin,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary,  and  is  thus  referred  to 

*  Grimm,     "  Deatflche  Mythologie,**  p.  184. 
t  Vid,  **FoniAldAr  Sdgur,**  Copenhagen,  1829,  pp.  117-18. 
B.  1.  A.  PBOC. — VOL.  X.  3  K 
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in  a  conrenation  between  Gailte  Mac  Ronain  and  his  companion  Fin- 
chadh: — 

''  Ba  hutt  fnn  do  rinde  both  doihh  ind  oidchi  nn,  ocua  do  rinded 
indsonadh  lea,  ocua  teid  CailU  oeu%  Findchadh  do  indlad  a  Idmha  eum  ifU 
troika.  Inadfulaehta  $o  or  Findchadh^  oeua  i$  cian  o  do  rinded.  Is  fir 
or  CailU^  ocue  fulaekt  na  Morrighna  ao,  oeua  ni  denia  gan  uiace.** 
*'  It  was  they  who  made  a  hut  for  themselves  that  night ;  and  indoonad 
(cooking  places)  were  made  by  them«  And  Cailte  and  Finchadh  went 
to  the  stream  to  wash  their  hands.  '  Here  is  the  site  of  ^kfvlacht^  said 
Finchadh.  *Tnie/  said  Gailte;  'and  this  is  a  ftilacht-na-morrighna 
which  is  not  to  be  made  without  water'  "  (i.  e.  there  should  be  a  supply 
of  water  near  at  hand). 

The  name  of  the  Mwrrigan  enters  not  a  little  into  the  composition 
of  Irish  topographical  names.  In  the  present  county  of  Louth  there  is 
a  district  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Gort-na-Morrigna,  or  the 
"  ICorrigan's  Field,"  which  her  husband,  the  Dagda,  had  given  to  her. — 
•<Book  of  Fermoy,"  fol.  125,  a  2. 

The  **  Book  of  lismore"  (fol.  196,  b.  1)  mentions  a  Grich-na-Mor- 
rigna  as  somewhere  in  the  present  county  of  Wicklow.  Among  the  re- 
markable monuments  of  the  Brugh  on  the  Bo3me  were  Mur-na-Morrigda 
(the  mound  of  the  Morrigan) ;  two  hills  called  the  Girr  and  Guirrel  (or 
comb  and  brush)  of  the  Dagda's  wife,  which  Dr.  Petrie  has  inadver- 
tently transformed  into  two  proper  names ;  and  Da  eieh  na  Morrigna, 
or  the  **  Morrigan's  two  paps*'  in  Kerry,  not  far  from  which  is  a  large 
fort,  bearing  the  suggestive  name  of  Lia-haha, 

The  name  of  Morrigan  is  also  probably  contained  in  that  of  Tirree- 
worrigan,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 


XLYII. — Oir  Ahctxrt  Ssfulcbbal  MovmMTs  fouitd  nr  thx  Comrrr 

Oalwat.    By  M.  Bbooait. 

[Bead  Fabniarj  8, 1869.] 

Whin  travelling  through  the  country  on  official  duty,  I  frequently 
meet  with  antiquarian  remains,  some  of  which  may  not  have  as  yet  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Academy.  Being  recently  employed  on 
inspection  duty  in  the  county  of  Glare,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
what  I  at  first  conceived  to  be  immense  cromleacs,  or  druidical  altars;  but 
which  I  concluded,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  sepulchral  monuments  of 
some  of  those  stalwart  heroes  of  the  olden  time  who  had  been  '^  dead 
and  turned  to  clay"  long  ere  the  Milesian  adventurers  left  the  sunny 
shores  of  Spain  to  seek  and  win  a  new  home  in  the  green  island  of  In- 
nisfail. 

The  precise  locality  of  these  antiquarian  remains  is  a  little  south  of 
the  public  road  leading  from  Gort  to  Feakle,  and  about  midway  between 
these  two  towns,  in  the  townland  of  Dromandoora.     The  situation  is 
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yety  romantic,  being  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Glare  hillsy  over- 
looking the  deep  valley  which  eeparates  Clare  from  Oalway,  and  which 
embosoms  two  beautiful  lakes — Lough  Graney  (Lake  of  the  Sun),  and 
Lough  Cooter,  with  its  wooded  shores,  and  islets,  and  magnificent 
castle,  whose  lofty  towers  and  battlements  proudly  rise  over  the  stately 
woods  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  fling  their  shadows  o'er  the 
pellucid  lake,  ''  whose  tiny  wavelets  murmur  at  its  base." 

They  consist  of  two  sepulchral  monuments,  distant  about  a  furlong 
from  each  other,  with  two  figures  inscribed  on  the  adjacent  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  present  tolerably  smooth  exposed  surfaces.  The  monu- 
ment at  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  though  not  in 
the  most  peifect  state  of  preservation,  is  the  largest.  It  is  called  by  the 
people  of  the  locality  "  Leabadh  Diarmaid"  (Diarmud's  Bed),  while  the 
smaller  and  more  perfect  one  is  called  **  Leabadh  Granu.''  I  may  remark, 
enpassanty  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  sepulchral  monument  at 
Coolmore,  about  three  miles  north  of  Ballyshannon,  county  of  Donegal, 
to  which  local  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  **  Diarmud  and 
Granu's  Bed."  The  rock  inscriptions,  of  which  I  append  tolerably 
correct  copies  (PI.  XXIX.),  are — 

Ist.  An  elaborately  and  artistically  designed  figure,  somewhat 
resembling  the  caducous  of  Mercury  (No.  3). 

2nd.  The  impression  or  outline  of  the  sole  of  a  sandal.  I  suppose  it 
to  represent  a  sandal ;  as,  if  it  were  intended  to  represent  the  naJtii  foot, 
there  would  certainly  be  some  attempt,  however  rude,  to  represent  the 
formation  of  the  toes.  The  foot  must  have  been  rather  small,  probably 
that  of  a  youth  or  of  a  female,  as  the  carving  represented  it  as  only  10 
inches  in  length,  by  4^  inches  at  the  widest  part,  and  2^  inches  at  the 
narrowest  part  (No.  2). 

My  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  two  first-mentioned  remains  are 
iepulchral,  and  not  cromleacs  erected  for  ioerifieial  purposes. 


Ist  The  name  accorded  to  them  by  local  tradition. 

2nd.  The  covering  slabs  being  placed  almost  horizontally,  without 
Uie  inclination  of  the  covering  slabs  observable  in  structures  intended 
for  sacrificial  purposes ;  and, 

3rd.  The  extreme  roughness  and  irregularity  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  covering  slabs,  formed  of  the  coarse  conglomerate  rock  of  the 
locality.  This  is  most  observable  in  the  smaller  and  more  perfect  mo- 
nument, which  is  covered  by  a  single  slab,  tolerably  smooth  on  the 
inner  side,  but  extremely  uneven  on  the  outer  side,  without  the  slightest 
mark  to  indicate  that  it  was  ever  designed  or  used  for  any  purpose  but 
tJiat  of  e£Pectively  securing  the  receptacle  underneath.  The  larger  one, 
of  which  I  give  a  rude  drawing,  was  covered  by  at  least  two  large  slabs, 
tiie  end  one  of  which  stiU  remains  in  its  original  position.  The  other 
has  been  broken  into  fragments,  some  of  which  have  been  removed ;  but 
one  large  one  yet  remains,  leaning  against  and  overtopping  the  support- 
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ing  stones,  several  of  which  have  also  disappeared,  as  shown  in  the 
ground  plan  (No.  1). 

I  have  heen  informed  that  there  are  some  other  monuments  of  a 
similar  description  scattered  over  the  district ;  but  I  did  not  find  it 
convenient  to  visit  or  examine  them ;  neither  coold  I  ascertain  that 
there  are  any  interesting  local  traditions  or  legends  connected  with  them. 
The  peasantry  of  the  district  can  give  no  account  of  them  further  than  the 
name  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably correct.  They  do  not  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  them;  and  only 
it  fortunately  happens  that  they  do  not  occupy  any  valuable  ground 
being  erected  on  rocky  ground,  wholly  unfitt^  for  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation, they  would  probably  have  been  long  since  removed.  As  an 
instance  of  the  indifference  and  inattention  that  exists  as  to  these  anti- 
quarian relics  of  the  olden  time,  even  amongst  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  people,  I  may  refer  to  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me 
last  summer. 

Having  visited  some  schools  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  I  drove  to 
the  Kesh  Railway  station,  on  the  shores  of  Lower  Lough  £me,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Ballyshannon.  Being  rather  early  for  the 
train,  I  inquired  if  there  was  anything  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  answer  was,  "Nothing,  except  the  lake."  Happening  to 
look  down  the  line,  I  observed  in  a  field,  a  little  west  of  the  station,  and 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  railway,  one  of  those  pillar-stones  on  which 
Ogham  inscriptions  are  frequently  found.  I  went  down  to  examine  it» 
and  found  my  conjecture  perfectly  correct ;  for  near  one  of  its  edges, 
though  nearly  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  I  could  plainly 
observe  the  long  vertical  line,  with  the  short  horizontal  lines  at  right 
angles  to  it  on  each  side ;  but,  not  being  an  adept  in  deciphering  such 
inscriptions,  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  On  my  return,  I  asked  the 
station-master,  the  police,  and  some  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
if  they  had  ever  heard  anything  particular  in  connexion  with  this  stone. 
They  all  answered,  **  Nothing  whatever-— only  they  supposed  it  was  a 
rubhing-Btone  set  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle."  If  so,  it  was 
rather  a  Cyclopean  one  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  much  smaller  and  easier- 
erected  one  would  serve  their  supposed  object  equally  well  never 
appeared  to  occur  to  their  minds. 

This  ignorance  and  indifference  is  liable  to  be  attended  by  very 
injurious  effects,  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  those  memorials  of  a 
former  age,  and  of  a  race  now  passed  away,  as  the  people  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  venerate  and  preserve  things  of  which  they  do  not  understand 
the  origin  or  historic  interest.  I  have  often  observed  with  the  deepest 
pain  the  total  disregard,  and  even  wanton  destruction,  to  which  things 
that  should  be  objects  of  national  care  are  allowed  to  be  subjected,  and 
the  base  uses  to  which  their  materials  are  applied.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  I  observed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  stone  cross  of  Dunna- 
maggin,  county  of  Kilkenny,  lying  in  the  dirt  at  the  door  of  a  labourer's 
hovel.     I  trust  that  some  one,  with  a  due  veneration  for  such  relics, 
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may  have  since  reocued  it  from  its  dishonoured  position.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  stones  of  some  venerable  abbey  or  old  feudal 
castle,  where  no  pious  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  stay  the  desecration, 
employed  by  some  boorish  farmer  to  build  a  byre  or  a  pigstye. 

I  trust  that  the  labours  of  the  Academy  may  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  a  more  creditable  and  satisfactory  state  of  things  for  the 
future. 


XLVIII Ok  the  Rivers  or  Ibelakd,  with  the  Debivations  op  theib 

Names.    By  Owbk  Coknsllan,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Celtic  Lan- 
guages in  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

[Read  Februaiy  8,  1869.] 

The  names  of  the  oldest  rivers  in  this  country  have  been  collected 
from  the  Books  of  Lecan  and  BaUymote,  from  O'Clery's  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Conquests,  and  from  the  Annals  of  Ireland. 

There  are  only  four  rivers  described  in  the  Book  of  DinnseanehuSf 
and  the  derivations  of  their  names  are  legendary;  but  the  writers  of 
that  carious  work  have  given  a  second  derivation  of  two  of  them  from 
natural  causes.  These  four  rivers  are  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  Shannon,  and 
the  Raven  River  in  the  west  of  Kerry.  The  legend  of  the  Shannon  is 
given  in  fiiU,  literally  translated ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there 
are  some  words  in  the  original  Irish  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
printed  Irish  Dictionaries.  The  names  of  lakes,  however,  in  the  Dinn- 
seanchuB,  are  numerous. 

The  writers  of  the  Book  of  Conquests  endeavour  to  determine  the 
different  periods  at  which  these  old  rivers  were  first  discovered,  or 
began  to  flow  over  the  land ;  and  they  ascribe  many  of  these  circum- 
stances to  the  times  of  the  earliest  colonies  that  came  into  Ireland. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Conquests  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  oldest  written  composition  in  the  Irish  langaage.  It  is  the  History 
of  Ireland  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  12th  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  there  are  several  very  old  copies  of  it  still  extant. 

As  in  all  other  countries  in  this  world,  these  names  are  all  signi- 
ficant. The  most  of  them  are  very  apparent  and  simple  in  their 
meanings.  We  have  the  Qbainn  ih6p  and  Qbainn  bea^,  or  the  great 
and  small  rivers.  There  is  also  the  ^loipi,  or  small  stream ;  and  they 
descend  in  the  scale  to  the  piobdn — that  is,  a  narrow,  purling  rivulet, 
nearly  covered  over  with  the  herbage  growing  on  its  brink,  and  the 
name  signifies  the  wcd$r'p%p$. 

We  also  have  the  Black  and  White  Rivers,  the  blue,  the  brown, 
the  yellow — in  liact,  all  the  hues  in  the  rainbow  are  represented  by 
the  colour  of  their  waters. 

Several  of  them  are  named  ftom  their  rapid  currents,  and  their 
distinctive  noise,  such  as  the  roaring,  loud-sounding,  echoing,  moaning, 
murmuring,  babbling,  and  harmonious-sounding  rivers. 
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The  trees  of  ^e  woods  and  forests  through  which  man j  of  them 
flowed  are  specified;  such  as  the  Aider,  Ash,  Elm,  Hazel,  Oak, 
Willow ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Yew  was  to  he  found  in  all  parU 
of  Ireland  as  an  indigenous  tree.  It  may  he  remarked  that  sUver  and 
copper  are  also  indicated. 

The  English  names  of  these  rivers  are  first  given,  alphahetically 
arranged,  and  their  Irish  names  in  hrackets. 

A. 

Abolin  [QipgioDluing]. — Arglin  Rivera  a  tributary  of  the  Black- 
water,  into  which  it  falls  below  KUworth,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Mr. 
Long  informs  me  that  the  name  in  Irish,  as  written  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  is  Qipsiobluin^,  which  is  compounded  of  aip^ioo,  silver, 
and  luin5  to  leap,  and  would  therefore  signify  the  leaping,  silvery 
river,  from  the  clearness  of  its  water. 

Arioidben  [Qip5it>fn]. — The  River  Arigideen  dischaiges  itself  into 
the  bay  of  Courtmacsherry,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Seward  states  that 
the  name  signifies  the  silver  river  or  stream.  The  name  is  formed  of 
aip5iot>,  silver,  and  fn,  a  diminutive  particle,  and  therefore  would 
signify  the  small  silvery  stream.  Mr.  Long  is  of  opinion  that  it  got 
this  name  from  the  white  or  silvery  trout  with  which  the  river 
abounds,  and  which  run  in  large  shoals  in  its  waters. 

AsBOE  [6app  Ruaift]. — Asroe^  at  Ballyshannon,  on  the  foremen- 
tioned  river  [i.  e.  the  River  Erne],  is  derived  as  follows  in  O'Clery's  Book 
of  Conquests,  p.  3 : — Ro  bait)ea6  Get  pua6  ceat)iip  m  Capp  Ruai6, 
ocupip  c6cpa6  combaft  uafta  po  Jab  6appRuaib  ainmmuSaft,  ocup 
Sich  Oebha  op  up  an  eappa,  *•*  Aedh  the  red-haired  was  formerly 
drowned  in  Eass  Ruaidb,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that  it  was  from  him 
Eass  Ruaidh  received  a  nomination,  and  the  Sith  [i.  e.  the  mound  or 
tumulus]  of  Aedh  is  over  the  margin  of  the  cataract. 

The  Irish  people  call  it  eap  pua6,  or  the  red  cataract,  and  in 
using  the  genitive  they  say  bpabdin  an  eapa  puai6,  the  salmon  of 
the  red  cataract;  and  I  was  informed  by  a  veritable  authority,  that 
when  the  sun  goes  to  the  west,  and  shines  on  the  cataract,  the  water 
assumes  a  reddish  colour,  which  seems  to  arise  from  a  red  weed 
growing  on  the  rock  inside  the  waterfall. 

AvoKHOBB  [abainn  Th6p]. — The  Avanrntfre  River,  in  Irish,  Qbainn 
i1i6p,  or  the  great  river,  now  called  the  River  Black  water,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Youghal.  There  are  several  rivers 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  called  abainn  Tti6p.  The  name  Youghal, 
in  Irish  eo^oill,  is  derived  from  eo,  the  Yew,  and  caiU,  a  wood,  mean- 
ing the  Yew-tree  wood. 

Ptolemy  calls  the  Avonmore  Dahrona,  or  Duhrona,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  taken  frx)m  the  original  Celtic  name  of  this  river,  and 
it  implied  the  black  flowing  water,  from  t>ub,  black,  and  bpaon, 
flowing  water,  the  name  by  which  the  river  is  still  known. 

AwBBG  [Qbainn  beaj]. — Awheg,  according  to  Seward,  is  a  river 
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in  the  oonntj  of  Cork,  which  is  derived  from  abainn,  a  river,  and 
bea^  small. 

Awnr  Bur  [Qbamn  Oui6]. — Awin  Buy,  as  given  by  Seward,  is  a 
river  in  the  barony  of  Kinalea,  connty  of  Cork.  In  Irish  it  is  written 
obainn,  a  river,  andl)ui6e,  yellow  =  the  Yellow-coloured  Kiver. 

There  is  another  river  of  this  name,  which  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmacteig,  barony  of  Leiney,  and  county  of  Sligo.  It  flows  by  the 
town  of  Coolaney,  and  uniting  with  the  Avonmore  from  Temple  House 
Lake,  and  the  TJnion  Wood  River  near  Collooney,  they  fall  into  the 
great  strand  of  Eothuik,  over  the  cataract  called  eap  t)apa,  from 
which  the  town  of  Ballysadare  derives  its  name  of  baile  eapa  t)apa, 
or  the  town  of  the  oak  cataract,  from  two  large  oak  trees,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  waterfall,  according  to  tradition. 

Awnr  GoBK  [Qbamn  $opm]. — The  Awin  Oarm  is  given  by 
Seward  as  in  the  barony  of  Leiney,  county  of  Sligo.  The  correct 
spelling  of  it  in^rish  is  Qbamn  ^opm,  which  every  one  who  speaks 
the  language  understands  to  signify  the  Blue  River, 

Awiir  Ubb  [Qbamn  lubaip]. — Awin  TJre  is  the  name  of  a  river 
in  the  barony  of  Boscommon,  county  of  Eoscommon.  The  name  is 
derived  from  obamn,  a  river,  and  lubap,  the  yew  tree  <=  the  Yew 
Aiver. 

B. 

Bahtdon  [bannban]. — The  River  Bandon  rises  near  Bunmanway, 
and  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Einsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  flowing  a 
distance  of  about  twenty- four  miles.  In  the  Annals  the  Irish  name  is 
written  bannban ;  but  in  the  original  MS.  it  is  given  baHban  (the 
horizontal  stroke  being  a  mistake).  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
ban,  clear,  and  abamn,  river,  which  would  correspond  with  the  clear 
and  transparent  water  of  the  River  Bandon,  from  which  the  town  of 
Bandon  takes  its  name.  It  may  also  be  derived  from  bdn,  white,  and 
dn,  water. 

Bavn  [banna].^-The  River  Bating  in  Irish  banna,  is  one  of  the 
very  old  rivers  found  in  Ireland  by  Partholan,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of 
Conquests,  by  O'Clery,  p.  15,  and  in  Lecan,  p.  273.  It  rises  in  the 
county  Down,  passes  through  Lough  Neagh,  from  which  it  escapes  at 
Toome  Bridge ;  flows  between  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Coleraine.  On  the  map  of  that  part  of  Ireland 
Lough  Neagh  is  represented  surrounded  with  beds  of  chalk,  and  the 
River  Bann  passing  through  the  chalky  bed  of  the  lake,  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  bdn,  pale  or  white,  and  abamn,  river — the 
White  River.  The  word  banna  also  means  a  boundary,  and  was  that 
between  two  districts,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Conquests. 

Babbow  [beapba]. — The  River  Barrow,  according  to  Seward, 
flows  by  the  Queen's  County,  and  county  of  Kildare,  through  the 
county  of  Carlo w ;  is  joined  by  the  Nore  before  it  arrives  at  New  Ross, 
in  the  county  of  We^dbrd,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Waterford  Haven. 
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The  Irish  name  is  beapba,  as  written  in  the  Bqok  of  Conquests,  and 
in  the  Annals ;  but  in  the  Book  of  Dinnseanchus,  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  foL  192,  b.  a.,  the  name  is  written  beapba,  without  the  latter 
b  being  aspirated  or  pointed ;  and  the  second  derivation  given  of  it 
in  that  work  is  as  follows : — beapba  .i.  beap  no  bip  ocup  ba  .1.  balb 
.1.  uipce  balb,  Bearha,  i.  e.  bear,  or  hir  (i.  e.  water),  and  ba,  i.  e. 
dumb — ^namely,  "  dumb  water,'*  which  means  the  silent-flowing  river, 
and  is  very  applicable  to  the  deep  and  sluggish  Barrow. 

BoTNE  [boinn].—  The  RiverBoyne,  so  minutely  described  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde  in  his  work  entitled  **  The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne,''  rises  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea.  In  the 
Book  of  Dinnseanchui,  originaUy  compiled,  it  is  said,  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  the  river  is  accounted  for  as  being  that  of  a  woman ; 
but  there  is  also  a  second  derivation  given  in  it,  which  is  as  follows : — 
No  icxi  bo  amm  mq^pota  ocup  pinn-abann  pliab  5uaipe  ocup  t)ia 
compas  mole  ip  ainm  boann.  Or  Bo  is  the  name  of  the  stream, 
and  Finn-abann  Tor  the  White  River)  of  Sliabh  Guaire  (a  mountain  in 
the  county  Gavan),  and  from  their  uniting  together  is  the  name  Boann 
derived.  But  perhaps  the  true  derivation  is  from  b6,  a  cow,  and 
abainn,  a  river,  contracted  into  boann,  and  signifying  the  Cow  River, 
from  the  large  number  of  cows  grazing  on  the  rich  lands  along  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  a  very  old  legend  about  the  Boyne 
in  our  Irish  MSS.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a  Druid  in  that  locality  had  a 
bd  fiinn,  or  white  cow,  which  was  stolen  from  him,  &c.,  and  that 
from  her  the  river  got  its  name,  i.e.  by  contracting  b6  f&inn  into 
bomb. 

Brosvach  [bpopna^al. — In  the  Book  of  Conquests,  and  in  the 
Annals,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Bremen  the  nine  bpopnacha 
burst  forth,  and  began  to  flow.  Only  two  of  these  rivers  are  now 
traceable.  One  of  them  flows  through  the  King's  County,  and  falls 
into  the  Shannon,  between  the  King's  County  and  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  The  name  signifies  the  Brushwood  Rivers,  Mr.  Long  informs 
me  that  there  is  a  river  bearing  this  name  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
which  falls  into  the  Kiver  Feale ;  and  the  land  through  which  it  flows 
being  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  other 
4)ut  stunted  trees  or  brushwood  would  naturally  grow  there. 

BuNANABAK  rpiobdn]. — The  small  River  Fiodan  gives  name  to 
the  fair  town  of  Bunanadan,  in  the  barony  of  Leiney,  county  of  Sligo. 
The  word  piobdn  means  a  pipe,  and  bun  an  f^iobdin,  the  Irish  name 
of  the  town,  signifies  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  representing  a  water- 
pipe. 

BuKDOKAN  [bun-t>obapdin], — Bundoran,  a  watering-place  in  the 
barony  of  Tirhugh,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  is  derived  from  bun,  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  t)obapdin  compounded  of  bobap,  water,  and  dn, 
a  diminutive  particle,  and  thus  signifying  the  mouth  of  Uie  small 
river,  or  Small  Water. 
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BuBACH The  Eiver  Burach  is  a  mountain  stream  in  the  parish  of 

Skreen,  county  of  Sligo,  which  discharges  itself  into  a  small  creek  of 
the  sea  to  the  east  of  Aughros  Head.  There  are  no  trout  in  it, 
because  in  summer  it  is  dried  up,  and  in  winter  the  floods  rush  down 
its  channel  suddenly,  like  a  wave.  In  Irish  it  is  called  abainn  na 
bupaije,  which  signifies  the  river  of  sudden  %welling  or  flood. 

Bush  [buaip] The  River  Btcsh,  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  county 

of  Antrim.  According  to  the  Book  of  Conquests  by  O'Glery,  and  in 
the  Book  of  Leacan,  it  flowed  between  the  ancient  territories  of  Dal- 
Araide  and  Bal-Eiada,  and  was  one  of  those  discovered  by  Partholan 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  which  would  go  to  show  that  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  a  very  old  river.  In  Irish  it  is  written  buap, 
Gkn.  buaipe,  Dat  buaip,  and  the  name  may  signify  the  Rapid-flowing 
Eiver,  the  word  bua6ap,  victory  or  triumph,  being  the  modern  form 
of  it 

C. 

Cavowen  [Cam  abamn]. — Camowen  River,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  according  to  Seward.  The  name  Camowen  is  compounded  of 
cam,  crooked,  and  abamn,  a  river,  and  signifies  the  Winding  Eiver. 
There  is  a  small  trout  river  near  Lough  Gur,  and  not  far  from  Brough, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  called  the  Cam63,  compounded  of  cam, 
crooked,  and  65,  a  diminutive  particle,  and  therefore  it  signifies  the 
small  winding  river. 

Claddt  [Claooa6]. — The  River  Claodach,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
falls  into  the  Blackwater  on  the  south  side,  near  the  railway  viaduct, 
above  the  town  of  Mallow.  It  is  written,  Nom.  Claot)a6,  Qen.  Clao- 
t>oi$e,  Dat.  ClaoDaiJ,  and  is  derived  from  the  word  clao6a6,  sub- 
duing, conquering,  overpowering;  and  the  name,  therefore,  signifies 
the  rapid-flowing  river,  that  overpowers  every  obstacle  in  its  way,  and 
is  thus  described  in  the  fore-mentioned  poem  : — [See  Bough ty  Biver]  : 

CpamTi  ip  clo6a  t)a  rcoUa6  05  an  5Claot)ui5, 
Trees  and  stones  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Claodach. 

I  am  told  there  is  another  river  of  this  name  that  falls  into  the  Biver 
Lee. 

Cladt  [ClabaiJ]. — The  River  Clady,  in  the  district  of  Gweedore, 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  George  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  issues 
out  of  a  chain  of  three  lakes,  four  miles  long,  and,  flowing  deeply  by  the 
eelebrated  Gweedore  Hotel,  falls  into  the  3066  bobaip,  or  the 
creek  of  Dobhar,  from  which  the  district  is  called  Gweedore,  It  is 
stated  that  this  Dobhar  was  a  chief  who  lived  on  one  of  the  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Donegal  The  Biver  Clady  flows  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  lakes  to  Bunheg  (the  small  mouth  of  the  river),  over 
several  cascades,  and  in  winter  its  current  is  so  forcible  and  over- 
whelming, that,  like  its  namesake  in  the  county  of  Cork,  everything  is 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  torrent  of  the  Clady  River.  By  the  people  the 
two  rivers  are  pronounced  Cladagh,  and  Clady,  in  both  localities. 
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ConcDE  [Coimbe]. — In  the  Book  of  Conquests  mention  is  made 
of  the  three  CoiTnt>e.  The  name  CoiTnt>e  may  signify  the  accompa- 
nying rivers,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  he^  identified  hy 
our  topographers. 

GoBCAiB.  -—The  River  Carcair  rises  in  the  parish  of  Doneraile,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  fells  into  the  abainn  bea^,  or  small  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shannon.  The  word  capcaip  means  a  prison ;  and  as 
this  stream  sinks  into  a  cavity  in  a  limestone  rock,  and  rises  again  at 
some  distance  in  its  course,  the  name  signifies  the  Impruaned  River. 

Cow  RivEB  [Qbamn  t)a  loilJe6]. — The  river  called  Obainn  ba 
loil$e6,  or  the  River  of  the  two  Milch  Cows,  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Killeenaduma,  and  fulls  into  Lough  Cutra,  near  the  town  of  Gort,  in 
the  county  of  Gal  way.     See  Annals,  ▲.  d.  1596. 

Cbonach. — Cronaeh  River,  according  to  Seward,  is  ntnate  in  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  county  of  Roscommon*  The  name  is  derived  from 
op6n,  copper,  or  brown  colour,  and  signifies  the  coppery,  or  brownish 
coloured  river. 

D. 

Dex  [t)ia]. — The  River  Dee,  which,  according  to  Seward,  is  in 
the  barony  of  Ardee,  county  of  Louth.  In  an  Irish  work,  entitled 
Cdm  b6  Cuailsne,  it  is  stated  that  a  Connaught  champion  named 
peapbia  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  the  celebrated  warrior 
Cu6ulain,  at  a  ford  on  this  river,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era ;  and  from  this  peapbia  the  ford  was  called  Q6-pipt)ia,  or  the 
ford  of  Firdia,  which  in  after  times  was  changed  to  Atherdee;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  river,  i.  e.  by  pronouncing  or 
changing  t)ia,  in  pipbia,  into  Dee,  Its  more  ancient  name  was  NiC 
according  to  the  Annals,  the  eruption  of  which  happened  in  a.m.  4169. 
The  word  mt  means  a  battle,  and  therefore  the  name  signifies  the 
Battle  River. 

Deel  [t)aoil]. — The  Rivers  DeeL  There  is  one  of  them  that 
rises  in  Lough  Deel,  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  county  of  Donegal,  and 
falls  into  the  Foyle,  near  Lifibrd.  Another  River  Deel,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  falls  into  the  Shannon,  below  Askeaton.  In  Irish  the 
name  is  written  t>aoil,  which  in  the  Gen.  is  baoile,  as  uip^e  no 
baoile,  the  water  of  the  Deel.  The  word  means  a  leifeh,  and  there- 
fore they  signify  the  Leech  Rivers. 

DsRG  [Oeaps]. — The  River  Derg  has  its  source  in  Lough  Derg,  in 
the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  county  of  Donegal,  and  unites  with  the 
Moume  River.  In  Irish  the  name  is  written  beaps,  i.  e.  red,  and  the 
name  therefore  signifies  the  River  of  the  reddish-coloured  water.  See 
a  curious  account  of  Lough  Derg,  in  a  paper  on  Fermanagh,  in  my 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

DonnsB  [t)o6aip]. — The  River  Dodder,  which  flows  by  Bothar- 
na-Bruighne,  Rathfamham,  and  Miltown,  falls  into  the  River  Liffey  at 
Ringsend,  near  Dublin.  The  name  in  Irish  is  bo6aip„  which  simply 
means  the  River. 
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DttUB  [Dpobaoip]. — The  Biver  Drus,  or  Droos,  fidls  into  the 
Bay  of  Donegal.  The  Irish  name,  as  written  in  the  Book  of  Conquests, 
is  Opobaoip,  which  makes  Dpobaoipe  in  the  Gbn.,  as  bun  bpobaoipe, 
the  name  hy  which  the  mouth  of  this  river  has  been  called.  The 
name  signifies  the  Muddy  River,  It  is  called  Drobaicus  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh,  and  was  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  on  which  account  it 
abounds  in  fish. 

DuFP  [Dub]. — The  River  Buff^  in  the  barony  of  Carbury,  county 
of  Sligo,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal.  The  name  in  Irish  is  bub, 
black,  signifying  the  Black  Kiver.  It  makes  buibe  in  the  Genitive,  as 
bun  buibe,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.  It  is 
called  Niger  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  is  the  boundary  between 
Sligo  and  Donegal. 

DuR. — The  Dur^  a  small  river  which  falls  into  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Ostia  flumen  Dur  ;  and 
the  name  or  word  bdp,  simply  means  the  water,  i.  e.  the  River. 

£. 

Easkst  [lapcaij]. — The  River  Easkey,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh, 
and  county  of  Sligo,  issues  out  of  Lough  Easkey  and  falls  into  the 
sea  below  the  town  of  Easkey,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  an 
excellent  trout  and  salmon  river,  and  in  Irish  is  called  Qbainn  na 
1liapcai$,  which  means  the  fishful  river,  derived  from  lapc,  a  fish. 

It  is  stated  by  the  fishermen  of  that  country,  that  although  the 
salmon  swim  up  to  within  a  few  perches  of  the  lake,  they  never  enter 
it,  although  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them.  And  the  reason  they 
give  for  this  is,  that  St.  Patrick,  on  his  return  from  Tirawley  into 
Tireragh,  and  while  stepping  over  the  narrow  neck  of  the  river  at  this 
place,  a  salmon  jumped  up  and  tripped  him,  and  he  enjoined  that  no 
salmon  should  ever  come  up  so  far  again. 

Erns  [Somdoipj. — The  River  Erne  issues  out  of  Lough  Erne,  and 
flows  over  the  waterfall  at  Ballyshannon,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal. 
In  O'Clery's  Book  of  Conquests,  p.  15,  the  Irish  original  name  of  this 
river  is  Samaoip,  as  Samaoip  pop  acca  eppRuaO,  Samaoir  on  which 
is  Esa  Ruadh,  and  it  gives  this  as  one  of  the  nine  rivers  discovered  by 
Partholan.  In  the  copy  of  the  same  work  in  the  Book  of  Leacan,  fol.  273, 
the  name  is  written  SaimCp,  and  in  that  of  the  Book  of  BaUymote 
Bamaip;  and  they  all  derive  it  from  the  name  of  an  island  below  the 
cataract,  on  which  Partholan  had  his  residence;  and  the  island,  it 
states,  got  its  name  from  that  of  a  lapdog  belonging  to  Partholan's  wife, 
which  Partholan  killed  with  a  slap  of  his  hand  in  a  fit  of  anger,  &c. 

The  name,  however,  may  be  derived  from  peamaip  or  pamaip, 
as  written  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  means  the  trefoil,  white 
clover,  Trifolium  repena ;  and  thus  the  name  would  signify  the  river 
with  the  trefoil  or  clover  growing  in  abundance  on  its  banks  =  the 
Seamrog  or  Clover  River, 
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The  River  Erne  takes  its  name  from  Lough  Erne,  which,  it  is  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Conquests,  got  the  name  from  an  ancient  tribe  called  the 
6apTia,  or  Emeans,  who  were  drowned  there  by  the  eruption  of  the 
lake. 

F. 

Fabket  [Peapn]. — Famey  Bridge  2?iV#r,  near  Cashel,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.  This  river  derived  its  name  from  the  word  peapn,  i.  e. 
the  Alder  tree. 

Fauohak  [paian]. — ^The  Faughan  River,  in  the  barony  of  Tyr- 
keeran,  in  the  county  of  Derry.  This  name  is  derived  from  paton, 
which  means  the  coltsfoot,  i.e.  TusUlago  farfara,  which  grows  on 
the  banks  of  sandy  rivers,  such  as  the  River  Dodder,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  great  coltsfoot  grows  abundantly. 

Feale  [p6ile]. — The  River  Fedky  according  to  the  Book  of  Cli- 
ques ts,  issues  out  of  Lo6  tui$6each,  or  the  Lake  of  Lughaidh,  son 
of  Ith,  now  called  Corrane  Lough,  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  county 
of  Kerry,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  Irish  name 
is  Qbainn  peile,  or  the  River  of  piol,  dpiughter  of  Milidh,  and  wife 
of  Lu$ai6,  son  of  Ith,  who  died  while  bathing  in  the  river,  and  from 
her  the  river  was  named.  The  word  pial  means  bountiM,  and  the 
river  is  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of  excellent  trout. 

Febous. — The  River  Fergus,  in  the  barony  of  Islands,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  peap^up  is  a  man's  name,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Irish  history.  It  has  been  derived  from  peap,  a  man,  and  5Qp, 
strength. 

FiMeiiAs  [Pinnjlap]. — The  Finglas  River^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  the  name  of  which  in  Irish  is  pmnjlaip,  compounded  of 
pinn,  clear,  and  ^laip,  which  signifies  a  small  river. 

Finn  [pionn]. — The  three  Finns^  it  is  stated,  began  to  flow  in  the 
reign  of  Ipial  Poicb,  son  of  Eremon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
present  River  Finn,  with  two  of  its  tributaries,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal  The  name  is  written  pionn  in  the  original  Irish,  and  means 
the  clear-watered  river.  The  River  Finn  rises  in  Lod  pionn,  i.  e.  the 
white  or  transparent  lake,  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  and 
unites  with  the  Moume  at  LifFord  Bridge,  called  in  Irish  t)poi6eat> 
no  pmne,  or  the  bridge  of  the  Finn  River. 

Flesk  [pieapc]. — In  the  reign  of  Fiaoha  Labhrainne,  a.m.  3751, 
the  following  three  rivers  first  began  to  flow — viz.,  the  Flesk,  Maine, 
and  Lubhran.  The  River  Flesk,  in  Irish,  pieopc,  Gen.  pieipce,  as 
Qbainn  no  pieipce,  the  river  of  the  Flesk.  According  to  Seward, 
there  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  one  of  them 
flows  into  the  River  Mang,  the  other  into  the  Lake  of  KUlamey.  The 
word  means  a  rod,  moisture,  and  the  name  may  signify  the  river  of  the 
rods,  or  the  inundating  river. 

FuBNA. — In  the  reign  of  Gichpial,  grandson  of  Heremon,  the 
eruption  of   these    three   black  rivers  happened,   namely  :   pubna. 
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Copant),  and  Collant) — Lecan,  f.  289.  It  is  stated  at  f.  290,  b.  a.,  of 
the  same,  that  TTla^  pubna,  in  Airgialla,  was  one  of  the  plains 
cleared  of  wood  by  Conmael,  grandson  of  £ber.  In  a  note  in  the 
Annals,  the  pubna  is  supposed  to  be  the  Una  River,  in  Tyrone.  There 
is  no  word  in  our  printed  dictionaries  that  explains  this  name,  but 
it  signifies  the  moaning  or  murmuring  river.  The  Copann  signifies 
the  noisy  river,  but  the  topographers  have  not  made  out  its  locality — 
except  it  be  the  Touro  Itiver,  near  Toughal.  The  Callann  is  the 
Biver  Callan^  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  word  means  loud  talk, 
noise,  or  calling,  and,  perhaps,  the  name  signifies  the  echoing  river, 

G. 

Gleoib. — The  Jl'^o^P  is  the  Irish  name  of  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Kilglass,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
XiUala.    The  word  5le6pa6  is  still  a  living  word  in  the  same  country,  ^' 
and  means  a  continued  harmonious  sound ;  and,  accordingly,  the  name 
signifies  the  harmonious-sounding  river. 

I. 

Inky  [Gidme]. — The  River  Inny  flows  into  Lough  Ree,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  The  Irish  name  is  Cicne,  and,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Conquests,  its  eruption  happened  in  the  time  of  Heremon. 
Its  original  name  was  31'<iTi  beapamam,  as  stated  in  the  Annals,  and 
it  derived  its  second  name  from  Gi6ne,  the  wife  of  Con6ubap  TTlac 
Keapo,  Xing  of  Ulster,  in  the  first  century.  The  word  signifies  a  ^^me/, 
figuratively  an  endearing  name  for  a  lady,  meaning  "  as  pure  as  the 
kernel  of  a  nut" 

L. 

Lackah  [Leaca6]. — The  Lackah  Biv&r,  in  the  barony  of  Xilma- 
crenan,  county  Donegal  In  Irish  it  would  be  written  l6aca6,  flaggy, 
and  thus  it  signifles  ih^  flaggy  river, 

Lagak  [La3dn] — The  Lagan  Biver,  in  the  county  Down,  rises 
in  the  Lagananny  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  passes 
through  the  town  of  Dromore,  and  divides  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim  between  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  where  it  falls  into  Belfast 
Lough.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  word  la^dn,  a  ehalhw  valley 
or  hollow  plain,  through  which  the  river  flows.  There  are  several  low 
districts  which  bear  this  name  in  various  parts  of  Ireland — such  as  the 
Ixigan  of  Tireragh,  and  the  Lagan  of  Tyrawley,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo 
and  Mayo. 

Lattite  [Learn ain]. — The  River  Laune,  near  Eillamey,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  In  Irish  it  is  written  leamain,  and  signifies  the 
Elm  tree  River.  The  word  given  by  O'Reilly  in  his  Dictionary  ia 
leaiiian,  the  Elm  tree,  which  in  the  Genitive  makes  leaThdin ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  name  of  the  river  is  governed  by  the  word  abainn, 
a  river,  which  is  understood.     It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  that  the 
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eruption  of  thifl  river  happened  in  the  reign   of  Bioma  Saeghlach, 
A.  M.  4169. 

Labeavv  [tabpann].— ^The  River  Lobpann,  in  the  Gen.  Lob- 
painne,  from  which  King  Fiacha  got  the  cognomen  of  Labpainne,  is 
Bupposed  to  be  the  Cashen  Biver,  in  the  county  Kerry.  It  signifies 
the  babbling,  echoing,  or  noisy  river,  derived  from  Lobaip,  to  talk, 
and  QbaiTin,  a  river. 

Lea  [Lia6]. — ^he  Lea  River,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  falls  into 
Tralee  Bay.  **  Being  supplied  by  several  mountain  streams,  it  is 
pretty  considerable  in  time  of  great  floods.'' — Seward.  The  name 
may  be  derived  frt)m  lia,  a  flood,  and  may  signify  the  inundating 
river ;  or,  from  lia6,  grey,  which,  in  the  time  of  floods,  would  mean 
the  greyish-coloured  river. 

Leanan  [Lenainn].— 'The  Leanan  River  rises  out  of  a  small  lough, 
called  Garton,  in  the  parish  of  Gartan,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan, 
county  of  Donegal,  and,  after  taking  a  circuitous  course,  flows  by  Ballyare 
House,  the  pretty  seat  of  Lord  George  Hill,  and  falls  into  Lough 
Swilly  at  the  town  of  Ramelton.  The  Irish  name  is  Uonainn,  as 
written  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.  d.  1497,  which  may  be 
derived  from  Ucn,  a  marsh,  and  Qbainn,  a  river,  and  therefore  would 
signify  the  maraht/  river.  The  brownish  colour  of  its  water  would 
indicate  that  it  flows  through  bogs  or  marshes.  The  name  of  the 
Bittern,  in  Irish,  is  buinedn-16ana,  which  literally  means  the 
trumpeter  of  the  marsh. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  an  esteemed  friend  with  another  derivation 
of  the  name.  There  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  people  of  that  country, 
that  when  St.  Golumba  was  a  boy  he  was  playing  one  day  on  the  bank 
of  Lough  Garton;  and  having  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  he  said  to  it, 
Lean  m6,  follow  me,  and  forthwith  a  stream  flowed  out  of  the  lough, 
and  followed  him  some  distance ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
Leandn,  which  in  this  sense  would  signify  the  Follower.  It  shows  that 
the  old  people  believed  that  the  parents  of  the  saint  lived  near  Lough 
Garton. 

Lee  [Laoi] — The  River  Zee  issues  from  Guagane  Barra,  and  flows 
through  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  another  of  those  very  old  rivers  found 
by  Parthalon  on  his  arrival  in  this  country.  In  O'Clery's  Book  of 
Conquests  it  is  called  Laoi  hi  TTluTiiain,  Laoi  in  Munster;  but,  in  the 
Book  of  Leacan,  273,  b.  a.,  the  name  is  written  Lae.  Like  that  of  the 
Lifley,  I  believe  its  meaning  is  lost.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Luviue — what- 
ever that  means — probably  intended  for  Fluvius.  The  nearest  word  in 
our  dictionaries  to  the  name  is  laoj,  a  calf;  and,  according  to  this, 
it  would  signify  the  Calf  River,  just  as  the  Boyne  means  the  Cow 
Biver. 

LiPFET  [Lipi]. — The  River  Liffey^  according  to  several  writers, 
rises  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  flows  through  the  counties  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Dublin.  In  O'Clery's  Book  of  Conquests  the  name  is  written 
Qbonn  Lipe  eicip  uib  neill  ogup  Lai  Jne,  the  River  Life  between 
Hy  Niall  and  Leinster — that  is,  between  the  province  or  kingdom  of 
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Meath  and  the  province  of  Leinster.  In  the  Book  of  Leacan,  f.  273, 
b.  a.,  it  gives  Ruipeach  .1.  Qbant)  Lipi,  the  Ruireach,  i.  e.  the  Biver 
Lifi.  This  also  is  one  of  the  rivers  found  by  Partholan  in  Ireland. 
The  name  "Ruipead  is  formed  from  puipe,  a  chief,  prince,  king,  or 
monarch ;  and  hence  the  name  signifies  the  chief  or  noble  river — ^that 
is,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  name  Lipe  there  is 
not  a  word  in  O'Eeilly's  Dictionary  beginning  with  the  syllable 
lip,  and  we  must  therefore  form  the  opinion  that  the  meaning  of 
the  name  is  lost,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  puipea6  is  an  explana 
tion  of  it,  i.  e.  a  gloss  upon  the  very  old  name. 

[Liffet]. — 1  am  just  now  told  by  a  great  philologist  that  this 
word  should  be  written  luipi  or  luibi,  i.  e.  herhage,  which  would  be 
very  applicable  to  the  rich  meadow  lands  along  the  Biver  Liffey. 
Perhaps  the  medical  herbalists  gathered  their  herbs  on  its  banks,  and 
called  it  the  Herb  River, 

M. 

Maine  [TTlaTis]. — The  River  Maim,  in  Irish  TTIanj,  Gen.  TTIainge, 
flows  through  the  barony  of  Troughanacmy,  county  of  Kerry,  and 
passes  through  the  bridge  of  Castlemaine.  The  word  means  deeeii^ 
and  the  name  may  signify  the  treacherous  river,  on  account  of  its 
sudden  floods. 

Mou&Ns  [TTlo&opn]. — The  Mowme  River  unites  with  the  Finn, 
and  both  flow  into  the  Foyle  Biver.  In  O'Clery's  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Conquests  the  Irish  name  is  Tnot>hopn  a  Cip  6o5ain,  the 
Modhom  in  Tyrone.  In  Lecan  it  is  written  TTlonOopn,  and  in  the 
Annals  TTlobaipn ;  and  this  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Biver 
Foyle,  flowing  between  the  present  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal. 
In  the  Book  of  Conquests  it  is  given  as  one  of  the  Partholanian  rivers. 
I  often  heard  the  word  mot>apca  used,  as  applied  to  the  muddy  water 
of  a  river  in  the  time  of  floods,  which  appellation  probably  was  applica- 
ble to  the  ancient  river  in  Cip  Cogam,  now  Tyrone. 

Mot  [TTluaib]. — ^The  River  Moy  is  one  of  those  found  in  Ireland 
by  Parthalon  on  his  arrival.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  Knocknashea  in 
the  barony  of  Leney,  county  of  Sligo,  and  for  a  lon^  distance  divides 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  EiUala.  In 
Irish  the  name  is  written  inuai6,  i.e.,  sound;  and  from  the  large 
number  of  small  cataracts  on  it,  the  name  signifies  the  loud-sounding 
river. 

N. 

Nanitt  "Water  [Qinge]. — The  Nanny  Water  flows  between  the 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Duleek,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  The 
Irish  name  is  Qin^e,  or  an  Qin^e,  the  Ainge,  which  has  been  angli- 
cized Nanny,  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  Newry — that  is,  by  making 
the  n  of  the  Article  an  the  primary  letter  of  the  name  Nanny,  The 
Irish  name  signifies  the  Treacherous  Biver,  probably  on  account  of  its 
sudden  floods. 
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NottE*[6oip]. — The  JVbr«,  in  Irish  6oip,  Gen.  Coipe,  and  may 
ai^fy  the  Tew  Eip&r,  In  the  Book  of  Leacan,  foL  286,  b.b.,  it  is 
written  beoip,  which  is  the  word  for  beer,  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  water  of  the  river  was  of  a  beer  colour,  or  brownish. 
Keating  writes  it  peoip,  wluch  would  mean  the  Grassy  BiTer. 

P. 

PHnrisz  [pionn  mp^el.^^Phinuk  Rivir^  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  empties  itself  into  tne  Blackwater  to  the  north  of  Drumana, 
according  to  Seward.  Its  name  is  derived  from  pionn,  clear,  and 
uipSBy  water.  He  gives  another  river  called  the  Fenix^  situate  in  the 
barony  of  Imokilly,  county  Cork,  which  is  similarly  derived.  In  the 
year  1820  I  heard  it  related  by  several  old  Irish  scholars,  then  iu 
Dublin,  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  took  the  idea  of  erecting  the 
Phoenix  pillar,  from  the  Irish  name  of  a  spring  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  Phoenix  Park^  called  phonn  uip5e,  which  was  anglicized  Fenix^ 
similar  to  the  name  of  the  foregoing  river. 

R. 

Ravsl  Water  [Ppegabail]. — The  Bavel  Water,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  joins  the  Dungonnel  River,  and  their  united  waters  fall  into 
the  Maine  Water.  The  Irish  name  is  ppegabail,  which  may  signify 
the  Branch  River,  from  gabal,  a  branch.  It  is  one  of  the  Heremonian 
rivers.  According  to  Lecan,  fol.  290,  b.  a.,  ma$  t)a5abal,  or  plain  of 
the  two  branches  or  forks,  cleared  by  Conmael,  son  of  £ber,  lay  in 
Oirgialla. 

Robe  [Tlo6ba]. — ^The  River  Robe  flows  by  a  very  circuitous  course 
in  the  south  of  the  Co.  Mayo,  and,  discharging  itself  into  Lough  Mask, 
it  ceases  to  be  any  farther  a  river,  as  the  surplus  waters  of  that  lake  are 
conveyed  by  a  subterraneous  passage  into  Lough  Corrib.  The  names 
of  the  Irish  rivers  are  almost  all  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  it  is 
curious  that  this  should  be  masculine,  or  rather  of  the  neuter  gender, 
as  baile  an  Ro6ba,  the  town  of  the  Robe  River,  now  Ballinrobe,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  subdued,  lost,  or 
failed,  signifying  the  river  that  was  stopped,  or  failed,  in  its  direct 
course  to  the  sea. 

Ross  [Rop]. — The  River  Ross,  in  the  barony  of  Clare,  county  of 
Galway.  The  word  Ross,  in  Irish  pop,  means  a  promontory,  as  the 
Rosses  on  the  coast  of  Donegal.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  it 
signifies  a  wood  or  forest,  as  Pop  Com  am,  the  wood  of  Saint  Coman, 
who  lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  from  that  wood  the  present  county 
of  Roscommon  derives  its  name. 

RouQHTT  [Rua6ca6]. — The  Roughty  River,  in  the  barony  of  Glena- 
rought,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  falls  into  the  River  Kemare,  aboinn 
cinn  TTlapa,  i.  e.,  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  sea.  The  Irish  name  of 
the  River  Roughty  is  Rua6ca6,  which  means  destructive,  probably 
on  account  of  its  great  mountain  floods.  In  an  elegiac  poem,  composed 
for  Cormac  Mac  Carthy,  of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  died  in  the  year 
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1704,  tlie  poet  represents  the  rivers  in  Munster  as  lamenting  his  death, 
some  of  them  moaning,  roaring,  &c.,  and  of  this  river  he  says : 

Do  j\\t  an  Rua6ca6  pua6  pa  fl^ibcib 
The  Ruachtach  ran  red  over  the  mountaiiu. 

Rye-Wateb  [Righe]. — The  Jt^e^  Water  Biver,  in  the  barony  of 
Salt,  county  of  Kildare.  It  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Conquests,  that 
among  the  numerous  rivers  that  began  to  flow  in  the  reign  of  Here- 
mon  were  the  naoi  Ri5he  Lai^hrn,  or  the  Nine  Eighes  ofLeinster, 
and  evidently  the  Rye- Water  is  one  of  them.  It  is  derived  £rom 
pi5he,  royal,  and  hence  it  signifies  the  Boyal  River. 

S. 

SHAinroir  [SinoTin]. — The  Ewer  /Shannon,  according  to  some 
writers,  rises  near  Manorhamilton,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  while 
others  assert  that  its  source  is  *^  at  the  foot  of  the  towering  Cuilceach 
mountain,  in  the  county  of  Gavan.''  The  Irish  name  is  Nom.  8inanO 
and  Sionann,  Gen.  Sionna  and  Sinamne,  Dat  Sinainn.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  according  to  the  Leabap  Oinnpfnchoip,  or  Book 
of  t)irinpean6up,  is  as  follows :  the  original  text  is  from  the  Book  of 
Leacan,  foL  240,  a.  b.,  compared  with  that  in  Ballymote,  fol.  204, 
a.a. : 

Sinant)  canup  po  hainmnisCb.  nin.  Sinant)  ingCn  lot>ain 
luchap5lain  mic  lip  chipi  .ciaippngipi  t)o  t>e6ait>  co  cibpaio 
Chont>la  puil  pon  muip  t)ia  poipcpm.  Cibpa  pm  po  caib  ciuil 
ocup  imaip  na  hfgpi  ocup  nai  cuill  cpimaiU  ocup  anaenuaip 
bpu6cup  a  meap  ocup  a  mblach  ocup  a  nbuilli  ocup  anaenuaip 
chuiciD  poppin  cibpaib  co  cocbait)  pigbpoin  t)o  bolcaib  cop- 
capt>a  puippi  CO  cocnaio  na  bpaOana  m  mfp  conat>  he  pu5  na 
cno  chuipcheap  puap  ina  mbolcaib  copcapbaib  Co  mbpuinDiO. 
uu.  ppoca  Cicpi  Q\*  ocup  ampoat)  appichipi.  Luit)  lapam  Smann 
oia  pait)i5  inimaip  ap  ni  cheapca  ni  puipi  ache  poip  luio  lapin 
ppuch  coni5i  Imo  mna  pele  .i.  bpi  ele  ocup  pechip  inimchup 
poimpi  ocup  cpaigip  in  cobap  ocup  p6  lean  co  hupu  na  haba 
Cappchaen  imappaen  lappuibi  co  capla  a  capppaen  puipi  ocup 
po  blaip  bop  incipm  cheanocapaio  unbe  Smann  ocup  Lino  mna 
pele  ocup  Capp6ain  bicuncup. 

TBAKSLATIOK. 

The  Shannon,  why  so  called  ?  Answer.  Sinann,  the  daughter  of 
Lodan  of  bright  renown,  the  son  of  [Manannan  Mac]  Lir  of  Ttr  Tairm' 
girt  [Land  of  Promise]  that  went  to  Conla's  Well,  which  is  under 
the  sea,  to  perfect  her  acquirements.  That  is  a  fountain  around  which 
are  Muses  and  Sciences  of  Knowledge,  and  there  are  nine  nutty  hazel 
trees  there,  which  set  forth  their  fruit,  and  their  blossoms^  and  their 
leaves  at  the  one  time ;  and  it  is  at  one  time  they  drop  down  upon  the 
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yreilt  and  [bv  their  fall]  they  raise  a  succession  of  purple  bubbles  on 
it  [the  wellj.  The  salmon  then  [come  forth  from  the  rivers  and] 
chew  the  fruit,  and  it  is  the  juice  of  the  nuts  that  is  sent  up  [in  the 
well]  that  produces  the  purple  spots  on  their  bellies ;  and  seven  streams 
of  knowledge  flow  forth  from  it  [the  fountain,  and  as  the  poem  states 
Binann  was  the  seventh  stream],  and  they  [the  salmon]  return  back 
again  [to  the  rivers].  Sinann  then  went  to  seek  the  [fruit  of]  know- 
ledge, for  she  was  not  deficient  in  any  thing  else  but  perfect  knowledge 
[i.  e.,  science] ;  and  the  stream  [of  knowledge]  ran  before  her,  and  l£e 
well  ebbed,  and  she  followed  [the  stream]  to  the  brink  of  the  Eiver  Tarr- 
cham  [which  means  the  place  where  she  was  upset  by  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams].  When  she  had  come  there,  her  Tarr  Faen  [i.  e.  belly 
uppermost  or  upsetting]  came  upon  her,  and  she  tasted  death  in  the 
confluence,  and  hence  oinann^  and  Linn  Mna  Feh,  and  Tarrehain^  di- 
euntur** 

Perhaps  a  more  simple  derivation  of  the  Binann  may  be  accept- 
able— viz.,  from  Sin,  old,  and  abainn,  river — the  Old  River, 

Bkiet  [Scipca6]. — In  the  reign  of  Siopna  THac  Den,  a.  m.  4169, 
the  eruption  of  the  three  following  rivers  happened : — ^the  Scipca6,  or 
Bkirt,  in  Leinster,  which  may  signify  the  Slippery ,  i.  e.  Slimy  River  ; 
the  Ooailc,  compounded  of  Do,  a  negative  or  intensive  particle,  and  ale, 
a  precipice  or  high  bank,  in  Cpio6  T^oip,  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  and  the  'Nich  in  the  county  of  Louth,  now  the  Biver  of 
Ardee.    Bee  Dee  Biver. 

Slaike  [Sldine]. — ^The  River  Slaine  is  a  small  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Boyne,  near  Slane,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is  stated 
that  it  flrtt  began  to  flow  a.  h.  4169,  in  the  reign  of  Siopna  paoSla6, 
or  Sioma  the  long-lived ;  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  our  oldest  rivers. 
The  name  signifies  the  Healthy  Biver,  derived  from  pldn,  healthy. 

Suoo  [Sliseachl — Sliseach  is  the  name  of  the  Biver  SligOi  and 
Bignifies  the  Shelly  Biver,  from  plige,  a  shell.  It  is  stated  that  this 
is  one  of  the  rivers  found  by  Fartholan  on  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
about  300  years  after  the  Flood.  It  flows  out  of  Lo6  5^^*  ^^  ^^ 
Lake  of  Gile,  who  was  the  daughter  of  TTIananndn  TTlacLip,  the  great 
Irish  navigator,  and  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo. 

Seubh-Bkain  [Spub  bpain]  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  west  of 
Kerry.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Conquests,  in  the  Dinnsean- 
chus,  and  in  Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  following  effect : — 
The  great  champion  Cuchullin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, happening  to  be  on  the  peaks  of  Boirche,  near  the  source  of  the 
Biver  Bann,  he  saw  a  great  flight  of  black  birds-  coming  on  the  sea  to 
the  north ;  and  on  their  landing  upon  the  shore,  he  pursues  them,  and  by 
a  feat  called  cai6  b6iTn  killed  one  of  them  with  his  sling  in  every  dis- 
trict he  passed  through,  until  the  last  great  bpan  fell  in  the  west  of 
Kerry.  And  the  Dinnseanchus  states  that  a  stream  of  blood  flowed 
from  this  monster  bird,  in  which  Cuchullin  washed  his  hands,  and  then 
named  the  stream  Spub  bpain,  which  signifies  the  Raven  River.  On 
his  return  fr^m  the  west,  he  carried  off  Blathnaid  from  Ca6aip  Conpaoi, 
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who  made  a  sign  to  him  by  pouring  milk  into  a  stream,  which  after 
that  was  called  pionn^laipe,  i.  e.  the  White  Stream^  anglicized  FingUu* 

Suck  [^8uc] — The  River  Suek^  in  Irish  8uo,  which  makes  8uca  in 
the  gen.  singular  and  nom.  plural ;  for  we  are  informed  that  there  were 
three  Suca,  which  sprang  up  between  the  lands  of  Galway  and  Boscom- 
mon  in  the  time  of  Eremon.  The  ITtree  Sues  are  the  one  which  bears  the 
name  at  present  with  its  two  tributaries — ^the  Sheffln  and  the  Eiver  of 
Glonbrock,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  in  their  united  form  they  fall 
into  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge.  In  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  0.  28,  p.  I,  the  word  Sucoac,  which  is  eyi- 
dently  from  the  same  root  with  Sue  or  Suca,  is  exphdned  by  a  gloss 
thus:  —  Succac  .1.  cpeun  no  pojluaipce,  tueeat^  i.  e.  powerful  or 
quick  in  motion.  The  word  cpeun,  powerful  or  forcible,  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  this  river  with  its  impetuous  and  swift-flowing  current. 

Sfib  [Siuip]. — The  Suir^  the  Noret  and  the  Barrow,  The  8uir^ 
in  Irish  Siuip,  Gen.  piuipe,  is  one  of  the  rivers  that  began  to  flow  in 
the  reign  of  Irial,  son  of  Eremon,  a.  h.  3520.  The  name  of  this 
river  means  a  siiter  ;  and  probably  from  this  the  three  rivers  here  given  . 
have  been  called  by  several  writers  The  Three  Sisters.  This  river 
rises  in  the  Devil's  Bit  Mountain,  and  unites  with  the  Barrow  at 
Comap  na  cqii  nuipcce,  or  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters,  about  a 
mile  below  Waterford. 

SwiLLT  [Suileach]. — The  Biver  Swillff  falls  into  Lough  Swilly  at 
Letterkenny,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  In  the  Annals  the  name  of  this 
river  is  written  Qbainn  Suileach,  which  signifies  the  Wilhwy  River, 
from  puil,  the  willow  or  sally  tree,  and  is  the  name  of  the  letter  8 
in  the  Irish  alphabet.  In  the  parish  of  Gartan,  and  not  far  from  this 
river,  is  a  lake  called  Lo6  bea6a6,  which  means  the  Bireh  Lake, 

T. 

ToEAGH  [Cop6a6]. — The  River  Toragh,  in  Irish  Cop6ao,  which 
unites  with  the  Biver  Blackwater  near  Toughal,  signifies  the  friiitfal  or 
productive  river,  probably  from  the  large  quantity  of  fish  found  in  its 
waters. 

U. 

TJiNsioN  [Uinnpion]. — In  the  time  of  Eremon  the  Three  Uinn- 
piona,  or  Uinsions,  began  to  flow  in  the  present  barony  of  TirerroU,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo.  The  word  umnpion  is  the  name  of  the  Ash  tree, 
which  in  modern  Irish  is  written  pui^pion  and  puinnpe65,  and  no 
doubt  but  those  rivers  were  named  from  the  Ash  tree  woods  which  grew 
along  their  banks.  These  rivers,  it  is  said,  are  not  now  traceable,  except 
one  of  them  be  the  river  which  runs  along  the  Union  Wood,  in  Irish 
Colli  na  h-lJn5ion,  to  the  east  of  Collooney,  in  which  the  Ash  naturally 
grows  in  abundance.  There  is  a  river  called  the  River  Uinnsion  in  the 
barony  of  Fermoy,  county  of  Cork,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Long 
that  the  Ash  grows  abundantly  in  the  valley  along  its  banks  as  an  indi- 
genous tree. 
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Ubbiv  [lubap  QbainnV— 2^rti>,  a  river  in  the  barony  of  Scan- 
walsh)  in  the  Co.  Wexford.  The  name  is  derived  from  lubap  (the  Yew), 
and  obcnnn  ^river).  The  town  of  Newry  derives  its  name  £n>m  a  large 
yew  tree,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  strand  there  in  the  time  of  St 
Patrick,  and  was  called  lubap  6inn  Cpaja,  L  e.  the  Tew  at  the  head  of 
the  stnuid.  At  a  later  time  it  was  simply  called  Qn  lubap  (the  Tew), 
and  in  anglicizing  it  the  n  of  the  article  became  the  primary  letter  of  the 
name — ^thus,  N-Etvry^  and  it  has  been  called  by  several  writers  Th$ 
N0wry.  The  word  lubap  (a  Tew  tree),  has  been  derived  by  an  old 
glossographer  from  e5  {9en^er\  and  bapp  (a  top),  signifying  the  ever* 
green  top.  The  former  word  66  has  been  also  used  to  denote  the  Tew 
tree,  and  hence  Tna$-e6  (the  Plain  of  the  Tews),  from  which  the  county 
of  Mayo  has  got  its  name. 


XLIX. — Ok  an  Akcisnt  Cup  akb  Brooches,  fouitd  iteak  Abbagh,  ih 
THE  CoTTNTT  OP  LiMEBicE.     By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Ditk- 

EAVBN. 

[Abstract.] 

[B0Ad  F^lmiary  22,  1S69.] 

The  Earl  of  Danraven  read  a  paper  on  a  very  ancient  and  remarkable 
cup,  and  several  brooches,  discovered  in  September,  1868,  in  a  rath 
close  to  the  village  of  Ardagh,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  They  were 
found  by  a  man  digging  potatoes  within  the  ratb.  The  cup  is  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  composed  of 
an  alloy  of  silver,  and  ornamented  with  gold  work  of  interlaced  and 
various  other  designs  of  the  highest  period  of  Celtic  art,  and  also  with 
enamels  of  beautiful  character  and  finish.  Rouud  the  bowl  was  an 
inscription,  composed  of  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles.    The  form 

of  the  letters  is  that  found  only  in  the  earliest   Irish  MSS for 

example,  the  Book  of  Durrow,  sixth  century^  the  Book  of  Kells,  the 
Book  of  Dimma,  the  Durham  Book,  &c.  &c.,  all  prior  to  the  9th 
century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  cup  was  a  chalice.  Two- 
handled  chalices  were  in  use  before  the  11th  or  12th  century.  They 
were  of  two  kinds — ^those  which  were  used  for  the  Communion  of  the 
minor  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  those  which  were  only  employed 
for  ornament,  being  hung  between  [the  pillars  of  churches  or  before 
the  altar.  Several  examples  of  both  kinds  are  mentioned  in  the 
paper.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  this  precious  relic  of  early  Irish 
art,  judging  by  the  inscription,  it  would  appear  to  be  prior  to  tiie  9th 
oentury;  but  the  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  period  of  that  art, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie,  culminated  about  the  11th  century. 
The  10th  century  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  probable  period  in 
which  this  most  beautiful  cup  was  executed. 

Within  the  chalice  were  found  a  small  cup,  a  chalice  of  bronze,  and 
four  brooches.    The  cup  is  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
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quite  plain.  The  brooches  or  fibulffi  are  composed  of  an  alloy  of 
nlyer.  One  of  them  is  of  remarkable  size,  being  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  front  is  gilt,  and 
covered  with  various  interlaced  patterns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  its  class  remaining  in  Ireland. 


L. — Ov  A  IfoniFiCATioN   OF  Beonattlt's  CoNDEKsnro  HtgsoksceBv 

WITH    ObSSBVATIONS    OK   THE    PSTCHBOIIETBB.      Bj  M.  DoBOVAK, 

M.  E.  I.  As,  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

[Read  April  12,  1869.] 

The  dnlness  produced  on  the  outside  of  a  glass  vessel  by  pouring 
water  into  it  much  colder  than  itself  has  given  origin  to  a  number  of 
instruments  intended  to  present  that  result  with  fa^ty  and  precision, 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained, 
at  any  particular  moment,  in  a  certain  volume  of  air — of  determining 
the  temperature  at  which  it  would  begin  to  precipitate,  and  of  disco- 
vering what  quantity  of  water  the  atmosphere  could  still  hold  in 
addition  to  that  which  it  already  contains. 

Amongst  these,  DanielUs  Hygrometer  held  a  conspicuous  place :  it 
was,  however,  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  instrument  Its  imperfec- 
tions have  been  fiilly  stated  by  Begnault.  ("Annales  de  Chimie,"  zv., 
p.  194). 

Observing  these  imperfections,  If.  Regnault  contrived  a  Hygrome- 
ter on  the  principle  of  condensation,  which  he  found  to  act  satisfacto- 
rily. The  following  is  his  account  of  it : — An  exceedingly  thin  and 
highly  polished  hollow  silver  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  0*787 
inch,  and  its  length  1*77  inch,  is  accurately  fitted,  by  grinding,  to  a 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  is  closed 
with  a  cork,  which  is  traversed  through  its  axis  by  the  stem  of  a  very 
sensible  and  correct  Thermometer.  The  bulb,  or  rather  the  cylindrical 
reservoir,  of  the  Thermometer  occupies  the  axis  of  the  silver  cylinder, 
or  thimble  as  Eegnault  calls  it.  A  very  slender  air  tube  of  glass,  open 
at  both  ends,  passes  through  another  hole  in  the  same  cork,  and 
descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  thimble.  The  upper  part  of  the 
containing  glass  tube  has  a  small  lateral  tubulature,  which  communi- 
cates, by  a  slender  leaden  tube,  with  a  distant  aspirator  filled  with 
water.  "When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  ether  is  poured  into 
tiie  thimble  until  it  rise  a  little  way  above  the  bulb  of  the  Thermome- 
ter. The  water  of  the  aspirator  is  then  allowed  to  flow :  air  passes 
through  the  air  tube,  and  issues  out  of  its  lower  end  through  the  ether, 
which  is  thus  vaporized,  and  produces  cold.  This  cooling  process  is 
to  be  cautiously  continued  until  the  temperature  be  found  at  which  a 
faint  cloudiness  can  be  maintained  on  the  silver  thimble  by  the  con- 
densation of  atmospheric  moisture. 
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As  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that 
moment,  in  order  to  determine  the  fraction  of  saturation,  Begnault 
places  another  Thermometer  in  a  second  silver  thimble  and  glass  tube 
like  the  first,  but  unconnected  with  the  aspirator,  and  not  containing 
ether.  Both  thimbles  being  placed  near  each  other  on  a  proper  stand, 
and  being  equally  polished,  the  constrast  presented  by  one,  as  soon  as 
the  dew  begins  to  be  formed  on  it,  renders  the  deposition  evident. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this  Hygrometer,  M.  Begnault 
observes,  that  the  temperature  of  the  ether  must  be  uniform  on  account 
of  the  continual  passage  of  air  bubbles ;  the  very  thin  silver  thimble 
must  be  of  the  same  temperature ;  the  observer  may  be  at  a  great 
distance,  viewing  the  process  through  a  small  telescope,  and  hence 
exhalations  are  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  this  Hygrometer,  it  is  not 
without  some  inconvenience,  which,  to  be  fiiUy  appreciated,  must  be 
experience  during  its  management.  The  cork,  which  admits  .the 
stem  of  the  Thermometer  and  the  air  tube,  being  only  f -inch  diame- 
ter, and  perforated  by  two  holes,  is  much  weakened,  ana  is  thus  ren- 
dered difficult  to  be  withdrawn  without  being  broken,  along  with  the 
Thermometer,  so  often  as  experiments  may  require.  The  junctures 
must  be  secured  with  cement,  and  re-cemented  as  often  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  spoiled  residue  of  ether.  Any  leakage  would  defeat 
the  object.  All  this  implies  risk  to  so  delicate  an  apparatus,  as  well 
as  much  trouble  in  its  management 

There  is  another  inconvenience  which  Regnault  himself  points 
out — namely,  the  bulk  of  the  aspirator,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
water  enough  to  supply  it,  which  might  be  difficult  in  an  open  coun- 
try on  an  expedition  of  research.  He  observes,  however,  that  the 
aspirator  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  a  mouthpiece  and  stop-cock  be 
affixed  to  the  leaden  tube.  The  operator  thus  breathes  {souffle)  through 
the  ether,  and  thus  produces  cold;  but,  considering  the  anaesthetio 
effect  of  the  ethereal  vapour,  the  inspiration  by  this  method  might 
have  disagreeable  consequences,  and  ^e  expiration  would  blow  out 
the  ether. 

I  have  mentioned  these  inconveniences  as  my  apology  for  venturing 
to  propose  a  modification  of  an  instrument  coming  from  so  high  an 
au^ority.  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  it.  On  a  circular  brass 
foot  is  erected  a  brass  pillar,  twelve  inches  in  height,  carrying  on  its 
top  a  horizontal  piece,  at  the  under  surface  of  which  is  screwed  a 
brass  socket  pointing  downwards.  Into  this  socket  is  cemented  a 
depending  vertical  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  seven  inches  in  length. 
The  outside  diameter  of  this  tube  must  be  such  that  it  will  fit  into 
a  silver  cylinder  made  as  thin  as  possible ;  into  this  cylinder  the  tube 
enters  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  firmly  fixed  there  by  gluing.  The 
silver  cylinder,  closed  at  the  bottom,  will  contain  ether  without  the 
possibility  of  escape  in  any  other  manner  than  in  vapour  through  the 
top  of  the  tube,  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  withdrawn.     The 
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oylinder  is  2j%  inches  in  lengthy  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
polished  to  tne  highest  lustre.  Within  the  glass  tuhe  is  a  Thermometer, 
the  mercurial  reservoir  of  which  is  cylindrical,  and  about  the  same 
length  as  the  silver  cylinder.  When  the  Thermometer  is  in  its  place, 
and  ether  poured  in,  the  mercurial  reservoir — which  for  the  future  I 
shall  call  its  bulb — ^is  immersed.  The  graduated  scale  is  fbced  outside 
the  glass  tube,  which  contains  the  stem  of  the  Thermometer,  .and  the 
indications  of  the  mercurial  thread  can  easily  be  read  through  the 
tube  with  precision.  The  scale  is  graduated  to  every  half-degree 
between  15^  and  110°,  and  quarter-degrees  or  less  can  be  easily  read  off. 
The  Thermometer  is  cemented  at  top  to  a  brass  cap,  carrying  an  ad- 
justing screw,  which  permits  the  precise  adaptation  of  the  mercurial 
thread  within  to  the  freezing  point  marked  on  the  scale  without — an 
adaptation  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Thermometer  sometimes  requires 
to  be  taken  out  and  cleansed  from  an  oily  matter  deposited  by  the 
ether  during  its  evaporation. 

The  brass  socket,  which  sustains  the  glass  tube  and  included  Ther- 
mometer, has  an  air  passage  drilled  through  its  axis,  and  continued 
through  the  horizontal  piece  down  through  the  axis  of  the  pillar  to 
the  edge  of  the  circular  brass  foot,  where  it  ends  in  a  stop-cock ;  to 
this  may  occasionally  be  attached  a  flexible  metal  tube,  *  of  the 
smallest  bore,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is 
occasionally  connected  a  small  exhausting  syringe ;  the  piston  should 
work  rather  freely,  as  much  exhaustion  is  not  necessary ;  the  valve 
should  be  of  sheep's  bladder. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  by  working  the  piston  the 
glass  tube  containing  the  thermometer  is  more  or  less  exhausted ;  the 
ether  bubbles  up,  and  evaporates  rapidly  or  slowly  as  required ;  the 
silver  cylinder,  after  a  while,  suddenly  becomes  dull  with  condensed 
atmospheric  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  Thermometer  within  indicates  the 
temperature  at  which  the  first  dulness  had  taken  place.  This  is  the 
dew  point,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  silver  cylinder  is  soldered  a  very  slender 
recurved  silver  tube,  the  bore  of  which  is  not  quite  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  ;  it  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  silver  cylinder,  not  only 
at  the  bottom,  but  by  three  minute  equidistant  holes,  where  it  passes 
up,  and  is  soldered  to  the  side  of  the  ferule;  it  continues  along  the  back 
of  the  thermometric  scale,  and  terminates  at  the  top  in  a  slightly  tapering, 
almost  cylindrical  funnel.  Through  this  the  ether  is  introduced,  which 
then  runs  down  into  the  cylinder  beneath,  fills  it,  and  rises  about  half 
an  inch  into  the  glass  tube,  on  which  the  cylinder  is  cemented.  The 
above-mentioned  cylindrical  funnel  serves  another  very  important  pur- 
pose that  will  be  described  hereafter. 


*  Induin  rubber,  although  more  coDvenient,  would  b«  soon  destroyed. 
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The  Blender  lilyer  tube  not  only  admits  ether  to  the  cylinder,  hoi 
permits  air  to  pass  through  the  four  minute  holes  in  streams  of  tapni^ 
bubbleSf  which,  as  in  Begnault^s  Hygrometer,  keep  the  ether  in  conti- 
nued agitation,  and  therefore  in  an  luuform  temperature.  The  air  yapo- 
rizes  etiier  at  each  hole ;  both  are  drawn  off  by  the  exhaustion  when  the 
syringe  is  made  to  act,  and  cold  is  produced  sufficient  at  all  seasons  to 
cause  the  deposition  of  atmospheric  moisturei  or  eyen  to  freeze  it  on  the 
silyer  cylinder. 

It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  one  aperture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  as  in  Eegnault's  instrument,  might  supply  air  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  equalization  of  temperature.  I  found  it  other- 
wise. Cold  is  chiefly  generated  at  the  point  where  air  is  transmitted ; 
the  abstraction  of  heat  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  silyer, 
and  the  ether  is  cooled  as  a  secondary  process.  Accordingly,  when  I 
employed  a  cylinder  with  one  opening  in  the  bottom  to  a£nit  air,  the 
cloud  appeared  on  the  bottom  long  before  it  could  be  discoyered  on 
any  other  part ;  but  when  I  procured  a  cylinder  perforated  with  three 
additional  holes,  the  doud  appeared  on  all  parts  at  once.  The  holes 
must  be  made  by  means  of  the  flnest  sewing  needle,  made  into  a  drill ; 
should  they  be  larger  than  such  a  drill  will  make,  the  yacuum  will  be 
supplied  with  air  from  the  uppermost  holes  alone,  and  there  only  will  the 
condensation  of  yapour  take  place  for  some  time. 

On  closely  obserying  the  formation  of  dew  on  a  condensing  Hy- 
grometer, made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra  according  to  the  published 
instructions  of  M.  Regnault,  I  found  that  this  yery  result  occurred ;  the 
obscuration  took  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  silyer  thimble,  where  the 
common  air  permeates  the  ether  in  a  single  stream;  and  not  until  the 
included  thermometer  had  lowered  two  degrees  more  was  the  whole 
thimble  clouded.  It  would,  therefore,  be  always  a  question  which,  the 
initial  or  the  final,  was  the  true  dew  point. 

Hitherto,  to  ayoid  confusion,  I  haye  described  but  one  Thermometer ; 
but  in  Eegnault's  instrument  there  is  a  second,  fixed  within  an  inch  of 
the  first,  and  parallel  to  it.    The  bulb  of  this  Theromometer  is,  like  the 
other,  enclosed  in  a  silyer  cylinder ;  but  it  contains  no  ether.    One  of 
its  uses  is  to  show,  by  contrast,  when  the  other  becomes  doll  with  con- 
densed yapour,  and  also  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
time  of  making  the  experiment     In  my  modi&cation  of  the  instrument 
I  use  a  second  Thermometer  similarly  placed  with  the  same  objects, 
but  also  with  an  additional  one.     This  second  Therometer  is  merely 
screened  in  front  by  a  half  silyer  cylinder — that  is,  a  cylinder  diyided  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.    This  half  cylinder  is  fixed  to  an  arm,  remoy- 
able  to  one  side  when  not  in  use.     I  employ  this  second  Thermometer 
for  a  purpose  that  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument.     The 
Psychrometer,  or  wet-bulb  Thermometer,  is  much  in  use  on  account  not 
only  of  giying  the  dew  point  by  an  easy  calculation,  but  of  its  affording 
a  certain  amount  of  information  by  mere  inspection.    My  second  Ther- 
mometer acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  Psychrometer.    Its  long  cylindrical 
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reservoir  of  mercury  is  covered  with  a  light  casing  of  the  finest  cambric, 
sewed  on  in  a  single  roll.  The  cambric  is  kept  continually  wet  by  a 
small  glass  fountain,  which  preserves  a  constant  level  of  distilled  water, 
and  discharges  it  on  the  cambric,  very  little  faster  than  it  evaporates, 
by  means  of  a  woollen  thread  reaching  from  the  fountain  to  the  cambric ; 
any  redundant  drops  are  received  in  a  little  glass  basin  below.  Thus 
we  have  a  Psychrometer  always  ready  for  observation,  the  wet  bulb 
showing  the  depression,  and  the  dry  bulb,  in  its  silver  cylinder,  affording 
the  other  element  required  for  calculating  the  fraction  of  saturation. 
When  the  instrument  is  to  be  thus  employed,  the  half  silver  cylinder, 
not  being  required,  is  to  be  removed  to  one  side.  Both  silver  surfaces 
should  be  kept  as  highly  polished  as  possible ;  the  wet  point  of  a  finger, 
with  a  very  small  portion  ot  rouge  (peroxide  of  iron),  gently  rubbed  on 
the  surface  until  diy,  will  leave  it  brilliant  When  not  in  use,  both  should 
be  kept  continually  covered  with  chamois-leather  cases,  any  condensed 
moisture  having  been  previously  wiped  off.* 

The  parts  of  the  instrument  are  so  placed  with  regard  to  each  other, 
that,  being  comprised  within  a  small  compass,  the  whole  may  be  covered 
by  a  French  shade  as  a  protection  against  dust  and  corrosion;  but 
the  French  shade  contributes  to  purposes  of  greater  importance.  M. 
Regnault  observes — **  When  observations  are  made  in  the  open  air,  it 
becomes  evident  how  much  the  hygrometric  state  varies  ^m  one  instant 
to  another,  in  consequence  of  incessant  changes  of  temperature. .  When 
the  Hygrometer  is  maintained  at  the  dew-point,  the  silver  is  observed  to 
tarnish,  and  resume  its  lustre,  according  as  the  lightest  breath  comes 
from  one  side  or  the  other.''  I  may  add  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impracticable  to  discover  what  the  dew-point  is  which  truly 
represents  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  repeatedly  encoun- 
tered this  difficulty.  On  one  occasion  it  had  been  raining  incessantly 
for  seven  hours ;  on  working  the  exhausting  syringe  for  a  short  time, 
the  silver  would  suddenly  become  white  all  over,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after  it  would  become  perfectly  bright,  although  the  mercury  had  been 
kept  stationary  all  the  time.  It  is  on  account  of  the  continual  changes 
which  take  pLsuse  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  indications  of  the  Hygro- 
meter are  so  uncertain  and  difficult  to  be  ascertained  in  the  open  air — 
the  proper  place  for  observation.  The  passage  of  clouds,  or  even  their 
vapours  over  the  sun,  will  cause  a  perceptible  rise  or  fall  of  temperature, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  cloud ;  and  the  changes  will  be  easily 
discoverable  by  the  varying  effect  of  the  syringe  on  the  silver  cylinder. 
The  French  shade,  if  used  in  the  following  manner,  will  obviate 
the  effects  of  these  currents  and  damp  breezes.  The  French  shade  be- 
ing removed,  let  the  syringe  be  cautiously  used  until  the  silver  cylinder 
become  dull.  After  a  few  moments,  its  lustre  will  be  recovered,  even 
though  its  Thermometer  be  kept  stationary  by  a  few  short  strokes  of 
the  piston ;  for  the  mercury  is  parting  with  the  residue  of  the  heat 

*  Figs.  1,  2  ill  Plate  XXX.  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  iDBtroment. 
B.  I.  A.  PBOO. — VOL.  X.  3  a 
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which  it  had  not  giyen  off  during  the  first  action  of  the  syringe.  Let 
the  French  shade  be  now  put  on,  and  let  the  syringe  be  cautiously 
worked  again  until  the  silver  be  rendered  dull ;  one  or  two  short  strokes 
may  suffice.  The  included  Thermometer  will  at  this  moment  indicate 
the  dew-point  So  speedy  is  the  abstraction  of  heat  permitted  to  be 
by  the  long  slender  shape  of  its  mercurial  reservoir,  that  the  second 
dulness  may  generally  be  relied  on  as  indicative  of  the  final  reductioa 
to  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 

When  the  French  shade  is  thus  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
air  contained  in  it  be  at  the  same  temperature  and  hygrometric  condi- 
tion as  the  air  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  The  best  way  is  to  keep 
the  French  shade  standing  inverted,  for  a  few  minutes  previously,  near 
the  Hygrometer. 

Other  advantages  attend  these  arrangements: — The  French  shade 
prevents  the  commixture  of  aqueous  exhalations  from  the  breath  and 
person  of  the  operator  with  the  air  under  trial.  The  operator  may  be 
as  close  as  is  necessary  to  the  Hygrometer ;  he  is  relieved  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  observing  the  descent  of  the  mercury,  and  the  formation 
of  the  first  cloudiness  on  the  silver  at  the  same  moment  that  he  is  occu- 
pied in  regulating  the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator,  and  doing  all  this  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  small  telescope.  In  this  mode 
of  proceeding  the  telescope,  the  aspirator,  its  support,  and  the  vessel  of 
water  are  rendered  unnecessary. 

Many  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  the  occasional  and  almost 
momentary  adoption  of  the  French  shade  has  no  effect  in  complicating 
the  results;  that  it  merely  obviates  the  uncertainty  arising  from  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  carrying  variable  quantities  of  vapour,  and  prevents  the 
breath  and  exhalation  of  the  operator  from  coming  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  silver  indicator,  although,  by  mixing  with  the  ambient 
air,  it  must  ultimately  do  so ;  but  not  until  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  the  vaporized  ether  by  passing  through  it. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  using  all  Hygrometers  on  the  condensing 
principle  is  that  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  moment  when  the 
first  cloud  appears  on  the  polished  silver  or  glass ;  practice  will  over- 
come it.  A  choice  of  situation  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  light 
is  important.  Although  I  have  applied  the  word  cloud  to  the  change 
induced  on  the  silver  cylinder  by  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
on  it,  there  really  ought  to  be  no  actual  obscuration  of  the  polish ;  the 
Thermometer  would  then  be  below  the  dew-point.  The  change  should 
not  amount  to  more  than  an  alteration  in  the  hue  of  the  silver,  to  be 
observed  best  by  comparison  with  the  half  cylinder.  The  polish  of  both 
should  be  exquisite. 

For  the  purpose  of  meteorological  research,  the  apparatus,  as 
hitherto  described,  would  be  difficult  to  manage,  if  not  impracticable. 
To  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  open  country,  a  mountain  district,  or  the 
depths  of  a  mine,  the  arrangements  must  be  different.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  part  of  the  Hygrometer  which  contains  the  enclosed  Thermo- 
meter and  silver  cylinder  must  be  unscrewed  from  the  stand,  the 
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remainiiig  parts  being  not  then  required.  The  apparatus  is  furnished 
with  two  or  three  yards  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  tube  of  the  smallest 
bore,  one  end  of  which  perforates  a  cork  nicely  fitted  to  the  slightly 
tapering  silver  funnel  through  which  ether  is  supplied  to  the  silver 
cylinder ;  to  the  other  end  is  attached  a  small  stopcock,  connected  with 
a  large  flaccid  bladder,  or  air  bag,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  gases. 
The  Hygrometer,  thus  fitted  up,  now  constitutes  an  independent  instru- 
ment, which  may  be  used  as  follows  : — Some  ether  (lightest)  being 
poured  in  through  the  funnel,  the  cork  holding  the  tube  is  to  be  inserted, 
and  the  instrument  fixed  in  any  convenient  situation ;  the  observer, 
stationed  at  a  distance  of  several  feet,  places  the  inflated  bladder  under 
his  arm  or  foot,  and,  moderately  pressing  it,  regulates  the  passage  of 
the  air  by  the  stopcock ;  and  through  a  small  telecope  watches  the  effect 
until  the  first  cloud  appear  on  the  silver.  The  telescope  renders  the 
degrees  of  the  Thermometer,  and  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 
distinct  to  even  the  eighth*  of  a  degree ;  but  the  distance  of  the  observer 
must  be  limited  to  that  at  which  the  first  invasion  of  the  tarnish  on  the 
silver  can  be  perceived :  for  my  own  part,  with  a  telescope,  I  could 
barely  perceive  the  incipient  cloud  at  the  distance  of  eleven  feet,  in  a 
most  favourable  light. 

The  action  of  the  bladder  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
aspirator  or  syringe ;  it  is  easily  inflated,  when  the  stopcock  is  removed, 
by  a  few  expirations  of  breath. 

Begnault  was  able  to  make  several  determinations  of  dew-point 
with  lus  Hygrometer,  in  which  ''  he  obtained  results  perfectly  identical 
in  Buccesive  determinations.  The  experiments  were  made  in  a  large 
ampitheatre,of  which  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition  changed 
very  slowly.''  In  my  trials  I  could  obtain  but  few  identical  results 
within  an  hour;  many  of  them  were  made  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  1869,  memorable  for  rain  and  storms;  in  the  open  air, 
during  a  calm,  the  indications  scarcely  varied  half  a  degree  in  successive 
experiments  during  an  hour.  Indeed,  under  equal  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  variation ;  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature, moisture  will  precipitate  from  the  air,  and  bright  silver  will 
become  dull  without  fail  The  only  source  of  uncertainty  is  the  visual 
capability  of  the  observer  at  the  proper  distance. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  use  and  application  of  the  Psychro- 
meter,  or  wet  bulb  Thermometer.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to, 
in  order  to  determine  the  dew-point  and  fraction  of  saturation,  is  the 
true  depression  of  the  mercury  effected  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  what  may  be  called  the  bulb.  If  the  instrument  be  used  by 
merely  wetting  the .  cambric  envelope,  and  leaving  it  to  spontaneous 


*  Regnault  reads  ofF  his  Thermometer  to  one-tenth  of  a  degree ;  bat  that  is  centi- 
grade.    The  centigrade  id  to  Fahrenheit  as  1**8  is  to  V. 
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evaporation  in  still  air,  the  maximum  depression  will  not  be  attained. 
To  produce  the  mazimiim  effect,  the  bulb  and  its  envelope  must  be  ex* 
posed  to  a  brisk  current.  When  there  is  no  natural  current,  an  artificial 
one  must  be  created,  such  as  by  a  bellows,  a  fanner,  or  by  swinging  the 
bulb.  Such  a  proceeding  will  reduce  the  mercury  to  the  lowest  degree 
that  is  possible  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Even  in  the  open  air,  unless 
the  breeze  be  strong,  artificial  aid  of  this  kind  must  be  employed.  As 
already  observed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  just  con- 
clusion, in  consequence  of  the  rapid  changes  which  the  air  experiences 
in  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition.  It  is  to  the  case  of  the 
open  air  that  the  difficulty  applies ;  for  the  experiment  may  be  easily 
and  correctly  made  when  an  artificial  current  is  created.  But  in  every 
case,  even  in  a  brisk  breeze,  it  will  be  prudent  to  assbt  the  evaporation 
by  the  fanner,  so  that  the  utmost  depression  may  be  certainly  obtained. 
The  kind  of  fanner  is  far  from  being  immaterial ;  for  not  only  must 
evaporation  from  the  bulb  take  place,  but  the  resulting  aqueous  vapour 
must  be  removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  evaporating  sumce. 
This  will  be  best  effected  by  the  use  of  a  large  fanner.  I  found  a  strong 
pasteboard,  eight  inches  square,  with  a  firm  handle  fixed  to  one  side, 
to  answer  best ;  it  should  be  used  by  quick  extensive  swinging  strokes, 
for  such  will  generally  sink  the  mercury  half  a  degree  lower  than  rapid 
short  strokes.  If  a  bellows  be  used,  the  nozzle  must  be  kept  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  bulb ;  if  very  near,  the  blast  will  cause  a  slight  elevation 
of  the  mercury,  instead  of  a  reduction,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Gassini  and  de  la  Hire  ("  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Ac^.,  Paris,"  1710). 

I  conceive  that  the  want  of  agreement,  noticed  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  be- 
tween the  observed  and  calculated  dew-points,  in  some  of  his  experiments 
(«  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,''  vol.  xvii,  p.  291)  is  not  attribut- 
able to  the  coefficient  having  been  assumed  too  great,  but  that  the  depres- 
sions were  too  small ;  for  he  omitted  to  promote  evaporation  from  the 
wet  bulb  by  artificial  means ;  yet  such  expedients  are  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  correct  elasticity  of  the  aqueous  vapour. 

Having  thus  described  the  two  instruments  which  I  have  combined 
into  one,  it  remains  to  make  some  observations  on  the  question  whether 
the  Psychrometer  is  capable  of  affording  true  results  by  the  adaptation 
of  certain  calculations  to  its  indications.  Many  years  since.  Professor 
Apjohn  oommonicated  to  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  a  formula  for  finding 
the  dew-point  by  the  wet  bulb  Thermometer,  and  described  many 
experiments  which  showed  that  the  calculated  dew-points  agreed  in  a 
striking  manner  with  those  obtained  by  experiment.  The  following  is 
his  formula: — 

in  which  /''  is  the  tension  of  steam  at  the  dew-point ;  f^  its  tension  at 
the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  ;  d^  the  depression,  or  difference  between 
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the  temperature  of  the  air  and  wet  bulb;  p,  the  existing ;  and  30,  the 
mean  pressure ;  m  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  specific  heat  of 
air  and  the  caloric  of  elasticity  of  its  included  vapour,  its  arithmetical 
value  being  *01149,  or  the  equivalent  vulgar  fraction  ^,  which  he 
afterwards  says  he  is  '^  disposed  to  consider  as  more  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction  ^^^,"  but  has  not  been  able  Mly  to  satisfy  him- 
self ("Phil.  Mag."  vii.,  472).  In  constructing  the  foUowing Tables,  I 
have  used  the  fraction  J^  as  coefficient. 

The  other  formula  is  that  of  Professor  August,  of  Berlin,  modified 
by  Eegnault  (*•  Poggendorf  Annal.,"  vol.  v.,  2  series,  p.  69) : 


x=f- 


0  .  429  {t  -  () 


h, 


in  which  x  is  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  actually  in  the  air ;  / 
aadf  are  the  elastic  forces  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  water  for  the 
temperatures  t  and  f;tiB  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  dry  bulb ;  t', 
the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb;  h,  the  height  of  the  barometer; 
610 — if  is  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  the  water;  the  coefficient 
0*429  requires  occasional  variation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  few  fractions  of  saturation  calculated 
by  Apjohn's  formula,  from  his  test  experiments,  using  ^  as  thecoefficient ; 
in  deducing  them  I  have  employed  the  elasticities  of  vapour  given  in 
Begnault's  Tables,  as  interpreted  and  corrected  for  the  latitude  of  Dublin 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Y.  Dixon.  I  have  placed  beside  them  the  fractions  of 
saturation,  calculated  by  the  modified  formula  of  August,  the  French 
temperatures  and  pressures  being  converted  into  English  equivalents : — 

Tablb  I. 


Dry  Bulb, 
Fahr. 

Wet  Balb, 
Fahr. 

Barometer. 

Fraction  of  Satura- 
tion by  Apjohn'f 
Formula,  derived 
from  Teat  Experi- 

Fnetion of  Satura- 
tion  by  August'a 
Formula,  modified 

by  RegnauU'i. 

Coeffident  •429. 

1 

ments.  Coefficient 
88. 

s 

o 

o 

78 

62-2 

80*80 

0-895 

0-888 

0-012 

90  6 

67 

80-15 

0-274 

0-271 

0-003 

68 

60  8 

80-42 

,      0  685 

0-627 

0-008 

72 

62 

80-61 

0-661 

0-652 

0-009 

98-6 

71-0 

80-80 

0*251 

0-240 

0-011 

77 

65 

80-61 

0-615 

0-507 

0-008 

69 

58-6 

30-30 

0-527 

0-522 

0-006 

72 

60 

80-80 

0-485 

0-474 

0-011 

92 

69 

1 

30-42 

0-295 

0-288 

0-007 
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These  firactions  coincide  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  and  some  of 
them  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  are,  so  far,  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  both  the  formulse  compared.  But  it  is  necessary  to  test 
them  under  other  circumstances  of  temperature  and  moisture. 

Begnault,  in  order  to  test  the  formula  of  August  modified  by  him- 
self, made  many  experiments  in  which, the  aqueous  vapour  was  ab- 
sorbed from  a  certain  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  and  weighed,  the 
moisture  of  another  portion  of  the  same  air  being  calculated,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula  to  the  indications  of  the  Psychrometer.  He  has 
constructed  a  Table  in  which  the  fractions  of  saturation  derived  from 
both  sources  are  given.  The  following  Table  contains  a  number  of  his 
determinations,  converted  into  English  temperatures,  pressures,  and 
elasticities ;  and  beside  each  I  have  placed  the  fraction  of  saturation, 
derived  from  the  same  data,  by  means  of  Apjohn*s  formula,  with  coef- 
ficient 88. 

Table  II. 


1 

Fraction  of  Satura- 

Fraction  of  Satoia- 

Dry  RnIK 

Wet  Bulb. 

Fraction  of  Satura- 

tion bjr  Apjohn'i 

tion  hj  August'i   ' 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Barometer, 

tion  bj  Weighing. 

Formula.    Coef- 

modified Formula. 

ficient  88. 

Coeflldcnt  ^SS. 

o 
66 '26 

o 
61-16 

29-70 

0-844 

03*48 

0-387 

64-64 

62-98 

29-71 

0-438 

0*448 

0-438 

64-60 

64-51 

29-67 

0-496 

0-617 

0-607 

64-18 

46-88 

29-72 

0  198 

0-211 

0-197 

62-02 

6011 

29-94 

0-377 

0*408 

0-396 

69-48 

49  14 

30-02 

0-420 

•0-467 

0-417 

67-88 

46-61 

80  10 

0-862 

0-866 

0-366 

66-72 

47-96 

29-78 

0-606 

0*666 

0-661 

66-61 

48-90 

29-60 

0-697 

0-613 

0*609 

64-67 

46-70 

80-10 

0-466 

0-484 

0-474 

48-90 

42-12 

29-02 

0-645 

0-669 

0*654 

44-89 

41-52 

29-48 

0-781 

0-768 

0-760 

In  the  above  Table  the  fractions  of  saturation  obtained  by  Apjohn*8 
and  by  August's  modified  formulae  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  weights 
ascertained  by  Begnault.  Both  formulee  give  fractions  a  little  higher. 
But  the  following  Table  will  show  that  the  two  formulae  disagree  ma- 
terially with  the  weights  in  the  case  of  low  temperatures  and  very 
humid  atmospheres :— 
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Table  III, 


Dry  Rulb, 
Fahr. 

Wet  Bulb, 
Fahr. 

Bmrometer. 

Fraction  of  Satura- 
tion bj  Weighing. 

Fraction  of  Satura- 
tion by  Apjohn'i 
Formala.    Coef- 
ficient 88. 

Fraction  of  Satora- 
byAoguat's  mo- 
difled  Kormuta. 
Ck)efllcient  -429. 

o 
49-87 

o 
48  00 

30*16 

0-8734 

0-8712 

0-904 

47-42 

46-21 

80-32 

0-8633 

0-8457 

0-891 

47-00 

44-17 

29-45 

0-7436 

0*8013 

0-797 

45  86 

42*98 

80-89 

0-8406 

0-7905 

0-859 

45-53 

43-19 

29-45 

0-7659 

0 -8804 

0-826 

46-07 

43-72 

30-41 

0-8503 

0-8990 

0-896 

44  34 

40-41 

29-74 

0-6193 

0*7082 

0-694 

44-78 

44-61 

30-39 

0-9626 

0-9857 

0-979 

42-44 

41-74 

30-24 

0-8314 

0-9440 

0-943 

42-17 

40-03 

29-87 

0-7576 

0-8311 

0  828 

4216 

40-17 

29-66 

0-8036 

0-8410 

0-841 

84-47 

34-05 

29-89 

0-9877 

0-9600 

0-9o9 

83 -53 

32-62 

29  74 

0-8183 

0-9020 

0*904 

1 

In  these  cases  also  the  formulse  of  Apjohn  and  August  agree  pretty 
nearly ;  but  both  give  fractions  of  saturation  very  different  from  those 
obtained  by  Regnault's  process  of  weighing  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  result  of  this  process,  used  by  Eegnault  as  a  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  August's  formula,  would  no  doubt  be  decisive  if  that 
result  could  be  obtained  by  a  momentary  observation,  and  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  the  observations  of  the  wet  bulb  were  made,  which  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  sufficiency  of  the  air  operated  on  through  the  drying  tubes. 
Regnault  himself  elsewhere  says  tMs  method  *'  does  not  give  the  quan- 
tity of  humidity  which  exists  in  the  air  at  a  determinate  moment."  In 
an  experiment  of  his,  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  drying  tube 
occupied  an  hour  and  a  half:  great  changes  may  occur  in  that  period. 

We  find  from  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  that  the  formulse 
proposed  by  Apjohn  and  August  for  ascertaining  the  dew-point  and 
fraction  of  saturation  by  the  wet  bulb  Thermometer  do  not  lead  to  a 
coincident  result,  and  that  Bcgnault's  weighing  process  disagrees  in 
general  with  both  formulae,  and  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  test  of  either. 
So  far  as  absolute  precision  is  coDcemed,  we  may  say  that,  of  the  three 
methods,  not  any  one  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  cither  of  the 
other  two.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  under  these  circumstances  Reg- 
nault did  not  adduce  the  evidence  of  his  own  ''  condenser,"  which  teUs 
its  story  at  once  without  calculation  or  the  introduction  of  uncertain 
quantities,  although  it  is  subject  to  errors  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
accurate  observation.  The  only  observations  quoted  by  him,  made  with 
his  condensing  Hygrometer,  are  those  of  M.  Izarin,  which  are  to  the 
full  as  discordant  as  any  of  the  rest. 
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I  have  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  with  my  modification 
of  the  condensing  Hygrometer,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  dew- 
points  observed  by  it  with  those  determined  by  the  wet  bulb  Thermo- 
meter. The  following  Table  contains  a  selection  of  them,  many  being 
rejected  on  account  of  obyious  mismanagement,  mistakes,  or  doubts : — 

Table  IV. 


TBBiperatara 

of 

tlM  Air. 

Temperature 

of 
Wet  Bulb. 

Dew  Point, 

calcaUted  Co- 

eflUient  88. 

Dew  Point 

by 
Ooodenaer. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

52-28 

46  6 

87-6 

87'76 

60  10 

65*5 

62-7 

52-12 

68-6 

67-6 

68-2 

68-2 

69-6 

62-5 

46-6 

46-6 

60-26 

66-6 

62-26 

62-0 

61-2 

68 

661 

66  6 

66 

68 

62-86 

62 

68 

67-6 

66 

68 

66-6 

57 

62-88 

62-6 

64-6 

68 

68-66 

63  6 

62-6 

66-76 

60-76 

60-6 

67-76 

64-6 

62 

52-25 

64 

67-0 

62  16 

62-25 

60*5 

65-6 

51-8 

62-25 

69 

64 

601 

62-25 

67-6 

64-76 

68  1 

62-75 

60-25 

66 

68 

53 

63 

66-6 
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The  condensing  Hygrometer,  founded  as  it  is  on  an  uniyersally 
admitted  principle,  is  no  doubt,  when  carefully  made,  skilfully  ma- 
nipulated,  and  correctly  observed,  a  reliable  instrument  for  obtaining 
accurate  information  of  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  material  employed  as  the  indicator  of  atmospheric  moisture  by 
Le  Roy,  Dalton,  and  Daniell  was  glass,  an  hygroscopic  substance 
in  its  own  nature,  and  used  as  such  in  the  Hygrometer  of  Hoch- 
heimer.  But  glass  complicates,  although  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
the  evidence  of  the  instrument,  by  bringing  chemical  affinity  into 
operation,  and  so  far  resisting  evaporation,  which,  in  this  case,  ought  to 
be  the  only  agent  concerned.  Polished  silver  is  a  much  more  perfect 
indicator  than  glass.  It  was  first  used  half  a  century  since  by  the 
author  of  the  article  "Hygrometry,"  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia," 
and  afterwards  by  Regnault  and  others.    The  advantages  of  Begnault's 
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arrangement  are,  that  it  is  less  troublesome,  by  not  requiring  calculation, 
reference  to  tables,  or  the  aid  of  a  barometer,  and  that  it  is  more  sensible 
to  small  changes. 

I  conceive  that  my  modification  of  Begnault's  instrument  is  not 
without  advantages :  it  is  more  conveniently  and  generally  applicable 
to  its  uses,  more  conducive  to  determinations  under  difficult  or  doubtful 
circumstances ;  it  obviates  the  contingency  of  deteriorated  results  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  the  experimenter,  and  it  effects  these  objects  with 
less  consumption  of  ether — an  expensive  article  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  essential  parts,  being  small  and  compact,  are  fitted  for  the  pocket 
on  expeditions  of  research.  It  does  not  profess  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  Regnault's,  with  which  its  inventor  can  observe  to  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  centigrade  degree ;  nor  can  I  see  much  use  in  such  sensibility, 
when  used  in  an  atmosphere  which  fluctuates  every  moment  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  instrument — so  much  so  that,  when  a  moist  breeze  is 
passing,  the  dew  point  cannot  be  ascertained  at  all :  perhaps  the  eighths 
of  a  degree  (discernible  on  my  scale)  is  sufficient  for  any  attainable 
object. 

The  Psychrometer,  when  intended  for  continuous  action,  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  cambric,  being  thoroughly  wet,  shall  not  let  fall 
more  than  one  drop  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The  rate  may  be  regulated 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  glass  fountain  in  the  slide  ring,  or  by  taking 
a  strand  or  two  from  the  woollen  thread  which  acts  as  a  syphon.  For 
observing  the  frequent  variations  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, this  self-acting  Psychrometer  is  very  convenient.  In  proportion 
as  the  two  Thermometers  (one  of  them  being  wet)  approach  the  same 
degree  of  their  respective  scales,  we  learn  that  the  atmosphere  becomes 
more  moist ;  and  if  they  arrived  at  the  same  degree,  the  fact  would 
indicate  that  the  atmosphere  was,  for  that  temperature,  saturated  with 
moisture.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  if  it  ever  happen :  it  never  has 
occurred  during  my  experience  of  several  years.  On  one  occasion,  it 
had  been  raining  for  eighteen  hours,  sometimes  heavily ;  at  midnight 
I  examined  the  instrument,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  open  air, 
outside  a  closed  window :  the  dry  bulb  was  44-75,  the  wet  bulb  44^^  5'. 
The  fraction  of  saturation  was  therefore  *981,  and  this  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  saturation  that  ever  fell  under  my  observation.  The  same 
observation  has  been  made  by  De  Luc :  he  says :  "  The  case  of  extreme 
moisture  existing  in  the  open  transparent  air  in  the  day,  even  in  time 
of  rain,  is  extremely  rare :  I  observed  it  (he  says)  only  once,  the 
temperature  being  39»."  (**  PhiL  Trans.,"  1791). 

I  conceive  that  the  mode  above  described  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  common  method  of  allowing  a  projecting  tuft  of  the  cambric  to 
dip  into  a  vessel  of  water  placed  underneath ;  for  the  temperature  of 
the  cambric  is  affected  by  its  continuous  connexion  with  the  water 
beneath ;  but  the  water,  in  passing  through  the  woollen  thread,  is  cooled 
by  evaporation  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  Thermometer  itself,  and 
by  the  same  means. 

B.  X.  A.  PBOC. — VOL.  X.  3  K 
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The  difference  of  the  indications  of  the  two  Thermometers  expresses, 
numerically,  the  degree  of  atmospheric  dryness  at  the  moment  to  which 
it  refers,  and  thus  presents  a  scale  the  zero  of  which  is  saturation,  the 
maximnm  being  unascertainable. 


LI.  — Mboalithio  Reicains  nr  the  Dkpaktmbkt  of  the  Basbks  Ptss- 
KISS.    Bt  Lobd  Talbot  de  Maxahidb,  President  R.  I.  A. 

[Read  April  26,  1869.] 

BuBiiro  my  stay  at  Pan,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Yicomte  de 
YiUemarqu^,  a  distinguished  antiquary  of  Brittany,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  what  they  call  Celtic  antiquities.  He  informed  me  that 
within  a  short  distance  there  were  some  remarkable  monuments  of  this 
period — indeed,  the  only  ones  he  was  aware  of  south  of  the  province  of 
J?oitou.  We  accordingly  arranged  for  an  expedition  to  visit  them,  and 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  a  companion  General  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre,  to  whose  ready  pencil  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  sketches. 
I  regret  extremely  that  owing  to  circumstances  we  were  not  enabled  to 
give  as  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  these  monuments  as  I  could 
wish.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  I  did  not 
make  any  measurements,  relying  upon  obtaining  this  information  in 
detail  from  another  source,  in  which  I  have  been  disappointed. 

After  passing  the  picturesque  and  woody  sub-Pyrenean  region,  we 
emerged  on  the  Yal  d'Ossau  which  leads  to  £aux  Bonnes,  and  stopped 
at  Bielle.  This  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  town,  and  mosaics  of  that  period 
have  been  discovered  there. 

However,  neglecting  them,  we  left  the  beaten  road,  and  penetrated 
into  the  flanks  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  scenery  was 
very  fine,  commanding  as  we  did  the  beautiful  Yal  d'Ossau,  and  enveloped 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  Between  three  or  four  miles  firom 
Bielle,  we  got  into  the  snow,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  circular  valley, 
with  a  stream  running  down,  a  humble  chapel,  and  a  plateau  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  chestnut  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  circles  which  came  under  our  observation.  The  spot 
is  called,  in  the  dialect  of  Bedm,  Sondatu  de  lot  Hadaa^  or  Spring  of  the 
FaiHee  (see  PL  xxxi.).  In  the  month  of  May  I  understand  that  there  are 
great  festivities  among  the  peasantry,  who  dance  and  amuse  themselves 
under  the  trees.  It  is  considered  a  blessed  spot,  and  no  evil  spirit  ventures 
to  disturb  their  innocent  enjoyments.  The  spring  has  a  still  holier 
character ;  it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  its  waters 
were  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  rinderpest  when  it  first 
invaded  the  South  of  Europe,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
chapel  was  then  erected,  and  I  believe  the  patron  saint  is  considered  to 
have  exerted  a  prophylactic  influence  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late 
Peeie  bovine. 
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But  to  come  to  some  details  of  the  druidieal  drelet.  They  are  veiy 
small,  the  largest  not  measuring  above  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
There  are  a  very  considerable  number  of  them,  between  thirteen  and 
twenty.  Some  are  perfect,  others  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  stones  of 
which  they  are  formed  are  evidently  of  the  locality,  and  none  ar6  of  large 
dimensions.  They  are  very  rude,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  cutting 
or  dressing.  There  are  also  no  signs  of  inscriptions,  or  designs  of  any 
description.  We  fancied  that  we  could  trace  one,  if  not  two,  large 
circles  enclosing  the  whole ;  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  to 
any  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ground, 
which  was  covered  with  snow.  I  trust  that  some  competent  antiquary, 
with  time  at  his  disposal,  will  give  a  more  detailed  and  satisfactory 
description. 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  ascending  a  hill  of  slight  elevation,  we 
came  to  a  kind  of  terrace  overlooking  the  winding  Gave  d'Ossau.  There 
were  no  trees,  but  a  good  deal  of  gorse,  box,  and  the  other  usual  Pyrenean 
underwood.  Here,  after  a  little  investigation,  we  discovered  the 
object  of  our  search.  In  a  nearly  straight  line,  following  the  course 
of  the  terrace,  we  found  about  a  dozen  similar  circles.  They  were  of 
about  the  same  dimensions,  but  the  stones  were  rather  larger  (see  PL 
xxxii.).  It  probably  had  been  less  disturbed  than  the  other,  owing  to  the 
superstitious  dread  which  we  heard  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
respect  to  them.  They  are  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  loupganm^ 
and  no  peasant  would  venture  to  approach  them  after  dark. 

These  are  the  only  circles  which  we  heard  of;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  the  sides  of  this  extensive  chain  of  mountains  were  closely 
examined,  many  more  would  be  discovered.  The  whole  of  this  country 
doubtless  was  occupied  by  the  Iberian  race,  of  which  the  Basques  are 
the  remnant ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  any  undoubted  monuments  of  that  widespread  family  have  been 
discovered  in  the  South  of  Prance. 

On  our  return,  we  went  through  Arudy  to  Buzy,  on  the  road  to 
Oloron,  and  near  that  town  visited  a  very  interesting  cromlech,  or 
dolmen^  as  they  are  called  in  Prance.  It  is  not  a  large  one,  but 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  This  is  probal)ly  owing  to  its  having 
been  originally  buried  in  a  stone  mound.  The  tradition  is,  that  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  band  of  robbers  who  haimted  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  they,  holding  the  popular  idea  that  such 
monuments  always  contained  treasures,  took  the  pains  of  removing  the 
heap  of  stones,  when  the  cromlech,  and  I  believe  no  treasure,  appeared. 
It  is  not  often  that  archaeology  is  indebted  to  men  of  their  calling  for 
such  valuable  discoveries.  The  accompan3ring  drawings  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  Buzy  cromlech  (see  PI.  xxxiii.). 
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LII.  —  NoTtS    09    BpAVISH   AbCHjBOLOGT — ^PARTICULARLT  ITS    PbBHIB- 

TORic   RncAixs.      By  Lord   Talbot  db  MALiHiDBy  Presideiity 
B.L  A. 

[BmmI  April  26tb,  1869.] 

Spain  is  a  country  full  of  interest,  and  has  been  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. Its  riches  in  an  Agricultural,  Metallurgical,  and  Oeological 
point  of  view,  are  tolerably  well  known.  The  great  masters  of  the 
painting  schools  of  SeyiUe,  Badajoz,  Granada,  and  Valencia  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Its  sacred  edifices,  especially  the  cathedrals  of  Burgos, 
Toledo,  Cordoba,  and  Seville,  have  been  long  studied  by  the  architects 
of  all  nations.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  known  what  a  rich  mine  of 
ArchsBological  wealth  exists  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  true  that  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  cities  which  once  existed  have  long  attracted  observa- 
tion ;  the  aqueducts  of  Alcantara,  Segovia,  and  Tarragona,  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Italica,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Merida,  have  been  the  pride  of 
Spaniards.  Their  Museums  also  contain  fine  collections  of  ancient  coins, 
belonging  to  the  Iberian,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Grothic,  and  Mussulman 
periods.  There  are  but  few  local  Museums ;  those  of  Seville,  Gra- 
nada, and  Tarragona  are  the  most  remarkable  that  I  have  visited.  I 
must  also  mention  that  there  is  now  being  formed  a  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Madrid.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Archnologists  of  Spain,  El  Senor  Don  Josd  Amador  de  los 
Bios,  and  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  Roman,  Arab,  Mediaaval, 
and  prehistoric  remains.  It  has  also  a  very  large  ethnographic  col- 
lection, as  well  as  a  collection  of  ancient  Spanish  coins,  attached  to  it 

The  Academia  de  Historia,  has  a  fine  library,  and  some  Mahometan 
inscriptions,  besides  a  magnificent  silver  lanx,  called  the  Dtseo  Teodonano. 
It  was  found  at  Merida,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  Emperor  Theodosius  and 
his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  sitting  on  thrones,  with  other 
allegorical  figures,  and  an  inscription  proving  that  it  had  been  pro- 
duced in  commemoration  of  the  Quinquennahs  of  the  elder  emperor.  I 
know  of  nothing  like  it  in  any  Museum  in  Europe.  It  will  doubtless 
be  ultimately  deposited  in  the  National  Archseological  Museum. 

I  shall  not  allade  further  to  the  Moorish  antiquities,  which  are  very 
remarkable,  and  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Spain.  This  country 
possesses  several  accomplished  Arabic  scholars,  among  whom  El  Seiior 
Pasqual  de  Gayangos  is  facile  princeps. 

To  come  to  the  subject  which  I  have  principally  in  view,  Pre- 
historic ArchsBology,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  that, 
although  I  believe  out  of  Spain  little  is  known  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  contained  in  it,  at  the  present  moment  nothing  interests 
the  learned  in  that  country  so  much  as  the  late  discoveries  in  the  Swiss 
Lakes  and  the  caverns  of  the  Dordogne.  They  are  also  giving  great 
attention  to  the  study  of  Celtic  remains  in  Ireland,  Brittany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  and,  what  is  most  important,  there  are  many  intelligent 
antiquaries  who  are  busy  in  researches  through  the  different  provinces 
of  their  own  country,  and  making  excavations,  &c.     I  may  mention 
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among  the  moet  distinguished  Senores  Don  Manuel  de  Gongora  y  Mar- 
tinez, Don  Hernandez  of  Tarragona,  Don  Jose  YiUamil,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Tnbino,  and  Don  Antonio  Benavides,  the  President  of  the  Aca- 
demia  de  Historia.  Don  Manuel  de  Gongora  has  just  published  a 
very  remarkable  work  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  shall,  before 
the  conclusion  of  my  Paper,  make  a  few  extracts.  I  also  feel  bound 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Don  Francisco  Tubino,  who 
first  indicated  to  me  some  of  the  sites  where  prehistoric  remains 
were  to  be  found.  It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  Spaniards  as  very  backward  in  most  branches  of  intel- 
lectual inquiry,  it  is  the  only  country  that  I  know  of  in  which  a  respect 
for  ArchiBology  is  endeavoured  to  be  planted  in  the  rising  generation 
by  elementary  works.  I  have  brought  for  inspection  a  little  volume 
printed  at  Barcelona,  which  I  may  call  an  Archeeological  Primer,  by  Don 
Jose  de  Marjan^s,  for  the  use  of  their  national  schools.  It  is  entitled 
"  Nociones  de  Arqueologia  Espanola." 

It  appears  that  caves  used  as  human  habitations,  cromlechs,  logan 
atones,  megalithic  structures,  and  cyclopean  walls  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  Spain.  In  the  latter  I  shall  instance  the  remarkable  Iberian 
walls  of  Tarragona,  and  the  Gastello  de  Ibros,  near  Baeza.  As  to  what 
are  generally  called  Celtic  monuments,  they  seem  to  be  generally  scattered 
through  the  country,  particularly  through  the  mountains  of  Andalusia, 
the  Sierra  Morena,  the  Cantabrian  chain,  Catalonia,  and  even  Portugal. 
Bude  vases  of  pottery,  implements  of  stone,  axes,  arrow  heads,  &c.,  are 
very  common,  as  well  as  celts,  lance  heads,  palstaves  and  other  imple- 
ments of  bronze.  In  all  their  museums  there  are  some  of  them,  and  I 
have  brought  a  few  for  inspection.  In  the  Museo  Nacional  Arqueologico 
of  Madrid  there  is  a  large  collection.  There  are  also  some  very  curious 
figures,  which  certainly  belong  to  a  very  remote  period,  and  have  puzzled 
sorely  the  antiquaries  (see  PL  xxxiv.).  They  are  called  the  Torot  de  Chit- 
sando,  and  sometimes  Ifarranos.  They  are  very  rude  representations  of 
animals,  rudely  cut  out  of  granite  blocks.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to 
be  bulls ;  by  others,  bears  or  wild  boars.  They  are  called  of  Guisando 
because  they  were  first  discovered  in  a  deserted  tract  between  Avila  and 
the  Escorial,  called  Guisando.  But  there  are  several  sets  of  them.  The 
sketch  which  I  exhibit  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  some  procured  in 
a  courtyard  of  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  at  Avila. 

Celts  and  palstaves  are  of  very  common  occurrence ;  and  what  is 
most  remarkable  is  that  finding  them  with  two  loops  is  not  con- 
sidered any  unusual  occurrence.*  In  the  Armeria  real  de  Madrid 
there  are  two  fine  palstaves,  both  with  two  loops;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  north  of  Spain.  They  have  also  been  found 
in  Portugal.  I  saw  a  very  fine  one  at  Granada.  You  possess  one  in 
your  Museum,  which  I  believe  was  found  in  Ireland,  and  there  has  been 
one  found  in  Anglesey. 

*  PI.  xxxT.,  figures  1  and  2,  show  a  celt  of  this  kind  ;  fig.  3  is  another ;  fig.  4  is  a 
stone  weapon.    The  object  represented  by  fig.  1  is  from  Asturias.     See  also  p.  479. 
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I  shall  not  allude  to  the  discoyeries  made  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
as  they  have  been  so  well  described  by  Doctor  Busk  and  others.  I  may, 
however,  mention  that  they  belong  to  a  recent  geological  formation, 
and  have  been  accompanied  with  remains  of  man.  I  exhibit  a  stone 
taken  from  St.  Michael' a  Cave. 

Mr.  Evans  ('^  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society,"  vol.  vii.) 
describes  some  interesting  discoveries  in  Portugal.  The  Museum  of  the 
library  of  Evora  contains  some  interesting  arms  of  stone,  which  he  calls 
club  celts,  and  a  gouge  also  of  stone. 

Some  hatchets  of  amphibolic  green  schist  found  in  a  cromlech  at  Aloo- 
gulo,  and  a  stone  muUer  for  com  in  another  cromlech  in  the  same  locality. 

A  hatchet  found  at  Castello  de  Yid^,  Alentejo. 

In  the  cave  called  Casa  da  Maura,  near  the  village  Serra-de  £1  Be, 
there  are  two  deposits,  both  connected  with  human  remains. 

(a).  The  lower  deposit  consisted  of  flint  flakes,  a  fragment  of  a 
sort  of  lance  head  of  bone,  and  other  fragments. 

(/3).  The  upper  deposit  contained,  mixed  with  human  bones,  hatchets 
of  polished  stones,  knives,  arrow  heads,  and  other  instruments  of  flint, 
bone,  and  stagshom;  firagments  of  rude  pottery,  black,  with  white  grains 
of  sand  or  calcareous  spar,  together  with  bones  and  teeth  of  animals, 
pebbles,  flint  and  limestone  flakes ;  small  fragments  of  stone  hatchets, 
and  flat  pieces  of  schist,  with  designs  upon  them,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  amulets;  charcoal;  numerous  shells  oi Melix nemoraiii  and  as- 
persa,  and  some  pierced  valves  of  pectunculus,  much  worn ;  also  a  lance 
head  of  bronze. 

CASTILLETO  DV  OUEMAIT. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  a  low  range  of  hills, 
one  of  which  contains  a  Roman  camp,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  Seville,  is  the  noble  farm  and  country  residence  of  the  Conde 
Castillcjo  de  Guzman ;  and  in  a  vineyard  is  the  so-called  Cusva  de  la 
Fastora^  consisting  of  a  long  gallery  or  underground  passage  leading  to 
a  small  circular  chamber.  It  is  constructed  of  undressed  stones,  with- 
out any  mortar ;  the  side  walls  of  small  ones,  the  covering  stones  of 
lai^r  dimensions.  It  resembles  in  every  respect  the  Picts*  houses  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  might  be  said  to  be  a  miniature  New  Grange. 
There  are  at  two  intervals  large  stones  for  the  support  of  jambs  of 
a  doorway.  The  length  of  the  gallery  is  twenty-seven  metres,  about 
eighty-eight  feet.  It  is  barely  three  feet  wide,  and  its  greatest  height  not 
above  six  feet.  The  doorways  are  situated,  the  front  at  about  thirty-six 
feet  frt>m  the  entrance ;  the  second,  at  about  fifty-two  feet  fruther,  dose 
to  the  entrance  of  the  circular  chamber.  This  room  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  consisting  of  two  distinct  bands  of  masonry,  the  lower  one 
of  small  stones,  the  upper  of  large  overlapping  stones,  which  cover  it  in. 
Don  Francisco  Tubino,  to  whom  Spanish  Archaeology  owes  so  much, 
and  who  first  called  my  attention  to  it,  in  his  luminous  report  on  this 
discovery,  mentions  that  he  observed  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
in  the  circular  chamber  groups  of  fossil  shells  of  the  oyster  kind. 
Signer  Professor  Villanova  pronounces  them  to  be  the  Osirea  sacellus 
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or  eaudaia  of  the  miocene  foimation.    I  cannot  saj  that  I  observed 
any. 

CmSTA  PE  IfEKOAL. 

This  remarkable  monument  is  situated  in  the  in^mediate  Ticinity  of 
the  ancient  City  of  Antequera,  in  the  Province  of  Malaga. 

I  shall  not  dilate  on  the  many  objects  of  interest  wUch  this  pictu- 
resque town  still  affords,  although  its  magnificent  collection  of  Moorish 
armour  was  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  during  the  French  occupation. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  a  Homan  town,  and  is  full  of  Eoman  in- 
scriptions, &c. 

The  eueva  has  been  known  for  a  considerable  time,  but  has  not  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries.  In  1847,  Don  Bafael  Mitjona 
published  an  essay  upon  it,  with  some  illustrations,  which  I  have 
borrowed  for  the  present  occasion.  I  have  also  given  his  measurements ; 
but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  his  theories,  or  discuss  the  question 
whether  we  owe  this  monument  to  the  Celts  or  the  Tarduli. 

It  is  covered  with  a  small  mound ;  but  the  ground  has  been  so 
much  cleared  away,  that  not  only  is  the  entrance  easily  accessible,  but 
ample  light  has  been  admitted.  It  is  very  grand  and  imposing.  I 
believe  there  are  similar  monuments  in  Brittany  and  Touraine ;  but  I 
have  not  had  yet  the  advantage  of  visiting  them. 

It  extends  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  is  at  the  east ;  in 
length  it  is  eighty-six  and  a  half  Spanish  feet,  and  the  greatest  width  is 
twenty-two  feet ;  the  height  is  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  feet  These 
are  Spanish  feet ;  but  the  difference  between  an  English  and  a  Spanish 
foot  is  insigniffcant.* 

The  immense  size  of  the  stones  is  its  most  important  feature.  The 
side  walls  are  more  than  three  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  ten  stones  on 
each  side,  and  one  stone  closes  it  at  the  end.  It  is  covered  in  by  five 
colossal  slabs,  which  are  partly  supported  by  the  lateral  walla,  and 
partly  by  three  great  pillars.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
covering  stones,  in  the  order  as  we  enter  the  apartment : — 


Width. 

Length. 

ThickneM. 

Cable  Feet. 

1. 

16  Ft. 

18  Ft. 

4  Ft. 

1,152 

2. 

144 

21 

4 

1,218 

3. 

12| 

26 

4 

1,300 

4. 

16 

27 

4i 

1,944 

5. 

23 

27 

4 

2,794 

The  stone  is  a  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  no  appear- 
ance of  regular  dressing,  nor  is  there  any  mortar  used.  On  one  of  the 
Btonee  near  the  entrance  I  noticed  three  crosses  in  this  form : — 


*tf 


*  Fig.  1,  PI.  xxxvi.,  is  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  this  cave;  fig.  2  is  a  section,  aud 
fig.  3  a  ground  plan  of  it.     PI.  xxxvii.  represents  the  interior  of  the  cave. 

* 
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DILAR. 


A  hunter,  sporting  at  a  place  called  Dilar,  abont  two  Spanish 
leagues  from  Granada,  seventeen  years  ago,  on  the  verge  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  came  on  some  tumuli ;  one  of  them  was  resorted  to  by  rabbits, 
and,  on  attempting  to  dislodge  them,  he  discovered  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber. This  discovery  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  mine.  A  company  was 
formed ;  the  whole  tumulus  was  excavated,  and  what  stones  were  not 
useful  to  an  adjoining  manufactory  of  baize  were  destroyed.  Fortu- 
nately an  artist  of  the  name  of  Don  Martino  Rico  appreciated  their 
value,  and  made  a  sketch  of  their  original  state. 

I  visited  the  spot  some  months  since;  and  I  regret  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  large  stones,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  entranoe, 
there  is  nothing  remaining  in  situ  (see  PI.  xzzviii.).  Their  dimensionB 
are — height,  245  inches,  and  their  front  width  is  317  inches.  There  is 
an  opening  in  the  door  of  195  inches.  I  also  saw  the  stones  which  had 
been  removed  from  thence,  which  have  been  used  for  flagging  at  the 
manufactory  of  Don  Pedro  Rog^s.    Their  dimensions  are — 

Inches.  Inches. 

1.  242  length,  by  131  breadth. 

2.  262       „  124       „ 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  unfortunate  tumulus  there  are 
two  other  tumuli,  which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  I  trust  are 
reserved  for  investigation  in  less  troublous  times. 

Having  exhausted  the  more  remarkable  monuments  which  I  have 
visited,  I  shall  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  a  remarkable  work  of 
Serior  Don  Manuel  de  Gongora  y  Martinez,  entitled  **  Antiqiiedades 
Prehistoricos  de  Andalucia." 

.  Cave  of  Albunol,  near  Motril,  in  the  Province  of  Granada,  vulgarly 
called  Cueva  de  lo»  Mureieloffoif  or  Baft  Care. 

It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  ravine,  which  is  approached  by 
a  steep  path  (see  PL  xxxix.  A,  fig.  1).     It  is  limestone  rock. 

In  this  cave  there  were  found  at  letter  (B.)  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  (PI.  xxxix.),  three  skeletons.  The  skull  of  one  had  a  diadem 
of  pure  gold  (fig.  2,  PI.  xxxix.)  of  twenty-four  carats,  weighing  twenty- 
five  adaxmas,  about  one  drachm,  and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  sixty 
dollars. 

At  0.  (PL  xxxix.)  three  more  skeletons,  the  skull  of  one  stuck  be- 
tween two  large  stones,  and  beside  it  a  cap  of  esparto,  with  fresh  marks 
on  it,  apparency  of  blood. 

At  D.  (PL  xxxix.)  twelve  skeleton  bodies  were  discovered,  surround- 
ing the  body  of  a  female,  admirably  preserved,  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
skLi,  open  on  the  left  side,  and  kept  together  in  the  middle  by  two 
straps  interlaced.  It  had  a  necklace  of  esparto,  from  whose  rings  hung 
marine  shells,  except  the  central  one,  which  had  a  boar's  tusk  fashioned 
at  the  extremity,  ear-rings  of  a  black  stone,  without  any  opening,  and 
probably  fixed  by  a  ring. 
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The  skeleton  of  the  diadem  was  clothed  in  a  fine  short  tunic  of 
esparto,  the  others  in  a  like  though  of  somewhat  coarser  material, 
caps  of  the  same,  some  with  the  cone  folded  hack,  others  of  a  semi- 
circular form ;  sandals  of  esparto,  some  of  them  elaborately  worked. 
Close  to  the  skeletons  there  were  flint  knives,  hatchets,  and  other 
instruments,  arrows,  with  flint  points,  fijced  to  rough  sticks,  with 
a  very  tenacious  bitumen ;  rude  but  sharp  arms  of  silex,  some  of  them 
kept  in  purses  of  esparto ;  vessels  of  clay ;  a  large  piece  of  skin ;  very 
thick  knives,  and  pickaxes  of  bone;  spoons  of  wood,  with  a  large  low 
bowl,  with  very  short  handles,  and  a  hole  for  suspension. 

At  E.,  PI.  xxxix,  upwards  of  fifty  bodies,  all  with  sandals,  and 
dresses  of  esparto,  arms  of  stone,  and  a  bone  polisher. 

Bach  of  the  three  skeletons  at  C.  had  a  basket  of  esparto,  varying 
in  size  from  six  to  fifteen  inches,  two  of  them  full  of  a  kind  of  black 
arenaceous  earth,  probably  food  carbonized  by  time,  and  a  variety  of 
small  baskets,  with  locks  of  hair,  flowers,  poppyheads,  and  univalv- 
shells.  The  skeletons  were  covered  with  flesh,  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mummies,  and  the  dresses  and  baskets  retained  their  original 
colours. 

These  vases  were  very  rude,  but  some  of  them  with  ornamental  bor- 
ders. They  had  spouts,  handles,  &c.,  some  of  them  were  sun-dried, 
others  baked. 

This  cave  was  discovered  in  1831 ;  but  was  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of  by  miners,  who  turned  everything  topsy-turvy  in  search  of 
metals ;  and,  not  finding  any,  they  did  much  damage  by  their  careless 
manner  of  scraping  off  the  saltpetre  which  had  accumulated  on  the  walls 
of  the  cavern.  However,  Seiior  Don  Gongora  succeeded  in  securing 
specimens  of  aU  the  objects  discovered,  mostly  on  the  spot. 

The  gold  diadem  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Condr^s  de  Unzor. 

In  the  same  work  there  is  description  of  some  very  remarkable 
cromlechs  in  the  Canada  de  Hoyon,  between  Granada  and  Alcala  la  real. 

See  particularly  Dohnen  del  Hoy  on. 

,,  Dolmen  del  Herradero. 

„  Dolmen  de  la  Canada  del  Herradero. 

I  beg  also  to  call  public  attention  to  the  following  monuments,  also 
illustrated  in  the  same  valuable  work  : — 

Four  Dolmens  at  Mugadar  del  Conejo. 

Dolmen  de  las  JSriales^  near  which  were  found  arms  of  bronze,  and 
clay  vessels. 

Dohnen  de  la  euesta  de  los  Chaparros, 

Three  Dolmens  of  El  Hoy  o  de  las  Cuevas  del  Congrieh  In  one  of  these 
there  was  found  an  arrow  head,  with  three  points,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  sketch,  PL  xxxv.,  fig.  4.  I  have  also  given  a  sketch  of  a  copper 
axe  head,  with  two  rings,  found  in  the  Sierra  de  Baza,  PL  xxxv.,  fig.  3. 

R.  I.  A.  PBOC. VOL.  X.  3  s 
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CUETA  DEL  GATO. 


Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Bonda,  hy  the  lower  road  to 
Oibraltar,  in  the  beautiful  Yal  de  Angostura,  is  a  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tains which  form  its  northern  boundary,  through  which  there  rushes  a 
brawUng  stream  to  join  the  river  below.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  a 
luxurious  brushwood,  and  the  most  gorgeous  wild  plants. 

Just  below  its  opening  there  is  a  small  cave,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  shepherds  of  the  district  This,  probably,  was  the 
abode  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes  which  peopled  this  country  in  prime- 
val times.  I  exhibit  a  stone  celt  which  was  found  there  by  a  Mend 
of  mine  the  same  day  that  I  visited  it. 


LIII. — On  an  Aoreembnt,  in  Irish,  bbtwebn  Gerald,  Ninth  Easi. 

OF  ElLDARS,  AND   THE  MaC  RaNNALLS  ;   EXECUTED   AT  MaTNOOTH,  NO- 
VEMBER  5,    1530,    AND   SEALED  WITH    THE   SeAL  OF  THE   CoLLSOE   OF 

Matnooth.     By  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D. 

[Read  May  24,  1869.] 

Among  the  grounds  upon  which  the  aathenticity  of  a  historical  docu- 
ment may  be  impeached,  there  is  none  so  formidable  as  the  suspicion 
of  ah  anachronism.  Had  the  ancient  and  highly  interesting  in- 
strument which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  this  evening  to  the  con« 
sideration  of  the  Academy  chanced  to  remain  unnoticed  for  four  or 
five  centuries  longer,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  its  genuineness 
might  come  to  be  called  into  question  on  the  ground  of  a  palpable  misdate. 
The  College  of  Maynooth  has  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion during  the  present  century,  and  the  date  and  circumstances  of  its 
origin  have  been  so  frequently  discussed,  that  few  facts  in  the  modem 
history  of  our  country  are  more  firmly  established  and  more  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  than  that  of  its  foundation  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 795.  So 
entirely  have  the  many  controversies  regarding  Maynooth  College,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  occupied  the  public  mind  with  the  existing  institution, 
as  to  shut  out,  not  merely  the  memory,  but  even  the  idea  of  another  ear- 
lier foundation  of  the  same  name.  And  thus  it  may  readily  be  believed 
that  a  future  antiquarian  of,  perhaps,  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
century,  to  whose  judgment  the  alleged  agreement  between  the  Mac 
Bannall*  and  the  Earl  of  Eildare,in  1530, might  be  submitted,  would, 
on  discovering  that  this  document  purported  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  at  once  pronounce  it  to  be  an  unskilful 
forgery,  that  College  not  having  been  founded  till  nearly  three  hundred 
years  after  the  professed  date  of  the  agreement. 


*  The  Irish  orthography  of  the  name  is  Magradhnaill  ;  bat  I  have  thought  it  con- 
venient, except  in  the  Irish  Deed  and  the  translation  of  it,  to  follow  the  generally 
received  spelling — Mac  Ran  nail. 
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It  ifl  hardly  necessary  for  me,  nevertheless,  to  say  that  this  conclusion 
would  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  deed,  as  well  as  the  attestation,  is 
undoubtedly  genuine.  By  a  somewhat  remarkable  historical  coinci- 
dence, the  Maynooth  College  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much  for 
the  past  serenty-fiye  years,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  but  more  short- 
lived institution  of  the  same  name,  the  latter,  however,  being  dedicated, 
not  to  St.  Patrick,  but  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  College  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Maynooth  was  established, 
in  pursuance  of  the  disposition  of  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
assigned  the  manor  of  Eathbeggan  and  the  lands  of  Kiltele  and  Carbres- 
town,  in  Meath,  for  its  endowment,  by  his  son  Gerald,  the  ninth  £arL 
This  nobleman,  having  in  1518  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  built  the  College  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  Castle  of 
Maynooth ;  and  appointed  and  endowed  a  master,  five  fellows,  priests, 
two  clerks,  and  three  boys,  with  the  obligation  of  offering  prayers  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and 
their  family,  while  living,  and  for  the  eternal  repose  of  their  souls 
after  death.  The  nomination  of  the  master,  sub-master,  and  boys,  was 
reserved  to  the  Earl,  with  the  condition  of  the  master's  and  sub-master's 
receiving  institution  from  the  Archbishop.  The  roll  of  fellows  was  to 
be  filled  up  by  election,  in  which  the  master  should  enjoy  a  double 
vote.  All  these  ordinances  received  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  were  confirmed  by  Eoyal  letters  patent,  dated  October  12,  1518  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  illustration  of  the  Mac  Rannall  Deed,  that 
the  collegiate  body  was,  by  virtue  of  these  letters,  constituted  a  cor- 
poration, with  the  privilege  of  a  common  seal 

I  shall  not  trace  further  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  College, 
which  the  Earl  subsequently  endowed  more  amply,  rebuilding  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  used,  as  its  chapel,  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  castle  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  which,  having  been  more  than  once  rebuilt  since  that 
time,  is  at  present  the  parish  church  of  Maynooth.  1  shall  only  add 
that,  although  the  College  shared  the  fate  of  other  religious  houses  in 
1538,  and  was  formally  surrendered  to  the  Crown  by  the  provost  in 
October  and  January,  1540-1,*  yet  it  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its 
new  privileges  in  1530,  the  date  of  the  agreement  with  which  1  am  now 
concerned.  Unhappily,  the  College  seal,  originally  affixed  to  the  deed, 
has  disappeared,  although  the  slip  of  parchment  by  which  it  was 
attached  still  remains  ,*  and  1  have  sought  in  vain,  in  every  other  quarter 
which  seemed  to  afford  any  promise,  for  another  impression  of  an  original 
which,  for  the  modem  College  as  well  as  for  the  representatives  of  the 
noble  founder  of  St.  Mary's,  would  possess  the  very  highest  interest 

Independently,  however,  of  its  relation  to  the  College  of  St.  Mary 
of  Maynooth,  the  deed — which,  through  the  kind  permission  of  the 
noble  owner,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before 

*  An  accoant  of  the  property  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  la  given  in  Queen  EDsa- 
beth's  Rent- Roll  (1553),  the  whole  being  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Sea 
Maaon'a  "  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,"  p.  62. 
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the  meeting — possessefl  a  Tery  great  historical  interest.  Owing  to  a 
Tariety  of  causes,  among  which  a  chief  place  is  assigned  by  Hardiman* 
to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  English  grantors  of  land  in  Ireland  to  destroy 
all  evidence  of  previous  right  and  possession  on  the  part  of  natlTes, 
the  number  of  deeds,  covenants,  assignments,  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments, in  the  Irish  language,  is  exceedingly  small.  In  the  learned  Essay 
on  the  subject  read  by  him  before  the  Academy,  and  published  in  its 
"Transactions,*'  he  was  able  to  refer  to  but  thirty-nine  such  instruments, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  relating  to  the  territory  of  Thomond  or  North  Mon- 
ster ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  since  Hordiman's  time  the  additions  to  this 
class  of  documents  have  been  very  considerable.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  its  language,  therefore,  would  give  to  the  Agreement  now  before  me 
a  certain  amount  of  interest.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  possesses  for  its 
own  sake  an  interest  entirely  independent,  and,  I  may  almost  venture  to 
say,  unique.  Not  one  of  Hardi man's  deeds,  although  they  present  a  great 
similarity  of  form  and  language,  at  all  resemble  it  in  purport  or  in  tenor. 
As  the  original  contains  many  contractions,  I  have  had  a  literal  tran- 
script of  it  made,  which,  together  with  a  translation,  is  here  subjoined. 

18  h-e  fo  cuT^poft  Qjup  beinciup  aca  ecip  5^?^^^  ^^c  5®<*r- 
ailc  lapla  cilli-t>apa  agup  TTlaspaOnaiU,  .i.  peolim  mac 
Concobaip  mic  TTlupfcaft,  agup  TT1aelpuat>Tia6  mac  Gojain  mic 
Uilliaim,  asup  Ip  mic  bpiain  mic  Uaicne,  ajup  Semap  mac 
maelpuat)na6  mic  pepgail,  t»o  cet)  ajup  t)0  coil  a  ceile  ajup 
maice  cloin  Tnailea6lain  50  h-imlon  .1.  pcillinj  ap  an  cap- 
cun  ina  puil  cm  05  h-Ua  Ruaipc  agup  ac  TTlaspabnaill 
t)on  lapla  5a6a  bliaOna  agup  a  fc  ^ata  Samna,  t>o  cinn  a 
copanca  ma  copaio  aip  5a6  aen  Oa  m-biaio  pa  cuma6t>aib 
an  lapla.  Slana  t)o  asup  mmna  na  h-eclaipe  aip  TTlaspaOnaiU 
agup  aip  na  bainib  maiti  pm  pa  comall  bon  lapla.  5^^^^<3b 
agup  pipmne  in  lapla  pip  pin  00  comall  t)oib-pen.  Ip  lac  na 
piaona  t)0  bi  t)0  lacaip  in  cunnapca  pin  .1.  m  c-lapl<i  pein 
agup  Uilliam  bailip  agup  Semap  boaip  agup  Uilliam  t)iuit>  ajup 
Concobop  mac  Culpuaib.  Na  Oame  mai6e  a  Oubpamap  pemainn 
t)o  eacoaij  m  cufipab  pm  agup  TTlailm  05  mac  TTlailm  h-i 
TMailconaipe  bo  pspib  h-e  ina  piabnupe  pein  m  cuicet) 
la  x>o  mf  Nouimbep  a  maj  Nuabac.  In  c-o6cmat)  cine  liannpi 
pa  pi  Sacpan  m  mbait>  pm,  Qnnd  Dommi  TTlillepimo  cuin- 
5encepim6  ^qiigepimd.  Ni  poibe  p6la  05  TTlaspabnaiU  agup 
t)0  opoaij  p6  p6la  Coldipoe  TTluig  Nuabab  ap  m  t)emnciup-po. 
Cpt  mope  bo  pein  05  in  lapla  ap  m  ouine  ap  a  m-biaib  pia6a 
bacpap  sell  bon  maep,  .1.  Concobap  mac  CulpuaiO.  Q 
Lech  pm  05  TTlajpabnaill  agup  05  na  Oamib  maici  bo  pmne  m 
cunnpab-pa,  agup  a  Lee  eli  05  m  lapla-f 


♦  **  Ancient  Irish  Deeds,"  p.  8. 

f  By  the  kind  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Lei nster,  &  lithographed  fac-simlle 
of  the  Deed,  after  an  exact  and  beautiful  copy  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Mr. 
O'Longan,  accompanies  the  present  paper.     See  PI.  xt 
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''This  is  the  covenant  and  indenture  that  is  between  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Magradhnaill  [Mac  Bannall] — namely, 
Phelim  Mac  Conoobhair  Mac  Mnrchadh,  and  Maelruana  Mac  Owen  Mao 
William,  and  Ir  Mac  Brian  Mao  Owny,  and  James  Mac  Maelmana  Mao 
Fearghal,  by  will  and  consent  of  each  of  them  and  of  the  chief  men  of 
clan  Melachlain,  collectiyely :  to  wit  that  a  shilling  for  every  quarter  of 
land  which  belongs  [pays  rent]  to  O'Buark  or  Magradhnaill  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Earl  every  year  and  every  All  Hallows  in  consideration  of 
the  Earl's  defending  and  assisting  them  against  all  men  subject  to  his 
authority.  The  faith  of  God  and  the  oaths  of  the  Church  are  sworn  by 
Magradhnaill  and  the  aforesaid  chief  men  in  pledge  of  fulfilment  to 
the  EarL  The  promise  and  troth  of  the  Earl,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
plighted  to  them  for  his  fulfilment  thereof.  The  witnesses  present 
at  the  agreement  were  the  Earl  himself,  and  William  Walsh,  and  James 
Boyce,  and  William  Tuite,  and  Concobhair  Mac  Culruadh.  It  was  the 
aforesaid  chief  men  who  dictated  the  agreement,  and  MaUin-oge  Mao 
Mailin  O'Mailconery,  wrote  it  in  their  presence,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month  of  November,  at  Maynooth.  The  eighth  King  Henry  was  King  of 
England  that  year,  Anno  Domini  1530.  Magr'idhnaill  had  no  seal,  and 
he  ordered  the  Seal  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  to  be  affixed  to  this 
indenture.  The  Earl  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  three  marks  any  one 
who  is  indebted  who  shall  refuse  a  pledge  to  the  steward,  to  wit 
Concobhair  Mac  Culruadh:  one-half  to  Magradhnaill  and  the  chief  men 
who  made  this  covenant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  EarL'' 

The  agreement  herein  set  forth  has  no  parallel  among  Hardiman's 
Irish  Deeds.  In  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most 
modem,  the  parties  are  exclusively  native  Irish,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  relate  altogether  to  property — deeds  of  sale,  mortgages,  wills, 
marriage  contracts.  But  the  Mac  Eannall  Deed  possesses,  in  addition, 
an  important  political  and  social  character.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
formal  agreement  between  the  Earl  Gerald  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
other  the  native  Irish  sept  Mac  B^nnall,  represented  by  Felim  Mao 
Connor  Mac  Murchadh,  by  Mulrony  Mac  Owen  Mac  William,  by  Ir  Mac 
Brian  Mac  Antony  (Ownie),  and  by  James  Mac  Mulrony  Mac  Eearghal, 
on  their  own  part  and  that  of  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Melachlain ;  to  the  effect 
that  they  shall  pay  to  the  Earl,  yearly  at  All  Hallowe'en,  the  sum  of  a 
shilling  per  carucate  [quarter]  for  all  the  land  that  owes  rent  or  chieMe 
to  O'Ruark  or  Mac  Rannall ;  the  Earl  on  his  part  guaranteeing  to  them,  in 
consideration  thereof,  protection  and  defence  against  all  his  own  retainers 
and  dependents.  It  concludes  with  a  clause  of  distress,  imposing  a 
forfeit,  in  case  of  rescue,  of  three  marks,  one-half  to  go  to  the  Earl  and 
the  other  to  Mac  Eannall. 

Of  the  many  topics  which  this  ancient  instrument  suggests,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  two^First,  the  persons  named  or  referred  to  in  the 
deed ;  and,  secondly,  the  relations  between  the  native  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  traces,  which  the  agreement  appears  to  indicate  as  existing 
at  this  period. 

Among  the  parties  named  in  the  document  the  only  personage  his- 
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torically  notable  Ib  the  Earl  himBelf,  Gerald,  ninth  of  that  ancient  line. 
HiB  character  and  history,  his  adventaroas  career  and  melancholy  end, 
are  too  familiar  to  readers  of  Irish  history  to  require  any  notice  at  my 
bands ;  bat  I  may  mention  that  the  existence  of  sach  relations  between 
the  Oeraldines  and  a  remote  western  sept,  like  that  of  Mac  Rannall,  as 
this  agreement  discloses,  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
ninth  Earl  Gerald,  and  may  most  probably  be  traced  to  an  expedition 
of  his  father,  Gerald,  eighth  Earl,  into  Gonnanght  in  1499,  in  which 
he  reduced  seyeral  castles,  and  overran  part  of  ti^e  territory  of  the  Mac 
Bannall,  although  no  special  mention  is  made  of  that  sept  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  rising  which  occasioned  this  expedition.  The  Mac  Bannalls 
were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  OTerralls,  and  their  possessions  lay 
in  the  ancient  territory  of  Conmaicne,  in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim, 
but  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  Muintir  Eolus,  the  district  lying  between 
Slieye-an-Iarain  and  Slieve  Garbry,  and  coinciding  with  the  modem 
baronies  of  Leitrim,  Mohill,  and  Garrigallen.  O'Dugan,  in  his  well- 
known  genealogical  poem,  refers  to  the  seat  of  the  Mao  BannaUs  in 
terms  of  high  admiration : — 

TTlaspaftTiaill  clumceap  anoif 
.    Qip  muinceap  aluinn  Coluif . 

'*  Magradhnaill  ia  now  heard 
Oyer  the  delightful  Muintir  Eoliis."* 

Like  most  of  the  Irish  septs,  the  Mac  Bannalls  were  divided  into 
several  clans — as  Clan  Melachlain  Mao  Rannall,  and  Clan  Maelruana 
Mac  EAnnall,  both  which  are  named  by  the  Four  Masters  in  the  entries 
under  1485.  The  former  is  specially  represented  in  this  agreement,  and 
must  have  been  of  considerable  pretensions  in  the  sept,  since  I  And  that 
in  1468,  on  the  death  of  Cathal  Roe,  the  "  full  chief  [*  lancaoipea6'] 
the  clansmen  of  Melachlain  Mac  Bannall  were  strong  enough  to  set  up 
a  chief  of  their  own  choosing  in  opposition  to  Teige,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  chieftain.f  I  have  searched  in  vain,  however,  not  alone  in 
the  Four  Masters  and  in  the  several  Calendars  of  Irish  State  Papers  of 
the  period,  but  also  in  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Bannall  in  the  Ulster  Office,  J 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  for  the  names 
of  any  of  the  four  parties  to  the  agreement  on  the  Mac  Bannall  side ;  but 
that  some  friendly  interchange  of  good  offices  subsisted  between  the 
Earl  and  the  individuals  of  the  sept,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  chaplain  sent  to  Borne,  in  1534,  by  Lord  Offaly  to  beg  abso- 
lution for  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen,  was  Cahir  Mac  BannalL§ 
The  name  in  this  form  began  to  be  disused  at  an  early  date.  A  BoU 
of  22  and  23  Henry  VIII.,  dated  October  9, 1531,  already  recognises  the 
change  to  the  English  form,  Beynolds,  and  authorizes  ''  Charles  Bey- 
nolds,  otherwise  Magraghnell,  bachelor  of  laws"  (manifestly  the  chaplain 


*  O'Connellan's  ••  Four  Masters,"  p.  607,  note, 
f  "AnnalV'A.  D.  1468. 
X  "  Pedip:ree«,"  vol.  I.,  p.  81,  and  following. 
§  Lord  Rildare'8  '*  Earls  of  Kildare,"  p.  136. 
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just  referred  to),  to  lire  free  from  all  Irish  service,  and  to  enjoy  the 
English  laws.*  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  among  the  forty>one 
Mac's  and  twenty-six  0*8,  who,  on  October  5,  1585,  surrendered  their 
Irish  names  and  customs  of  inheritance  to  Sir  Richard  Bingham  and 
the  Commissioners,  the  * '  Mac  Granils' '  are  enumerated.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  surrender,  however,  we  find  them  figuring  among  the  Irish 
force  which  opposed  Bingham  several  years  later,  in  1590.  And, 
nearly  forty  years  later,  in  1629,  among  the  grants  of  lands  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  by  Charles  I.,  seven  distinct  grants  were  made  under  the 
old  name  to  Connor  Mac  Murragh  Mac  GranneU,  Tirlagh  Mac  Grannell, 
and  five  others,  while  but  a  single  roll  confains  the  English  name  of  Rey- 
nolds— that  containing  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  barony  of  Mohill,  to 
*'  Humfry  Reynolds,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever/'f  Still  the  change, 
if  slow,  has  been  complete.  The  English  name  Reynolds  has  long  entirely 
displaced  the  Irish  patronymic,  even  in  its  hereditary  seat ;  and  the  well- 
known  George  Nugent  Reynolds,  of  Letterfian,  in  Lei  trim,  a  notable  local 
celebrity  in  the  last  generation  as  a  wit  and  poet,  whose  name  attracted 
considerable  notice  some  years  since  on  account  of  a  claim  made  on  his 
behalf  to  the  authorship  of  the  *^  Exile  of  Erin,"  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Mac  Rannalls  of  Muintir  Eolus. 

Of  the  parties  to  the  covenant  named  on  the  side  of  the  Earl  I  am 
only  able  to  recognise  by  independent  notices  two — William  Walsh, 
who,  as  appears  from  another  deed  cited  by  Lord  Kildare  in  his 
''Earls  of  Kildare,** J  was  the  Earl's  standard  bearer,§  and  father  of 
Silken  Thomas's  devoted  follower,  Robert  Walsh,  who  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  infant  heir  after  the  arrest  of  Silken  Thomas  and  his 
uncles,  and  whose  name,  together  with  those  of  his  brother.  Prior  Walsh, 
and  the  Cahil  Mac  Rannall,  already  referred  to,  is  included  in  the  Act 
of  Attainder ;  and  James  Boyce,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  May- 
nooth,||  of  whom  an  interesting  letter  is  preserved  by  the  Marquis 
of  Kildare  in  his'' Earls  of  Kildare,"  and  whose  pithy  exclamation  on 
occasion  of  the  retribution  which  awaited  the  treason  of  Parese,  the 
betrayer  of  Maynooth  Castle  to  the  Deputy,  during  the  absence  of  Silken 
Thomas,  was,  as  I  am  reminded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  original 
of  the  long  proverbial,  and  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  saying,  " '  Too 
late,*  says  Boyce."  Concobhair  Mac  Culruadh  was,  as  appears  from 
the  document  itself,  the  Earl's  steward  or  bailiff. 

But  the  chief  interest  involved  in  this  curious  document  lies  in  the 
light  which  it  appears  to  throw  on  the  social  and  military  condition  of 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  Irish  districts  of  the  kingdom,  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  For  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
covenant  with  the  Mac  Rannall  sept,  although  now  an  exceptional  and 
perhaps  unique  instrument,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  class,  and  as 
the  representative  of  a  system  which  prevailed  at  the  time  over  a  large 

•  MofTin*8  *'  Calendan  of  Irish  Rolls,  Henry  YIII./'  p.  2. 

t  Morriii*8  "  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Charles  I.,"  pp.  441-2.         %  P- 1^^- 

§  ''  The  Castle  of  Biaynooth,"  pp.  13-4,  quoting  Holingshed's  <*  Chronicle,"  1570. 

II  Lord  Kildare's  **  Earls  of  KUdare,"*  p.  146. 
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part  of  the  kingdom  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  late  lamented 
Mr.  Herbert  Hore,  with  rare  appreciation  of  the  true  yalue  for  the  real 
purposes  of  history  of  many  minute  historical  memorials,  which  to 
others  have  little  more  than  a  personal  or  genealogical,  or  at  beet  an 
antiquarian  interest,  was  at  much  pains  to  publish  in  the  "  Xilkenny 
ArchadologicalJoumal"  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  Eental  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  historical  importance  of  many  of  the  seemingly 
smallest  details  of  which  he  fully  recognised. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  this  Rental.  It  was  begun  in  1518 ;  but  it  comes  down  as 
far  as  1564  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  in  it,  on  August  15th,  1562,  not 
only  an  entry  of  the  very  payment  from  the  Mac  Rannalls,  which  is 
covenanted  in  the  Agreement  now  before  us,  but  also  in  the  very  same 
folio,  corresponding  entries  for  the  territory  of  "  Brene  Iroryke,"  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  is  included  in  the  terms  of  this  Covenant. 

But  the  Mao  Rannall  and  O^Ruark  payments  are  only  Bpecimens  of 
a  host  of  similar  tributary  payments,  filling  a  large  number  of  folios  in 
the  Rental.  The  system  of  which  they  form  a  part,  although  its  exis- 
tence will  be  understood  without  difficulty  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  YIII.,  appears  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  commonly  received  representations  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  according  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  was  strictly  circumscribed  within  the  shrunken  limits  of  the 
Pale,  and  the  Border  English  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
against  the  steady  advances  and  constantly  recurring  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  native  population. 

**  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Pale,"  says  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
popular  English  writers  on  Ireland  under  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Froude,* 
who  describes  as  **  a  narrow  strip  some  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad" 
the  Pale  of  this  period, f  "  the  Common  Law  of  England  was  of  no  au- 
thority ;  the  King's  writ  was  but  a  strip  of  parchment ;  and  the  country 
was  parcelled  among  a  set  of  independent  chiefs,  who  acknowledged 
no  sovereignty  but  that  of  strength,  and  levied  tribute  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Pale  as  a  reward  for  a  nominal  protection  of  their  rights, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  abstaining  from  the  plunder  of  their  farms." 
In  a  word,  the  relations  of  the  border  English  Palemen  to  their  Celtic 
neighbours  outside  the  Pale,  are  popularly  considered  to  have  been  some- 
what like  what  Scott,  in  **  Rob  Roy,"  describes  as  thecondition  of  the  low- 
land proprietors  in  their  unpleasant  proximity  to  the  lawless  Highland 
clans,  from  whom  they  obtained  a  precarious  security  solely  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  well-known  and  most  distasteful  impost  of  Black  Mail. 
Such  an  impost,  undoubtedly,  was  levied  off  their  Saxon  neighbours 
by  many  of  the  northern  chiefs.  Even  after  the  date  of  the  Deed 
which  is  before  us,  complaints  are  found  in  the  reports  sent  to  the 
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Kingfirom  Ireland,  that  O'Neill  was  *  calling  for  his  Black  Bent  inMeath, 
and  Mac  Murroogh  and  0*Carroll  in  Wexford  and  Tipperary  ;'*  and 
among  the  abases  set  forth  for  reformation,  one  of  the  foremost  is  "  the 
black  rentes  and  tributes  by  Irishmen  obteyned  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
ject8.'f  That  the  same  practice  was  still  pursued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  inferred  from  another  proclamation  of  Council ;  and  it  was  re- 
newed, though  on  a  less  regular  footing,  by  the  O'Hanlons  and  others, 
daring  what  is  known  as  the  '  Tory  War  in  Ulster'  after  the  Restoration. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  this  Mac  Rannall  covenant 
would  be  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  exhibit  a  Sassenagh  Earl  (if,  in- 
deed, Kildare,  the  Sihemia  Sihemior,  may  be  so  called)  in  the  character 
of  a  levier  of  Black  Mail  from  the  Irish,  as  the  price  of  protection  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  Earl's  own  people.  And,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  this  exaction  from  the  Mac  Rannall  was  due  to  some  special  and  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  it  might  easily  be  shown,  if  time  permitted,  by 
an  examination  of  the  so-styled  ''  Duties  upon  Irishmen"  in  the  Rental 
Book  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  that  the  same  or  similar  tributary  relations 
were  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  purely  Irish  territory ; — a  vast 
number  of  other  Irish  names — as  the  Mac  Murroghs,  around  Mount 
Leinster ;  the  O'Hanlons  in  Forth ;  the  0*  Byrnes  in  Idrone ;  the  O'Tooles 
in  Imail;  the  0*  Mores  in  Leix;  the  Mac  Gilpatricks  in  Ossory;  the 
O'Dones  in  Iregan ;  the  O'Dempseys  in  Glanmalira ;  the  O'Connors  in 
OfEaly ;  the  O'Molloys  in  Eglish ;  the  Mac  G^oghegans  in  Kinalea ;  the 
O'Melaghlins  in  Clancolman;  the  Shynnachs  (Sionnach)  in  Muintir 
Tagane  (Eilconry) ;  the  Magauleys  in  Cabry ;  the  0' Brians  *in  Brawny ; 
the  O'Ferralls  in  Anally ;  the  O'Reillys  in  Brenny ;  the  Mac  Mahons  in 
Oriel ;  and  the  Mac  Dermodys  in  MoylurgI; — ^being  all  severally  registered 
in  the  Rental  Book  for  their  respective  yearly  payments  in  precisely  the 
same  terms,  and  with  the  same  formality  as  the  'Mac  Rannsdl  of  Moynte- 
rolys.'  The  natural  inference  is,  that,  although  the  legal  instruments  may 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  these  several  payments  must  have  been 
founded  on  covenants  similar  to  that  with  the  Mac  Rannall  now  under 
consideration.  The  stipulated  payments  are  of  the  most  various  kinds, 
and  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  social  condition  of  the  time.  Some  were, 
like  that  of  Mac  Rannall,  in  money ;  the  major  part,  however,  were  in 
produce  of  various  kinds — gerrans  and  capuUs  (horses),  rudders  (fat 
kine),  cows  in  calf,  sheep,  swine,  fish,  honey,  butter,  &c.  The  tribute 
of  the  O'Dwyers  of  Eillymeanagh,  was  a  nest  of  goshawks ;  while  the 
Mac  Mahons  of  Oriel  acknowledged  no  payment  beyond  the  military 
service  of  eight  sparrys,  or  spearmen. 

It  is  observable,  too,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  the  payment  is 
apportioned  by  measurement  of  land;  while  in  others,  in  which,  as  it  may 
be  presumed,  the  herds  of  the  sept  were  pastured  in  common,  it  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle.  Amongst  the  covenants  on 
which  the  payments  in  the  Rental  are  based,  are  several  entered  into  by 

*  "  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII./*  vol.  iii.,  p.  82.        f  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163. 
B.I.  A.  FSOC. — ^VOL.  X.  3  T 
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the  same  Ninth  Earl  Gerald,  whose  covenant  with  the  Mao  ItA^n^if  we 
are  considering.    In  most  instances,  however,  the  hwguage,  if  indicated 
at  all,  appears  to  have  been  Latin;  bat  an  agreement,  slightlj  dif- 
ferent in  form,  in  the  Irish  hmgnage,  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hore  in  the 
**  Kilkenny  ArchKological  Journal"  (voL  iv.,  p.  127,  new  series).     Se- 
Teral  of  the  entries  in  the  Bental  Book  make  it  plain  that  the  agreement 
must  have  been  with  the  sept,  and  not  with  individuals ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  payment  must  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  formal  tribute 
rendered  as  the  price  of  protection.    In  many  of  them  the  condition  of 
''  defence"  is  expressly  stipulated ;  some  of  them  grant  to  the  Earl  the 
kanp»  {kainei,  or  fines)  or  half-kanfft  of  the  territory ;  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  made  ''perpetual,"  or  **  to  the  Earl  and  his  heirs  for  ever."  It  im 
curious,  too,  that  some  are  conditional — a  distinction  being  made  between 
the  case  of  the  Earl's  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  and  that  of  his 
not  holding  this  office ;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  effect  on 
the  amount  of  payment  in  one  case  or  the  other  is  not  uniform,  but  tells 
differently  upon  different  covenants.    In  some  instances  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  payment  is  only  to  be  exacted  while  the  Earl  holds  the  office  of 
Deputy ;  and  that,  should  he  at  any  time  cease  to  be  Deputy,  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  remitted.*  In  others  the  converse  principle  prevails.   It 
is  stipulated  that  in  case  the  Earl  should  not  be  Deputy,  the  payment 
is  to  be  reduced  by  one  half.f    This  distinction,  at  first  sight  perhi^s 
paradoxical,  is  intelligible  enough.  In  the  former  class  of  covenants,  the 
motive  on  the  Earl's  part  would  seem  to  be  the  desire  of  giving  to  the 
parties,  who  were  powerfhl  and  influential,  a  direct  interest  in  labouring 
that  he  should  be  continued  in  the  office  of  Deputy.    In  the  latter,  the 
consideration  **  for  defence"  is  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  power 
of  the  Earl  is  diminished  by  his  ceasing  to  hold  public  office  as  Deputy. 

I  shall  only  add  that  in  many  instances  whole  clans,  like  the  Clan 
Melaghlin  Mao  Rannall  in  the  Deed  before  us,  are  the  parties  to  the 
covenant — ^as  Clan  CahiU  and  Clan  Mahon,  in  the  Brenny ;  dan  Mac 
Hynward,  in  Oriel ;  Clan  Mac  Shane,  in  the  O'Bemys'  Country — and 
that  in  such  cases  the  tribute  was  to  be  levied  collectively,  and  upon 
the  territory,  rather  than  on  the  contracting  parties  as  individuals. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Earls  of  KU* 
dare  with  the  Irish  will  to  many  nowadays  appear  strange,  and  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  historical  character  of  the  honoured  race  of 
G^raldines,  who,  by  their  traditional  patriotism, 

"  as  torrenti  moved  the  earth, 
Hare  cbaimelled  deep  old  Ire1and*8  heart  by  constancy  and  worth." 

But  each  age  and  each  generation  judges  and  must  be  judged  according 
to  its  own  lights.  It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  the  enforcement  of  these 
"  Duties,"  whatever  may  have  been  their  character  judged  by  the  rules 

'*  **  Kilkenny  ArchsDological  Journal/'  vol.  iv.,  p.  110. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iy.,  p.  114. 
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of  constitatdonal  polity,  was  regarded  by  the  Irish  themselyes  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  oppressive  or  unjust.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  system  prevailed  under  the  other  great  Anglo-Irish  fami- 
lies— Ossory,  Desmond,  and  De  Burgo ;  and  that  the  protection  thus  ob- 
tained, equivocal  as  it  may  seem  to  have  been,  was  in  many  cases  almost 
the  only  available  bulwark  against  utter  misrule.  This  Mac  Rannall 
Deed,  as  well  as  the  various  analogous  covenants,  upon  which  the  major 
part  of  the  payments  of  the  Kildare  rental  were  founded,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  literal  exemplification  of  the  condition  of  things  described  in  a 
State  Paper  addressed  to  the  King  in  1534,  cited  by  Mr.  Hore,  as  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Earls  of  Eildare,  Ormond,  and  Desmond.  '<  For  the 
moyre  part  all  the  captains  of  the  whild  Irish  is  in  subjaction,  and  doth 
bere  grate  tribute  to  your  said  Erles,  or  els  by  reison  of  the  mariageand 
norising  of  ther  children,  be  at  ther  comandments ;  whereby  it  is  to 
be  entendyd,  that,  when  thes  Erles  be  reformyd,  all  thes  Irish  captaines 
which  is  undur  ther  trubut  and  at  ther  comandment,  must  at  all 
tymys  yeld  your  Grace  trubut  &  service." 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  over  a  large  proportion  of 
the  country  included  within  the  territories  of  the  several  septs  which 
I  have  enumerated,  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Earls  of  Eildare, 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  those  of  the  King  of  England,  were, 
during  this  period,  the  representatives  of  law  and  order,|at  least  such  law 
and  order  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  themselves  to  maintain.  Nor,  with 
facts  like  these  before  us,  can  we  feel  much  wonder  at  Henry  YII.'s  half 
jesting  and  whole  serious  declaration,  that  *'  as  all  Ireland  could  not 
rule  Uie  Earl,  then  the  Earl  miut  rule  all  Ireland;'*  at  the  vehement 
outburst  of  Wolsey*  before  the  Council,  "  The  Earl — nay,  the  Kinff  of 
Kildare ! — for,  when  he  is  disposed,  he  reigns  more  like  than  rtUee  the 
land;"  or  at  the  traditional  popular  estimate  of  this  memorable  &imily, 
which  is  embodied  in  Thomas  Davis's  well-known  ballad,  already 
cited — 

*'  The  OeraldhieB ! — ^the  Genldioes ! — how  royally  they  reigned 
O'er  Desmond  broad,  and  rich  Eildare,  and  English  arts  disdained  I 
Their  sword  made  Imights,  tiieir  banner  waved,  free  was  their  bugle  call, 
By  Gleann's  green  slopes,  and  Daingeann*s  tide  iVom  Barrha*s  banks  to  Eoebaill. 
What  gorgeous  shrines,  what  breitheamh  lore,  what  minstrel  feasts  there  were 
In  and  around  Hagh  Meaghaid's  keep  and  palace-filled  Adare  1 
But  not  for  rite  or  feast  ye  stayed,  whtnfrietid  or  kim  wert  preued^ 
And  foemen  fled  when  '  Orom  a-boo*  proclaimed  your  lance  in  rest  I" 


•  '*  Earls  of  KUdare,"  p.  102. 
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LIV.— On  thx  '' Duties  upok  Irishmbn"  in  the  Kildarb  Rxntai. 
Book,  as  illustrated  bt  thk  Mag  Bannall  Aoreexeht.  By 
C.  W.  BussELL,  D.  D. 

[Read  June  14, 1869.] 

In  a  Paper  "  On  an  Agreement  between  the  Mac  Bannalls  and  Gerald, 
Ninth  Earl  of  Eildare,"  read  by  me  on  occasion  of  my  exhibiting  the 
original  instrument  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy,  I  assumed  that 
the  payment  therein  stipulated  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute — ^irregnlar, 
it  is  true,  and  without  authority  of  law,  but  nevertheless  fixed  and  per- 
manent— to  be  rendered  by  the  Mac  Bannalls  to  the  Barl  as  the '  conside- 
rations' for  protection  against  molestation  firom  his  followers.    I  further 
expressed  an  opinion  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  entries  in  the 
'*  Bental  Book  of  Gerald,  Ninth  Earl  of  Eildare,''  represented  similar 
payments  of  other  Irish  septs  to  the  Earl,  and  were  originally  based  upon 
agreements,  now  most  probably  lost  or  destroyed,  of  the  same  tenor  with 
the  Mac  Bannall  Deed.     Since  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  terms  of  the 
Mao  Bannall  Agreement  conveyed  this  meaning  in  almost  literal  words, 
I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  argument 
in  support  of  my  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stipulated  payment. 
The  analogy,  however,  between  that  payment  and  the  numerous  pay- 
ments recorded  in  the  Bental  Book  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  under  the 
name  of  the  ''Earl's  Duties  upon  Irishmen,"  calls  for  a  more  lengthened 
examination  than  was  practicable  within  the  limits  which  I  proposed  to 
myself  when  I  exhibited  the  Mac  Bannall  Agreement  to  the  Academy ; 
and  as  in  the  course  of  the  interesting  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  Paper,  some  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  those  ''Duties 
upon  Irishmen,"  and  some  doubts  were  expressed — whether,  for  in- 
stance, they  really  involved  a  tributary  payment,  or  merely  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance;   whether  the  claim  was  an  exceptional  one 
on  the  part  of  Gerald,  the  Ninth  Earl,  or  was  common  to  all  the  Earls 
of  Kildare;   and  even  whether  it  involved  anything  more  than  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  gifts  between  an  Irish  chief  and  the  members  of 
his  sept—I  have  thought  it  desirable,  with  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
to  enter  somewhat  more  exactly  into  an  examination  of  these  entries  in 
the  Bental  Book,  in  so  far,  especially,  as  they  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  particular  instrument  on  which,  as  I  must  consider 
it  to  be  established,  the  tribute  of  the  Mac  Bannalls  was  originally 
based. 

The  "  Duties  upon  Irishmen"  form  a  special  division  of  the  Bental 
Book  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare.  In  other  respects  this  Bental  resembles 
other  similar  registries  of  the  same  period,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Earl's  tithes  and  advowsons,  of  his  farms,  and  of  his  fees.  In  these  respects 
the  general  characteristics  of  this  valuable  historical  document  do  not 
present  any  very  material  contrast  with  other  ancient  records  of  seig- 
norial  and  manorial  property ;  but  the  "  Duties  upon  Irishmen''  stand 
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entirely  alone,  and  are  quite  peculiar  both  in  their  origin  and  in  their 
nature. 

Mr.  Hore  describes  these  duties  generally,  as  "  tributes  rendered  to 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  by  yarious  Gaelic  clans,  in  consideration  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  them."*  It  will  be  plain,  howeyer,  to  any  one 
'who  considers  closely  the  terms  of  the  various  entries,  that  the  several 
payments  differed  very  notably  from  each  other,  and  especially  that  the 
'<  consideration  of  the  payments,"  when  it  is  expressed,  is  by  no  means 
uniform. 

In  the  first  place,  indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the  entries  in  the 
Bental  express  no  consideration  whatever.  The  entry  in  many  cases 
contains  simply  the  name  of  the  individual  or  family,  together  with 
that  of  the  lands  on  which  the  payment  is  charged,  and  the  amount  of 
payment — whether  in  money,  cattle,  produce,  or  service — ^the  times  of 
paying,  and  the  receiver  to  whom  the  tribute  is  payable. 

Of  those  entries  in  which  there  is  an  allusion,  expressed  or  implied, 
to  the  consideration  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  several  classes  may 
be  distinguished. 

First,  there  are  several  entries  which,  I  think,  plainly  belong 
to  the  ordinary  proprietorial  class,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  £arl  are 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  acquired  by  purchase,  and  in  some  of 
which  even  the  amount  of  the  purchase*money  is  recorded.  Instances 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  sections  on  the  O'Eegans'  Country,  on 
Glanmalira,  or  the  O'Dempsies',  on  Annaly,  on  the  Mac  Qeoghegans',  and 
the  O'Moores' ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  the  entry  regarding  the  land  of 
Killen  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  recites  that  one-half  the  payment  is 
in  consideration  of  purchase,  and  the  other  half  of  **  defence," — a  title  to 
which  I  shall  refer  specially  hereafter. 

To  the  same  category  may  be  referred  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  claim  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  being  assigned  to 
the  Earl  in  pledge,  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  some  other 
by  whom  it  had  already  been  held  in  pledge  from  the  proprietor. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  the  same  class  certain  very  curious  and 
noteworthy  entries  in  which  the  lands  charged  with  tiie  stipulated 
pa3rment  are  recited  as  having  been  assigned  as  compensation  to  the 
Earl.  Thus  the  M 'Edmonds  give  a  plowland  in  the  Eeylef  '^  in 
amends  for  hurt  done  to  the  Earl.  The  sons  of  Moryartagh  M'Geo- 
ghegan  transfer  to  the  Earl  a  plowland  in  Ballyncomyn,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  as  amends  of  the  slaying  of  Moriartagh  Mac 
Hue  Mac  Geoghegan,"  and  the  half-plowland  of  Ballynekonaghta  is 
given  in  pledge  by  Ferall  M'Owyn  M 'Geoghegan  for  60  kyne,  which 
had  been  adjudged  as  eric  ''  for  breaking  the  said  Earl's  ilainte,  on  the 
guarantee  of  protection  on  the  sept  of  Nele  Mac  Geoghegan." 

In  a  third  and  very  numerous  class,  the  payment  is  simply  said  to 
be  **  granted  "  to  the  Earl,  without  any  recital  of  title  or  consideration 
on  his  part;  and  so  far  as  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Rental  Book  goes, 


*  "  KilkenDjT  Arcknologicil  Jonrnil,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  809.  f  Page  132. 
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all  these  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  yolimtary  offerings.  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  no  such  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from 
the  sUence  of  the  Rental  Book.  Examples  of  this  explicit  declara- 
tion of  **  grant''  occur  in  yery  many  of  the  sections,  those  on  the  Mac 
Murrough's  Country,  on  the  0*Nolan*s,  on  the  O'More's,  the  Mac  Gil- 
Patrick's,  and  the  Mathona's  [Mac  Mahon's] ;  and  there  is  another 
class  of  entries  in  which,  although  the  word  *'  grant"  does  not  occnr,  it 
may  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  identity  or  azuilogy  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  which  appears  to  me  to  carry  much  weight 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  title  under  which  these  claims  were 
made  or  submitted  to— viz.,  an  assignment  of  the  fines,  or  a  portion  of 
the  fines,  levied  in  the  sept  Thus  in  the  section  on  the  O'Tholis 
(O'Toole's)  Country,  one  of  the  items  of  tribute  is  "  half  kanya''  and 
penalties  within  the  land  of  Qleancappa.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  from 
such  a  payment  the  notion  of  a  tributary  recognition  of  superior 
authority  and  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

Last  in  order  comes  a  numerous  and  interesting  class  of  payments 
for  which  there  is  an  express  recital  of  consideration — ^vi2.,  '*for 
defence,*'  or  '*  for  the  defence."  No  further  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Kental  Book  itself.  It  is  not  said  who  are  the  enemies  against  whom 
defence  is  guaranteed,  what  are  the  rights  to  be  defended,  or,  in  a 
word,  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  stipulated  protection ;  although, 
from  the  use  of  the  form,  '*  ths  defence,"  I  think  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  term  was  well  defined,  and  understood  by  the  parties.  These 
entries  are  found  in  a  large  number  of  the  Irish  *'  Countries,"  as  that  of 
the  Mac  Murroughs,  the  O'Murroughs,  the  O'Nolans,  the  O'Bimes,  the 
O'Mores  of  Leix,  and  Clancolman.  It  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
particularly  numerous  in  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  above-named  dis- 
tricts, four  such  entries  occurring  in  the  section  on  Mac  Murrough's 
Country,  and  no  fewer  than  nine  in  that  on  O'Bime's. 

Such  are  the  various  forms  of  recital  in  which  the  '*  Duties  upon 
Irishmen"  are  recorded  in  the  Bental  Book. 

On  a  general  consideration  of  these  recitals,  it  will  be  observed-— 

First,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
payments,  or  any  of  them,  were  rendered  exceptionally  to  the  Ninth 
Earl  Gerald,  and  not  to  the  Earls  before  and  after  his  time.  On  the 
contrary,  very  many  of  the  entries  contain  an  express  recital  of  perpe- 
tuity, as  inp^petuum^  ''for  ever,"  and  "  to  the  Earl  and  his  heirsforever;" 
and,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Duties"  did  not  in  any 
case  form  a  personal  appanage  of  the  Ninth  Earl  in  particular,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Rental  Book  in  express  terms  recites, 
in  recording  some  of  the  Duties,  the  names  of  other  Earls,  as  well  the 
predecessors  as  the  successors  of  the  ill-fated  ninth  inheritor  of  the 
earldom.  At  least  two  of  the  "  Duties," — one  in  the  O'Byan's*  and 
one  in  the  McGeoghagan's  Country)* — had  their  origin  under  G^erald  Fitz 

•  *<  KUkenny  Arcbeoloc^I  Journil."    Ibid.,  p.  122.  f  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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Thomas,  the  Eighth  Earl ;  while  the  very  entry  of  the  Mac  Eannall 
trihute  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  is  dated  several  years  after  the  restoratioQ 
of  the  family  to  its  honours ;  and  the  tribute  of  Patrick  0*Hee  of  the 
Toreboy,  in  the  0*Bimes'  Country,  in  consideration  of  which  it  is  sti- 
pulated that  the  Earl  shall  *' defend  him  of  all  injuries  and  wrongs  to  his 
power,"  is  dated  as  late  as  1564,*  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  Ninth  Earl  Gerald.t 

Secondly,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  "  Duties*'  were  by  no  means 
▼oluntary  gifts  or  offerings,  but  were  rigorously  exacted.  In  some  of 
the  entries  a  elame  of  distress  is  expressly  recorded.  In  all  receivers 
are  named — some,  judging  by  the  names,  of  English  race,  but  the  larger 
proportion  Irish,  and  for  the  most  part  different  for  the  different  Irish 
territories.  In  some  cases  payment  is  acknowledged  and  attested  by 
witnesses.  In  others,  arrears  are  recited,  and  a  composition  in  money 
or  in  kind  is  substituted  in  discharge  of  these  arrears.  In  one  word,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  single  indication  of  a  perfectly  strict  and  rigidly 
adjusted  system  of  enforcement  of  these  arrears,  which  will  be  found 
wanting  in  this  simple,  but  thoroughly  practical  and  business-like  record 
of  the  *'  Estate  office  "  of  a  great  Anglo-Irish  proprietor  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Thirdly,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  theory  according  to  which  the 
'*  Duties  upon  Irishmen,"  as  recorded  in  the  Bental  Boo^  consisted  in  a 
system  of  interchanges  of  gifts  as  between  an  Irish  chief  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  sept,  or  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  between  the  Earl 
and  the  Irish  chiefs,  to  be  made  mutually  available  against  their  common 
or  special  enemies,  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the  terms  of  the  Bental 
Book  in  recording  these  ''Duties."  In  saying  this,  I  by  no  means  question 
the  existence  and  even  frequency  of  such  alHances  and  such  interchanges 
of  friendly  offices  between  the  Geraldines  of  both  houses  and  the  Irish 
clans.  To  doubt  this,  would  be  to  forget  the  well-known  hereditary 
character  of  their  race.  But  I  am  no  less  clearly  convinced  that,  while 
such  alliances  undoubtedly  existed,  these  **  Duties  upon  Irishmen,''  and 
still  more  evidently  the  detailed  Mac  Rannall  Covenant,  represent  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  engagements.  There  is  not  a  single  allusion,  from 
the  first  entry  to  the  last,  to  any  gift  on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  of  which 
these  tributes  might  be  the  counterpart ;  nor  is  there  a  word  in  the  record 
of  any  of  the  payments  which  can  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  an  alliance 
offensive  or  defensive,  or  to  any  other  treaty,  as  on  equal  terms,  between 
the  parties.  In  all,  the  Earl  is  plainly  the  superior  and  the  imponent ; 
whatever  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  authority  over  the  parties  to  the  covenant. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  will  be  argued  that  neither  is  there 
anything  in  this  Bental  to  support  the  construction  which  I  put  upon 
the  Mac  Bannall  Agreement — namely,  that  it  was  a  covenant  to  pay 
•*  black  mail "  to  the  Earl  for  protection  against  the  aggression  and  exac- 
tions of  his  own  followers.  And  I  freely  confess  that  th^e  is  not  a  single 

*  Page  134.  f  Ptge  12S. 
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entry  in  the  Rental  Book  which  avows  iu  express  and  formal  terms 
this  consideration.  But  I  think  it  equally  clear  that  this  and  no  other 
was  the  consideration  of  the  Mac  Rannall  agreement. 

I  shall  briefly  recall  the  purport  of  that  agreement  as  contained  in 
my  former  Paper  on  the  subject. 

The  Mac  Kannalls,  represented  by  fonr  members  of  the  sept,  agree, 
for  themselves  and  the  heads  of  clan  Melaghlin  Mac  Rannall,  to  pay 
yearly,  at  All  Hallowstide,  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  shilling  per  quarter 
for  the  land  in  which  Mao  Rannall  and  O'Ruark  have  a  portion;  and  the 
Earl  on  his  part  engages,  *^  in  consideration  [po  cinn]  thereof  to  de- 
fend and  assist  them" — not,  be  it  observed,  against  any  common  enemy, 
nor  even  against  any  enemy  in  general  or  in  particular,  but — [aip  506  a 
6n  t>a  m-biaiO  pa  ctima6t>aib  an  lapld]  **  against  every  one  who  is 
under  the  power  of  the  EarV^ — that  is,  against  the  Earl's  own  followers, 
dependants,  and  friends. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  can  possibly  be  understood  otherwise  than  as 
a  guarantee  against  molestation  or  arbitrary  exactions  upon  the  peurt  of 
the  JEarVe  own  people.     And  especially  when  I  contrast  this  form  of 
words  with  other  Irish  deeds,  which  merely  contain  a  guarantee  of 
protection  in  the  enjoyments  of  rights,  or  the  enforcement  of  lawful  rents 
fa  specimen  of  which,  as  between  O'Brien,  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  and 
Conmara  Mac  Sioda  Mac  Owen,  in  which  the  Earl  promises  to  befHend 
Conmara  and  to  protect  and  defend  him  in  his  rights  [<x  6aintK>c  a5up 
a  copnom  na  601  p]  will  be  found  in  Hardiman^s  Irish  Deeds,  p.  32), 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  explicit  form  of  words  in  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  impose,  and  on  the  other  to  accept,  the  obligation  of  a  money 
tribute,  as  the  price  of  immunity  from  such  molestation  on  the  part  of 
the  Earl  or  his  followers.   Nor  could  the  Celtic  chief  O'Neill — when,  as 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Lord  James  Butler,*  written  about  the  same 
period,  he  was  '*  calling  for  his  black  rente  on  Myth  and  XJriell"— or 
"  Mao  Murrough  in  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,"  for  the  "  new  0' Carroll  in 
Tipperary,''  have  possibly  devised  an  instrument  more  fitted  to  embody 
their  demand,  or  a  title  whereupon  to  found  a  more  unanswerable  claim. 

I  have  already  said,  nevertheless,  that  the  Rental  Book  actually 
contains  a  record  of  the  payment  of  the  very  Mac  Rannall  tribute  cove- 
nanted for  in  this  instrument,  and  that  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  tlie 
death  of  the  ninth  Earl.  I  shall  read  this  entry,  which  has  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  present  question : 

'*  Moynterolys  M'agranayUs  Countre, 

"  Itm  on  e9ye  cartron  whereof  O'Roryke  and  Magranayll  raceways 
(receives)  Rent,  xijd.  yerlye. 

**  Cono'  M'Eey  captene  of  M'Eeys  contri  w*4n  Moyntyr  Olys  hathe 
gywyn  (given)  Gerod  Erlle  of  Kyldare  %  his  Eyrsse  (heirs)  for  e9 
yn  evy  cartron  yerly  w'^in  the  aforesayd  M'Eeyys  land  xijd.  wyche  is 
xxxij  cartrons,  %  the  same  payable  at  Mychalmas.    Wryttyn  the  xv  of 

*  State  Pipen  of  Henry  YIII.,  yoLiii.,  p.  84. 
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August  1562,  %  hathe  pomest  (promised)  for  this  last  yer  for  the  forsaid 
rent  zxzij  kyne,  from  this  forthe  yerly  as  is  aforsayd.     Beying  p'sent. 

''  Mbtlsr  Husskt,  Ttbbll  Tadssktd,  Exsuoiri)  M'SniirB, 

It  is  plain  that  the  payment  here  recorded  is  precisely  that  which 
in  our  Agreement  is  stipulated  to  he  paid  on  the  lands  of  Mac  Bannall 
and  O'Ruark.  The  lands  ncuned  in  the  instrament  are  the  same;  the 
amount  of  pa3nnent  is  the  same ;  the  rate  per  quarter  is  the  same ;  in 
a  word,  the  transaction,  as  recorded  in  l£e  Rental  Book,  is  literally 
identical  with  the  engagement  undertaken  in  the  Agreement. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  although  the  Rental  does 
not  expressly  recite  the  consideration  on  t^e  part  of  the  Earl  which 
ia  stipulated  for  in  the  original  Agreement,  nevertheless  the  title  deed 
upon  which  the  payment  was  based  was  no  other  than  the  yery  docu- 
ment which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  archives,  and  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  the  Academy. 

The  obvious  conclusion  from  the  comparison  of  this  entry  in  the 
Rental  with  the  original  entry  to  which  it  refers,  is,  that  the  entries  of 
the  Rental  Book  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  complete*  And,  aa  in 
the  one  instance  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  test  it,  we  find  that  the 
consideration  of  **  protection  against  the  followers  of  the  Earl,"  which 
we  know  to  have  been  contained  in  the  original  Agreement,  is  not 
recorded  in  the  entry  which  appears  in  the  Rental,  we  are  not  warranted, 
in  the  case  of  other  covenants,  in  arguing  from  the  silence  of  the  Rental 
as  to  such  considerations,  that  no  such  consideration  originally  existed 
in  these  covenants.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to 
infer  from  the  terms  of  the  Mac  Rannall  Deed,  which  alone  among  the 
many  originals  has  escaped  destruction,  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  entries 
in  the  Rental  Book,  which  are  couched  in  similar  terms,  there  did  origi- 
nally exist  the  same  or  similar  deeds  of  agreement,  although  they  are 
no  longer  discoverable. 

At  all  events,  for  such  entries  as  those  which  expressly  recite  the 
consideration  of  **  defence,"  I  cannot  hesitate  to  interpret  that  phrase  by 
the  light  of  the  Mac  Rannall  Deed.  And  without  in  the  least  denying  or 
doubting — what  indeed  was  expresaly  supposed  in  my  former  Paper — 
the  identity  of  interest  between  the  Qeraldines  and  the  native  Irish 
population,  their  constant  interchange  of  friendly  offices,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  friendly  alliances  between  them  in  public  policy,  as  well  as  of 
secret  confederations  forthe  private  purposes  of  both  parties,  I  am  forced 
to  recognise  the  ^*  Duties  upon  Irishmen''  generally,  and  tho  Mac  Rannall 
Agreement  and  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  Rental  in  particular,  as 
evidence  of  a  system  of  irregular  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Qeraldines 
from  the  Irish  population  outside  the  Pale ;  beyond  the  law,  but  yet  tole- 
rated by  the  Crown,  in  its  inability  to  cope  with  the  enormous  resources 
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of  its  own  too  powerful  feudatory,  and  accepted  by  the  Irish,  as 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  that  security  which  the  English  So- 
vereign was  powerless  to  afford. 

The  truth,  is,  howeyer,  that  we  are  not  left  to  inference  or  conjectnre 
in  this  question.  The  Reports  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  State 
Papers  of  the  period  abound  in  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  view  which 
I  haye  given;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that,  in  the  muniment-rooma 
of  Solkenny  or  Portumna  Castle,  covenants  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory  or  Clanrickard  with  the  Irish  may  yet  be  discovered,  of  the  same, 
or  similar  import  with  that  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  system  of  exactions  which  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the 
Anglo- Irish  nobles  is  fully  described  in  these  Beports ;  and  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  Geraldines  alone.  I  referred  in  my  former  Paper  to 
certain  *' Articles  and  Instructions"  to  ''our  Soweraine  Lord  the  Eing 
for  his  land  of  Ireland,"  drawn  up  in  1538,  which  expressly  declare  that 
the  major  part  of  the  Irish  chiefs  ''here  grete  trubut,''  not  only  to  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  but  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ossory.  The  same  articles 
contain  a  similar  allegation  as  to  the  "  Earl  of  Shrowisbury,  within  the 
countie  of  Wexford,"  adding,  that,  in  consequence.  His  Grace  the  Sing 
*'  out  of  that  countie  hath  not  one  peny  of  revenuse,  except  the  poundage 
of  the  town  of  Wexford." 

Nor  need  we  seek  for  any  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  the  author  of  this  Beport,  beyond  the  recommendation 
which  his  Report  embodies,  that ''  tiie  Erie  of  Kildare,  and  the  Erie  of 
Ossory,  be  both  heyr  before  your  Grace ;  they  to  be  examinyd  what 
trubut  they  haiv  of  your  Irish  rebels ;  whereby  it  shall  apeyr  unto  your 
Grace,  as  well  the  gret  9umy9  of  goodei  that  th$y  haiv  of  th$m,  as  the 
bandes  and  allyaunce  which  every  of  them  hath  with  Irish  men." 


LV. — On  thb  **F6hk"  of  the  Alps  akd  its  Connexion  with  the 
Glactbb  Thbobies.     By  Pbofbssob  Hennesst,  F.  B.  S. 

[Read  May  24,  1869.] 

The  warm  southerly  wind  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  as  the  ''  Fohn,"  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  from 
geologists  as  well  as  physical  inquirers.  Those  who  maintain  the  far 
greater  development  of  glaciers  at  epochs  not  long  anterior  to  the  histori- 
cal epoch,  as  compared  to  their  present  number  and  extent,  appeal  to  the 
Fohn,  as  the  principal  agent  for  reducing  the  glacial  masses  to  their 
present  condition.  They  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
Fohn  is  of  recent  origin,  and  that  its  existence  depends  essentially 
on  that  of  the  great  African  desert,  the  Sahara.  Here  a  meteorological 
question  arises — namely,  does  the  Fohn  actually  come  from  the  Sahara, 
or  from  any  other  source  ?  To  this  question  several  eminent  meteoro- 
logists have  already  given  replies,  but  I  may  be  still  permitted  to  state 
the  independent  conclusions  which  were  suggested  to  me  from  circum- 
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stanoeB  which  fell  under  mj  own  observation  when  in  Switzerland  in 
1867. 

When  the  Fohn  rashes  into  the  central  and  northern  Alpine  valleys 
it  has  generally  been  observed  as  a  dry,  warm  wind,  and  it  is  this 
peculiar  dryness  which  first  suggested  its  desert  origin.  This  dryness 
of  the  air  in  the  valleys  is,  however,  by  no  means  universal ;  and  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  falls  of  rain  and  snow  on  the  mountiEdns,  sub- 
sequently followed  by  moist  precipitations  in  the  valleys  themselves. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Fohn,  when  first  impinging  on  the  mass  of 
the  Alps,  is  not  a  dry,  but  a  moist  wind.  The  first  portions  of  the  aerial 
current  of  which  it  is  composed,  having  been  stripped  of  their  moisture,  by 
condensation  and  precipitation  among  the  higher  summits  and  ridges, 
descend  in  a  dry  state  into  the  Alpine  valleys.  Together  with  its 
moisture,  it  has  lost  heat  when  expanding  in  traversing  the  summits  of 
the  mountains ;  but  on  descending  to  the  lower  valleys,  it  is  again  com- 
pressed, and  thus  gives  out  sensible  heat,  and  becomes  known  as  a  warm 
as  well  as  a  dry  wind.  This  explanation  of  its  physical  characters 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  among  the  meterologists  who  have  most 
careMly  studied  the  phenomenon.  The  next  question  that  arises  is, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  warm  currents  of  air  derived  from  the 
Sahara,  or  from  some  other  southerly  source,  would  follow  the  precise 
direction  required  for  sweeping  over  the  Alps.  The  condition  of  the 
Sahara  as  an  originator  of  warm  aerial  currents  is  one  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  diurnal  fluctuation  of  temperature.*  By  day  its  surface 
acquires  intense  heat,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  loses  by  radiation 
during  the  night.  We  shoiUd  thus  expect  d  priori,  that  its  disturbing 
influence  on  the  atmosphere  should  be  fluctuating  and  violent,  rather 
than  extensive,  such  as  might  accompany  a  more  constant  source  of  heat. 
Moreover,  the  column  of  heated  air  rising  upwards  firom  the  heated  soil 
of  the  Sahara,  and  tending  to  flow  meridionally  northwards,  owing  to 
the  earth's  rotation,  would  be  gradually  deflected,  and  move  towarda 
the  north-east,  so  as  to  blow  towards  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  rather  than  Switzerland. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Fohn  points  to  an  origin  west  of  the 
Sahara,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Morocco.  This  part  of  the 
Atlantic  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  great  north-western  equatorial 
thermal  current,  of  which  another  branch  striken  our  shores.  The 
bifurcation  occurs  south  of  the  Azores,  and  one  portion  proceeds  towards 
the  north-west  coast  of  A&ica  and  south-west  coast  of  Europe.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Fohn  originates  from  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Sahara,  a  careful tracingoutof  its passageoverintermediate  countriesmust 
be  made ;  and  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  effected  by  Professor  Wild, 
of  St.  Petersburg ;  Professor  Dufuur,  of  Lausanne ;  Dr.  Hann,  and  other 
metereologists.      M.  Wild  concludes  that  every  time  an  equatorial 

*  See  **0n  the  Temperature  of  the  I^wer  Regions  of  the  Earth's  Atmoephere," 
**  Transactions,"  vol.  zziv.,  pp.  402,  408. 
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cyclone  arrives  in  Europe  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  along  the  Baj  oi 
Biscay  through  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a  Fohn  in  the 
Alps.  If  the  equatorial  storms  attack  the  eoast  of  Ireland,  the  Fohn 
oommences  in  West  Switzerland  with  its  usual  accompaniments..  M. 
Wild  finally  concludes  that  the  Fohn  has  no  direct  relation  wifJi  the 
Sahara,  and  that  it  arises  from  the  ordinary  moist  equatorial  currents  of 
air  coming  from  the  Atlantic. 

These  results  came  under  my  notice  for  the  first  time  in  seTeral 
essays  contained  in  the  "  Archives  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles.," 
of  Geneva,  for  the  past  and  present  year,  1868  and  1869;  and  they 
have  induced  me  to  refer  to  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  heen  pre- 
viously led  from  independent  study  of  the  phenomena.  In  1864,  when 
listening  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  delivering  his  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Bath,  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  distin- 
guished geologist  had  entirely  misinterpreted  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Fohn  with  reference  to  the  extension  and  diminution  of  glaciers,  and 
in  a  communication  to  the  geological  section  I  alluded  to  the  subject. 

Subsequently,  in  1867,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of 
the  less  intense  currents  of  air  which  the  peasants  of  the  Oberland  and 
Yalais  call  a  Fohn,  and  which  assisted  in  establishing  in  my  mind  the 
true  solution  of  the  question. 

I  spent  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1867,  at  Guttanen,  in 
the  Hasli-thal,  a  place  well  known  to  be  within  the  district  where  the 
Fohn  is  frequent.  The  night  was  still  and  warm,  while  the  sky  was 
nearly  cloudless.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  while  descending  the 
valley  towards  Im-Grund,  the  wind  commenced  blowing  with  consider- 
able force  frx>m  the  south-south-west ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  warmth 
of  both  sun  and  air  so  great,  that  I  screened  myself  with  a  sunshade. 
My  guide  cried  out,  '*  Das  Fohn,*'  and  directed  me  to  instantly  fold  up 
the  umbrella,  and  look  to  my  steps  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
blown  from  tiie  narrow  pathway.  The  few  clouds  scattered  over  the 
sky  were  not  at  this  time  in  rapid  motion,  and  it  seemed  manifest  that 
the  violence  of  the  wind  was  in  part  due  to  the  shape  of  the  valley. 
At  first  the  wind  was  dry  and  very  hot ;  but  the  clouds  continued  to 
gather  rapidly,  while  the  air  grew  appreciably  more  damp  and  warm. 
In  a  short  time  the  weather  presented  precisely  the  same  appearances 
as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Ireland  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  south-west  Towards  evening,  when  I  arrived  at 
Interlacken,  the  force  of  the  wind  had  greatly  lessened;  but  the  sky  was 
completely  covered  with  clouds,  and  rain  fell  abundantly  during  the 
night. 

On  the  6th,  when  passing  over  the  Lake  of  Thun,  I  noticed  that  all 
the  hills  and  mountains  were  closely  enveloped  in  mist  and  rain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hiUs  of  Cork  and  Kerry  during  southerly  winds. 
Except  at  its  commencement,  this  specimen  of  the  Fohn  appeared  to  be 
quite  the  reverse  of  a  dry  parching  wind. 

In  the  records  of  meteorological  observations,  printed  in  the  "Archives 
des  Sciences,'*  I  find  noted  under  the  4th  of  September,  at  Geneva — dew 
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in  the  morning,  haze  all  the  forenoon ;  the  barometer  fell  2."^°*  74  be- 
tween the  drd  and  4th,  and  the  temperature  rose  by  0'42  C. ;  prevailing 
wind,  Bouth-8outh-weBt  At  the  Great  St.  Bernard's — miat,  morning 
and  evening  of  the  4th.  In  the  night,  between  the  3rd  and  4th,  a 
thunderstorm  with  rain ;  barometer  fell  2  millimetres.  The  highest 
temperature  of  the  month  was  on  the  3rd,  11^  24  C. ;  prevailing  wind 
Bou^-west. 

If  the  phenomena  which  came  under  my  notice  could  be  consi- 
dered as  representing  the  phenomena  of  the  Fohn,  I  could  not  avoid 
concluding  that  this  wind  was  essentially  similar  to  our  south-west 
Atlantic  winds,  and  my  subsequent  perusal  of  the  various  essays  on  the 
snbjectin  the ''  Archives  des  Sciences''  rendered  this  conclusion  unques- 
tionable. 

In  recent  times  it  has  become  the  fashion  among  a  great  number  of 
geologists  to  ascribe  to  ice  the  principal  agency  in  modifying  the  features 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Glaciers  are  invoked  to  perform  every  kind  of 
denuding  work,  from  the  transport  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  rounding, 
rending,  and  sculpturing  of  mountain  masses.  At  the  present  day, 
in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  this  work  is  partly  performed  by  atmospheric 
action,  gravity,  and  the  moving  force  of  water  both  in  its  liquid  and 
solid  state.  In  order  that  water  should  operate  almost  exclusively  in 
the  solid  state,  the  glaciers  must  have  had,  according  to  glacialists,  a 
much  greater  extension  during  comparatively  recent  geological  epochs 
than  at  present.  The  necessity  for  appealing  to  cosmical  changes  was 
supposed  to  be  obviated  by  the  theory  of  the  Fohn,  which  ascribes  to 
this  wind  an  African  desert  origin.  Evidence  has  been  put  forward  to 
show  that  the  Sahara  was  submerged  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  during  the  period  of  its  submer- 
gence no  Fohn  could  have  existed.  To  the  warm  breath  of  Fohn  is  at- 
tributed the  retrogression  of  the  glaciers  to  their  present  positions  and 
dimensions. 

But  if  the  Fohn  is  proved  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  great 
AMcan  desert,  this  theory  of  the  regression  of  Alpine  glaciers  must  be 
abandoned. 
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KATIOir  AND  SuPFUBATIOir.      By  J.  M.  PUBSBB,  M.  B. 

[Read  July  12,  1869.] 

The  researches  of  Professor  Cohnheim  on  suppuration  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  have  excited  a  very  unusual  amount  of  interest.  The 
corpuscles  of  pus  have  long  been  acknowledged  by  microscopists  to  be 
morphologicaUy  indistinguishable  from  the  white  cells  of  the  blood;  but 
they  were  supposed  to  originate  either  by  proliferation  of  the  oeUs  of 
the  inflamed  part,  or  to  arise  spontaneously  in  a  formative  fluid  or 
blastema  poured  out  from  the  blood.    The  point  of  Cohnheim's  theory 
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is,  that  the  pus  corpuscles  are  not  only  similar  in  form  to  the  white 
blood  cells,  but  that  they  actually  are  blood  cells  which  have,  aided  by 
certain  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  inflamed  parts,  passed  through 
the  uninjured  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  and  become  free. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  observationB  on  which  this 
theory  is  based.  When  the  cornea  was  made  to  inflame,  the  suppuratioQ 
was  found  always  to  begin  at  the  edge,  and  to  travel  towards  the  centre, 
and  this  whether  the  irritant  was  applied  to  the  central  parts  or  to  the 
periphery.  Now,  the  cornea  is  a  tissue  which  contains  no  blood  vessela 
of  its  own,  but  whose  borders  join  on  to  vascular  parts.  Furthermore, 
at  all  stages  of  the  suppurative  process  the  cornea  cells  could  be  seen 
unaltered  in  the  midst  of  the  pus  cells,  and  the  former  never  showed 
any  sign  of  proliferation,  or  of  undergoing  change  into  the  latter. 

Lastly,  when  coloured  substances  in  a  minute  state  of  division  were 
injected  into  the  blood,  they  were  taken  up  by  the  white  blood  ceUs, 
which  were  by  this  means  marked,  and  could  be  traced  in  their  wander- 
ings through  the  body.  If,  in  an  animal  thus  treated,  a  keratitis  was 
excited,  among  the  pus  cells  found  in  the  cornea  were  always  a  number 
which  contained  coloured  particles,  showing  that  some,  at  all  events,  of 
the  pus  cells  had  been  at  a  former  time  blood  corpuscles. 

At  this  point  it  became  necessary  to  observe  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion in  some  vascular  part  where  the  passage  of  the  blood  cells  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  might  be  seen,  if  such  a  process  did  really  occur. 
As  the  subject  of  his  observations  for  this  purpose  Cohnheim  chose  the 
mesentery,  or  transparent  membrane  which  binds  the  intestine  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  which  the  vessels  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  intestine  are  found.  The  auimals  used  were  frogs.  A 
few  experiments  made  also  on  young  rabbits  and  kittens,  although 
attend^  with  much  difficulty,  and  much  more  imperfect  in  their  results 
than  those  performed  on  frogs,  showed,  nevertheless,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  inflammatory  process  were  essentially  the  same  in  warm  as 
in  cold  blooded  animals.  The  method  of  preparation  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  frog  is  as  follows.  The  animal  is  first  poisoned  with  a 
small  dose  of  curara,  which  prevents  aU  voluntary  movement,  paraljrsing 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  motor  nerves,  while  the  circulation 
goes  on  unimpaired.  When  the  frog  becomes  motionless,  a  small  open- 
ing is  made  through  the  side  into  the  abdomen,  and  through  this  the 
intestine  is  drawn  out  The  animal  is  then  laid  on  his  back  on  a  large 
glass  plate,  on  which  a  small  disc  of  glass,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  ring 
of  cork,  has  been  cemented  with  Canada  balsam.  Over  this  disc  the 
mesent^  is  laid ;  and  the  intestine  which  comes  to  lie  on  the  cork  ring 
is  attached  to  this  by  a  few  small  pins,  so  as  to  prevent  displacement  of 
the  object  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  muscular  fibres. 
The  mesentery  may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass — 
Cohnheim  prefers  to  examine  it  uncovered ;  and  I  have  found  it  best  to 
do  so,  for  the  sharp  edge  of  the  covering  glass  is  veiy  apt  to  injure 
some  of  the  small  blood  vessels  of  the  delicate  mesenteric  tissue,  and  to 
cause  haemorrhage,  which  completely  destroys  the  object.     When  thus 
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arranged,  the  glass  plate  is  laid  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
mesentery  examined  with  lenses  of  different  powers,  accoinding  as  is 
found  necessary.  It  is  not  needful  to  apply  any  irritant  to  the  mesen- 
tery, for  the  mere  contact  with  the  air  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  severe 
suppurative  peritonitis ;  and  as  the  animal  often  lives  and  the  circula- 
tion goes  on  steadily  for  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  inflammation 
can  he  watched  witii  great  facility  in  all  its  stages. 

In  a  mesentery  so  exposed  the  following  phenomena  are  ohserved. 
The  blood  vessels  dilate.  The  arteries  dilate  at  first,  and  with  considera- 
hle  rapidity;  next  the  veins,  more  slowly.  These  vessels  are  some- 
times enlarged  to  douhle  their  former  diameter.  The  capillaries  dilate 
less ;  their  apparent  increase  in  size  heing  chiefly  due  to  their  contain- 
ing a  greater  numher  of  red  corpuscles,  and  so  becoming  more  distinct. 
Goincidently  with  this  vascular  dilatation  a  slowing  of  the  course  of  the 
hlood  is  seen  to  occur,  and  the  white  corpuscles  appear  more  nume- 
rously in  the  peripheral  layers  of  blood  in  both  arteries  and  veins,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  latter.  The  white  corpuscles  go  on  accumulating 
along  the  sides  of  the  veins,  and  become  stationary,  adhering  to  the  vas- 
cular wall,  till  at  last  the  inner  surface  of  each  vein  is  lined  by  a  conti^ 
nuous  layer  of  white  corpuscles^  forming  a  secondary  tube,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  ordinary  current  continues  to  flow.  Shortly  after  this 
small  projections  are  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  veins,  and  these 
gradually  enlarge  till  they  each  attain  the  size  of  a  white  blood  cor- 
puscle, which  they  further  resemble  in  colour  and  granular  appearance. 
At  last  they  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vein  merely  by  a  narrow 
stalk;  and  from  the  side  remote  from  the  vessel  they  begin  to  throw  out 
.finger-like  processes  and  to  perform  other  amoeboid  movements,  till  at 
length  the  stalk  separates  from  the  vein,  and  the  corpuscle  becomes  free, 
moves  away,  a  perfect  pus  corpuscle,  into  the  tissue  of  the  mesentery. 
This  emigration  of  corpuscles  goes  on  from  all  sides  of  the  vein  till  the 
vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  mass  of  cells  which  have  passed  out 
through  its  walls,  and  which  were  white  blood  cells,  but  which,  now 
they  are  extravasated  in  an  infiamed  tissue,  must  be  called  pus  or  exu- 
dation cells.  They  undergo  the  most  remarkable  alterations  of  form, 
and  spread  themselves  through  the  tissue  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
mesentery  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion  enjoyed  by  all 
masses  of  living  protoplasma.  In  the  capillaries  during  this  time  the 
circulation  is  very  irregular.  In  some  vessels  it  continues  to  flow  un- 
intermittingly  in  a  continuous  stream.  From  such  a  capillary  no  emi- 
gration of  corpuscles  takes  place.  In  other  vessels  the  current  stagnates 
for  a  time,  and  again  goes  on.  In  others  the  stagnation  is  permanent, 
and  in  some  the  current  varies  from  time  to  time  both  in  direction  and 
rapidity.  In  those  vessels  in  which  a  stoppage  of  the  blood  flow  occurs, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  the  exit  of  the  corpuscles  can  be  ob- 
served with  great  clearness.  The  white  cells,  which  when  in  circula- 
tion always  preserve  the  spherical  shape,  when  they  come  to  rest  inside 
the  vessel  begin  to  change  in  form,  and  after  a  little  time  they  are  seen 
to  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary  just  as  they  do  through  that 
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of  the  yein.  In  the  ease  of  the  oapillary  the  last  donbt  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  oells  within  and  those  without  the  vessel  is  removed ;  for  the 
Taseular  wall  is  here  so  thin  as  to  allow  a  white  corpuscle  to  be  partly 
within  and  partly  without  at  the  same  time,  and  a  gradual  transference 
of  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle  from  the  part  within  to  the  part  with* 
out  can  be  watched  till  at  last  the  corpuscle  has  wholly  passed  through, 
and  moves  off  to  make  way  for  others.  Through  the  capillary  walla 
the  red  corpuscles  also  pass  in  considerable  number ;  and  tiiere  are  few 
more  remarkable  objects  than  a  capillary  in  which  the  blood  has  been 
for  some  time  stagnant,  and  in  which  a  number  of  red  corpuscles  have 
got  halfway  through  the  wall  when  the  circulation  recommences.  The 
parts  of  the  corpuscles  within  are  then  agitated  by  the  current,  and 
sometimes  actually  torn  away  from  their  other  halves  which  have  got 
through,  and  remain  motionless  outside  the  vesseL 

The  exit  of  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  insigni* 
fioanty  and  seldom  occurs  except  when  a  dilatation  followed  by  a  constric- 
tion of  the  vessel  allows  a  temporary  or  partial  stasis  of  the  blood  to 
occur.  Bed  corpuscles  never  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  arteries  or 
veins. 

After  some  hours  the  mesentery  becomes  cloudy  and  opaque,  from 
the  number  of  cellular  bodies  mixed  with  fluid  exudation  fix>m  the  ves- 
sels, which  are  spread  out  on  its  surface  or  imbedded  in  its  substance ; 
the  appearances  are  those  of  well-marked  suppurative  peritonitis,  and 
any  one  not  knowing  whence  the  cells  are  derived  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  calling  them  pus  corpuscles. 

It  appears  from  this  description  that  the  main  condition  for  the 
emigration  of  white  corpuscles  is,  that  they  should  have  come  to  rest 
at  all  events  for  a  short  time  while  within  Uie  vessels.  The  white  cor- 
puscles, as  is  known,  are  composed  of  protoplasma,  that  peculiar  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  mass  of  all  living  cells,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  This  protoplasma,  among  many  remarkable  properties,  pos- 
sesses two  which  are  of  great  importance  in  our  present  subject — 
namely,  irritability  and  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  While 
the  blood  is  circulating,  and  while  the  corpuscles  are  being  pezpetnally 
rubbed  against  each  other  and  against  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  the  pro- 
toplasma is  kept  in  a  condition  of  tetanus ;  and,  contracting  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  smallest  possible  space,  it  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
ordinarily  described  white  blood  cell,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
corpuscles  come  to  rest,  and  get  relief  from  the  perpetual  irritation  of 
friction,  than  they  begin  to  move,  throwing  out  processes  and  changing 
in  shape  just  as  some  infusorial  animals  are  seen  to  do ;  hence,  ti^ese 
movements  have  been  described  and  are  usually  known  under  the  title 
of  Ihe  anuBMd  movements  of  the  corpuscles.  The  white  cells  of  the 
blood  further  resemble  the  amsabain  their  power  of  taking  up  into  their 
substance  minute  particles  of  matter  brought  in  contact  wiUi  them ;  and 
when  the  corpuscles  are  thus  fed,  as  it  were,  with  materiab  easily 
recognisable,  their  passage  through  the  vascular  walls  and  their  wan- 
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derings  throughout  the  body  are  much  more  easily  followed  than  when 
the  movements  of  the  normal  corpuscles  are  observed.  I  have  repeat- 
edly injected  milk,  carmine,  and  aniline  blue  into  the  lymphatic  spaces 
of  frogs,  and  found  the  substance  injected  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
taken  up  in  great  quantity  by  the  blood  corpuscles.  Now,  it  is  by  this 
power  of  changing  shape  and  performing  spontaneous  movements  that 
the  white  corpuscles  appear  to  be  able  to  leave  the  vessels.  The  veins 
and  arteries  are  formed  of  coats,  all  of  which,  except  the  internal,  are 
composed  mainly  of  connective  tissue ;  for,  as  Gohnheim  observes,  even 
the  muscular  coat  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  set  in  it  a  greater  or  less  abundance  of  muscular  fibre  cells. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  connective  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  carti- 
lage, are  full  of  spaces  through  which  the  corpuscles  possessed  of  amas- 
boid  powers  of  locomotion  can  freely  pass.  But  the  internal  coat  of  the 
larger  vessels  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  ilnited  at 
their  edges,  and  a  similar  layer  forms  the  only  tunic  of  the  smaller  ca- 
pillaries. Now,  if  this  were  a  perfectly  continuous  layer,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  the  passage  through  it  of  the  white  cells;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  bodies  have  any  power  of  making 
a  way  for  themselves,  but  only  of  travelling  through  passages  already 
formed.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  a  recent  anatomical  dis- 
covery which  shows  that  the  internal  vascular  tunic  is  not  absolutely 
continuous,  but  that  between  the  cells  small  circular  spaces  exist,  called 
atomata,  numerous  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  and  more  sparingly  pre- 
sent in  the  arteries,  and  which  are  readily  seen  after  an  injection  of  the 
vessels  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  reagent  which  brings  out  with  great 
distinctness  the  outlines  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Through  these  stomata 
Cohnheim,  apparently  with  much  reason,  supposes  the  white  corpuscles 
to  pass. 

With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  the  red  corpuscles  through  the 
capillary  walls  much  difficulty  exists.  The  red  discs  are  genersdly  be- 
lieved to  have  no  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  and  Gohnheim  sup- 
poses that  they  are  forced  out  mechanically  through  the  stomata, 
enlarged  by  the  previous  passage  through  them  of  the  white  cells,  the 
increased  pressure  in  the  capillaries  being  brought  about  by  the  partial 
stasis  of  blood  in  the  veins.  The  red  corpuscles  pass  certainly  in  great 
numbers  through  the  capillaries  of  a  part  in  which  the  venous  circula- 
tion is  impeded,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  after 
ligature  of  the  crural  vein;  but  the  pressure  must  be  exerted  in  the 
duiection  of  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  could  act  on  the  corpuscles  so  as  to  force  them  to  move  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  force 
acting  on  them.  Professor  Bastian,  from  these  and  some  other  consi- 
derations, prefers  to  attribute  to  the  red  corpuscles  powers  of  sponta- 
neous movement,  and  to  believe  that  the  red  as  well  as  the  white 
corpuscles  leave  the  vessels  through  powers  inherent  in  themselves,  and 
independently  of  mechanical  pressure.     I  have  never  myself  seen  any 
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spontaneoaB  movement  performed  by  the  red  corpuscles,  whether  within 
or  without  the  vessels,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  Cohnheim's 
theory  does  not  account  for  the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  I 
must  hence  leave  the  explanation  of  the  fact  for  the  future.  Of  the 
fact  itself  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  just  described  as  observed  by 
Cohnheim  in  the  exposed  mesentery,  I  may  say  in  one  word  that  I 
have  confirmed  their  accuracy  in  every  particular ;  I  have  seen  and 
measured  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  I  have  observed  the  retardation 
of  the  blood  flow,  the  stasis  in  the  capillaries,  the  accumulation  of 
white  blood  cells  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  veins,  and  the  exit  of 
the  corpuscles  through  the  vascular  walls ;  while  I  have  never  seen  a 
pus  cell  formed  from  any  of  the  connective  tifsue  or  epithelial  elements 
of  the  mesentery  or  blood  vessels.  But  there  is  one  point  untouched 
upon  by  Cohnheim  and  almost  all  other  writers  on  this  subject,  that  is 
the  part  played  in  inflammation  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  con- 
tents. The  lymphatics  in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  run  either  as 
sheaths  surrounding,  or  as  separate  tubes  immediately  apposed  to  the 
blood  vessels.  Now,  on  exposing  the  mesentery,  these  lymphatic 
vessels  are  seen  to  contain  clear  lymph  with  leucocytes,  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  blood  or  pus,  floatiDg  in  it  in  variable  number.  Soon 
the  circulation  of  lymph  becomes  languid,  and  stops,  while  the  corpus- 
cles adhere  about  the  outer  side  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  perform 
amsboid  movements ;  so  that  the  vessels  are  often  at  an  early  period 
studded  over  with  corpuscles  which  have  not  passed  out  from  their  in- 
terior. The  number  of  these  corpuscles  is  quite  insignificant,  compared 
to  the  number  of  those  which  subsequently  pass  out  from  the  blood  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  always  that  those  veins  which  are  surrounded 
by  lymphatic  sheaths  are  more  thickly  covered  with  pus  corpuscles  than 
those  which  have  no  space  about  them — a  fact  the  explanation  of  which, 
I  think,  must  be  mainly  sought  in  the  lymphatic  space,  which,  by  aflFord- 
ing  room,  facilitates  the  exit  of  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

Very  shortly  after  exposure,  if  the  mrfaet  of  the  mesentery  be  exa- 
mined, corpuscles  will  be  seen  fioating  in  the  fluid  which  moistens  the 
membrane.  These,  I  think,  float  out  from  the  lymphatic  spaces  under 
the  skin ;  for  on  makiug  a  small  opening  in  the  skin,  and  examining 
the  fluid  which  flows  from  the  wound,  I  have  always  found  it  to  con- 
tain leucocytes  in  greater  or  less  number.  The  peritoneal  fluid  also 
often  contains  white  cells.  The  observations  on  the  tongue  of  the  frog 
gave  results  precisely  similar  to  those  made  on  the  mesentery.  All  the 
pus  was  derived  from  the  blood,  the  cells  of  the  tongue  remaining 
throughout  the  inflammatory  process  imconcemed  in  the  suppuration. 

These  observations  of  Cohnheim  have  been  repeated,  and  in  all 
essential  particulars  confirmed,  by  a  great  number  of  observers.  The 
only  attempt  at  a  serious  refutation  of  the  fact  of  the  emigration  of  the 
blood  cells  was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  Professor  Balogh,  of  Pesth ; 
but  his  objections  are  so  futile,  and  his  own  observations  so  manifestly 
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erroneous,  that  it  woiild  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  give  any  lengthened 
consideration  to  his  paper. 

That  by  the  experiments  I  have  detailed  one  mode  of  origin  of 
pus  corpuscles  is  established  beyond  question,  I  think  must  be  admitted ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  premature  to  afiSbrm  that  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  these  bodies  arise.  Still  we  must  allow  that 
Cohnheim  made  a  most  remarkable  and  fruitful  discovery,  when  he 
found  ihfi.t  the  white  corpuscles  can  traverse  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
without  injury  to  the  latter. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  is  not  confined  to  the  process  of 
suppuration  only ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  imder  favourable 
circumstances,  the  extravasated  corpuscles  may  undergo  development, 
and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  tissues  or  new  growths ;  and  already  ob- 
servations and  experiments  have  been  made,  showing  that  in  the  healing 
of  wounds  and  other  processes  besides  those  of  suppuration  the  emigrated 
white  blood  cells  play  a  most  important  part.  In  several  cases,  too, 
where  great  difficulty  was  formerly  experienced  in  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  pus  by  deriving  it  from  tke  pre-existing*  cells  of  the  inflamed 
part,  the  theory  of  Cohnheim  oflers  welcome  assistance.  Pneumonia, 
in  which  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs  become  filled  with  exudation, 
composed  mainly  of  pus  cells,  is  such  a  case.  Quite  recently.  Axel 
Key  has  proved,  by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  coloured  substances, 
so  as  to  mark  the  white  corpuscles,  and  examination  of  the  exudation 
in  a  subsequently  excited  pneumonia,  that  the  pus  corpuscles  in  the 
latter  contained  coloured  particles,  and  were,  therefore,  derived  from 
the  blood.  The  great  abundance  of  eapillary  yessels  about  the  air  spaces 
of  the  lung  will  account  for  the  well-known  rusty  colour  of  the  sputum 
in  pneumonia. 

This  has  long  been  recognised  as  dependent  on  the  presence  of  red- 
blood  corpuscles ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  through  the  capillary 
walls  red  as  well  as  white  corpuscles  have  been  seen  to  pass. 

I  hope  in  a  future  communication  to  report  on  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  cornea ;  my  observations  on  this  tissue  have  hitherto  not 
given  decisive  results. 
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1.  Introduction* 


The  first  ohservation  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  Paper  being  a  fossil  organism  was  made,  in  1 858,  by  Sir  William 
E.  Logan,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  who  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  specimens,  consisting  of  alternating  lamellsB  of 
white  pyroxene  (malacolite)  and  calcite,  to  the  fossil  coral,  StromatC' 
pora,  common  in  the  Silurian  rocks.     The  specimen  was  from  one 
of  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Laurentian  system,  at  the  Grand  Calumet, 
in  Canada.     Some  years  previously  other  specimens  from  a  different 
part  of  the  same  region,  similarly  laminated,  had  been  brought  to  Sir 
William  Logan:  these,  however,  consisted  of  layers  of  loganite — (a 
mineral  related  to  serpentine)  and  dolomite.  The  Director  remarks — **  If 
specimens  from  both  these  places  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
unaided  mineral  arrangement,  it  appeared  to  me  strange  that  identical 
forms  should  be  derived  from  minerals  of  such  different  composition."* 
Drs.  Dawson  and  Sterry  Hunt  having  had  their  attention  called 
to  these  specimens,  and  others  found  abundantly  in  the  Laurentian 
ophites  of  Canada,  in  which  serpentine  takes  the  place  of  the  pre- 
cited  mineral  silicates,  the  latter  made  a  chemical  and  mineralogical 
investigation  of  them,  and  the  former  undertook  to  examine  their 
structural  characters.     The  result  was,  that  both  investigators  pro- 
nounced the  specimens  to  belong  to  a  "  fossil."     From  occurring  in 
rocks  the  oldest  of  any  known — older  than  any  which  geologists  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  properly  acquainted  with,  and  seeming  to 
be  in  relation  with  the  **  first  appearance  of  animal  life  on  our  planet," 
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3)t.  Dawson  distiiigniahed  the  "  fossil''  by  the  generic  name  "  EoMotC^ 
or  ''  dawn  animal ;"  and  called  it  specifically  '^  Canadense^**  to  denote  its 
occnrrence  in  Canada. 

Specimens  brought  to  London  by  Sir  W.  Logan  were  placed  in  the 
liands  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  shortly  after  prepared  a  Paper,  which, 
along  with  others,  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  Dr. 
Dawson,  and  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  was  published  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London.*  Dr.  Carpenter  was  enabled  to  bring  to  light  some  addi- 
tional details  of  a  most  important  character,  which  not  only  confirmed, 
as  he  conceived,  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Dawson,  that  *^Eozoon  Canadense" 
was  a  gigantic  foraminifer,  but  showed,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  most  complex  section  of  its  class. 

The  discovery  ofpresumedforaminiferal  remains  in  rocks  that  corre- 
spond in  many  respects  with  the  ophites  or  green  marbles  of  Connemara, 
led  us  to  imagine  that  the  latter  might  contain  a  similar  ''  fossil," 
establishing  thereby  their  geological  age.  We  were  thus  induced  to 
enter  on  an  investigation,  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  had  not  one  of  us  been  in  possession  of  a  first-class 
binocular  microscope,  inasmuch  as  any  researches  of  the  kind  carried  on 
with  an  ordinary  instrument  are  of  very  little  use  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  different  structures  to  be  observed. 

The  various  stages  of  our  investigation  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  from  being  firm  believers  in  what  had  been  taken 
to  represent  an  organism,  we  became  in  the  end  decided  unbelievers.f 
After  fully  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  view  that  had 
slowly  and  gradually  forced  itself  on  our  convictions,  we  prepared, 
in  1865,  a  Paper  on  tiie  subject,  which  was  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  and  published  in  its  '*  Joumal."| 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  so-called 
"fossil." 

The  rocks  containing  "  JSozo<m"  are  ophites  —  that  is,  such  as 
essentially  consist  of  intermixtures  of  serpentine  (composed  of  a  hydro- 
magnesian  silicate,  also  other  allied  minerals),  and  calcite  or  dolo- 
mite. There  are  two  varieties :  one  has  the  serpentine  in  segmented 
grains  or  granules  scattered  irregularly  through  the  calcite.  This  is 
called  the  *^  acervuline"  variety.  In  the  other  the  serpentine  is  in 
segmented  plates  or  layers,  here  and  there  confluent,  and  interlaminated 
with  the  calcite.  Various  modifications  of  these  two  varieties  occur ; 
and  specimens  are  common,  showing  the  passage  of  one  into  the  other. 
In  the''  eozoonal"  ophites  of  other  countries  the  acervuline  is  the  ordi- 
nary variety ;  and  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  the  case  in 

*  "  Qnartorljr  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  No.  81,  Feb.  1865. 

t  An  annonooement  of  the  change  in  oar  view  appeared  in  the  **  Reader,**  June  10, 
1866,  p.  660 ;  and  in  the  next  number  a  not  over-temperate  attack  was  made  upon  us 
by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

X  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,**  vol.  zzii.,  August,  1866. 
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Canada.  Out  of  the  latter  region,  however,  the  laminated  one  appean 
to  be  very  rare. 

Entire  specimens  of  the  laminated  variety  have  been  fonnd  soma 
inches  in  thickness,  and  several  in  diameter,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  individuals  of  "  Eazoan  Canadetui*  grew  during  some 
(the  early)  portion  of  their  life  by  the  addition  of  tier  upon  tier 
of  "chambers"  or  "cells;**  but  as  many  specimens  show  this 
variety,  with  the  presumed  representatives  of  the  latter  parts,  breaking 
up  and  becoming  scattered  through  the  calcareous  matrix,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  **  aoervuline"  mode  of  growth  supervened. 

In  '*  eozoonal'*  parlance  the  calcareous  portion  is  named  the  **  in- 
termediate'' or  "  supplemental  skeleton ;"  while  the  granules  and 
plates  of  serpentine  are  called  "  chamber  casts,"  on  the  view  that 
they  were  originally  cavities  in  the  skeleton,  tenanted  by  the  aaroode- 
divisions  of  the  animal,  and  which  had  become  filled  up  with  a  mineral 
deposit. 

To  examine  specimens  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  decalcify  them  with  weak  acid,  or  to  prepare  thin  sections. 
By  the  first  process  the  calcite  disappears,  leaving  the  serpentine 
untouched.  The  interspaces  between  the  granules  and  plates  of  the 
latter  mineral  are  now  seen  to  be  in  numerous  instances  crowded  with 
a  great  variety  of  simple  and  arborescent  vermicular  shapes,  composed  of 
the  same,  or  a  related  silicate :  some  are  attached  to  the  granules; 
and  others  still  remain  imbedded  in  the  undissolved  portion  of  the 
"skeleton,''  seemingly  independent  of  the  "chamber  casts."  These 
structures  were  first  detected  by  Dr.  Dawson,  who,  supposing  them  to 
be  casts  of  tubes,  such  as  belong  to  the  "  canal  system"  excavated  in 
the  "  intermediate  skeleton"  of  certain  genera  of  foraminifers,  considers 
them  to  represent  the  same  part  in  "  Hozo(m,^^  Applying  a  high 
power  to  the  serpentine  granules,  &c.,  they  are  often  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a  white  glistening  asbestiform  layer,  the  fibres  being 
firequently  at  a  right  angle,  and  occasionally  oblique,  to  the  surfaces 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  fibres  in  many  cases  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  casts  of  the  perforations  or  minute  tubuli  belonging  to 
the  "  true  wall"  of  the  nummulim  foraminifers  (in  which  the  perfo- 
rations admit  of  the  extrusion  of  the  sarcodio  extensions,  called 
pseudopods) ;  and  they  have  consequently  been  considered  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  to  whom  is  due  the  chief  merit  in  discovering  them,  to 
represent  the  "nummuline  layer.'' 

The  object  of  our  Paper  was  to  show  that  every  one  of  the  struc- 
tures diagnosed  for  "  Eozoon  Canadcme*'  by  Dawson  and  Carpenter  is 
purely  of  inorganic  origin.  We  maintained  that  the  *^  chamber  ctuts"  are 
simply  granules  of  serpentine — as  much  mineral  products  as  the 
grains  of  chondrodite,  pargasite,  &c.,  common  in  certain  rocks ;  that 
the  **  intermediate  skeleton'^  is  their  calcareous  matrix,  as  is  the  calcite 
in  which  the  latter  minerals  usually  occur ;  that  the  branching  shapes, 
which  constitute  the  "  eanal  sf/atem"  and  penetrate  the  matrix,  are 
nothing  more  than  forms  of  metaxite,  or  some  allied  mineral,  also  oc- 
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cuning  in  micro-crystaUine  calcite ;  and  that  the  ''  nummuUne  layer j* 
coating  the  serpentine  granules,  is  a  film  of  chrysotile  in  yarious  states 
of  modification.  Metaxite  and  chrysotile  we  showed  to  be  mere  alio- 
morphs  of  serpentine,  being  the  same  hydro-magnesian  silicate,  under 
other  forms  besides  the  amorphous,  that  characterizes  the  latter :  the 
three  correspond  to  the  fibrous,  branching,  and  amorphous  yarieties 
not  unusual  to  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  some  other  minerals. 

Moreover,  "eozoonal"  structures  were  shown  to  have  never  been 
found  except  in  erystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks^  especially  those  contain- 
ing serpentine,  or  some  of  its  varieties  ;  and  to  occur  under  these 
conditions  in  deposits  of  widely  different  geological  ages — not  only  in 
the  Laurentians,  but  in  others  that  are  members  of  later  systemal  pe- 
riods, even  in  the  serpentine  or  crystalline  marbles  belonging  to  the 
Liassic  system. 

The  "  fossil"  we  are  engaged  with  has  obtained  sufficient  notoriety 
fts  a  disputed  body,  land  it  is  of  so  much  importance  in  geology,  irre- 
spective of  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it,  as  to  require  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  truthful  progress  of  this  science  extremely 
careful  consideration,  and  the  most  searching  investigation.  Yet  the 
late  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  Mr.  Warrington  W.  Smyth — 
who  declared  that  "  the  grandest  feat  of  geological  science  within  the 
last  few  years  is  the  astounding  extension  of  the  scale  of  geological 
time  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  *  Eozoon  Canadense'  " — has  set 
aside  a  **facf*  of  considerable  weight  for  a  mere  unsupported  an- 
nouneement.  **  The  elaborate  arguments  of  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney 
in  favour  of  the  mineral  origin  of  *  eozoonal'  structure  had  at  one 
time  a  eirong  show  of  support  in  the  fact  that  these  appearances'*  (struc- 
tures) "  were  always  observed  in  aerpentinous  limestone  (ophicalcite) 
only,  whether  in  Canada,  Connemara,  Tyree,  Bavaria  (Dr.  Giimbel), 
or  Bohemia  (Dr.  Von  Hochstetter),  notwithstanding  great  discre- 
pancy in  the  age  of  some  of  the  deposits.  But  the  announcement  made 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
for  August  last  (1865),'  of  Dr.  Dawson's  discovery  of  *jEbfoon*  pre- 
served in  carbonate  of  Hme  pure  and  simple,  would  appear  to  close  the 
discussion."* 

In  the  present  communication  it  is  our  intention  to  review  all  the 
arguments  and  evidences,  including  statements  made  in  connexion  with 
the  above  announcement,  that  have  been  brought  forward  since  our 
Paper  was  published ;  and  we  shall  adduce  additional  proofs  against 
what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  the  "  received  doctrine."  Moreover,  Conne- 
mara abounds  with  rocks  yielding  some  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles 
known,  and  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  "  Eozoon  Canadenee^^ — 
a  fact  which  may  be  held  of  additional  importance  in  inducing  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  to  take  a  part  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  so-called  "  fossil." 


*  AnniverMiy  Addnss  to  th«  G«ologicAl  Society.    See  "  Qatrterlj  Journal  of  Geo- 
logical Society,**  vol.  xziii.,  p.  Ixiv. 
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Before  entering  on  the  several  points  treated  of  in  the  following 
sections,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  maJce  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal 
communications  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject. 

The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Bavaria,  Dr.  Giimbel, 
brought  out  a  Paper*  about  the  same  time  as  ours  appeared,  which  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  way  the  author  has  treated  the  subject, 
and  in  confirming  many  of  our  statements.  Dr.  Giimbel,  following  the 
same  line  of  argument  as  we  did  through  its  legitimate  channel,  com- 
pares the  different  '^eozoonal"  structures  with  certain  well-known 
forms  (some  of  which  were  cited  by  ourselves)  of  mineral  silicates 
imbedded  in  crystalline  limestones ;  but,  as  an  unquestioning  belief  in 
**  Uozoon^^  eminently  distinguishes  his  Paper,  he  quite  consistently 
regards  as  organic  the  forms  which  we  showed  to  be  mineral  products. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  published  two  contributions;  also  some  ''  Kotes" 
appended  to  a  communication  by  Dr.  Dawson,  shortly  to  be  noticed. 
The  earliest  one,  entitled  "  Supplemental  Notes  on  the  Structure  and 
Affinities  oiEozoon  Canadenie^^*^  which  immediately  follows  our  Paper, 
may  have  been  written  as  an  answer  to  the  evidences  and  arguments 
we  adduced ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  at  the 
end,  and  9^  few  foot  notes,  it  is  principally  an  elaborate  r^umi,  and  in 
many  cases  a  verbatim  copy,  of  a  previous  memoir  by  himself  in  the 
"  Intellectual  Observer,"  every  point  of  which  was  discussed,  and  we 
believe  invalidated,  or  disproved  by  ourselves:  as  to  the  additional 
matter,  we  shall  have  to  notice  it  hereafter.  The  next  Paper,  with  a 
similar  title  to  the  above,  appeared  as  a  '*  Letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Society.'*]:  Anything  new  comprised  in  it,  and  in  the 
"  Notes"  appended  to  Dr.  Dawson's  communication,  will  be  so  &lly 
treated  of  in  another  place  as  to  render  a  notice  of  them  unnecessary 
at  present. 

Dr.  Dawson^s  Paper,  entitled  ''Notes  on  Fossils  recently  obtained 
from  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Canada,  and  on  Objections  to  the  Organic 
Nature  of  Eozoon,''§  is  principally  taken  up  with  a  description  of  a 
"  Specimen  of  Eozoon  from  Tudor,'*  and  a  few  more,  assumed  to  exhibit 
''  eozoonal"  features,  from  other  localities  in  Canada.  The  account  of 
the  first  of  these  specimens  will  be  considered  shortly.  Dr.  Dawson's 
criticisms  on  our  ''  Objections  to  the  Organic  Nature  of  Eozoon"  are 
uncommonly  brief,  scarcely  occupying  three  pages ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  leave  untouched  much  of  what  is  contained  in  our  "  elabo- 
rate attempt  ,*"  the  reason  for  such  brevity  being,  as  stated,  that  the 
Tudor  specimen  "  furnishes  a  conclusive  answer"  to  our  "  objections ;" 
and  that  Dr.  Carpenter  "  has  already  shown  their  inaccuracy  in  many 
important"  points — we  presume  in  the  '*  Supplemental  Notes."  The 
same  ''  fossil"  has  also  received  some  notice  from  Sir  William  Logan, 


*  **neber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eozoon  in  dem  ostbtyeriBchen  Urgebirge,'*  1866. 

t  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,**  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  219-228. 

t  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,*'  vol.  xv.,  pp.  508-508. 

§  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,*'  No.  91,  August,  1867,  pp.  267-264. 
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in  his  Fdper  '*  On  New  Specimens  of  Eozoon,''*  published  at  the  same 
time  as  Dr.  Dawson^s. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  specimen  from  Tudor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  '*  fossil/'  which  has  the  general  appearance 
of  a  FenesteUa  (not  that  we  have  the  least  suspicion  of  its  having  any 
relation  to  the  latter,  or  any  other  organism  whatever),  is  exceedingly 
thin,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  or  sub-paraUel  slender  string- 
like ribs,  strangely  called  '*  septa,"  lying  in  one  plane ;  which  ribs 
'*  divide  and  reunite  at  short  distances  :"  a  "  few  transverse  plates,  or 
connecting  columns,  are  visible ;''  otherwise  the  so-called  septa  ''do 
not  coalesce,"  except  on  one  of  its  sides.  Taking  Dr.  Dawson's  view, 
the  specimen  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  detached  "weathered  section**  that 
has  got  *'  broken"  from  an  individual  "  Eosoon*^  perpendicularly  to  its 
'<  septa"  before  it  became  imbedded.  Considering  the  arrangement  and 
thinness  of  the  ribs — ^^aeareelj/  two  lines  in  thickness** — and  the  compa- 
ratively large  size  of  the  specimen,  "  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  about  four  inches  broad,"  there  seems  much  improbability  that  it 
could  have  got  detached  from  a  massive  ''  organism,"  such  as  '' Gossoon" 
is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Secondly,  the  '*  septa  are  in  the  state  of  white  carbonate  of  lime," 
some  "portions"  of  which  exhibit  "cleavage  planes."  "There  are 
also  a  number' of  small  veins  or  cracks  passing  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  septa,  and  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  similar  in  |;eneral  appear- 
ance to  the  septa  themselves;"  and  the  same  mineral,  in  larger  examples, 
occurs  in  other  places,  a  "  white  patch"  of  it  having  "  obliterated  the 
chambers"  in  one  part. 

From  these  statements,  and  the  presence  of  nothing  more  than 
a  "  doubtful  microscopic  structure"  in  some  parts  of  the  "  fossil,"  and 
from  the  appearances  presented  by  the  "  admirable  photograph"  of  it, 
"  executed  by  Mr.  Norman,"f  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  suggesting 
that  the  '*  septa,'*  "  veins,"  and  "  white  patches,"  are  all  of  one  and  the 
same  origin — ^purely  mineraL 

Thirdly,  the  "matrix"  of  the  "fossil"  is  a  "dark-coloured,  coarse, 
laminated  limestone,  holding  sand,  scales  of  mica,  and  minute  grains  and 
fibres  of  carbonaceous  matter."  The  "  septa,"  it  is  stated,  "  present,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  traces  of  structure,  consisting  of  small  parts  of 
canals,  filled  with  the  dark  colouring  matter  of  the  limestone."^  A 
representation  of  .a  "  section  of  one"  of  the  septa  is  given  by  Dr. 


*  '*  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Geological  Society,"  No.  91,  August,  1867,  pp.  263-257; 

t  The  lithograph  of  the  specimen  illustrating  Dr.  Daw8on*8  paper  represents  tlie 
"  septa,*  &c.,  less  imperfectly  defined  than  they  are  in  the  photograph ;  for  copies  of 
which  we  are  indehted  to  Dr.  Carpenter. 

}  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  the  Chemist  and  Mineralogist  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey, 
states  that  the  fossil  is  '*  penetrated  by  the  blackish  argiUaetous  lime$timt  which  en- 
velopes it.**  — **  Esqnisse  Gtelogique  du  Canada,"  p.  7. 
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Dawson,  **  Bhowing"  the  so-called  canals  **  imperfectly  infiltrated  with 
black  (oarbonaoeooB  ?^  matter."  Looking  at  Dr.  Dawson's  figure 
PL  XII.,  fig.  I),  and  his  description,  we  shall  be  much  deceived  if  the 
**  canals,"  such  as  thej  are  delineated,  be  anything  else  than  aggrega- 
tions of  the  ''  minute  grains  and  Jibres  of  carbonaceoas  matter"  bel<mg- 
ing  to  the  '*  matrix"  that  have  got  entangled  in  the  carbonate  of  lime 
while  crystallizing  out  in  the  presumed  ''septa,"  as  is  often  seen 
in  minerals  vitiated  or  rendered  impure  by  foreign  admixtures. 

Other  objections  might  be  urged — such  as  the  fact  of  the  so-called 
•^  chambers  being  filled  with  the  same  '*  dark  stone,"  or  mechanically 
formed  deposit,  as  the  matrix — ^the  implied  admission  that  the  "  minute 
veins  of  calcareous  spar  traversing  the  septa,  and  the  cleavage  planes, 
which  have  been  developed  in  some  portions  of  the  latter,"  are  **  orys- 
tallized  structures,"  that  might  '*  mislead  any  ordinary  skilful  micrtM- 
copist;"  but  the  aforementioned  are  sufficient  Moreover,  the  **few 
rare  instances  only,"  or  *'  obscure"  indications,  of  the  **  nummuline 
layer,"  spoken  of,  have,  we  believe,  been  as  much  misunderstood  as  the 
same  part  is  in  type  specimens  of  " E&soon  Canademe** 

Closing  for  the  present  our  remarks  on  the  Tudor  **  fossil,*'  we 
may  briefly  suggest  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  in- 
filtration of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  penetrated  into  a  parting 
between  two  layers  of  the  laminated  arenaceous  limestone ;  or  it  may 
be  an  example  of  anastomosing  strings  of  segregated  calcite  ;  in  short, 
it  may  he  anything  consistent  with  the  nature  of  its  matrix,  or  the  condi" 
tions  under  which  the  latter  has  existed. 

Dr.  Dawson  has  made  an  objection  to  our  use  of  the  term  **  eocoonaL" 
We  are  not  aware  of  having  gone  beyond  what  has  or  would  have  been 
done  by  others ;  indeed,  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  we  are  actually 
behind  Dr.  Dawson  himself  in  this  respect.  We  described  as  '<  eosoonal*' 
certain  ophites  from  Connemara,  Donegal,  India,  Bavaria,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  and  no  valid  reasona  have  been 
offered  to  show  that  we  were  wrony,  or  even  that  we  have  strained  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Giimbel,  who  has  used  the  term  in  a  less 
restricted  sense  than  we  have  (hut  who  helieves  in  ^^Eo%oon^*)  has  escaped 
all  adverse  criticism.  He  is  perfectly  correct ;  for,  in  assuming  **  the 
presence  of  Eozoon  in  the  crystalline  limestones  of  Finland,"  from  the 
fuct  of  their  containing  **  rounded,  cylindrical,  or  tuberculated  grains 
of  pargasite" — and  that  the  "  coccolite-bearing  limestone  of  New  York 
seems  to  be  closely  related"  to  them,  and  to  the  *'  Eozoon  ophicalcite  of 
Steinhag" — he  is  only  carrying  out  the  "  received  doctrine"  to  its 
proper  extent. 

<»  Eozoonal"  rocks,  we  are  certain,  will  turn  out  to  be  much  more 
common  than  may  be  conveniently  admitted.  Of  late,  specimens  of 
various  kinds  of  ophite  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  We  have  ob- 
tained examples,  according  to  their  labels,  from  ''Egypt,"  "Nei- 
biggen,"  "  Italy,"  and  "Scandinavia;"  and,  although  differing  more  or 
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less  from  the  Canadian  rock,  they  could  not  be  separated  from  it,  as 
regards  their  general  characters.* 

Supported  by  so  many  examples,  as  well  as  those  described  in 
our  former  Paper,  we  shall  be  much  deceived  if  all  ophites  do  not  con- 
tain some  feature  or  other  of  the  genus  **  Eozoon  ;*'  and  as  such  rocks  are 
common,  and  belong  to  crystalline  masses  of  aUgeologiecd  ages,  believers 
in  this  "  organism'*  may  felicitate  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  esta- 
blishing lots  of  new  species,  or. ''  varieties." 

Regardless  of  the  complete  evidence  that  we  adduced,  proving  the 
Connemara  ophite  to  be  essentially  '^  eozoonal,"  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
lately  decided,  even  contrary  to  his  previous  identifications,  that  ''  the 
evidence  of  its  organic  origin  rests  on  its  partial  analogy  to  the  eozoonal 
rock  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  character  of  the  serpen- 
tine limestone  of  Canada^  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  Connemara  marble, 
that  the  question  of  organic  origin  entirely  tums."f 

This  is  precisely  one  of  the  terms  to  which  we  intend  to  adhere  in 
discussing  the  question.  While  examining  the  various  structures  of 
''  Eowon  Canadmse^^  we  shall  test  them  as  displayed  in  one  of  two  spe- 
cimens obligingly  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Carpenter  himself :  at  the  same 
time  we  purpose  giving  additional  illustrations  frt>m  extra-Canadian  spe- 
cimens when  necessary. 

2.  Faraminif&ral  Considerations. 

It  is  stated  that  "  Eozoon  Canadensis*  consists  of  *'  chamber  casts*' 
in  serpentine  or  other  minerals,  connected  by  narrow  neck- like  divisions 
or  "  stolons" — ^in vested  with  an  "  asbestiform'*  or  a  •*  nummuline  cell 
wall" — and  enclosed  in  a  calcareous  "  intermediate  skele ton,'' penetrated 
by  a  number  of  dendritic  and  other  forms  representing  the  **  canal 
system."  The  object  of  our  previous  Paper  was  to  show  that  these 
several  features  are  merely  mineral  products. 

It  is  now  admitted,  but  not  until  after  the  publication  of  our  view, 
that  in  "highly  crystalline  rocks"  (of  which  "eozoonal"  ophite  is 
undoubtedly  an  example),  "  organic  remains  may  be  simulated  by  mere 
mineral  appearances"  (  Dawson) — that  the  features  of  the  presumed  or- 
ganism can  be  **  separately  paralleled  elsewhere"  (Carpenter),  i.  e.,  in 
others  besides  ophitic  rocks :  we,  however,  it  is  alleged,  have,  "  through 
defective  observation,  failed  to  distinguish  between  organic  and  crystal- 
line forms.*'J 

*  We  hjire  abo  seen  specimens  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  Expontion  Vni- 
ptrMlUf  which,  on  proper  examination,  we  have  little  doubt  will  prove  to  belong  to  the 
same  category.  We  observed  in  the  former  Institution  a  specimen,  marked  "  8  N,  2965** 
(the  name  of  its  locality  could  not  be  made  out)  :  another  beside  it,  from  Corsica ;  and 
two,  **2931,''  from  Tuscany.  The  Prussian  section  of  the  Exhibition,  Class  40*20, 
contained  an  acervnline  specimen,  numbered  ^*  S50.** 

t  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, "^vdl.  xv.,  p.  506. 

t  *'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  261. 
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In  the  following  sub-sections,  we  purpose  treating  of  the  different 
<<eozoonal''  features.  Although  it  would  appear  that  our  former  "at- 
tempt" has  failed  to  bring  oyer  to  our  side  those  who  originated  the 
**  received  doctrine,"  we,  neyertheless,  feel  perfectly  satisfied  of  its 
complete  fallacy ;  and  we  trust  to  establish  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
it  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every  thoughtful  inquirer. 

a.  "  Cell  Wall.'* — We  propose  to  consider  this  part  very  eloeely^ 
because  declaredly  by  it  **  the  organic  origin  of  Eotoon  is  capable  of 
being  most  unmistakeably  recognised'*  (Carpenter).  Moreover,  it  afToitis 
a  "  notable  illustration*'  of  our  "  defective  observation"  (Dawson)  ;  also, 
of  our  "errors  of  fact  so  remarkable,  that  they  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  belief  that  when"  our  "  Paper  was  written,"  we  '^  knew  it 
only  by  decalcified  specimens,  and  had  never  seen  it  in  thin  transpa- 
rent sections;  for"  we  ''describe  it  as  composed  of  parallel  fibres 
of  chrysotile  packed  together  without  any  intermediate  substance" 
(Carpenter). 

The  allegation  of  "  defective  observation"  may  be  left  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  seqael.  As  to  the  above  statement  respecting  the  *'  proper 
wall,"  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  after  a  very  satisfactory 
penual  of  our  Paper;  for,  although  we  described  this  feature  in  the 
terms  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  also  mentioned  that  it  is  "  often  seen 
with  the  fibres  standing  apart."  Further,  not  only  is  there  given  a  re- 
presentation of  this  particular  feature  in  Fig.  1  of  our  Plate  XLI. ;  but 
we' have  actually  advanced  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  it*  Nay,  it 
may  be  put  forward  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  at  the  time  our  Paper  was 
read,  we  were  the  first  who  unequivocally  described  the  '*  nummuline 
layer"  as  containing  any  separated  aciculi  at  all.f 

Whatever  doubt  attaches  to  their  former  descriptions  of  the  **  num- 
muline layer,"  there  can  be  none  pertaining  to  the  terms  in  which 
Drs.  Dawson  and  Carpenter  now  describe  it.  Both  speak  of  it  as  essen- 
tially a  calcareous  cell  wall  penetrated  by  separated  threads  of  serpentine; 
Taking  such  a  restricted  view,  this  part,  then,  cannot  in  any  instance, 
as  we  have  stated  it  to  be,  be  composed  of  **  parallel  fibres  packed  to- 
gether without  any  intermediate  sabstance,'*  or,  according  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter, of  aciculi  *^  standing  side  by  side  like  the  fibres  of  asbestos." 

Now,  considering  the  abundance  of  cases  to  be  seen  in  Canadian 
"eozoonal"  ophite  strictly  agreeing  with  our  description,  we  cannot 


*  ''Quarterly  Joornal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  zziii.,  pp.  191,  103,  195,  tnd 
199. 

t  Respecting  Dr.  Carpenter'a  ^  belief"  that  when  onr  *'  paper  was  written"  we 
*'  knew  this  layer  only  by  decalci6ed  specimens,  and  had  never  seen  it  in  thin  transparent 
sections,"  we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  quite  erroneous.  We  only  referred  to  one  of  the 
kind  C'  Quarterly  Journal  Of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  193,  PI.  XIV.,  fig.  8) ; 
more  being  unnecessary,  because,  in  onr  opinion,  such  sections  afford  but  a  very  im- 
perfeeif  and  in  many  eat9t  an  erroneoug  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  "  nummuline  layer."  De- 
calcified specimens  are  by  far  the  most  instructiye  and  most  trustworthy,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  We  could  simUarly  dispose  of  some  other  like  statements,  somewhat  personal, 
made  by  Dr  Carpenter ;  but  our  Paper  must  be  devoted  to  purely  relevant  matter. 
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l)ut  feel  surprised  at  the  tenacity  with  which  the  more  restricted  view 
is  held.  But  to  show  whether  it  is  our  opponents,  or  ourselves,  who 
labour  under  **  defectire  observation,"  we  have  given  a  representation 
of  a  portion  of  the  **  nummuline  layer"  in  Plate  XLL,  Fig.  1,  taken 
from  one  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  sections,  magnified  120  diameters,  which 
we  have  decalcified.* 

At  d  is  represented  a  portion  of  the  "nummuline  layer,"  in  this 
instance,  consisting  of  distinctly  separated  aciculi.  The  separations 
were  filled  up  with  'carbonate  of  lime  or  calcite,  now  dissolved  out. 
At  c,  is  another  portion  with  the  aciculi  in  perfect  contact  At  b,  the 
aciculi  or  fibres,  as  they  must  now  be  called,  present  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied aspect,  being  neither  "glistening  white,''  nor  "  cylindrical,"  as  in 
the  previous  places ;  but  having  the  usnal  colour  of  serpentine,  and  the 
structure  of  chrysotile  or  asbestos.  At  a,  the  last  modification  is  in 
an  incipient  state ;  the  fibres,  in  this  case  in  the  serpentine,  being  re- 
presented by  mere  incised  lines,  individually  more  or  less  interrupted 
in  their  continuity,  and  varpng  in  their  distance  from  one  another. 

We  have  next  to  draw  attention  to  unothi  r  example  in  the  same 
section  (more  or  less  paralleled  by  many  others  in  it),  which  equally 
proves  that  the  above  four  varieties  of  the  "nummuline  layer"  are  no 
more  than  modifications  of  one  type. 

In  Figure  2,  the  letter  A  denotes  a  wide  opening,  formerly  filled  with 
calcite  or  the  "  intermediate  skeleton,"  lying  between  two  portions  of 
serpentine  constituting  "  chamber  casts."  The  low  side,  at  d^  of  the 
opening  presents  the  aciculi  beautifully  developed  (which  is  also  the 
case  at  the  upper  side,  at  d),  standing  out  from  the  surface  of  the  ser- 
pentine, and  distinctly  separated.  Following  the  aciculi  upwards  and 
to  the  left,  they  gradually  become  less  distant  from  one  another ;  and 
finally  pass  into  the  compact  state  at  o,  where  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
the  smaUest  openings  between  them,  each  being  defined  by  nothing  more 
than  its  own  bounding  surfaces,  exactly  as  are  the  fibres  of  asbestos. f 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  aciculi  are  for  the  most  part  standing  apart. 

Viewing  the  separated  aciculi  by  themselves,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  closely  resemble  the  "  minute  projections"  or  casts  of  pseudo- 
podial  tubuli  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  noticed  on  the  siliceous 
"chamber  casts"  of  specimens  oi  Amphistegina,  dredged  by  Professor 
Jukes  off  the  coast  of  Australia  :  but  to  believe  that  the  two  cases  are 
identical,  when  in  the  former  the  aciculi  are  plainly  seen  to  graduate 
into  a  state  which  completely  excludes  the  possibility  of  their  being 
casts  of  icall-eneloied  tubuli,  the  imagination  requires  to  have  more 
play  than  can  be  allowed  in  a  matter-of-fact  discussion. 


*  The  section  from  which  the  figure  has  been  taken  did  not,  when  it  came  into  our 
handfl,  exhibit  with  stifBcient  cleameM  the  different  '*  eozoonalitotures,"  though  quite  a$ 
wU  as  any  cthtr  '*  thin  transparent  sections  {"  so  we  were  induced  to  decalcify  it. 

f  The  fibres,  c,  erroneously  appear  iu  the  figure  as  if  slightly  sepurated. 
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More  remains  to  be  noUoed  in  this  example.  In  our  former  Papa 
we  contended  that  the  ''nummuline  layer"  is  not  a  calcareoas  "proper 
wall"  iniiUp0tident  of  the  ''  chamber  casts/'  but  merely  their  exteroal 
serpentine  changed  into  its  asbestiform  condition  of  chryaotile ;  and  we 
gave  an  illustration,  "selected  out  of  a  number  of  the  same  kiod,^ 
which  **  demonstrated'*  the  truth  of  our  view  :*  this  case  Aas  been  toUHf 
ignored.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Carpenter's  section  is  quite  prolific  of 
precisely  similar  cases.  The  one  under  notice,  which  is  equally  de- 
monstratiTe,  shows  the  edge  of  the  serpentine,  at  «.  disttxictl j  cut  with 
lines,  frequently  corresponding  in  their  distances  from  one  anoth^ 
with  the  diameter  of  the  adjoining  separated  aciculi,  into  the  boundiiig 
surfiices  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  run.  The  same  phenomenon  La 
displayed  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  opening,  where  the  diWsional 
lines  are  only  just  appearing.  With  such  modifications  as  those  lettered 
«,  5,  tf,  and  d  (and  many  more  that  we  are  prepared  to  bring  forward),  tJie 
MBertion  ie  inexplicable  to  ue  thctt  the  "  cell  wall  in  no  instance  preeenis 
the  appearance  of  ehrysotile^  or  of  any  other  Jthrous  mineral^  w^hen  exa- 
mined with  care  under  sufficiently  high  powers"f  (Dawson). 

In  order  to  explain,  on  the  "  eozoonal**  view,  the  various  appearances 
presented  by  the  "  nummuline  layer,''  it  might  be  suggested,  as  in 
another  case,  that  the  compactness  of  the  aciculi  is  the  result  of 
"metamorphio  changes"  to  which  these  parts  have  been  suhjected; 
thereby  causing  them  to  lose  their  typical  character.     Thus,  in  the  case 
under  Figures  1 ,  and  2,  d  (PI.  XLI.),  it  is  conceivable  that,  as  the  siliceous 
aciculi  (''casts  of  pseudopodial  tubules*')  are  contained  in  a  calcareous 
matrix,  the  substance  of  the  latter  may  have  been  removed  hy  per- 
colating waters  containing  carbonic  acid;  thus  allowing  the   aciculi 
free  to  enlarge,  through  intumescence,  and  become  juxtaposed.^     But 
this  explanation  totally  fails  to  account  for  the  asbestiform  condition 
of  the  *'cell  wall  :**  for,  by  no  possible  means,  or  by  no  sound  process  of 
reasoning^  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  separated  aciculi  could  be  con- 
verted into  the  imperfectly  developed  divisional  structure  of  the  modi- 
fication, lettered  a,  which  is  indisputably  incipient  chrysotile.     From 
the  one  extreme,   of  separated  aciculi,  to  the  other,  of  imperfectly 
ohrysotilized  serpentine,  there  is  an  unbroken  passage — an  insensible 
gradation — demonstrating  the   "  nummuline  layer"  to  be  of  purely 
mineral  origin.     This  conclusion  is  equally  proved  by  the  p^ectly 
corresponding  changes  that  occur  in  veins  of  chrysotile,  as  shown  in  our 
former  Paper,  and  to  be  further  elucidated  in  the  present  one.§ 

*  *'  Qoarterly  JoarnaJ  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  zzii.,  PI.  XIV.,  fig.  8. 

t  **  QoAiterlj  Joarnal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  zsdii.,  p.  262. 

X  Venniculite,  related  to  loganite  and  serpentiiie,  swelU  out  on  the  application  of 
heat ;  lo  do  other  hydrated  minerals,  as  the  zeolitee ;  alao  the  fibres  of  chrysotQe  on  ex- 
posure to  air  (Delesse). 

§  The  hypothetical  explanation  of  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  between  tho 
aciculi,  advanced  in  our  previous  Paper,  will  be  supplemented  by  additional  evidences 
given  in  the  section  on  the  "  Mineralogical  Considerations." 
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Dr.  Carpenter  regards  the  ^'  structure  of  the  nummuline  chamber 
-wall"  to  be  a  ''  feature/'  by  which  **  the  organic  origin  of  Eozoon 
is  capable  of  being  most  unmistakeably  recognised ;"  and  accordingly 
lie  has  been  led  *'  confidently  to  assert  that  no  parallel  to  it  can  be 
shown  in  an  undoubted  mineral  product."*  This  is  a  strange  astertion 
to  be  made  after  we  had  stated  that,  in  numerous  instances,  grains  of 
chondrodite,  imbedded  in  calcite,  as  in  a  specimen  from  New  Jersey,  are 
**  more  or  less  encrusted  with  an  asbestiform  layer,  which  exhibits 
modifications,  speaking  advisedly,  the  exact  parallel  of  those  common 
to  the  proper  wall"  of  ** Eozoon  Canadense  ;"f  it  is  equally  strange  that 
both  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Dawson  have  ignored  this  specimen.  We  could 
describe  another,  one  of  the  kind  that  has  been  detected  by  us  in  the 
coccolite  marble  of  Tyree;  but  this  '*  parallel''  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Giimbel,  who  discovered  it  in  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat 
similar  rock  occurring  at  New  York.}  He  has,  moreover,  determined 
that  the  grains  of  '*  green  hornblende  (pargasite),"  characteristic  of 
crystalline  limestone,  at  Pargas,  in  Finland,  are  similarly  invested. 
In  the  latter  instance,  **  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  surface 
of  the  grains"  repealed  numerous  small  aciculi,  called  **  small  tubuli,'' 
consistiugof  awhite  substance,  and  otherwise  resembling  those  belong- 
ing'to  the  "  nummuline  layer"  of  **  .£b20(m."§ 

In  our  early  examination  of  the  part  under  consideration  a  difficulty, 
which  we  mentioned,  occurred  to  U8.||  Observing  that  the  "sarcode 
chambers''  of  the  different  superimposed  layers  are  furnished  with 
both  an  upper  and  an  under  '*  proper  wall" — and  that  '*  the  successive 
layers,  each  having  its  own  proper  wall,  are  often  superposed  one  upon 
another  without  the  intervention  of  any  supplemental  or  intermediate 
skeleton"  (Carpenter)— it  struck  us  that,  on  the  '*  eozoonal"  view,  the 
pseudopods,  presumed  to  have  penetrated  the  under  "proper  wall," 
could  not  extend  themselves,  as  their  egress  would  have  been  effectu- 
ally barred  by  the  upper  one  of  the  immediately  subjacent  layer  of  cham- 
bers. Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  noticed  oar  objection,  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood it ;  as  the  *'  fact"  he  has  adduced  against  us,  and  which  he 
assumes  we  had  *^  no  acquaintance  with,"  is  not  to  the  purpose  :^ 
nevertheless,  the  "fact  that  many  foraminifera  (both  recent  and 
fossil),  having  perforated  shells,  habitually  grow  affixed  to'  sea  weeds, 
corals,  shells,  &c.,  and  that  the  attached  side  possesses  the  charac- 
teristic tubular  structure  no  less  than  the  free,"  is  of  considerable 
importance,  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  belief,  **  that  there  inter- 
yenes  in  the  living  state  a  thin  layer  of  sarcode  between  the  shell 
and  the  subjacent  surface."    Assuming  this  to  be  the  case — and  our 


*  "Qnarterlj  Jounud  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxiL,  p.  221. 

t  Ibid.,  voL  zziL,  pp.  196,  197,  PL  XIY.,  figi.  6,  6. 

t  *'  Canadian  Nataralist,"  December,  1866,  p.  99. 

{  Ibid.,  December,  1866,  p.  98. 

I  '*  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol  xxU.,  p.  191. 

4  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  zzii ,  foot  note,  p.  225. 
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own  obserratioiis  are  in  favour  of  it — the  circumstance  will  go  far  to 
sustain  our  "  objection ;''  inasmuch  as  there  is  required  in  '*£ozoon**  a 
yacancy  to  hold  a  ^*  layer  of  sarcode ;"  whereas,  in  the  cases  to  which 
we  referred  (and  we  are  acquainted  with  a  number  of  others),  there 
exists  no  representative  of  the  kind,  either  in  the  form  of  a  "  siliceous 
layer,"  or  anything  else ;  the  space  between  two  **  chamber  casta,''  that 
rest  one  upon  the  other,  being  crossed  by  and  filled  up  with  catUinuauM 
aciculi.*  We  did  not,  when  adducing  this  point^  regard  it  in  a 
stronger  light  than  a  difficulty :  it  was  not  urged  as  a  positive  argu- 
ment on  our  side ;  but  we  now  do  so ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  chal- 
lenge its  etibvereion. 

Reflecting  on  all  the  evidences  and  arguments  given  in  this  and  our 
former  Paper  in  connexion  with  the  **  proper  wall,"  tee  feel  certain 
that  the  original  description  tee  gave  of  it  is  the  only  ptthUehed  one  thai 
can  he  said  to  he  correct  ;  and  toe  are  thorotighlg  convinced  that  our  vieto 
of  its  nature  is  ineontrovertihle.  It  is  a  feature  composed  oi  juxtaposed 
as  well  as  separated  aciculi :  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  *'  chamber 
casts,"  being  mineralogically  an  allomorph  of  their  component  serpen- 
tine: added  to  which,  the  "  fact"  last  brought  forward  shows  clearly  that 
no  unquestionahle  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  belief,  that 
the  ''nummuline  layer"  is  the  representative  of  the  pseudopodial  or 
tubulated  cell  wall  of  a  foraminifer ;  for,  as  such,  it  would  in  number- 
less cases  have  been  functionally  useless. f 

h.  ^"Intermediate  Skeleton,*^ — We  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add 
to  our  former  remarks  on  this  part ;  nor,  fix>m  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence or  argument  against  us,  is  anything  more  required  to  sustain  the 
view  we  hold  of  its  being  identical  with  the  matrix  containing  graiQs 
of  pargasite,  &c.,  in  various  crystalline  rocks. 

c,  **  Chamber  Casts.^^ — Referring  to  what  is  stated  in  our  former  Paper 
respecting  the  isolated  grains  of  coccolite  and  other  minerals  in  Tyree 
marble,  also  those  of  chondrodite  in  the  crystalline  limestone  of  New 
Jersey,  being  strictly  analogous  to  the  ''  chamber  casts  of  Eozoon,"  Dr. 
Dawson  commences  one  of  his  arguments  by  stating,  that  "  if  all  speci- 
mens of  Hozoon  were  of  the  acervuline  character,  the  comparisons  of  the 
chamber  casts  with"  such  grains  ''  might  have  some  plausibility.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  laminated  arrangement  is  the  typical  one.{ 

On  what  ground  does  Dr.  Dawson  make  jbhe  last  statement  ?  The 
same  question  equally  appUes  to  a  similar  one  made  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 
A  character  to  be  ''  typical"  must  be  general ;  but  the  **  laminated  ar- 
rangement," although  often  beautifully  developed  in  specimens  £rom 


•  "  Popular  Science  Review,"  yol.  iv,  PL  XY.,  Fig.  10  (Caipenter,  and  Ropert  Jonee). 

t  It  most  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ^  elongat«l  bundles**  with  **  tangentian/*  ar> 
ranged  fibree,  to  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  '^  seen  no  parallel  in  other  Foraminifera,**eqiianj 
show  the  impossibility  of  the  **  nummuline  layer**  being  an  oiganic  production. 

X  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society/*  vol.  xziu.,  p.  268.  Dr.  Gumbel,  like 
ourselves,  has  identified  the  grains  of  coccolite  and  pargasite,  respectively  occurring  in 
the  crystalline  limestones  of  New  Jersey  and  Finland,  with  the  '*  chamber  casts.**  Ykhy 
is  our  case  no  more  than  aiplauiibit  compariton  f 
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some  localities  in  Canada,  is  not  general  even  there  ("  The  acervnline 
portions  make  np  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  specimens  of  Eozoon," 
Sterry  Hunt*) ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  other  countries.  We  have 
met  with  only  a  few  specimens  from  Connemara  offering  an  approach 
to  it ;  while  all  those  we  have  examined,  collected  on  the  Continent, 
have  the  ''  chamher  oasts,"  with  an  acervnline  arrangement :  besides, 
the  specimens  described  by  Dr.  Giimbel  ^*  show  throughout  this  irre- 
gular structure,  which  seems  to  characterize  the  Bavarian  specimens;"! 
and  those  collected  at  SIrumau  in  Bohemia,  by  Professor  Hochstetter, 
are  essentially  acervuline.  In  describing  any  organism  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  no  naturalist  would  consider  that  plan  of  growth 
which  marked  it  in  only  one  loedlUy  (or  which  may  be  only  beautifully 
exhibited  in  a  few  museum  or  cabinet  specimens,  selected  out  of  a  large 
number  in  a  different  condition  on  account  of  possessing  such  feature)  to 
he  general  or  **  typieaiy  Bather,  would  he  consider  it  to  be  exceptional4 
One  of  the  many  interesting  points  connected  with  ''eozoonal' 
ophite  is,  that  the  granules  or  **  chamber  casts"  may  consist  of  different 
species  or  varieties  of  mineral  silicates,  serpentine  and  diopside  (or  mala- 
colite)  being  common.  In  one  place  a  specimen  may  have  the  layers  of  gra- 
nules formed  entirely  of  the  former,  and  in  another  of  the  latt^.  '*  Some 
sections  exhibit  these  two  minerals  filHng  adjacent  cells,  or  even  por- 
tions of  the  same  cell,  a  clear  line  of  ^vision  being  visible  between 
them'*  (Hunt).  In  one  of  the  sections  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter there  occurs  a  layer  of  granules,  apparently  consisting  of  chon- 
drodite,  lying  between  others  of  serpentine.  Loganite  is  another  mi- 
neral which  often  replaces  the  latter.  Connemara  ophite  occasionally 
displays  precisely  the  same  differences.  In  a  specimen  before  us,  a 
layer,  composed  of  granules  of  serpentine,  lies  immediate^  adjacent 
to  another,  formed  oi  an  aggregation  of  crystals  of  what  appears  to  be 
malacolite  intermingled  with  ctdcite.  Another  specimen  consists  of  pa- 
rallel layers,  varying  fix>m  a  quarter  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  granular 
serpentine,  (?)  pyrallolite,  openly  cleaved  malacolite,  and  a  guttate  wax- 
like mineral  (?  deweyHte).  Calcite,  which  is  more  or  less  associated  with 
all  these  minerals,  JUh  tip  the  eleavage  openings  of  the  malacolite ;  demon- 
strating that  in  the  latter  the  silicate  has  undergone  partial  removal,  and 
that  the  resulting  openings  have  become  fiUed  in  with  a  carbonate. 

Long  ago  Dr.  M'CuUoch  directed  attention  to  the  different  silicates 
occurring  in  the  green-spotted  pink  marble  of  Tyree  ;§  and  his  state- 


•  "  Caoadian  Natnnlist,"  December,  1866,  p.  90. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Dr.  Dawson  has  charged  as  with  the  admission  that  the  "  laminated  forms  are 
•ssentiaUy  Canadian."  What  is  sUted  in  our  Paper  is—**  we  had  got  the  impression 
that  in  the  GreoTiUe  yarietiesthe  chamber  casts  were  rarely  arranged  otherwise  than  in 
liiminn  ;**  bnt  after  examining  some  specimens  presented  to  as  by  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  "we 
saw  that  the  aoerroUne  arrangement  was  a  characteristic  featare  of  the  Canadian  ophite** 
("  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  voL  xxiL,  p.l90). 

{  "  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  Ac 
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mentfl  respecting  the  phenomenon  are  completely  confirmed  hj  oar  own 
observations.  We  find  a  nnmber  of  grains  (spots)  consisting  of  hornblende, 
others  of  sahUte,  a  few  of  quarts,  and  some  apparently  of  serpentine ; 
while  an  occasional  one  appears,  half  composed  of  hornblende,  and  tlie 
other  half  of  sahlite. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  stated  that  we  "do  not  attempt  to  offer  any 
feaidble  explanation  of  the  fact/'  that  the  "  siliceous  mineral"  forming 
the  "chamber  casts"  may  be  serpentine  in  one  place,  pyroxene  in  another, 
er  loganite  in  another."  Ohondrodite  and  pyrallolite  may  also  be 
added.  Nerertheless,  it  so  happens  that  we  did  make  the  **  attempt :" 
but  we  fail  to  find  that  a  single  argument,  or  evidence,  has  been  urged 
against  our  ^  explanation*'  of  its  being  a  pseudomorphic  phenomenon. 
But,  whether  the  attempt  has  been  successful,  or  not,  we  hold  the  '*  fact" 
to  be  demonstratiye  of  the  mineral  origin  of  the  **  chamber  casta ;" 
since  it  is  strictly  paralleled  in  the  case  of  the  different  mineral  silicates 
composing  the  grains  imbedded  in  the  Tyree  pink  marble,  and  other  al- 
lied rocks. 

Considering  that  the  '*  chamber  casts  of  Blmuxm  Canadenae**  hare 
neyer  been  found  to  consist  of  any  other  mineral  than  a  $iUeate,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  a  palaeontologist  why  they  ought  not  to 
occur  composed  of  a  carbonate,  it  is  singular  that  the  latter  point  has 
bean  $o  litUe  noticed  by  writera  opposed  to  our  views.  The  use  we  hare 
mcuie  of  the  general  faet^  to  their  disadvantage^  has  been  totally  ignored^ 
though  an  indirect  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  it.  Dr.  Dawson 
has  inddentally  stated  that  the  ^*  chambers  are  filled  in  different  speci- 
mens with"  (besides  the  silicates  alluded  to)  ''  calcareous  spar,  or  even 
arenaceous  limestone.''*  In  mentioning  the  last  substance,  evidently 
the  Tudor  specimen  was  thought  of;  but  we  decidedly  refuse  to  accept 
the  case  as  one  to  the  point :  and  as  regards  the  "  calcareous  spar,"  we 
are  unacquainted  with  any  published  instances  of  this  mineral  being  an 
infilling  of  the  kind. 

Further  remarks  on  the  composition  of  the  *'  chamber  casts"  will 
he  made  in  another  place. 

d,  *'  Canal  System,** — We  have  already  stated,  as  our  opinion,  that 
-the  examples  which  have  been  brought  forward  of  this  part  are  nothing 
more  than  imbedded  crystallizations,  resembling  arborescent  silver,  the 
various  kinds  of  dendrites  in  agates,  branching  aragonite,  &e.  Most 
of  the  cases  alluded  to  were  brought  forward  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  ''  canAl  system ;"  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  any 
want  of  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  Drs.  Dawson  and  Carpenter ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  mention  that  the  strictly  homologous  case  of  me- 
ttixita  has  been  very  slightly  noticed  by  the  one,  and  ignored  by  the 
other.  Dr.  Dawson,  who  admits  to  having  '*  not  seen  specimens"  of 
this  mineral,  puts  the  case  aside  by  simply  stating,  that  "  it  is  evident 


*  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,*Wol.  xziii.,  p.  263. 
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from  the  desoriptioii  and  figure  given'*  of  our  specimeni  ''  that,  whether 
organic  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  similar  to  the  canals  of  Eozoon  Cana- 
dense."*  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  denial  of  the  similarity  that 
we  have  contended  for,  it  will  not  much  surprise  us  if  Dr.  Dawson 
himself  has  not  uneoMeiowily  shown,  in  another  way,  that  we  are 
right;  for  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  the  ''  siliceous  bodies'' 
with  ^*  minute  vermicular  processes  projecting  from  their  surfaces," 
occurring  in  ''Laurentian  limestone  fromWentworth,*'  are  nothing  more 
than  forms  of  metaxite,or  some  allied  mineral, — a  suspicion  that  equally 
applies  to  the  **  tubuli  of  surprising  beauty,"  detected  by  Dr.  Giimbel 
<«in  small  isolated  compact  portions  of  the  carbonate  of  lime''  in  *'a 
specimen  of  crystalline  limestone  from  Boden,  in  Saxony."f 

The  irregularity  of  the  ''  canal  system" — ^the  '*  very  remarkable 
differences  in  size  and  form"  of  its  ''  definite  shapes" — ^is  a  point  not  to 
be  oyerlooked ;  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  statement  remains 
uncontradicted  that  *'  no  such  differences  characterize  the  canal  system 
of  any  known  foraminifer,  fossil  or  recent." 

Morever,  examples  of  the  "  canal  system"  occur  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  their  matrix  had  any  relation  to  a  ^'supplementary'* 
or  "intermediate  skeleton."  A  specimen  of  Canadian  laminated 
«  eozoonal"  ophite,  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  contains  an 
isolated  piece  of  micro-crystalline  calcite,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,, 
which,  on  being  decalcified,  exhibited  a  number  of  beautifully-developed 
dendritic  forms,  opaque  and  transparent.  How  are  these  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  piece  is  an  aggregation  of  fragments 
of  the  "skeleton"  :  in  this  case  the/omM  ought  to  be  in  2ifr(igmmtary 
state  as  well ;  but  their  perfectly  unbroken  condition  will  not  allow  the 
suggestion  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  case  in  which  the  "  skeleton"  and  the  "  canals"  are  of  abnormal 
growth :  the  latter  "run  wild"  enough  under  ordinary  circumstances  of 
occurrence ;  but  here  they  are  inexplicably  erratic  on  the  foraminiferal 
view.  And  it  is  infinitely  more  so  with  the  *'  tubuli  of  surprising 
beauty,  both  singly  and  in  groups,"  discovered  by  Dr.  Giimbel  in  the 
Boden  "  eryataUine  limeatone,*^  minus  other  "  eozoonal"  structures. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  rock  just  named  contains  the  debris  of 
'*  JSotoon^^*  and  that  the  so-called  "  tt^uli^*  are  of  organic  origin,  the 
"  isolated  compact  portions  of  the  carbonate  of  lime''  containing  them 
must  be  regarded  as  fragments  of  the  "intermediate  skeleton ;"  or— in 
what  way  have  the  "  ttAtUi**  become  imbedded  in  the  "  compact  por- 
tions ?"  Imagine  portions  of  the  "  skeleton,"  with  heautifid  examples 
of  the  "canal  system,"  to  occur  without  any  yestige  of  "  chambers," 
or  their  "  cell-wall !" 

It  is  now  time  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  "  canal  system"  in  the  celebrated  "  Madoc  specimen."     When  first 


*  "  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Geological  Society,**  vol.  xziiL,  p.  868. 
t  '*  Canadian  Naturalist/'  December,  1866,  p.  100. 
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bronght  before  the  notice  of  geologists  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  28th,  1866,*  the  case  was  announced  to  be  an  example  of 
'*  EoMoon  preserved  simply  in  carbonate  of  lime,  without  any  serpentine 
or  other  roreign  mineral  ;'*  and  a  *'  condnsiTe  answer  to"  our  ''objec- 
tions." Now,  what  proofs  have  come  to  light  to  warrant  this  ezpree- 
sion  ?  In  a  "  Note  on  supposed  Burrows  of  Worms  in  the  Laurentiaa 
Bocks  of  Canada,"  subsequentiy  read  (June  20,  1866,)  before  the  Qeo- 
logical  Society,  nothing  more  appears  with  reference  to  the  case  than  an 
allusion  merely  to  "  frf^;ments  of  Jbsoon,  not  fossilixedby  serpentine,  but 
simply  by  carbonate  of  lime  !*'f  While  in  the  brief  and  only  other  account 
published  of  it  by  Dr.  Dawson,  and  written  about  twelve  months  after  the 
announcement  was  made,  the  infilling  is  ignored  altogether !  {  Dr.  Gaipen- 
ter,  it  is  true,  mentions  something  additional  on  this  point;  but  he  merely 
makes  the  statement,  xmsupported  by  any  proper  evidenoe,  **  that  the 
canals,  being  filled  with  a  material  either  identical  with  or  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  substance"  (''crystalline  dolomite,"  Dawson)  "  in  whidi 
they  are  excavated,  are  so  transparent  as  only  to  be  brought  into  view 
by  caroftd  management  of  the  Ught."§  Considering  that  our  "ela- 
borate arguments  had  at  one  time  a  strong  show  of  support"  (War- 
rington W.  Smith) — ^is  this  all  that  is  required  to  prove  that  the 
canals  aro  filled  with  "  carbonate  of  lime  pure  and  simple  ?"  Must 
the  Madoc  specimen,  now,  be  considered  "  to  close  the  discussion  ?"  Sup- 
posing the  "  transparent  material"  to  be  a  MrhnuUe^  which  is  not  at 
all  made  clear,  it  may  still  be  assumed  that  the  "  veiy  characteristic 
examples  of  the  canal  system"  are  of  purely  mineral  origin.  The 
substance  in  which  they  aro  "  excavated,"  according  to  Dawson,  ia 
"crystalline  dolomite"— a  matrix  rarely  fk«e  from  some  imbedded 
crystalline  or  other  configurations.  In  our  former  communication  we 
showed  that  the  dohmitic  rocks  of  the  North  of  England  aro  often  charged 
with  cylindrical  coralloidalor  dendritic  shapes,  composed  of  Mr&oiui^tf/' 
/fm#;||  if  these  wero  on  a  small  scale,  tnanif  of  them  would  closely  resem- 
ble the  "  various  forms  of  the  canal  system"  observed  in  the  *'  fragment" 
from  Madoc.  Most  of  the  limestones  occurring  in  the  latter  place  aro 
siliceous  dolomities,  and  contain  moro  or  less  carbonate  of  iron :  as 
such,  they  aro  likely  to  hold  configurations  of  a  "  transparent  material," 
possibly  a  ferriferous  calcite,  or  other  mineral  carbonate,  which,  with- 
out proper  testing,  might  be  considered  as  "  either  ideaitioal  with  or 
very  similar  to,  that"  of  their  imbedding  substance. 

But  another  case,  similarly  interproted,  has  also  turned  up.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  detected  in  "sections  of  a  specimen  of  Ikmocn** 
dendritic  and  other  forms  of  the  "canal  system,"  which,  as  they 
agree  closely  in  transparency  and  colour  with  their  enclosing  calcite 


•  "  Qtiatterly  Joamal  of  Geological  Society,**  rol.  xxii.,  p.  228. 
t  "  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Societj,'*  vol.  xxii.,  p.  609. 
X  *' Quarterly  Joomal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxiil,  p.  261. 
§  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  212. 
y  "  Geology  of  Canada,"  1863,  pp.  692,  698. 
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(**  intennediate  skeleton"),  can  only  be  exhibited  with  Collins'  '* gradu- 
ating diaphragm.'^  **  Now  these  parts,  when  subjected  to  decalcification, 
show  no  trace  of  canal  system  ;  so  that  it  is  obyious,  both  firom  their 
optical,  and  firom  their  chemical  reactions,  that  the  substance  filling  the 
canals  must  have  been  earhtmaU  of  lime"'*  Another  section  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  obligingly  presented  us  with  is,  in  some  places,  crowded 
^th  **  forms  :''  some  are  quite  colourless  and  transparent,  and  cannot 
be  $een  under  full  lights  agreeing  thus  far  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion. The  colourleM  examples  have  been  distinguished  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
himself,  who  has  drawn  a  circle  in  ink  aroand  them.  One  of  the  cir- 
cles contains  the  beautifiil  case,  represented  in  Figure  1 1  (PL  XLIY.)  as 
seen  magnified  210  diameters,  under  Webster's  condenser,  with  graduat- 
ing diaphragms.  The  ''forms**  are  enclosed  in  transparent  calcite,  affected 
with  both  rhombohedral  and  macrodiagonal  cleavage.  I^ow  rises  an 
important  question : — ^If  these  "forms"  consist  of  transparent  ''car- 
bonate of  lune" — ^why  do  they,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  them 
and  others  in  the  section,  present  no  traces  of  the  cleavage  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  calcite  ?  Where  the  "  forms"  remain  covered 
with,  or  enclosed  in,  the  calcite,  the  cleavage  lines  of  this  mineral  pass 
over  them  (as  shown  at  one  end  of  the  long  cylindrical  body  in  the 
figure) ;  which  might  mislead  some  into  the  idea  that  the  "  forms"  possess 
the  same  crystalline  structure  as  their  matrix  :  but  in  no  instance,  where 
they  are  uncovered,  have  we  observed  the  least  appearance  of  any 
divisional  structure  in  their  component  substance.  Prom  these  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  well  imagined  that  when  we  partially  decalci- 
fied the  section — that  is,  dissolved  the  calcite  down  to  only  a  slight 
depth,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  "  forms"  to  drop  out — we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  them  still  remaining.  Those  that  are  represented  in  the 
figure  were  standing  out  above  the  remaining  calcite,  and  as  clear  as 
the  purest  glass. 

The  account  lately  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  published  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  experiment  and  observations,  affords  no  further  light 
on  this  question.  "  The  larger  branches"  of  the  "  canal  system/'  it  is 
now  stated,  "  were  infiltrated  with  serpentine,  and  the  middle  branches 
with  sulphide  of  iron,  while  the  smallest  branches  were  filled  with 
carbonate  of  Hme,  of  the  same  nature" — "  of  the  same  crystalline  charac- 
ter"—'* as  the  matrix."!  Is  cleavage  referred  to  in  the  last  part  of  this 
quotation  ?{  If  so,  it  may  belong  to  the  calcite  overlying  the  "  canals," 
as  is  certainly  the  case  in  our  specimen. 

It  has  often  been  mentioned  that  "  canals'*  have  been  seen  contain- 
ing a  "  yellowish-brown  coloration,*'  or  "black  matter" — a  circumstance 

•  "  Quarterly  Joomo]  of  Geological  Society,**  yol.  zxiii.,  p.  264. 

t  *'  Quarterly  Jotunal  of  Geolo^cal  Society,**  Na  98,  May,  1869,  pp.  117,  118. 

X  We  are  glad  to  gain  any  additional  information  f^om  our  opponents  on  the  nature 
of  the  **  branches  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,**  and  their  enclosing  matrix ;  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  appears  in  the  above  and  latest  published  account  of  them.  Dr.  Car- 
penter makes  some  allusion  to  the  **  clearage  planes**  we  have  referred  to — in  such  a 
way,  howerer,  that  it  could  be  tnmed  not  only  against  "  Eozoon,**  but  against  himself. 
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which  has  giren  rise  to  the  belief  that  **  the  infiltrating  mineral  has 
been  dyed  bj  the  remains  of  Barcode  still  existing  in  the  canals  of 
Eozoon."  In  one  of  the  sections  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a 
few  of  the  *'  canals"  were  labelled  as  containing  "  carbonaceous  mattei^: 
they  might  be  said  to  have  a  brownish  colour — ^looking  at  them  by 
transmitted  light ;  but  after  decalcification,  and  examined  as  opaque 
objects,  they  presented  nothing  more  than  a  dull  white  appearanoe, 
somewhat  like  the  ordinary  examples.  The  Tudor  specimen  has  also 
been  described  by  Dr.  Dawson  as  having  the  **  canal  system  imperfeetly 
infiltrated  with  black  (carbonaceous  ?)  matter ;''  which  may  be  taken  as 
ffMr^a»«>a//y  explained  by  the  mineralogist  and  chemist  of  the  Canadian 
Qeological  Survey,  Sterry  Hunt,  who  states  that  the  ''  fossil"  is  **  pene- 
trated"  with  the  same  material  as  its  matrix — a  **  blackish  aigillaceons 
limestone.** 

We  have  grounds  for  suspecting  that  this  "  carbonaceous"  piece  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  organic  origin  of  *'  Ewoon*^  has  been,  or  is  aU 
but  abandoned ;  and  we  anticipate  a  similar  fate  for  the  "  strong  odour 
of  musk,  to  some  extent"  given  out  by  **  some  specimens  when  cut»"* 
which  has  lately  been  adduced  as  a  circumstance  of  the  same  tendency. 

e  **  Stolons." — Our  former  criticisms  on  the  parts  now  entered  upon 
have  brought  out  the  admission  fi^om  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  his  figure  of 
the  selected  example  of  *^  passages  of  communication  between  the  cham- 
bers" of  "Eozoon,"  stated  to  have  their  ''exact  parallel  in  Cyelo- 
dypeui^^lfia  "somewhat  diagrammatic. "{  ^  no  further  elucidatory 
remarks  of  such  "passages*'  have  been  published,  dearly  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  on  our  part  to  add  another  word  to  what  we  have  idready 
brought  forward  (and  which  still  remains  invalidated)  in  proof  of  their 
being  nothing  more  than  "flattened  or  table-shaped  crystals  of  appa- 
rently pyrosderite,"  wedged  in  transversely  or  obliquely  between  the 
serpentine  granules  or  "  chamber  cast6.*'§ 

3.  Minmrahgieal  Canaideratiom. 

Examining  "  eozoonal"  ophite  in  the  decalcified  state,  the  serpen- 
tine will  be  seen  without  a  flaw  in  one  place,  while  in  another,  imme- 
diately adjacent,  it  is  cut  up  by  divisional  planes  extremely  irregular, 
or  rudely  parallel ;  presentiDg  a  confusedly  fractured  appeara^e,  or  a 
somewhat  platy  structure.  Whether  the  serpentine  is  in  scattered 
gpnnules  ("  acervuline"),  or  arranged  in  layers,  these  peculiarities  mani- 
fest themselves  indififerently  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  surfEU^e ;  but 
they  are  common  in  the  latter  situation.  The  platy  serpentine  fre- 
quently becomes  more  or  less  fibrous,  often  passing  into  that  form  of 
the  "  nummuline  layer,"  which  has  its  fibres  **  standing  side  by  side 


*  *'  QoAiterly  Joamal  of  G«ological  Society,"  vol.  xxv.,  p.  118. 
t  "  Qaaiterly  Journal  of  Oeological  Society,"  vol.  zzL,  p.  62. 

fibid.,  vol.  xzii.,  p.  226. 
Ibid.,  Tol.  xxii.,  Plate  xiy.,  flga.  10,  11,  p.  208.  Plates  of  white  granular  serpen- 
Une  (flocoalite)  in  the  same  position  have  doubtless  also  been  taken  for  stolons. 
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tike  asbestos,''  and  which  we  hold  to  be  typical  chrysotile.  Further- 
more, the  fibres,  as  already  pointed  out,  likewise  become  gradually  or 
abruptly  changed  into  white  glistening  aeietUi,  retaining  their  juxta- 
position, or  separated  from  one  another  by  well-marked  interspaces — 
now  open,  but  fiUed  with  calcite  before  decalcification. 

The  serpentine  granules  have  their  surface  also  often  changed  into 
a  white  fiocculent  substance,*  which  may  be  granular,  coarsely  platy, 
fibrous,  or  acicular :  these  yariations  are  well  seen  in  Pig.  3  (PL  XLI.) 
taken  from  one  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  sections. 

The  divisional  peculiaiities,  when  on  the  large  scale,  as  in  the  cases 
first  noticed,  cut  the  serpentine  into  a  yariety  of  forms,  with  rounded 
or  hollowed  surfaces,  rudely  resembling  both  acervuline  and  laminar 
«  chamber  casts :"  in  many  cases  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  as  at 
once  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  forms  are  examples  of  ''chamber 
casts''  in  process  of  formation.  When  calcite  occupies  the  divisional 
interspaces,  as  often  happens  (or  rather  was  the  case  before  decalcifica- 
tion), it  may  be  conceived  that  such  calcareous  intercalations  are 
examples  of  the  **  intermediate  skeleton"  in  course  of  elaboration. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  section,  the  first  one  brought  under  notice,  affords  nu- 
merous cases  of  the  above  modifications.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
may  be  seen,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4  (Fl.  XLI.)  long  parallel  divisions 
(e),  in  some  places  completely,  or  imp^ectly  closed — in  others,  more  or 
less  open :  the  latter  condition  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  calcite  conse- 
quent on  decalcification.  The  closed  divisions  are  partially,  or  entirely 
fiUed  up— sometimes  with  fiocculite — generally  with  a  crop  of  fibres  or 
acicuH,  separated  and  in  contact,  projecting  from  their  sides.  Occasion- 
ally the  serpentine,  forming  the  sides  of  these  divisions,  is  incipiently, 
or  completely  chrysotilized ;  and  in  numerous  cases  there  is  the  same 
passage  from  ''  asbestiform  fibre''  to  separated  aciculi,  as  seen  on  the  sur- 
faces of  "  chamber  casts." 

That  these  divisions  are  nothing  more  than  erach^  is  rendered 
palpable  by  all  their  appearances,  especially  by  their  intersecting 
uninterruptedly  the  layers  of  **  chamber  casts"  (a),  as  well  as  the  cal- 
careous intercalations  (6)  forming  the  so-called  "  intermediate  skeleton." 

Reverting  to  cases  of  the  same  kind  which  occurred  to  us  while 
engaged  with  our  former  Paper:  we  pointed  them  out  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  opinion  that  ascribes  the  "  asbestiform  layer"  to  pseu- 
dopodial  tubulation ;  and  we  adduced  an  example  unmiatakeahly  <m  our 
§idt,\  How  has  it  been  disposed  off  Dr.  Carpenter  affirms  to  having 
met  with  **  numerous  examples^'  of  the  kind,  but ''  so  destitute  of  the 
characters  of  the  true  asbestiform  layer,"  that  he  has  ''  no  hesitation  in 
r^arding"  them  ''as  either  originally  a  product  of  inorganic  agencies, 
or  as  the  result  of  metamorphic  changes  in  a  structure  originally 
crganieV  How  can  such  an  argument  he  handled  f  If  we  lay  hold  of 
the  "inorganic"  side,  it  slides  over,  and  presents  the  "  organic"  one  ! 

•  Called  >Iocnr/tre  in  our  former  Paper. 

t  **Qiiarterly  Joamal  of  Geological  Society,**  vol.  zzii.,  p.  196,  Plate  ziv.,  flg.  4. 
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Eetumingy  for  a  moment,  to  the  answer  already  given  in  a  previous 
section,*  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case;  we  shall  simply 
reply  to  the  "  metamorphic"  portion  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  aigument, 
by  offering  an  example,  selected  from  a  number  of  the  same 
kind,  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cracks  (^c  z.,  in  Fig.  4),  previously 
noticed ;  and  which  is  represented  in  Pig.  5  (PI.  XLII.)  as  seen  by 
a  power  magnifying  210  diameters.  The  two  walls  of  this  crack 
(G),  which  intersects  a  layer  of  '*  chamber  casts  united  into  a 
continuous  horizontal  lamella,  are*'  crowded  with  both  compact  {e) 
and  separated  aciculi  (d) ;  the  latter  cylindrical,  parallel,  and  as  much 
**  true  casts  of  pseudopodial  tubuli''  as  any  that  are  known  to  form 
the  *'  nummuline  layer.'*  So  we  may  safely  defy  every  attempt  to 
make  the  argument,  based  on  this  example,  present  any  other  than 
the  '^  inorganic'**  side.  Again,  how  does  Dr.  Dawson  treat  the 
example  described  and  figured  in  our  Paper?  The  occurrence  of 
« veins  of  fibrous  serpentine  or  chrysotiie,"  occurring  in  Canadian 
ophite,  is  mentioned ;  but  evidently  the  cases  "  which  were  well  known" 
to  Dr.  Dawson  are  not  the  same ;  since,  **•  under  a  high  power,  they 
resolve  themselves  into  prismatic  crystals  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other  ;"f  whereas  the  one  we  brought  forward,  when  similarly 
magnified,  is  seen,  and  it  was  stated  so,  to  contain  acietdi^  not  only 
in  close  contact,  but  teparaicd  /X 

We  have  represented  in  Figure  6  (PL  XLII.)  another  example,  oocur- 
ring  in  Connemara  ophite,  interesting  as  throwing  further  light  on  the 
changes  characteristic  of  serpentine.  It  consists  of  a  vein  (a)  intersecting 
a  considerable  mass  of  this  mineral.  As  in  numerous  other  cases,  the 
serpentine  here  and  there  changes  in  colour,  graduating  from  translucent 
dark  green  to  a  pure  opaque  white ;  while  in  many  places  it  is  colourless 
and  transparent.  Near  one  end  (upper  part  of  the  figure)  the  vein 
strikes  through  a  cluster  of  grantdes  {'*  chamber  casts")  of  green 
serpentine,  above  which  it  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  (though 
too  high  to  be  represented),  gradually  thinning  out.  In  the  opposite  or 
downward  direction,  it  intersects  a  mass  of  compact  serpentine,  and 
terminates  in  a  large  cavity  (A).  In  passing  through  the  serpentine, 
the  vein,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  trwasversely  asbestiform,  the  fibres 
being,  as  in  chrysotiie,  unresolvable  or  indefinite,  in  consequence  of  their 
complete  juxtaposition  :  in  some  places  the  divisional  lines  are  sepa- 
rated ;  and  here  and  there  they  are  extremely  faint :  in  one  part,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  vein  is  scarcely  differentiated  from  the  intersected 
serpentine.  Adjacent  to  the  granules  the  vein  becomes  adcular ;  the 
aciculi  being  in  general  closely  (c)  juxtaposed,  and  in  a  few  places  dis- 
tinctly separated  (a,  h).  A  few  of  the  neighbouring  granules  have  their 
Buiiace  hispid  with  independent  aciculi  (J),  undistinguishable  from  those 
belonging  to  the  vein.     On  entering  the  cavity,  the  vein,  here  asbesti- 


*  See  anie^  p.  616. 

t  **  Quarterly  Jounul  of  GeolofiricBl  Society,**  vol.  xzii.,  p.  226,  foot  note. 

X  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,*'  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  262. 
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form,  becomes  divided  {c,  d) ;  ia  one  division  (d)  the  compacted  fibres 
change  into  aciculi,  distinctly  separated. 

Similar  asbestiform  veins,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  last,  occur  on 
each  side  of  it :  indeed,  the  specimen,  a  slab  a  few  inches  in  length,  is 
in  one  part  intersected  by  a  number  of  the  same  kind  of  veins,  dividing 
it  into  thick  sub-parallel  plates,  which  by  further  subdivision  would 
become  convertied  into  layers  of  **  chamber  casts."  Other  important 
chaDges,  to  which  serpentine  is  subject,  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  section,  examined  by  transmitted  light  before  it  was 
decalcified,  showed  very  distinctly  a  number  of  striking  examples  of  the 
«  canal  system ;"  but  still  no  proper  idea  could  be  formed  as  to  their 
origin  and  nature.  Decalcified,  and  examined  as  opaque  objects,  how- 
ever, an  important  light  was  thrown  upon  them. 

Like  other  specimens,  noticed  in  our  former  Paper,  the  one  now 
under  examination  occasionally  shows  the  passages  that  had  been 
occupied  with  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  **  intermediate  skeleton"  clog- 
ged with  flocculite ;  and  this  substance  occurring  as  '*  white  amorphous 
masses."  Fig.  7  (PI.  XLIII.),  represents  a  passage,  unusually  wide,  con- 
taining one  of  these  ^^  masses"  of  considerable  size,  which  is  broken  up  (A, 
B),  and  divided  into  thickish  plates— straight,  curved,  or  wavy— flying 
close  and  parallel  to  one  another,  or  opening  out  and  again  conjoining  re- 
peatedly, or  variously  diverging.*  The  plates  themselves  also  break  up 
into  a  great  variety  of  slender  configurations,  that  are  filamentous, 
foliaceous,  aiborescent,  palmate,  or  rod-like;  and  elliptical,  circular, 
or  crescentic  in  their  transverse  section :  in  short,  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  ''  shapes'*  assumed  by  the  plates  of  flocculite. 
This  substance  varies  also  in  texture,  being  spongy,  granular,  or  com« 
pact ;  in  the  last  state  resembling  dense  snow,  from  which  condition  it 
occasionally  passes  into  one  resembling  imperfectly  translucent  ice ;  or 
it  assumes  the  character  of  serpentine,  having  precisely  the  green  colour, 
varying  in  shade  and  translucency,  of  this  mineral. 

The  various  forms  presented  by  the  flocculite  in  this  section,  especially 
the  arborescent,  are  certainly  beautiful ;  and  when  a  number  of  the 
different  kinds  are  clustered  together  in  the  same  field  of  view,  a  more 
pleasing  sight  cannot  be  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

Our  former  investigations  made  us  acquainted  with  examples,  lead- 
ing us  to  adopt  the  conclusion  (previously  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Carpenter) 
that  the  '*  amorphous  masses"  and  **  definite  shapes'*  are  no  more  than 
**  modtficatians  of  one  type;^^  but  we  had  no  idea  of  meeting  with  a 
specimen  so  completely  demonstrative  of  this  view.  We  now  go  further. 
In  Dr.  Carpenter's  section,  the  edge  of  the  serpentine,  contiguous  to 
the  example  of  the  "  canal  system"  represented  in  Fig.  7,  B  x,  is  seen 

*  It  is  A  source  of  macb  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  give  any  more 
than  a  rude  sketch  of  one  (simple  compared  with  many)  of  the  numerous  examples 
which  the  section  displays;  but  we  have  taken  every  pains  to  represeot  its  leading  points 
as  truthfully  as  possible. 

B.  I.  A.  PHOC. — VOL.  X.  41. 
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to  be  both  gradually  and  abruptly  changiDg  into  flocculite,  cylindrical 
rods,  and  aciculL  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  more  compre- 
hensive conclusion  that,  in  this  case,  the  "canal  system,"  "chamber 
casts,"  and  "nommuline  layer,"  are  all  structural  modifications  of  ser- 
pentine. 

We  may  digress  to  bring  forward  another  case  strongly  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Decalcified  specimens,  before  us,  of  an  ophite,  beautifully 
"  eozoonal,"*  have  the  chamber  casts"  consisting,  as  usuaU  of  green  ser- 
pentine, which,  however,  frequently  changes  colour,  becoming  here 
opaque  white,  and  there  colourless  and  translucent  The  serpentine  is 
in  some  places,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8  (PL  XLIII.),  affected  with  two 
dissimilar  sets  of  cleavage,  one  lamellar,  and  the  other  somewhat  fibrous, 
intersecting  each  other  obliquely  (a,  h,)  Occasionally  this  phenomenon 
first  shows  itself  by  the  set,  a,  alone,  and  next  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  other  or  fibrous  set,  b.  Where  both  sets  are  fully  developed,  the 
cleavage  partings  are  each  often  wide,  which  causes  the  "chamber  casts," 
now  opaque  and  white,  or  translucent,  to  appear  as  if  broken  up  into 
long  slender  rhomboidal  prisms.f  Next,  the  cleavage  solids  become 
more  and  more  separated  from  one  another,  their  edges  at  the  same 
time  getting  more  and  more  rounded  ofP;  so  that,  at  last,  they  appear 
as  clusters  of  cylindrical  rods  (c),  undistinguishable  from  the  "  brush- 
like" examples  of  the  "  canal  system.''^ 

Clearer  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  the  serpentine  into  the  "  de- 
finite shapes,"  forming  the  "  canal  system,"  cannot  be  required ;  and  it 
corresponds  remarkably  with  the  one  ftimished  by  Dr.  Carpenter's 
section ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  rods  are  generally 
milk-white  and  opaque;  while  in  the  Neibiggen  specimen  they  are 
nearly  colourless  and  translucent.  This  is  the  character  generally  of  the 
"  canal  system"  in  the  latter  specimen,  whether  it  is  represented  by 
simple  or  dendritic  forms. 


*  We  got  a  small  slab  of  this  ophite  (which,  as  far  as  can  be  made  oat,  is  labelled 
Neibiggen),  in  London,  in  the  sammer  before  last.  The  locality  appears  to  be  in  Ger- 
many. 

t  The  third  cleavage  set,  intersecting  both  the  other  set^,  necessary  to  form  a  com- 
plHe  solid,  was  not  observed  ;  but  from  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  prisms,  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  sets  that  are  exhibited,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  these  prisma  as 
tridinic  (Fig.  8x  represents  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  prisms);  in  this  caae, 
serpentine  may  belong  to  the  trebly  oblique  system.  Dr.  Carpenter's  section  also 
shows  the  serpentine,  in  some  places,  broken  up  by  two  dissimilar  seta  of  cleavage,  ob- 
liquely intersecting  each  other ;  but  the  resulting  prisms  are  often  not  so  regular  as 
those  occurring  in  the  Neibiggen  ophite:  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  cracks  which 
cut  through  the  adjacent  layers  of  serpentine  and  calcite  ("  chamber  casts"  and  "  in- 
termediate skeleton")  in  Dr.  Carpenter*s  section  correspond  in  direction  with  the 
least  developed  set ;  while  the  layers  themselves  run  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
other,  or  better  developed  set  This  coincidence  is  curious ;  and  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
possibility  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  rude  and  the  repuhr  divisional  structure 
of  serpentine,  and  the  aeervuline  and  the  laminar  arrangement  of  the  "  chamber  cast  of 
Eozoon"  respectively. 

X  In  the  figure,  only  the  tope  of  the  rods  are  represented,  as  seen  when  looking  down 
upon  then^ 
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It  must  next  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cleavage  partings  above 
noticed  had  an  infilling  of  carbonate  of  lime  before  they  were  decalci- 
fied. A  precisely  similar  case,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  pointed  out  in 
a  specimen  of  ophite  from  Connemara.*  How  will  a  mineralogist  explain 
this  phenomenon  ?  The  cleavage  partings  in  the  serpentine  of  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  malacolite  of  the  other,  he  knows  full  well  were  originally 
closed ;  and  in  that  state  each  parting  had  Its  two  walls  in  perfect  con- 
tact There  is  no  other  explanation  open  to  him  than  that  the  substance 
of  these  mineral  silicates  has  been  abstracted  from  the  cleavage  divisions, 
and  replaced  by  calcareous  matter.  In  the  Neibiggen  specimen,  the 
partings  are  observed  to  be  gradually  getting  wider :  at  fi.rst  they  were 
divisional  lines  of  the  finest  character ;  next,  slightly  open  separations ; 
afterwards,  well-marked  chinks  or  wide  fissures;  finally,  indefinite 
irregular  passages.  It  would  be  nnphilosophical  to  assume  that  the 
process  of  abstraction  stopped  at  the  last  stage. 

The  cases  lately  brought  forward  have  an  important  bearing  on 
a  question  discussed  in  our  former  Paper,  and  which  has  already 
been  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  present  one:  we  refer  to  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime  between  the  aciculi  of  the  "  proper  wall," 
where  they  are  separated.  No  doubt  whatever  rests  on  our  mind 
that  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  cleavage  partings  of  the 
Neibiggen  and  other  specimens,  also  in  the  acicular  interspaces  of  the 
nummuline  layer,  is  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause ;  but  how  it  got  into 
these  openings  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  still  offer  no  more  than  a 
hypothetical  explanation. 

Our  hypothesis  is  based  on  pseudomorphism,  as  understood  by 
mineralogists.  Blum,  who  has  laboured  most  assiduously  at  this  de- 
partment of  science,  separates  the  phenomena,  embraced  by  it,  into  two 
classes—one  comprising  *^  alteration  pseudomorphs,"  and  the  other, 
"replacement  pseudomorphs.^f  The  first  class  includes  examples 
of  minerals  in  which  certain  of  their  essential  chemical  constituents 
have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  others,  as  in  cuprite  (CuO)  con- 
verted into  malachite  (GuO,  GO3+HO),  leucite  into  oligoclase,  &c. 
The  second  ckua  includes  those  minerals  in  which  all  their  original 
constituents,  being  completely  eliminated,  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
as  chlorite  after  magnetite,  chalcedony  after  fluor,  cassiterite  after 
orthoclase,  hematite  after  calcite,  &c.,  &c.^ 

Reverting  to  the  acicular  layer,  and  assuming  it  to  consist  of  a 
hydro-magnesian  silicate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  cases  on 
which  we  are  engaged  the  aciculi  are  separated  by  carbonate  of  Ume. 


*  Seeanltf,  p.  519. 

f  Paeudomorphic  phenomenft  have  been  ioTestigated,  with  more  or  less  suooess,  by 
ft  number  of  mineralogists  and  cbemists.  Otber  divisions  have  been  proposed  ;  but  we 
adopt  the  one  given  by  Blum  as  being  the  simplest  for  our  purpose. 

X  The  Mineralogical  collection  in  the  British  Museum  contains  several  very  interest- 
ing specimens  of  pseudomorphs,  which  we  haye  been  allowed  tc  examine  by  Professor 
IkUskeyline,  and  hb  assistant,  Mr.  Davis. 
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And  considering  that  the  layer  ia  inunediately  adjacent  to  the  so-c&Ued 
'*  intermediate  skeleton,"  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  there  ia  not 
mnch  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  substance  mighty  in 
numerous  instances,  infiltrate  itself  into  the  thin  inter*  acicular  sepa- 
rations. 

But  the  cases  vith  which  we  are  at  present  especially  coiKsemcd  do 
not  admit  of  so  simple  an  explanation;  as  we  have  to  aocoont  for  the 
presence,  not  of  thin  films  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  of  much  thicks 
intercalated  portions  of  this  substance,  equalling  the  diameter  of  one, 
two,  or  more  aciculL  Guided  by  the  changes  undergone  by  the  ser- 
pentine and  nialacolite  in  the  l^eibiggen,  Connemara,  and  other  speci- 
mens, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  refer  the  present  cases  to  Blum's  daea 
of  "  replacement  pecudomorphe." 

The  mineral  serpentine,  although  belonging  to  a  group  of  difficultly 
reducible  silicates,  is  rendered,  when  in  the  condition  of  chrysotiie,  or 
flocculite,  coroparatiyely  easy  of  decomposition  under  proper  conditions. 
Besides,  considering  the  difierence  between  these  allomoiphs,  one  being 
fibrous,  and  the  other  granular, — Ihat  they  are  often  intermixed, — and 
that  the  asbestiform  Tsriety  is  not  structurally  uniform,  being  indpiently 
fibrous  here,  and  perfectly  fibrous  there, — it  must  be  admitted,  that  not 
only  do  the  divisional    structures    referred    to    afford  facilities  for 
pseudomorphic  action,  but  they  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  **  infinite  variety  of  detail,**  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter,  presented  by  the  separated  and  juxtaposed  aciculi  of  the 
**  nummuline  layer"  seen  in  decalcified  specimens.  From  what  is  known 
of  the  numerous  examples  of  replacement  pseudomorphs,  described  by 
Blum,  Bischof^  Breithaupt,  Delesee,  M tiller,  and  others,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  crowded  and  infinitesimally  smaU  fibns 
forming  this  "layer,"  also  the  loosely  aggregated  pai'ticles  composing 
the  granular  flocculite  —  both  kinds  composed  of  a  hydro-magnesian 
silicate,  the  most  soluble  of  its  claes — might  be  replaced  by  calcite  or 
dolomite,  if  the  rock  containing  them  were  furnished  with  carbonate 
of  lime  (as  is  the  case  with  ophite),  and  had  been  subject  at  any  time 
to  deep- seated  hydrothermal  action  :  or,  a  similar  change  is  admissible, 
supposing  serpentine  alone  to  be  present,  and  allowing  the  rock  to  have 
been  permeated  by  heated  water,  holding  a  calcareous  carbonate  in 
solution.  The  silicate  composing  the  fibres  or  aciculi  might  in  the  latter 
case  be  substituted  by  calcite,  or  dolomite. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis,  modifications  non-essential  to  its  principle 
being  allowed,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  calcite,  where  it  separates 
the  fibres  of  the  *'  nummuline  layer."  "We  also  ofler  it  to  explain  how 
the  **  definite  shapes  '*  have  been  formed  out  of  plates,  prisms,  and  other 
solids  of  serpentine,  viz.,  by  the  erosion,  or  incompleted  waste,  of  the 
latter,  and  the  replacement  of  the  removed  substance  by  calcite, — the 
*'  definite  shapes  "  being  the  residual  portions  of  the  solids  that  have 
not  completely  disappeared.  And  we  hold,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  that  the  calcite  or  replacing  caibonate,  enclosing  the  re- 
sidual portions,  and  which  forms  the  "intermediate  skeleton,"  is  like- 
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wise  nothing  more  than  a  pseudomorph  after  serpentine.*  In  short,  we 
see  no  reason  to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  whole  of  the  **  eozoo- 
nal "  structures  have  originated  through  chemical  substitutions. 

We  have  next  to  adduce  a  case,  which,  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  **  eozoonal"  structures,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  elucidat- 
ing the  phenomena  manifested  by  pseudomorphosed  minerals,  and  rock 
masses.  The  veins,  in  the  cases  already  figured,  exemplify  the  change  of 
compact  or  amorphous  serpentine  into  fibrous  chrysotile,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  latter  variety  by  ordinary  calcite ;  but  in  the  present  one 
(Fig.  9,  PL  XLIV.),  the  replacement  has  taken  place  unaccompanied 
by  any  structural  change.  Before  decalcification,  the  vein  under  notice, 
which  intersects  some  massive  serpentine  in  one  of  our  slabs  of  Co:.ne- 
mara  ophite,  seemed  to  be  wholly  filled  with  chry sotile ;  but,  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  acid,  we  found  the  infilling  had  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared  ;  only  portions  of  it,  both  compact  {c)  and 
separated  {d),  were  left  adhering  here  and  there  to  the  walls  of  the 
vacant  space,  now  a  fissure ;  while  at  the  bottom  (/),  where  decalcifica- 
tion had  not  proceeded  deep  enough,  there  still  remained  the  infilling 
in  a  completely  fibrous  state.  But  we  now  observed,  what  had  not  been 
particularly  noticed  in  our  first  examination,  that  the  vein,  which  is 
slightly  coloured,  varied  in  shade,  the  portion  answering  to  what  had 
been  dissolved  out  being  the  lightest ;  it  therefore  became  evident  to  us 
that  the  fibrous  infilling  consisted  of  two  substances, — one  an  insoluble 
silicate,  and  the  other  a  soluble  carbonate.  This  ease,  like  others  that 
have  been  brought  forward,  can  only  be  explained  by  pseudomorphic 
action — a  hydro-magnesian  silicate  replaced  by  what  we  believe  to  be 

*  To  U8  this  hypothesis,  if  eyen  suggested  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  irregular 
beds  of  crystalline  limestone  interposed  among  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Ireland  ai:d 
Scotland,  has  more  in  its  favour  than  the  one  promulgated  by  Sterry  Hunt  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  far  greater  calcareous  masses  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  system  uf 
Canada.  The  existence  ol  the  latter  rocks  seems  to  have  materially  influenced  Sir  CharKs 
L3'ell,  Professor  Kamsay,  and  others,  in  accepting  the  "  received  doctrine."  A  gigantic 
foraminifer,  such  as  **  Eozoon  Canadent^'  is  reputed  to  have  been,  would  have  just  the 
aort  of  skeleton  to  produce  reefs  of  limestone.  13ut,  unfortunately  for  this  argument, 
Sterry  Hunt  has  most  emphatically  pronounced  "  the  often-repeated  assertion  thtit 
organic  life  has  built  up  all  the  great  limestone  formations"  to  be  **  based  on  a  fallacy :" 
they  "  owe*'  their  "  origin  to  chemical  reactUma,  which  are  still  going  on  in  the  ocean's 
waters,  and  which  hsve  in  past  times  given  rise  directly  to  limestone  strata ;  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  shells,  corals,  and  Eozoon,  is  only  accidental**  (*'  Geology  of  Canada, 
1866,"  p.  201;  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxi.,  p.  70). 

[In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  find  the  following  statement  by  Professor  Hull : — 
"  The  researches  of  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  colleague  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  followed  by  other  naturalists,  have  demonstrated  that  even  the  oldest  kno\tn 
limestooea  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  owe  their  origin  to  Eozoon"  ('*  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Sciaice,**  July,  1869).  We  much  regret  that  this  statement  is  open  to  adverse 
critidam.  It  will  be  pronounced  to  be  '*  based  on  a  fallacy"  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt ;  and  the 
point  gratuitoiialy  assumed  to  be  *^  demonstrated"  by  the  Director  of  the  Irish  Geological 
Surrey  is  damaging  to  his  own  belief  in  "  Eozoon ;"  inasmuch  as  it  necessitates  the  disprov- 
ing of  our  podtion,  that  the  limestones  referred  to  (we  mean  the  non- serpent inous)  are  re- 
markable for  the  toial  absence  of  any  reliable  etideneet  of  "eozoonal"  remains. — April 
20,  1870.] 
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carbonate  of  lime.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  case,  however,  is 
that  the  latter  substance,  which  is  structurally  satin-spar,  retains  the 
fibrous  character  of  the  chr}'sotile. 

Finally,  pseudomorphism,  in  ciystallized  examples,  leaves  intact  the 
form  of  the  crystals.     It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  point  in  mind,  as 
cases  may  exist  in  which  the  ^* definite  shapes''  retain  their  forms,  and 
vet  consist  of  a  substance  different  from  what  is  common  to  the  **'  canal 
nystom.'*     It  will  be  time  enough,  however,  to  discuss  such  possible 
cases  when  they  are  known  to  us ;  but,  so  far,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  *'  definite  shapes ''  may  not  occasionally  become  more  or  less  carbo- 
nated (as  siliceous  minerals  often  are),  or  be  composed  of  a  soluble 
silicate,  without  losing  their  form ;  and  consequently  in  a  condition  t^ 
yield  as  readily  even  to  dilute  acid  as  their  matrix  (**  intermediate 
skeleton"),  especially  if  it  consist  of  dolomite.*     We,  therefore,  think 
that  the  Madoo  case,  and  others  of  the  kind,  presumed  to  ''close  the 
discussion"  against  us,  have  been  immaturely  considered,  and  do  not 
at  all  justify  the  conclusion  they  have  given  rise  to. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  asserted  that  we  ''do  not  nttempt  to  offer  any 
feasible  explanation  of  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  regular  alternation  of 
lamellsB  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  minerals."!  We  have  not  avoided 
this  point ;  nor  do  we  conceal  our  inability  to  explain  it  satisfactorily. 
But,  if  Dr.  Carpenter  wishes  to  construe  our  inability  into  evidence  in 
his  favour,  he  is  assuredly  mistaken ;  for  a  similar  "  alternation"  is  not 
uncommon  as  a  purely  inorganic  phenomenon.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  interlamination  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  minerals  in 
pargasitic  and  other  rocks;!  and  we  now  adduce  a  similar  case,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Giimbel,  occurring  in  the  gneiss  of  Wunsiedel,  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  where  "specimens"  of  this  rock  "exhibit  sheets  of 
hornblende  of  from  five  to  fifteen  millimeters,  separated  by  limestone 
layers  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millimeters  in  thicknes8."§  Such 
examples  strongly  confirm  us  in  our  belief  that  the  "  fundamental  fact,'' 
however  it  may  have  been  produced,  is  no  more  than  a  peculiar  mineral 
arrangement — most  probably  a  superinduced  phenomenon. || 

Dr.  Carpenter  declares,  that  he  is  **  prepared  to  maintain  the  organic 
origin  of  Eozoon  on  the  broad  basis  of  cumulative  evidence  afforded  by 
the  eomhiiMtum,  in  every  singlemass,  of  an  assemblage  of  features  which 
can  only  be  separately  paralleled  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  repetition  of  this 


*  A  small  piece  of  eliBOlite,  and  another  of  **  intermediate  skeleton,"  composed  of  dolo- 
niiie  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  difficnltly  aolable  compared  with  calcite),  wen 
pluced  in  weak  acid,  such  as  we  usually  employ  in  "  eozoonal "  decalcifications :  both 
were  dissolved. 

t  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  xv.,  p.  606. 

t  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,**  vol.  xxii.,  p.  210. 

§  "  Canadian  Naturalist,"  December,  1866,  p.  95. 

II  Alternating  layers  of  brown  limestone  and  dolomite,  perpendieular  to  the  beds 
containing  them,  are  common  in  a  Permian  rock  near  Sunderland,  in  Durham :  ther 
might  be  taken  for  laminfe  of  depoeition  (see  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society/' 
vol.  zxii.,  p.  212. 
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combination  with  the  most  wonderful  exactness,  over  areas  of  immense 
extent/'*  This  passage  contains  a  remarkable  admission,  which  in 
point  of  fact  is  next  to  surrendering  the  organic  origin  of  '^  £ozoon ;" 
for  the  features  of  this  "  fossil,"  it  is  conceded,  "  can  be  separately 
paralleled  by  mere  mineral  arrangement.f  So,  there  is  little  now  left 
in  favour  of  the  "  received  doctrine"  but  the  "broad  basis  of  cumula- 
tive evidence"  above  referred  to ;  which  consists  of  the  **  combination" 
of  ** chamber  casts,"  **  intermediate  skeleton,*'  *'  nummuline  layer,'*  and 
**  canal  system."  Has  a  "  combination"  of  all  these  ^' features"  been 
discovered  "in  every  single  mass"  of  Canadian  "  eozoonaU*  ophite? 
Even  taking  the  expression  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  than  its 
construction  bears — how  does  it  happen  that  the  "  proper  wall"  is 
generally  absent,  or  so  very  imperfectly  preserved,  in  "  masses"  of  this 
rock  from  Grenville  and  the  Grand  Calumet  ?  And  why  is  it  that 
neither  the  "  proper  wall,"  nor  the  "canal  system,"  occurs  in  "masses" 
at  Burgess  ?  Where,  "  over  areas  of  immense  extent,"  has  a  "  repetition 
of  this  combination"  been  found  ?  The  researches  of  Dr.  Giimbel  and 
Professor  Hochstetter  have  certainly  not  supplied  Dr.  Carpenter  with 
evidences  bearing  out  his  assertion.  Again — are  "  eozoonal  features" 
only  "separately  paralleled"  in  pargasitic  and  other  crystalline  lime- 
stones, in  which  both  the  "  chamber  casts"  and  "intermediate  skeleton" 
occur?  Or — ^is  such  the  case  in  chondroditic  rock,  which  possesses 
not  only  the  "  features"  just  named,  but  also  the  "  nummuline  layer  ?" 
Nay — have  not  the  "  canal  system"  and  "  nummuline  layer"  (and  of 
course  the  "  intermediate  skeleton")  been  "  distinctly  observed"  by  Dr. 
Giimbel  "around scapolite  nodules,  encrusted  with  serpentine,  associated 
with  calcareous  marble  at  Steinhag,  in  Bavaria  ?"^ 

This  "  combination*'  argument  is  based  on  an  exceptional  fact ;  for 
the  "  assemblage"  referred  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is  rarely  seen  in  other 
varieties  of  ophite  than  the  one  occurring  at  Petite  Nation ;  but,  whether 
exceptional  or  not,  it  requires  some  further  notice. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  fact,  as  just  admitted,  represents  a 
phenomenon  inherent  in  serpentinous  rocks,  arising  from  their  mineral 
composition,  and  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  may  have 
existed — a  phenomenon  to  which  Breithaupt*s  term,  paragenesis,  might 
not  be  inappropriately  applied.- 

We  have  in  previous  pages  made  known  that  serpentine  is  often 
seen  intersected  or  broken  up  by  divisional  planes — some  regular  and 
parallel,  others  exceedingly  irregular.  From  a  number  of  evidences  we 
have  met  with,  and  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail,  we  have 

*  Qoarterlj  Journal  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  223. 

t  The  concession,  however,  was  only  made  after  we  had  pointed  out  the  parallel 
cases.  Neither  Drs.  Dawson,  Carpenter,  nor  Steny  Hunt,  in  their  original  memoirs, 
refers  to  the  '*  intermediate  skeleton/  and  the  "  chamber  castti,"  being  "  paralleled"  in 
the  Tyree  and  other  marbles, — tlie  *'  nummuline  layer,"  by  modified  chrysotile, 
filling  up  true  fissures,— and  the  "  canal  system,"  by  dendritic  configurations  of 
metazite,  &e. 

X  This  case  will  be  further  noticed  presently. 
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assumed  that  when  heated  solutionB  containing  calcareous  matter,  or 
carbonates,  penetrate  the  fissures,  the  adjoining  serpentine  will  become 
converted  from  a  silicate  into  a  carbonate ;  and  hence  will  be  formed 
isolated  or  variously  connected  grains,  lumps,  and  layers  of  serpentine 
(« chamber  casts**);  while  the  separations  are  occupied  by  intercala- 
tions of  calcite,  or  dolomite  (''  intermediate  skeleton").  Here  and  there 
the  surfaces  of  the  grains,  &c.,  will  become  concurrently  platy,  floccular, 
or  asbestiform :  in  the  latter  state  the  serpentine  is  converted  into  its 
allomorph,  chrysotile,  in  the  form  of  an  investing  layer ;  which  through 
further  changes  will  become  acicular,  with  the  aciculi  often  remoTed, 
and  their  places  occupied  by  calcite,  &c.  ("  nummuline  lajer*').  The 
calcareous  intercalations  between  the  granules,  &c.,  will  retain  more  or 
less  residual  serpentine,  which,  if  remaining  chemically  unchanged,  will 
become  converted  into  white  amorphous  masses,  parallel  lamellae,  solid 
bunches  of  rounded  filaments,  cylindrical  and  broadly  flattened  rods — 
simple  and  branching  {**  canal  system'*),  characteristic  of  another  allo- 
morph, metaxite.  As  serpentine  rocks  are  liable  to  all,  or  to  only  a 
few  of  the  above  changes,  depending  on  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  may  have  existed,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  material  ob- 
jections  to  the  principle" (there  may  be  to  minor  points)  of  our  hypothesis 
from  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject ;  we,  consequently, 
have  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  conclusion  that  **  the  combination  of 
an  assemblage''  of  **  cozoonal  features,''  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
it  occurs,  is  inseparable  from  ophite— that  it  is  an  inevitable  and  a 
purely  correlative  phenomenon.  The  "  eozoonal"  rock  of  Petite  Nation 
certainly  stands  out  prominently  as  a  case  in  point :  but  the  circum- 
stance is  due  to  no  more  than  a  concurrent  development  of  the  various 
forms  assumable  by  its  protean  mineral,  serpentine,  under  favourable 
conditions ;  and  it  is  no  less  paragenetic  than  is  assuredly  the  case  with 
the  *'  combination"  occurring  in  chondroditic  and  pargasitic  crystalline 
limestones. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  phenomenon  can  be  met  with 
except  in  rocks  approaching  mineralogicaUy  to  ophite.  There  are  not 
many.  Of  the  few  that  are  known,  we  have  shown  them  to  present  a 
**  combination''  so  strictly  "  cozoonal,"  and  so  conclusively  demon- 
strating the  paragenesis  of  their  ophitic  types,  as  to  leave  nothing  more 
of  the  kind  to  be  desired. 

Dr.  Giimbel  has  made  known  a  very  curious  fact,  which  has  some 
relevancy  to  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  At  Steinhag,  in  Bavaria, 
there  occurs  **  EwLoon^^  associated  with  the  never-failing  metamorphie 
limestones,  schists,  and  gneiss.  The  limestones  "often  contain  small 
lenticular  masses  or  nodules,  consisting  chiefly  of  scapolite,  crystalline 
and  almost  compact,  measuring  fifty  by  twenty  millimeters,  and  even 
much  more,  around  which  serpentine  is  arranged  in  a  concentric 
manner ;''  and  **  in  the  parts  around  these  nodules"  there  were  "  some- 
times distinctly  observed  tubuli,  canals,  and  even  indications  of  a  shell- 
like structure."  Dr.  Giimbel  "  could  not  satisfy"  himself  "  after  nume- 
rous examinations  of  fragments  of  such  masses,  whether"  he  **  had  to 
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deal  with  the  commencing  growth  of  an  Eosuxm,  or  merely  with  a  con- 
cretionary mass ;  since  the  gpranular  structure  of  the  scapolite  centre 
could  never  be  clearly  made  out.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  these 
nodules,  arranged  in  a  stratified  manner,  is  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
they  are  nuclei  of  Eozoon/'*  Now,  here  is  a  case  (and  Dr.  Giimbel 
failed,  evidently  much  against  his  inclinations,  in  determining  it  to  be 
organic)  which  indisputably  furnishes  a  '*  combination,"manife8tiDg  the 
mineral  origin  of  the  **  creature  of  the  dawn''  so  plainly  that  this 
**  organism"  must  be  altogether  repudiated  by  every  palaeontologist ;  for 
obviously  the  case  is  a  beautiful  example  of  pseudomorphism  and  allo- 
morphism combined, — of  scapolite  changinginto  serpenthie,  and  the  latter 
assuming  the  form  of  chrysotile  (the  **  shell-like  structure"), — while  the 
^'tubuli"  and  ''canals**  are  probably  metaxite,  or  some  allied  mineral, 
originating  directly  from  the  serpentine,  or  the  scapolite. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Giimbel  as  being  ''  well  known  that  the  crystal- 
line minerals,  which  in  numerous  localities  are  found  in  the  metamorphio 
limestones  of  Bavaria,  often  present  rounded  surfaces,  as  if  they  had  at 
one  time  been  in  a  liquid  state.  As  examples  of  these,  Naumann  men- 
tions apatite,  chondrodite,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  garnet.  The  edges 
and  angles  of  these  are  often  rounded ;  the  planes  curved  or  peculiarly 
wrinkled,  and  only  rarely  presenting  crystalline  faces ;  having,  in  short, 
a  half-fused  aspect,  and  offering  a  condition  of  things  hitherto  un- 
explained. One  of  the  best  known  instances  of  this  is  found  in  the 
green  hornblende  (pargasite),  from  Pargas  in  Finland«"f  Dr.  S  terry 
Hunt  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  same  superficial  features,  occur- 
ring in  certain  minerals  from  the  calcareous  veins  intersecting  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.^  When  preparing  our  former  Paper,  we 
were  forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  outside  of  the  grains 
in  the  Pargas  and  Tyree  marble  to  the  rounded  and  pitted  surfaces,  cha- 
racterizing the  ac&rvultne  '*  chamber  casts"  in  "  eozoonal"  ophites. 

Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  repudiating  the  idea  put  forward  by  some  writers 
that  the  phenomenon,  as  seen  in  veins,  is  '*  due  to  a  commencement  of 
fusion,"  regards  it  **  as  the  result  of  a  partial  resolution  of  previously 
formed  crystals."  The  opinion  published  antecedently  by  ourselves  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  flocculent  coat  often  seen  on  the  granules  of  serpen- 
tine in  *^  eozoonal"  rocks  is  substantially  the  same ;  for  we  have  ascribed 
the  presence  of  this  covering,  as  well  as  the  **  nummuline  layer,"  to  the 
gradual  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  serpentine  by  deep-seated  hydro- 
thermal  action ;  and  we  -are  disposed  to  think  that  the  distinguished 
chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  will  yet  see  reasons  for 
agreeing  with  us  by  extending  this  idea  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
irregular  surfaces  of  the  so-called  "  chamber  casts"  occurring  in 
''eozoonal"  rocks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  crystalline  minerals  found 
in  the  metamorpldc  limestones  of  Bavaria  and  other  countries. 

*  '^CaaadUD  Naturalist,'*  December,  1866,  p.  90. 
t  "  Canadian  Naturalist,"  December,  1866,  pp.  97,  98. 

I  *•  Canadian  Naturalist,"  December,  1866,  p.  124  ;  *'QeoIogy  of  Canada,"  1866, 
p.  190. 
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Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  howeyer,  has  endeayoured  to  make  ont  for  this 
phenomenon  a  genetic  distinction,  depending  on  its  occnrrenoe  in  veim^ 
or  in  hedi :  in  ti^e  former,  the  minerals,  according  to  his  view,  lost  their 
angles  by  a  dissolving  agent ;  in  the  latter,  their  irregolar  form  is 
original,  being  the  impression  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  **  caTitieB"  or 
"  sarcode  chambers  of  EaaoanJ*  There  may  be  a  "  marked  oontrasf '  be- 
tween the  superficial  aspect  of  the  cvtu-minerals,  and  that  of  tbe  same 
species  disseminated  in  Mi ;  bnt  the  **  contrast"  seems  rather  to  be  due 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  their  respectire  calcareous 
gangnes,  as  they  are  constituted  at  present,  were  produced.  The  crystal- 
line character  of  the  vein-gangtiie^  it  may  be  admitted,  was  a  direct  de- 
positional  result ;  while  that  of  the  hed^angu^^  as  will  be  conceded  by 
most  geologists,  has  been  developed  by  metamorphio  action :  other  and 
consecutiTe  agencies  would  not,  on  this  view,  be  inoperative.  So  fiir 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  passages  in  the  "Geology  of  Canada** 
for  **  1863"  and  "  1866,"  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  graim  or  granules  of  serpentine,  loganite,  ooccolite,  apatite,  quartz, 
ftc.,  occurring  in  miim,  do  not  possess  sufficiently  distinctive  characters 
to  warrant  their  differentiation,  as  regards  origin,  from  similar  forma  of 
the  same  minerals  found  in  hedi  ;  and  if  it  should  prove  correct  that  the 
**  rounded  crystals"  of  the  one,  and  the  "  chamber  casts**  of  the  other, 
are  identical,  the  circumstance  will  certainly  be  fiital  to  "  Eozoon.'^ 

That  <*  heated  watery  solutions"  have  "  permeated"  both  h&d$  and 
veifu,  and  that  ttiese  solutions  have  transferred  various  mineral  con- 
stituents from  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  quite  our  opinion,  as  it  is 
8teny  Kunt's.f  But  does  not  such  a  process  involve  a  powerful 
ai^gument  against  the  doctrine  of  the  orgamc  origin  of  '*  JSosoam  f*' — &r 
what  more  likely  source  is  there  for  the  precited  vein-minerah  than 
the  h^d-minerals  of  the  same  species  that  present  the  so-called  '*  semi- 
fraaed  aspect?" 

4.  Chewneai  Comnderatums. 

« 

In  one  of  his  passages,  referring  to  ourselves.  Dr.  Carpenter  makes 
a  statement  that  requires  some  notice  in  the  present  place.  "  While 
asserting  that  by  no  conceivable  process  oonld  the  animal  substance 
originally  occupying  the  tubuli  of  the  nummuline  layer  have  been 
replaced  by  siliceous  minerals,  they  have  entirely  ignored  the  fact, 
stated  by  me,  that  this  vary  replacem^it  has  taken  place  in  recent 
specimens  in  my  possesdon.**^    It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how 


*  We  Ibfll  much  legni  aft  having  no  tptamma  of  tbe  minenls  in  the  gnaidar  atata, 

itioned  in  the  text,  from  the  calorMMii  veim  intersecting  the  Laorentian  ro^s  of 
Oanada:  it  wodd,  therafoie,  beeoofeningamarked&Toar  on  ■%  if  anyoneiroald  send 
to  our  tddnm,  Qoeen's  CoUi^ge,  Galwaj,  a  eoQection  of  them,  as  well  as  the  sane  kinds 
from  ths  asMciated  Aedb  of  OTStaUine  limestone. 

t  **  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada,**  1866,  p.  19S. 

I  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,*'  toI.  xt.,  p.  507. 
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such  a  statement  has  been  made ;  for  we  Have  neither  **  asserted"  the 
one,  nor  "  ignored"  the  other.* 

It  was  stated  in  our  former  Paper  that  we  must  ''be  excused 
accepting  any  explanation  of  the  process  of  infiltration,  unless  it  ac- 
counted for  the  present  appearances  of  all  the  presumed  sarcode- 
encasements ;"  and  we  especially  referred  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
*^  parallel  Ufnells  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book/'  the  **  rounded 
JUametUi'  of  the  "  solid  bundles,"!  and  the  Jibres  of  the  asbestiform 
layer,  are  not  separated  by  any  parietal  divisions.  Dr.  Carpenter 
virtually  admitted  the  difficulty  which  attaches  to  this  point  by  pro- 
posing a  process  that  has  more  of  alchymy  than  chemistry  in  it,  and 
discarding  the  simple  one  oijginally  suggested  by  Dr.  Dawson.  By 
either  ordinary  chemical,  or  mechanical  infiltration,  the  tubuli  of  an 
undieptUed  **  nummuline  layer,'*  or  "  canal  system,'*  would  become  filled 
up  with  mineral  matter,  producing  **  perfect  models"  of  **  pseudopodial 
threads,"  and  other  sarcodic  extensions.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  seeing 
the  **  compact"  and  **  solid"  nature  of  the  cases  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  knowing  well  that  the  extensions  just  alluded  to  often 
unite  and  form ''  coalesced  bundles  in  recent  foraminifers,"  emphatically 
declares  that  **  each  case  represents  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  elementary 
forms  of  sarcodic  prolongation," — ^that  '*  they  are  not  imitatumSy  but  the 
very  threads  or proUmgaiione  themselves  turned  into  stone  by  Nature's  cun- 
ning, by  a  process  of  ehemieal  substitution  which  took  place,  particle  by 
particle,  between  the  sarcode  body  of  the  animal  and  certain  constituents 
of  the  ocean- waters  be/ore  the  destruction  of  the  former  by  ordinary 
decomposition."} 

Our  view  of  such  a  '*  process"  (it  was  against  the  ^*  conoeivability" 
of  it  we  argued)  is  correctly  represented  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — **  This  idea  has  been  designated  by  Professors  King  and 
Bowney  as  so  completely  destitute  of  the  characters  of  a  scientific  hypo- 
thesis as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  conBideration."§  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning it.||     But  we  do  not  think  that  his  position  has  been  much 


*  See  "  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol  xxii.,  p.  195. 

t  Tbeae  two  are  varietiei,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  the  **  Canal  Sjrstem.**  Dr. 
Dawson,  it  would  appear,  does  not  recogniBe  the  organic  origin  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  '*  white  amorphous  masses"  into  which  they  pass  (see  **  Qnarterly  Joomol  of 
Qeological  Society,"  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  262).  But  not  a  particle  of  evidence — merely  an 
expression  of  belief — is  offered  by  way  of  invalidating  the  proofs  which  so  oompletely 
identify  them  genetically  with  the  typical  representaUves  of  the  *'  canal  system.' 


»• 


t  '*  Intellectual  Observer,**  vol  vii.,  p.  290,  Ac. 


,  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society/*  vol.  xxii.,  p.  220,  feot  note.  The 
**  quati-alekjfmieal "  idea  which  we  have  oppoeed  is  given  in  the  **  Intellectttal  Ob- 
server/' and  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  :**  see  our  former  Paper^ 
in  ^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society"  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  202,  208. 

I  See  precited/M>t  note.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Dr.  Carpenter  makes  no  ad- 
mission of  his  having  abandoned  this  **  idea  ;**  nor  u  thire  any  aUutUm  to  the  dratm^ 
stance  in  an^  of  hU  Paptn  on  **  Eoxoon"  pubUthed  rinee  we  exjpoeed  it.    But  apparently 
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improved  by  adopting  the  hypothesis  proposed  bj  Professor  Ifilne 
Edwards  to  explain  the  ''  infiltration  of  bones  and  teeth  by  a  process  of 
substitution  during  the  decomposition  of  their  animal  contents;"  because, 
although  it  may  be  correct  in  this  case,  the  hypothesis,  applied  to 
"  Eozoan  Canadense^^  requires  the  **  sarcodic  prolongations*'  to  remain 
distended,  elongated,  or  expanded  a/Ur  death — conditions  vhich  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  considering  that  such  parts  in  foraminifers 
**  consist  of  the  softest  and  most  transitory  form  of  living  substance'^ 
(Carpenter). 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  '*  replacement**  minerals  (serpentine, 
loganite,  diopside,  chondrodite,  &c.)  of  "  JSbsoon"  have  chiefly  been 
found  in  metemorphic  rocks  and  veins,  but  never  in  ordinary  unaltered 
deposits.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  broached  the  ^'  novel 
theory"  that  they  have  been  *'  directly  drifted  from  the  seas  of  the 
time,''  as  **  chemical  precipitates,  which  have  filled  by  a  proeess  of  in- 
filtration its  ohambers  and  canals/' 

**  In  support  of  this  view,"  the  following  evidences  have  been  brought 
forward: — 1st.  The  deposition  of  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  from 
natural  waters ;  2nd.  **'  The  great  beds  of  sepiolite  in  the  unaltered 
Tertiary  strata  of  Europe ;"  3rd.  ^^  The  contemporaneous  formation  of 
neolite;''  4th.  '*  Glauconite,  which  occurs  not  only  in  Secondary,  Ter- 
tiary and  recent  deposits,  but  also  in  Lower  Silurian  Strata.'** 

First.  In  the  "  Geology  of  Canada/'  1863,  p.  559,  it  is  stated  that 
the  **  water  from  GiUan's  Spring,  in  Fitzroy,  which  had  been  evaporated 
to  one-tenth  and  filtered,  became  turbid  by  further  boiling,  and  gave  a 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  consisted  of  silica  combined  with  lime  and 
magnesia.  A  similar  reaction  was  observed  with  the  Yarennes  and 
other  saline  waters ;  and  likewise  with  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers."  Obviously  the  analogy  of  these  examples  (which 
were  only  obtained  at  a  high  temperature)  to  the  Laurentian  *'  precipi- 
tates," we  are  engaged  with,  is  a  very  questionable  and  remote  one. 

Second,  "A  hydrous  ter-silicate  of  magnesia,  which  has  been 
described  by  the  name  of  sepiolite,  occurs  associated  with  limestones 
and  clays  oi  Tertiary  age,  and  of  fr^sh  water  origin,  in  France, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Greece,  and  Turkey.    It  is  the  meerschaum  of  some 


there  is  aorae  difiieiilty  that  prerents  his  lidding  himself  of  it ;  for  he  ta  macb  ta  suggests 
that  the  "  double  asbestiform  layer,"  which  we  brought  forward  (see  our  former  Paper, 
n.  ziv.,  fig.  1,  p.  194),  may  have  been  formed  by  the  spreading  oat  of  coaleaeed 
bundles  of  the  pseudopodia  that  haTe  emerged  from  the  chamber  w^  just  as  obtains 
with  the  saroodiclayer  of  recent  foraminifers  (**  Qaarterly  Journal  of  Geological  So- 
ciety,** Tol.  xxiL,  p.  222).  Now,  as  both  layers  are  more  or  less  **  compact  and  indefi- 
nitely fibrons,'*  they,  of  **  course,  are  not  imitatunu**  (casts),  but  the  coalesced  pseudo- 
pods  **  themselves  turned  into  stone  by  Nature's  cunning  bifore  thdr  destruction  by 
ordinary  decomposition  !**  Respecting  this  *^  doable  asbestiform  layer,  we  have  detected 
more  of  the  kind  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  section ;  and  all  of  them  are  only  explainable  on  our 
view,  as  elsewbers  published. 

♦  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxi,,  pp.  67,  70,  &c* 
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authors,  and  the  magnesite  of  others.***  Although  no  doubt  can  he 
entertained  that  a  deposit  of  the  kind  referred  to  does  occur,  as  stated, 
no  one  is  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  is  in  its  original  condition. 
There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing,  as  is  the  case  "mih  the  gypseous 
and  dolomitic  beds  associated  with  it,  that  the  mixsd  deposit  under 
consideration  was  originally  differently  constituted.  Much  uncertainty 
generally  prevails  among  geologists  as  to  the  origin  of  magnesian  lime- 
stones, wblch  equally  applies  to  the  rocks  composed  of  hydro -magnesian 
silicates:  the  sepiolite  of  France  and  Spain  is  a  case  in  point  According  to 
Dr.  Sullivan  and  Frof.  J.  P.  0'Reilly,f  there  occurs  extensively  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tagus  and  Duero  a  white  or  greyish- white  dolomitic  lime- 
stone, "  containing  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  hydrated  silica ;"  and  in  parts 
of  the  same  region,  especially  at  Vallecas,  near  Madrid,  there  also  occurs 
a  "hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  2MgO,  3  SiO*-|-2HO,  accompanied 
by  halb-opal,  a  variety  of  silica,  chalcedony,  and  homstone  in  a  marl  bed." 
The  facts  stated  **  suggest  a  connexion  between  these  minerals  and 
the  siliceous  dolomite ;"  and  the  **  connexion  is  made  more  probable  by 
the  occurrence  of  fossils  oi  Helix ^  which,  with  many  species  of  fresh  water 
shells,  are  abundant  in  the  lacustrine  limestone  of  the  central  plateau, 
converted  into  meerschaum"  (sepiolite).  '*  Another  fact  which  favours 
it  is  the  occurrence  of  pseudomorphs  of  meerschaum  after  calcite''  (or 
more  probably  dolomite,  as  suspected  by  the  authors)  "  in  druses  of  the 
former.'*  Sullivan  and  O'Reilly  explain  the  origin  of  the  sepiolite  from 
the  siliceous  dolomite  by  the  action  on  the  latter  of  water  holding 
carbonic  acid  in  solution :  assuming  this,  the  whole  of  the  lime  would 
be  gradually  removed,  while  the  magnesia,  slowly  combining  with  the 
silica,  would  be  converted  into  sepioHte;  and  any  excess  of  silica  would 
be  converted  into  halb-opal.^ 

The  resemblance  between  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Spain  and  those 
of  France  is  so  strong  in  many  respects  as  to  lead  Professors  Sullivan 
and  O'Reilly  to  suggest  a  common  origin  for  both.  Agreeing  with 
them,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  second  evidence  as  a  case  in  point. 

Third,  The  mineral,  neolite,  which  is  deposited  in  some  mines  in 
Arendahl,  may  be  received  as  showing  that  an  alumino-magnesian 


•  «  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,"  p.  677. 

t  "Atlantis,"  toL  iv.,  p.  816,  and  "Notes  on  Spanish  Geology,"  p.  171,  1868. 

X  The  ex-President  of  the  Geological  Soeiety,  Mr.  Warrington  W.  Smyth,  In 
stating  "  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  *  Vallecas  meerschaum'  has  been  prodaoed  by 
silica,  probably  hydrated,  brought  into  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
held  in  solution  in  water  by  carbonic  add"  (see  Anniversary  Address,  "Quarterly 
Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxiiL,  p.  xvi.),  has  been  misled  mto  giving  coun- 
tenance to  Sterry  Hunt's  view  by  the  "  well-known"  laboratory  fact,  noticed  by  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  Professor  O'Reilly,  as  showhig  the  reaction  between  these  bodies.  In 
omitting,  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  an  inadvertency,  the  mode  these  autheis 
have  suggMted  for  the  origin  of  the  Vallecas  sepiolite— that  is,  from  an  already-formed 
dolomite— the  psendomorphic  view  they  have  put  forward  has  been  altogether  lost  sight 
of;  and  a  totally  diffeivnt  one— inapplicable  to  the  case  except  as  an  illustration,  and 
involving  a  eontempQrantoui  precipitation  from  a  chemical  aolution— put  in  its  place ! 
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silioate  is  generated,  and  held  in  solution  in  Bubterranean  waters  ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  probability  of  the  solution  being  formed  under  pressure 
and  at  an  elevated  temperature,  the  case  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
any  relation  to  the  presumed  precipitation  of  serpentine. 

Fourth.  Glauconite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  potash,  with  variable  proportions  of  alumina  and  carbonate  of 
lime  —  a  composition  that  consigns  this  partly  chemical  and  partly 
mechanical  product  to  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  non-analogical 
cases.  A  similar  fate  assuredly  awaits  the  long-known  infilling  sub- 
stance (silica,  ferruginous  clay,  or  silicate  of  iron — with  or  without 
lime)  of  fossilised  foraminifers.*  The  casts  of  the  Amph%9iegina^  ^bc., 
so  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  the  resultr— some  of  mecha- 
nical, and  others  of  diemical  infiltration ;  so  that  in  either  case,  their 
origin  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  commonest  fossils.  Foraminifersl 
shells  in  Cretaceous  rocks  have  often  been  mechanically  filled  with 
chalk-mud. 

These  are  all  the  evidences  that  have  been  adduced  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  serpentine,  pyroxene,  loganite,  &c.,  have  been  '*  dirsctlp 
deposited  as  chemical  precipitates  from  the  seas  in  which  JEoaoon  was 
growing,  or  had  only  recently  perished ;"  and  that  these  silicates  ^'pene- 
trated its  chambers,  pores,  and  canals,  precisely  as  carbonate  of  lime 
might  have  done.'^f    ^  ^^  '^^^  significant  that  a  complete  oollapse  has 


*  Mantall  and  Henry  Deane  in  "  Pbaosophical  Transactions,'*  1846,  p.  466 ;  Ehren- 
berg  in  *^  Berlin  Monatsbericht,**  Feb.,  1855  ;  Bailey  in  "  Proceedings  of  Boaton  Sodety 
Nat  Hist.,"  Tol.  ▼.,  p.  864,  1856 ;  && 

t  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Qeological  Society,"  yol.  xzi.,  p.  70 ;  and  **  Canadian 
Naturalist,"  December,  1866,  p.  125. 

Entertaining  this  ^'  novel  theory,"  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  consistently  ascribes  the  forma- 
tion of  opbitic.  rocks  to  the  tUreet  deposition  of  their  mineral  substances, — the  caldte  to 
the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  serpentine  to  the  precipitation  of  silicate 
of  magnesia.  As  regards  the  latter  mineral,  this  theory  is  altogether  difierent  from  that 
maintained  by  Bischof,  Rose,  Brttthaupt,  and  others,  who  regard  it  as  being  inyariably 
a  pseudomorphic  product — a  Tiew  to  which  we  have  fully  committed  ourselves  (see 
**  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  216).  Moet  ophites  appear  to 
have  resulted,  through  regional  chemical  alteration,  from  homblen(Uo  and  augitic 
rocks ;  and,  notwithstanding  Sierry  Hunt's  arguments  and  evidences,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  untenable,  it  so  happens  that  he  himself  has  adduced  facts  strongly  sns- 
staining  the  view  to  which  he  is  opposed.  **  Large  masses  of  white  granular  pjrroxene 
are  frequent  in  beds  of  limestone  in  the  Canadian  Laurentians,  generally  associated 
with  serpentine,  which  often  incrusts  it ;  and  small  nuclei  of  this  pyroxene  frequently 
form  the  centre  of  concretionary  masses  of  serpentine  :*'  the  latter  "  may  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter"  (**  Geology  of  Canada,"  1866,  p.  205,  207). 
It  is  also  mentioned  that  **  eryitaU  of  considerable  sise — some  imperfectly  defined,  snd 
an  inch  in  diameter — of  serpentine,  occur  imbedded  in  calcite,  in  North  Bnrgeis" 
( Op,  eit,  p.  204) :  these  *'  crystals"  may  be  considered  as  nothing  but  psendomorphs. 
His  loganite,  a  serpentinous  mineral,  is  considered  by  Dana  to  be  an  *'  altered  horn- 
blende" (*'  System  of  Mineralogy,*'  5th  ed.,  p.  221,  &c.).  For  our  part,  we  are  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  most  of  the  minerals  in  the  Laurentian  limestones  are  due— some 
directly,  and  others  indirectly — to  the  pseudomorphism  of  doleritic,  dioritic,  and  other 
rocks.  ^ 
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happened  to  the  efforts  of  both  Drs.  Sterry  Hunt  and  Carpenter  to 
explain  a  '^  process'*  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ''of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  main  question  under  discussion?" 

5.  Oeohgiedl  Cansideratuma. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  many,  after  reading  the  statement  in  our 
former  Paper  of  several  specimens  of  Connemara  ophite  having  passed 
under  our  notice,  possessing  the  characteristic  **  eozoonal"  features  more 
or  less  combined,  and  as  perfectly  preserved  as  in  Canadian  examples, 
that  this  rock  should  be  referred  to,  as  having  only  **  a  partial  analogy 
to  that  of  Canada*'  (Carpenter),  and  as  being  a  ''  disputed  case"  (Daw- 
son). If  necessary,  we  could  fill  a  Plate  with  examples,  from  our  locality, 
of  the  **  asbestiform  layer,''  arborescent  and  other  **  definite  shapes,"  not 
surpassed  by  any  that  have  been  figured,  from  Petite  Nation  or  elsewhere, 
in  their  seeming  resemblance  tb  the  " cell- wall" and  ''canal  system" 
of  a  nummuline  foraminifer,  and  associated  with  "  acervuHne  chambev 
casts,"  exactly  as  in  -"  JE&toon  Canademe,**  Indeed,  the  Connemara 
ophite,  with  such  examples,  is  more  typically  "eozoonal"  than  the 
accepted  variety  from  Bavaria,  if  the  latter  contain  no  better  marked 
"  foraminif eral  features"  than  have  been  detected  in  it  by  Dr.  GiimbeL 

In  our  former  communication,  referring  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  ophite, 
which  is  indieputahly  Liasaic  in  ags,  we  stated  that  "no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  as  to  its  eozoonal' '  character — a  statement  which  ibay  be 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  borne  out  by  our  describing  it  as  containing 
**  *  chamber  casts'  occasionally  invested  with  the  '  proper  wall,'  "  and 
'<  thickish  dendritic  aggregations :"  the  latter,  it  might  be  understood,  we 
considered  to  represent "  the  canal  system."*  Yet  Dr.  Dawson  sets 
aside  our  statement  respecting  these  features  by  asserting  that  this  rock 
''  is  admitted"  (by  whom  ?)  '^  to  fail  in  essentiid  points  of  structure" !  It 
has  thus  become  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
*'  eozoonal"  characters  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  ophite,  which  we  have  done  in 
Pig.  10  (PI.  XLIY.),  magnified  210  diameters,  taken  from  a  portion  of  a 
decalcified  specimen.  The  "  chamber  casts"  (A,  Ax),  it  wUl  be  seen,  are 
furnished  with  an  "  asbestiform  layer"  (d),  as  much  a  "true  cell  wall"  as 
any  examples  occuring  in  the  Canadian  rock ;  and  consisting  of  separated 
and  juxtaposed  aciculi — parallel  and  divergent.  Owing  to  the  specimen 
having  been  ground  down  to  produce  a  level  surface,  most  of  the 
"  chamber  casts"  have  been  cut  across,  which  causes  the  "  nummuline 
layer"  investing  them  to  appear  as  if  "  bordered  with  a  delicate  white 
glistening  fringe ;"  but  below  the  plane  of  this  surface  there  are  two 
*•  chamber  casts"  (Ax),  which,  when  properly  focussed,  are  seen  to  have 
their  entire  surfaces  completely  "hispid"  with  aciculi,  forcibly  reminding 
one  of  the  recent  siliceous  casts  of  Amphietegina  described  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

*  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,*'  yoL  xzii.,  p.  204. 
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It  would  be  a  marvel  to  find  a  Liassic  ophite  possessing  chancten 
strictly  identical  with  those  typical  of  **  ^owoon  Canadetue  f^  still  the 
similarity  is  surprisingly  dose.  If  anything  is  to  be  "  admitted,"  it  u 
that  the  rock,  as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  **  fails'*  in  having  the 
"  canal  system*'  so  remarkably  arborescent  as  it  is  in  the  much  older 
ophites.  Nevertheless,  this  feature  is  well  represented  by  the  **  thiddsh 
dendritio  aggregations,"  also  by  some  other  forms  we  have  latelr 
detected  strictly  identical  with  the  *'  small"  and  eommon  variety  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  original  memoir."*  The  ''  nummolind 
layer,"  too,  is  a  strictly  identical ''  essential  point;"  but,  owing  to  the 
<<  chamber  casts"  consisting  of  a  very  pale  green  serpentine,  in  same 
cases  translucent  and  nearly  colourless,  the  aciculi  do  not  present  that 
striking  contrast  to  the  former  so  beautifully  displayed  in  typical 
examples.f 

One  of  the  arguments  we  advanced  against  the  organic  origin  of 
*^  EnomC*  was  based  on  the  fact  that  this  "  fossil,"  although  oecuning 
in  various  geological  systems,  had  not  been  found  except  in  metamorphi? 
rocks.  The  way  the  Tudor  specimen  (also  the  ''mere  fragments" 
already  noticed)  was  ushered  into  public  notice  was  calculated  to 
induce  the  belief  that  it  had  been  discovered  in  an  ordinary  unal- 
tered calcareous  deposit.  Thus, — '*  a  remarkable  specimen  of  E(m» 
Canadm$s  has  lately  been  found  in  Laurentian  limestone"  (''homo- 
geneous"), "establishing  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  from  the 
study  of  remains  of  Eozoon  included  in  serpentinous  rocks"  (Carpenter). 
Other  accounts,  however,  describe  the  matrix  as  a  '^dark-coloured, 
laminated  limestone,  holding  sand,  scales  of  mica,  and  minute  grsiiu 
and  fibres  of  carbonaceous  matter"  (Dawson), — a  *'  blackish  argillaceous 
limestone"  ("  calcaire  argileux  et  noir&tre,"  Sterry  Hunt), — a  "  mica- 
ceous limestone  or  calc  schist"  (Logan  and  Vennor), — a  rock  '*  oompsra- 
tivelv  unaltered"  (Logan) — "  not  so  much  altered  as  those  near  Gren- 
ville  (Smyth).  Thus,  after  all,  the  Tudor  specimen — whatever  its 
matrix  may  turn  out  to  be— occurred  in  a  metamorphic  deposit;  it 
being  from  a  ^'  region  in  which  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  appear 
to  be  less  highly  metamorphosed  than  is  usual"  (Dawson).  J     We  hold 


*  *'  Quarterly  Joaraal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxi.,  PI.  VI IL,  fig.  5. 

t  We  have  not  yet  aucceeded  in  obtaining  specimens  of  **  eosoonal**  ophite  frotB 
undoubtedly  later  geological  periods  than  the  Liassic ;  but  from  what  we  perceive  in 
specimens  of  serpentine  rock,  wiihout€utj/  /rme,  considered  to  be  Miocene,  from  Italy,  sod 
kindly  presented  to  ns  by  the  Chevalier  Jervis  of  Tnrin,  also  others,  containing  lioWi 
some  stated  to  be  Italian,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  firms  of  Bdmondson  A  Co., 
and  Sibthorpe  &  Son,  of  Dublin,  and  those  already  noticed  exposed  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition and  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  we  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  Tertisiy 
"  ophicaldte"  of  that  country  will  prove  to  be  "  eoxoonaL"  A  specimen  of  ophite  from 
"Egypt**  in  oar  possession,  also  possibly  Tertiary,  contains  grains  and  Inmpa  ^ 
serpentine,  imbedded  in  caldte:  the  latter  mineral  is  crowded  with  very  long  psrsUel 
adculi,  both  separated  and  Juxtaposed. 

X  The  mineral  origin  of  the  Tudor  specimen  is  in  no  way  invalidated  by  the  fact  of 
its  matrix  being  *'  comparatiyely  unaltered  ;'*  as  it  is  not  a  rare  circumstance  for  sti^btl/ 
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it,  therefore,  to  be  still  a  fact  that  no  yeetige  of  **  JSotoon*^  has  yet  been 
found  except  in  metamorphio  rocks,  whether  completely  changed,  or 
"  comparatively  unaltered."  So  far,  then,  a  disastrous  failure  has 
attended  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  meet  oar  implied 
challenge  to  believers  in  "  Eozoon" — to  prodacc  a  single  specimen  £rom 
the  "imles  in  thickness"  of  "  tifta/^tfr^i  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and 
mixed  deposits,"  anterior  in  age  to,  or  synchronous  with,  the  Liama 
"  eozoonid'*  ophite  of  the  Isle  of  Skve. 

Nothing  daunted  by  their  inability  to  meet  our  challenge,  our 
opponents  still  indulge  in  a  style  of  reasoning  and  writing  that  iU 
becomes  scientific  men*  Dr.  Carpenter  has  now  so  much  confidence  in 
the  "creature  of  the  dawn"  as  to  "  believe"  that  it  has  lived  through 
all  g§oloa%cdl  time ;  forgetting  that  by  this  expansion  of  faith  the  moun* 
tain  he  nas  to  remove  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  To  find  no  remains 
of  **£oMon^*  in  ordinary  unaltered  rocks,  ranging  from  the  Laurentian 
to  the  Liassic  inclusive,  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  most 
enthusiastic :  it  was  surely  damaging  enough  to  be  struggling  impotently 
against  a  Liassio  rock  in  the  state  of  white  eryetalline  eerpentinaua  marble 
containing  *^Eo£oon;^^  which,  *'a3  it  recedes  from"  iSie  agent  of  this 
condition,  "  darkens  in  colour,  loses  its  metamorphic  aspect,  and  gradu- 
ally passes  into  ordinary  limestone  ;"*  and  becoming  in  the  latter  state 
divested  of  all  traces  of  the  reputed  organism  1  Now,  however,  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  made  himself  responsible  for  its  occurrence  in  more  recent 
deposits :  he  has  thoughtlessly  allowed  himself  to  be  crushed  by  the  wett- 
examined  chalk  rocks,  eesentially  foraminiferal^  but  demonstratively  non- 
"eozoonal!"  ^ 

Faith,  there  are  too  many  reasons  for  knowing,  fr^uently  waxes 
beyond  all  comprehension.  We  are  now  unable  to  resist  referring  to 
some  remarks  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  connexion  with  the  "transparent  gela- 
tinous substance,"  "  somewhat  similar  to  the  plasmodia  of  botanists," 
discovered  in  deep-sea  mud  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  has  named  it 
*^Bathyhituy  Although  unable  to  **  call  it  either  plant  or  animal,"  the 
latter  considers  it  *'  a  living  substance,  susceptible  of  apparently  indefi- 
nite growth."t  Dr.  Oarpenter  describes  this  loweet  of  the  hweit  as  a  "  liv- 
ing organism  of  a  type  even  lower,  because  less  definite  than  that  of 
Sponges  and  Rhizopods  ;'*  adding,  that  *'  the  diseovery  of  this  in- 
definite Plasmodium,  covering  a  wide  area  of  the  existing  sea-bottom, 
should  afford  a  remarkable  confirmation,  to  such  (at  least)  as  still  think 
confirmation  necessary,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  origin  of  the 
serpentine-limestone  of  the  Laurentian  formation.  For  if  Bathyhius^ 
like  the  testaceous  Rhizopods,  could  form  for  itself  a  shelly  envelope, 

altered  rocks  to  contain  crystalline  aggregations  of  felspar,  and  the  minerals  forming 
ophites  and  diabases  (see  **  Geology  of  Canada,"  1S68,  p.  606;  and  EtquUte  GMo- 
snque  dm  Canada,  p.  20).  Rocks  oif  the  kind  occorrmg  in  Connemara  contain  layers  of 
epidote,  &c. 

*  Geikie  in  *'  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xiv.,  p.  19. 

t  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,"  October,  1S6S  ;  **  Quarterly 
Joomal  of  Geological  Society,**  yoL  zzt.,  p.  118. 
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that  envelope  would  closely  reeemble  Eaaoan.*  Further,  as  Profieesor 
Huxley  has  proved  the  existence  of  Bathyhiui  through  a  great  range 
not  merely  of  depth  but  of  temperature,  I  cannot  but  think  it  probable 
that  it  has  existed  continuously  in  the  deep  seas  of  all  geological 
epochs.  And  so  for,  therefore,  from  considering  that  the  diacoveiy  oi 
JEawoonal  roek  in  the  Liassic,  or  even  in  Tertiary  itrata^  would  (as 
assertedf  by  Professors  King  and  Bowney  in  a  Paper  recentiy  present 
to  the  Geological  Society)  be  a  e&ncluaive  duproof  of  its  organic  origin, 
I  am  ftilly  prepared  to  b^eve  that  JSnoon,  as  well  as  jBathyhius,  may 
have  maintained  its  existence  through  the  whole  duration  of  geological 
time,  from  its  first  appearance  to  the  present  epoch ;  and  should  be  not 
in  the  least  surprised  at  bringing  it  up  from  1000  or  2000  fathoms, 
if  I  should  be  enabled  to  dredge  at  those  depths.''}  The  loose  logic, 
inexcusable  misstatements,  and  unbounded  faith,  characteristic  of  this 
extract,  fully  prepare  us  for  the  announcement  after  the  projected 
dredging  expedition  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  over,  that  its  audior  is 
enabled  to  place  before  the  Royal  Society  "  eozoonal'*  embodiments  of 
the  ''spirits'*  he  may  bring  up  ^^fr^m  the  vasty  deep." 

6.  Conclusion. 

Looking  merely  at  the  granules  and  segmented  plates  of  serpentine 
in  ''  eozoonal  ophite/'  their  interposed  calcite,  and  the  arborescent 
forms  enclosed  in  the  latter,  Dr.  Dawson  was  to  some  extent  justified 
in  believing  that  collectively  these  '*  features"  represent  a  fossil 
foraminifer;  looking  at  the  '' asbestiform  layer"  in  its  *'true"  or 
*'  typical''  state,  here  and  there  investing  the  granules  and  plates,  Dr. 
Carpenter's  belief,  that  it  formed  the  '*  proper  wall"  of  the  foraminifer, 
was  in  some  respects  plausible.  But  this  is  all  we  can  admit.  Up 
to  the  points  mentioned,  Drs.  Dawson  and  Carpenter  laboured  assi- 
duously, and  with  considerable  success.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding 
farther,  thet/  ahrttpUy  closed  their  investigations^  as  if  the  question 
were  a  purely  foraminiferal  one.     They  tested  their  '*  creature  of  the 

*  Compare  the  description  of  BathjflnMa^  over  leaf,  with  this  statement :  also 
consider  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  diagnosed  **  Eototm^  with  structural  characters  which 
would  entitle  it  to  be  placed  in  the  nummuline  or  htghnt  group  of  the  testaoeous 
Rhizopods ;  while  Ernst  Hackel  would  place  BathyHus,  if  he  believes  in  it,  in  his  group 
MotureL^  which  comprises  "  organisms  occupTing  not  only  the  simplest,  but  the  simplest 
conoeiyable  position  of  liTing  matter.**    See  **  Quar.  Jour,  of  Mic.  Soc.,'*  vol.  iz. 

t  This  statement  does  not  agree  with  oar  antrtum^  which  referred  solely  to  wteUmor- 
phic  rock§  of  different  geological  periods. 

%  **  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Society,**  No.  107,  p.  191,  December  17,  1868.  Aa  some 
of  our  readers  may  desire  to  hare  further  information  respecting  the  foraminiferal  mud 
oocurring  at  great  depths,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  some  Papers  by  one  of  us  in 
''  Nautical  Magazine,***  1862  ;  and  **  Fraser*s  Magazine,**  October,  1863,  **  On  Certain 
Physical  and  Natural  History  Phenomena  of  the  Atlantic.**  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned that  mud  of  the  kind  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  depths  var}'ing  from  1000  to  1750  fathoms,  does  not  oontain  a 
particle  of  ''eozoonal"  «tructures. 
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dawn"  with  no  independent  testimony ;  contenting  themselves,  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  by  examining  it  from  a  single  point  of  view  ; 
even  forgetting,  in  their  excusahle  enthusiasm,  to  notice  certain  grave 
difficulties  they  cannot  bat  have  observed,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
our  having  pointed  them  out^  have  been  left  unexplained,  and  still  remain 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  ^Aotf^A(/tf^  acceptance  of  the  "  received 
doctrine." 

Dr.  Oarpenter  proclaims  the  "moral  certainty"  of  "a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  facts''  having  a  "  consistency."     The  facts 
referred  to  maybe  "  consistent,"  but  certainly  they  cannot  be  called 
"  independent."    To  us  they  are  strictly  and  simply  correlative.     "  In- 
dependent facts,"  in  the  question  at  issue,  must  be  gathered  from  those 
sciences  which  bear  directly  upon  it — as  chemistjy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology- 
Viewing  "  Eozoon  "  in  its  chemical  relations,  it  is  inexplicable — so 
much  00,  that  to  account  for  certain  persistent  characters  of  the  "  canal 
system,"  and  '*  nummuline  layer,"  Br.  Carpenter  has  proposed  two 
"ideas,''  one  of  which  is  altogether  unscientifie,  and  the  other  is  inad- 
missible ;  while  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt's  hypothesis  for  the  infilling  of  the 
"chambers''  and  "other  cavities"   has  no  tangible  evidence  in  its 
favour.    Examined  miner ahgicallg,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ignore 
not  only  a  group  of  well-attested  cases,  offering  a  "  combination  of 
phenomena"  more  or  less  agreeing  with  those  urgedin  favour  of  "JStMsoon," 
but  equally  the  clear  inference  tibat  such  "combination"  in  "  eozoonal" 
ophite  is  as  much  paragenetio  as  it  is  in  chondroditic  and  other  rocks. 
Begarded  geologically,  **£ozoon^*  signally  fails  in  the  circumstances  of 
occurrence,  necessitated  by  the  plainest  considerations  pertaining  to 
sedimentaiy  lithology ;  never  presenting  itself  except  in  metamorphic 
rocks  belonging  to  widely  separated  systemal  periods,  and  thereby 
equally  failing  to  meet  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  palsBontology. 
Finally,  to  subscribe  to  the  organic  origin  of  "JSbaoo;»,"  the  chemist 
must  become  a  believer  in  ^uaM-alch3rmy,  and  in  direct  oceanic  precipi- 
tations unknown  in  nature.     The  mineralogist  must  assume  certain 
obscure  and  insufficiently  tested  bodies  to  consist  of  calcite :  he  must  be 
inappreciative  of  the  various  allomorphs  of  serpentine,  and  of  pseudo- 
morphic  phenomena ;  and  consider  every  imbedded  crystalline  body — 
''tuberculated, "  or  "segmented" — " cylindrically  shaped,"  or  with 
angles  rounded  off — to  be  the  remains  of  an  organism.     The  palaon- 
tologist,  besides  slighting  all  he  knows  of  the  circumstances  of  petrifac* 
tion,  must  accept  as  a  "  fossil"  a  production  never  found  in  rocks  that 
ought  to  contain  it    Even  the  zoologist  must  believe  to  be  a  "  nummu- 
line iomnhufeT  **  what  is  structurally  an  Impossibilitas  Naturae,  in 
having  a  "  canal  system"  and  "  skeleton"  that  often  "  ran  wild'^  without 
either  "chambers"  or  a  "cell  wall;"  and  in  being  seldom  otherwise 
than  inconceivably  the  result  of  pseudopodial  tubulation. 

**  Solvtte  tantis  animum  raonatris, 
Solvite,  Saperi !" 
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SUPPUMSHTA&T  NOTX. 
[Bead  S8th  Ftbnurj,  1870.] 

Wmnv  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  Bucoeesfol  in  finding  "eosoonal" 
•tructures  under  conditions  which  nnmiwtakeably  establish  their  origin. 

We  have  first  to  notice  a  specimen  of  ordinary  metamorphic  micro* 
crystalline  limestone,  from  Aker,  in  Sweden.  It  contains  nnmeroua 
light  green  grains  of  pyroxene  of  the  variety  known  as  cocoolitCy  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  colonrless  translucent  Tariety  of  a  related 
mineral  seemmgly  malacolite,  and  a  few  small  purple  ipinds.  The 
grains  of  coccolite,  which  have  a  rude  cleavage  approximating  to  a  sub- 
conchoidal  fracture,  are  isolated,  or  form  aggregations,  in  the  oalcareoua 
matrix :  their  surfaces  are  variously  rounded  and  excavated,  giving  the 
grains  an  irregularly  lobulated  appearance.  The  oocasioiul  presence 
of  planes,  edges,  and  solid  angles  on  their  sur&oes,  renders  it  certain 
that  the  grains  were  originally  cryBtals  that  have'undeigone  super- 
ficial erosion  by  some  dissolving  agent.  The  spinels,  which  are  in 
octahedrons,  have  been  subject  to  a  similar  waste,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent— only  occasionally  occurring  more  or  less  spherical,  and 
with  eroded  surfaces. 

In  their  irregular  lobulated  character,  variety  of  aggregation,  and 
8cattca:ed  arrangement,  the  grains  of  coccoUte  strikingly  resemble  thoee 
of  serpentine  (''  chamber  casts")  in  the  ''  acervulme'*  variety  of 
^'Eawoirn  Canad0n$«^**  occurring  in  Canada.  We  take  credit  for  being 
the  first  to  point  out  a  precisely  similar  agreement  in  the  grains  of 
chondrodite,  pargasite,  ftc.,  common  in  the  crystalline  limestones  of 
other  places.* 

But  the  specimen  under  notice  shows  other  and  additional  characters, 
which  still  more  clearly  establish  its  "  eozoonal"  rdationship. 

When  a  slight  portion  of  the  matrix  is  removed  by  decalcification, 
the  surface  is  seen  to  be  crowded  with  slender  oylindncal  forms,  more 
or  less  branching,  often  remarkably  beaded,  and  arranged  in  aU  con- 
ceivable modes  of  grouping.  They  agree  in  every  respect  with  the 
finest  typical  examples  of  the  "  canal  system,"  as  represented  by  Doctors 
Carpenter,  Dawson,  and  Professor  Rupert  JoneB.f 

Associated  with  the  latter  are  numerous  specimens  of  the  malacolite, 
divided  by  different  sets  of  cleavage  planes,  the  principal  one  giving 
them  quite  a  lamellar  structure.  Occasionally  others  occur,  approxi- 
mating  more  or  less  to  perfect  prismatic  crystaJs :  but  genially  some  of 
the  angles,  edges,  and  planes,  have  disappeared,  or  only  traces  are 
observable ;  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  vermicular  rods — 


*  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xzii.,  p.  209. 

t  See  Dawson  in  **  Quarterly  Joomal  of  Geological  Society/*  vol.  xxi.,  PI.  VI T., 
flgs.  8,  4,  6 ;  Carpenter,  ibid.,  PI.  VIII.,  fig-  5,  a,  ^  c,  and  PI.  IX.,  fig.  5,  ff,  ^^f^^'^ 
Rupert  Jones,  "  Popular  Science  Reyiew,"  vol.  iv.,  PI.  XV.,  figs.  6,  7,  8. 
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Btndgbt,  benti  or  twisted — ^nodulose,  or  irregularly  ezcavated.    These 
configuratione  exactly  answer  to  certain  of  the  so-called  "  stolons/'* 

It  may  be  contended,  by  those  from  whom  we  differ  on  the  question 
discussed  in  these  pages,  that  the  specimen  belongs  to  an  "  eozoonal*' 
rock.  But,  apart  from  its  fiital  agreement  with  o&er  specimens  of  the 
kind  in  possessing  the  neYer-&iling  crystalline  or  metamorphic  charac- 
ter— ^how,  on  su<Si  a  view,  are  we  to  set  aside  the  dear  evidences  of  the 
'*  ohambeir  casts"  and  the  "  stolons"  having  been  originally  crystals  ? 

Besides,  not  only  have  these  parts  had  a  crystalline  origin,  but  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  same  conclusion  must  embrace  the  "  canal 
system ;"  for  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  **  stolons"  and  the  latter.  Dissolving  action  has,  in  the  first  place, 
converted  the  crystals  of  malacolite  into  the  ''  stolons :"  next  the  crys- 
tals were  divided  by  cleavage,  and  eroded  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  tiie 
state  of  the  "  canal  system,"  they  became  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.f 
Bespecting  the  beaded  character  of  the  branching  forms,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  resulted  from  the  cleavage  which  tnuoB- 
versely  cuts  the  prisms :  obviously  the  erosion  would  be  deepest  where 
it  was  present 

In  no  instance  have  we  detected  any  traces  of  the  ^'nummuline 
layer"  on  the  grains — ^a  deficiency  we  attribute  to  their  component  mi- 
neral, ooccolite,  not  assuming  the  fine  asbestiform  structure  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  serpentine  in  its  change  into  cbrysotile.  There 
IB  often,  however,  a  thin  whitish  granular  coat  investing  the  grains, 
sometimes  so  compact  as  to  remain  after  they  have  been  accidentally 
detached  ftom  the  matrix. 

Another  specimen,  which  is  from  Amity,  New  York,  consists  of  a 
similar  calcareous  matrix,  holding  spinel,  chondrodite,  serpentine,  a 
micaceous  mineral,  and  malacolite.  One  of  the  crystals  of  spinel  is  a 
compound  octahedron,  about  two  inches  in  its  axial  diameters,  having 
part  of  its  fcuses  built  up  of  minute  triangular  facets,  and  others,  of 
small  implanted  octahedrons;  both  lying  parallel  to  tiie  &ces  of  the 
large  crystal.  Numerous  linear  chinks,  and  irregularly  formed  cavities, 
separate  the  component  triangular  facets  and  octahedrons;  and  they  are 
filled  up  with  nuoro-oiystallme  calcite,  similar  to  that  of  the  matrix, 
enclosing  malacolite.  Decalcification  brings  out  beautifully  the  last- 
named  mineral,  which  assumes  with  wonderful  exactness  all  the  charac- 
ters and  modifications  of  the  **  stolons"  and  **  canal  system,"  as  displayed 
in  the  Aker  specimen;  so  that  the  description  we  have  given  of  them 
would  have  to  be  repeated  if  we  described  those  under  consideration : 

*  See  Carpenter,  ■*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xzi.,  PI.  VIII., 
fig.  8,  PI.  IX.,  fig.  8  ;  Jones,  "  Popular  Science  Review,*'  vol.  iv.,  PI.  XV.,  fig.  6. 

t  It  may  be  hypothetically  anggested  that,  in  the  final  atage,  the  cryatala  have  been 
totally  dissolved.  Malacolite  consists,  in  round  numbers,  of  silica  55*,  lime  28*,  mag- 
nesia 17'  Assuming  carbonic  add  to  tiave  acted  as  the  solvent,  this  substance  might 
completely  replace  the  silicic  acid,  and  in  this  way  change  the  basic  constituent  of  the 
mineral ;  maUng  calcite  (or  dolomite)  a  pseudomorph  after  malacolite. 
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and  were  it  necessary  to  represent  the  latter,  our  representations  woold 
be  cloee  fac'8%m%le9  of  the  figures,  already  referred  to,  which  Dawson, 
Carpenter,  and  Rupert  Jones,  have  published  in  their  respectiTe 
memoirs. 

All  the  calcite  of  the  specimen  equally  shows  the  same  ''  eozoonal" 
structures ;  and  that  they  have  originated  from  the  waste  of  dystals  of 
malacolite.  One  example  consists  of  a  prismatic  or  longitudinally- 
cleaved  mass  of  this  mineral,  having  at  one  end  the  cleavage  prisms 
diverging,  losing  their  edges,  and  slightly  branching ;  strikingly 
resembling  the  case  figured  in  our  first  memoir,*  and  reminding  ns 
of  the  example  of  the  **•  canal  system,"  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
'*  consisting  of  parallel  lamellie  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book."t 

Since  it  was  first  announced  that  we  had  determined  **JSogo<m 
Canadense**  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mineral  production,  we  have  all 
along  felt  that  specimens  would  be  found  demonstrating  more  and  more 
completely  the  truth  of  our  conclusion:  but  we  were  certainly  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  a  large  crystal  of  spinel,  holding  in  its  cliinks 
and  cavities  typical  examples  of  two  of  tiie  essential  features  of  this 
reputed  organism;  and  these  themselves  possessing  evidences  indis- 
putably testifying  to  their  purely  crystalline  origin. 

The  Aker  and  Amity  specimens  show,  what  we  have  long  sus- 
pected, as  intimated  here  and  there  in  the  preceding  Paper,  that  the 
arborescent  forms  C  canal  system")  may  consist  of  other  silicates  be- 
sides serpentine.    As  to  their  being  composed  of  anything  else  than  a 
siliceous  substance,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  similar  forms,  but  on  a 
comparatively  gigantic  scale,  are  common,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  magnesian  limestone,  near  Sunderland,  in  Durham.     We  have 
been  led  into  this  subject  from  observing  a  recent  announcement,  by 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  another  discovery  in  "  Eozo&n  Canadense*^  (atChelms- 
ford,  near  Lowell,  U.  S.)  of  ''the  canals  and  tubnli  of  the  calcareous 
skeleton  filled,  not  with  a  silicate,  but  with  carbonate  of  lime." t  On 
seeing  this  announcement,  we  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Bickn^,  of 
Salem,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  asking  him  to  oblige  us  with  speci- 
mens of  the  kind.    Shortly  afterwards  we  received  from  Mr.  Bidmell, 
by  sample  post,  a  transparent  section  carefrdly  prepared  by  himself,  and  a 
piece  of  the  rock, — ^both  labelled  **  Chelmsford."    There  were  also  speci- 
mens of  **  eozoonal"  ophite  from  Newberryport,  a  neighbouring  locality. 
In  the  latter,  some  of  the  structures  are  typically  exhibited:  the  fibres  of 
the  ^^nummulinelayer,''  however,  are  more  conAisedly  arranged,  and  much 
longer  than  usual.  In  the  former,  the  serpentine,  of  a  pale-greenish  colour, 
is  in  irregularly  fractured  pieces,  separated  from  one  another  by  unusu- 
ally wide  interspaces  of  calcite  {**  calcareous  skeleton"),  which  contains 

♦  "  Quarterly  Jtmrnal  of  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xxii.,  Pl.XV.,  fig,  17,  *. 

f  "  Intellectual  Olwerver/*  vol.  vii.,  p.  294. 

l  '•  ScientiGc  Opiniou,"  January  20,  1870,  p.  45. 
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bundles  of  radiatiog  crystals,  also  groups  of  yermicular  branching  forms 
(^"  canals  and  tubuH") :  the  ^^  nummulme  layer"  is  not  well-deyeloped, 
being  often  represented  by  minate  radiating  aciculi.  We  have  care^illy 
tested  the  Chelmsford  specimens,  both  by  chemical  reactions  and  pola- 
rized  light,  without,  however,  detecting  any  evidence  of  the  ^*  canal 
system"  being  else  than  siliceous;  or  of  being  composed  of  a  substance 
identical  with  or  related  to  its  calcareous  matrix.*     Now,  we  cannot 
dispute  the  statement  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt ;  as  probably  some  mistake 
may  have  been  made  in  our  specimens.    We  must,  however,  in  thu  case 
too,  complam  of  the  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accoimt  given  of  the 
''"  canals  and  tubuli"  in  the  otherwise  more  detailed  notice  of  the  Ghelmfr- 
ford  "  Eozoon,'*  published  in  •'  Silliman's  Journal,"  p.  77,  of  January  last. 
No  evidence  whatever  is  offered  to  show  by  what  process  the  chemical 
nature  of  these  parts  was  determined; — ^whether  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  of  the  same  composition  as  the  "  calcareous  skeleton"  was  based  on 
an  examination  by  polarized  light ;  or  whether  they  do  not  consist  of  some 
soluble  silica,  or  of  a  mixture  of  a  carbonate  and  a  silicate  such  as  would 
be  quite  as  readily  acted  upon  by  weak  acid  as  their  imbedding  substance, 
especially  if  it  be  dolomite.  We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
last  point,  as  brief  mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  specimen  of  elae- 
olite  (a  translucent  variety,  from  Brevig),  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  an  alkaliferous  silicate  of  alumina  (and  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  compound  may  not  occur  in  theLaurentian  metamorphic  marbles), 
was  dissolved  in  weak  acid.    Another  specimen,  which  we  have  lately 
subjected  to  the  same  process,  was  taken  out  of  the  solution  in  a  partially 
digested  state.    When  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  residuum, 
which  is  in  a  slightly  coherent  condition,  was  found  to  consist  of  inter- 
lacing configurations,  some  of  which,  where  well  separated  from  the  rest, 
bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  ''canal  system" — not,  it  is  true, 
in  its  beautiful  arborescent  forms,  but  in  the  small  crooked  branching 
varieties,  common  to  many  Canadian  examples.    Prismatic  cleavage, 
which  eleeolite  eminently  possesses,  had  evidently  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  the  configuration&     They  are  transparent,  rudely  branching 
and  anastomosing,  showing  rarely  any  cleavage  edges  or  planes;  these  for 
the  most  part  having  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Such  a  case  as  this  clearly  necessitates  every  point  being  duly  con- 
sidered before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  "  canals  and  tubuli,"  should  they  appear  not  to  have  their  ordi- 
nary composition.  It  also  strikingly  illustrates  the  view  we  have  taken 
that  these  parts  in  typical  **  Ewoon^*  are  merely  the  skeletons  of  frag- 
ments, or  of  crystals — respectively  of  serpentine  or  some  other  sUicate— 
which  remain  after  their  waste  had  been  arrested  through  changed  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  it  testifies  to  our  having  succeeded  in  forming  firom 
elsBolite,  by  the  action  of  a  weak  solvent,  configurations  approximating 
to  the  rude  varieties  of  the  *^  canal  system." 

*  We  expect  still  to  receive  spedmens,  undoubtedly  ideoticftl  with  those  described  by 
Dr.  Sterry  Hunt;  when  we  hope  to  anauonce  with  more  certainty  the  result.of  our  inved- 
tigstioiis. 
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DsscBiFnoir  on  tbx  Fioitbies  nr  Platbs  XLI.,  XLll.,  xr.TTT-, 

AKD  XLIV. 

Fig.  1.— Poitton  of  A  **  clumber  cast**  from  a  timnsptrent  section  of  ^'eosoooal'* 
ophite  from  Canada:  to  show  the  changes  which  serpentine  nndeigoes.  Aftfint 
it  is  affected  with  fine  linear  separated  divisions  (a) ;  which,  throogh  bacomiiii^  man 
Domeroos,  giro  rise  to  chiysotile  (3) :  next  is  deyeloped  acicolar  dbtyaodlete); 
which  passes  into  **  tme  nammalini^  layer,  i.a  with  the  fibres  or  adcnli  sepantad. 
This  section  was  presented  to  Dr.  Rowney  by  Dr.  Carpenter  :  as  stated  daevfaaci, 
we  deealdfled  it.  Figores  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  7  are  from  the  same  section.  The  pans 
are  represented  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  and  with  a  power  magnilying  120  dia- 
meters. 

Fig.  2.—**  Chamber  casts**  separated  by  interpolated  caldte  (calcareoos  or  **  hjUnmrn- 
diate  skeleton**);  this  being  dissolved  ont,  the  cavity,  A,  has  taken  its  place.  Hie 
left  **  chamber  cast,**  also  the  right  one  at  the  opper  part,  show  fine  linear  sepa- 
rated divisions  (a),  which,  when  nomeroos,  produce  chrysotile  (e).  (By  ^*ft^*^-» 
this  part  is  represented  as  consisting  of  what  appear  to  be  separated  fibres ;  bat 
they  are  in  immediate  contact).  At  d^  d^  the  fibres  represent  "  true  nmiimafina 
layer.**  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  fibres  exactly  correspond  in  direction  with 
the  linear  divisions  in  the  serpentine ;  which  deaily  proves  that  both  kinds  hsTC 
one  and  the  same  origin.    210  diameters :  opaqoe.   > 

Fig.  8.— Lump  of  serpentine,  breaking  np  into  "chamber  casts."  The  intervening  spaees 
are  filled  with  plates  and  "  amorphous  masses**  (Carpenter)  of  granular  flooculita ; 
in  some  places  this  substance  is  rudely  fibrous.  At  A  (cavity)  the  floccnUte  is  re- 
placed by  calcite  (dissolved  out),  and  the  rude  fibres  by  "  true  nummuline  lay*-* 
210  diameters :  opaque. 

Fig.  4.— Enlarged  representation  of  a  porUonof  Dr.  Carpenter's  section,  showing  the 
layers  of  ''chamber  casts** (a),  and  "intermediate  skeleton" (3),  obliquely  divided 
hy  parallel  cracks  or  fissures  {e).    Opaque. 

Fig.  6.— Benreseotation  of  one  of  the  cracks  (C),  maiked  e  a»  in  fig.  4,  lined  with  diry- 
sotile  (0),  which  is  often  in  the  state  of  "  true  nummuline  layer*'  (d).  Opaque. 
The  fibres,  it  must  be  understood,  are  in  close  contact,  though  apparently  not  so  in 
the  figure. 

Fig.  6.— Vein  or  crack  (intersecting  serpentine  in  a  slab  of  Connemara  ophite),  filled 
with  chrysotile  in  its  various  modifications.  The  upper  portion  of  the  vein  passes 
through  "  chamber  oasts;'*  and  here  it  consists  of  both  juxtaposed  (c)  and  sepa- 
rated (a)  adouli :  the  last  variety,  which  is  undistingnishable  flpom  "  true  nnm- 
muline  hyer,**  is  also  seen  on  the  adjacent  segmented  granules,  marked  tL  On 
entering  the  vacancy  A,  the  vein,  here  typical  chrysotUe,  becomee  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  division,  d^  being  separately  adcular ;  and  the  other,  c,  asbes- 
tiform. 

Fig.  7. — Decalcified  portion  of  "  intermediate  skeleton,**  containing  plates,  rods — ^branch- 
ing and  simple — characteristic  of  the  '*  canal  system  ;*'  also  "  amorphous  massee" 
(A,  B^  or  fiooculent  modifications  of  the  latter.    At  B  «,  the  serpentine  is  seen 
changing  into  the  above.     (This  figure  fiuls  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  dianges 
exhibited  by  the  serpentine).     Opaque. 
Fig.  8. — Portion  of  serpentine  in  a  specimen  of  decalcified  ophite  from  "  Neybiggeii," 
divided  by  lamellar  (a)  and  fibro-lamellar  (6)  cleavages.    These  two  diviaional 
structures  break  the  serpentine  into  prisms ;    which,  losing  their  edges,  become 
vermicular  and  separated  (e),  at  the  same  time  duinging  firom  green  to  wlutei 
In  the  latter  state  the  configurations  closely  resemble  the  simple  "  definite  sliapeir' 
of  the  "  canal  system."     Opaque :  120  diameters.     Figure  8,  s,  represents  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  prism,  ibrmed  liy  the  two  sets  of  cleavage  (impeffectly  delineated, 
however). 
Fig.  9. — Portion  of  a  decalcified  vdn  or  crack  intersecting  serpentine  in  a  slab  of 
Connemara  ophite.   Both  sides  are  Hned  with  various  modifications  of  chzysotile. — 
asbeatifSorm  at  e,  and  separately  adcular  at  d»    The  bottom  of  the  vein  (darker 
oolonred)  is  filled  with  fibrous  caldte :  the  same  substance  occupied  the  spaees 
between  the  two  fringes  of  chrysotile,  also  the  openings  between  the  scented 
aciculi,  before  decalcification.    Opaque :  60  diameters. 
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Fig.  10.— Grains  (**  chamber  caaU*')  of  pale-green  terpentine  (represented  decidedly  too 
dark)  in  a  decalcified  spedmen  of  Uassic  ophite  fh>m  the  Isle  of  Skye,  presented 
to  OS  by  Professor  Harkness.  The  grains  are  for  the  most  part  inve^ed  with 
**true  nommoiine  layer,"  which  in  some  places  is  asbestiform.  The  grain,  A  r, 
(which  is  below  the  level  of  the  others)  has  its  surface  quite  hispid  with  separated 
adculi.     Opaque:  210  diameters. 

Fig.  11. — Transparent  siliceons  "  definite  shapes**  (only  made  properly  visible  by  means 
of  Webster's  -condenser,  with  graduathig  diaphragms)  of  the  *'  canal  system," 
partly  Imbedded  in  calcite.  The  matrix  having  been  decalcified  a  little,  the  **  defi- 
nite shapes'*  project  above  its  surface :  the  thin  end  of  the  long  one  is  still  imbedded, 
as  shown  by  the  characteristic  rhombohedral  and  macrodiagonal  cleavages  of  the 
calcite  passing  over  it.     120  diameters.    K.  B. — Figure  1 1  a;  is  cancelled. 


LVIII.  —  Thb  Bitdts  ok  iBDiLLAinf ,  Co.  GkLWkr.     By  0.  Hbvbt 

KiNAHijr,  F.  R.  G.  8. 1. 

[Read  November  8th,  1869.] 

Amdilllxjv,  ot  High  Island,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  of 
lar-oonnaughty  and  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ecolesiaBtical 
colony.  Of  this  island  O'Flaherty,  the  historian,  thus  writes:  ''An- 
ciently called  Innishiarther,  i.  e.,  the  West  Island,  it  is  inaccessible 
but  on  calm,  settled  weather,  and  so  steep  that  it  is  hard,  after  landing 
in  it,  to  climb  to  the  top."  He  afterwards  states  that  the  abbey  was 
founded  by  St.  Fechin  of  Omay,  and  that  elcYen  holy  hermits  are  buried 
here;  while  Hardiman  in  his  notes  gives  the  names  of  these  men.* 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  structures  are  situated  at  the  S.  W.  end  of 
the  island ;  an  irregular  peninsula  being  enclosed  by  a  wall  extending 
from  the  cliff  over  a  coose  that  enters  the  island  on  its  western  shore, 
to  the  cliff  over  another  ooose  that  runs  north-westward  into  the  south 
part  of  the  island ;  and  inside  this  wall  seem  to  have  been  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings. 

Between  the  two  cooses  is  a  small  lake,  on  the  north  shore  of  which 
the  settlement  was  erected.  The  church  was  enclosed  within  a  wall 
or  cashel,  and  associated  with  it  are  other  structures,  with  the  prin- 
cipal dochaun. 

The  accompanying  sketch  plan  {tnap,  PI.  XLY.),  shows  the  cooses, 
lakes,  and  wall,  oi  all  these  buildings  whose  sites  can  now  be  traced. 

This  island,  about  twenty-four  yearaago,  was  part  of  the  Connemara 
property  of  the  Martins ;  while  it  belonged  to  that  family  the  ruins 
are  said  to  have  been  protected,  and  to  have  been  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
serration.  Unfortunately,  when  it  passed  out  of  their  hands  it  came  into 
that  of  an  absentee  Engluh  proprietory,  and  during  the  famine  and  sub- 
sequent years  (1846  0t  $eq.)  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  carved 
stones  were  carried  away.  Since  then  no  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  ruins,  they  being  allowed  to  be  destroyed  by  persons  hunting 
rabbits ;  while  the  crosses  and  the  other  carved  stones  have  been  knocked 


•  O* Flaherty's  "  History  of  Hlar  or  West  Connsught,"  pp.  114snd  116. 
B.  I.  A.  PKOC.  —  VOL.  X.  4  D 
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about  and  broken.  The  buildings,  &c.,  which  were  obeerred,  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 

No.  1.  (PL  XLY.,  and  Fig.  1 ,  PL  XLYI.).  The  foundation  of  a  stone 
circular  structure  that  appears  to  have  been  a  clochaun.  It  waa  about 
twenty-seyen  feet  in  the  inside  diameter,  the  walL  at  the  base,  being 
about  four  feet  thick ;  through  it  was  a  doorway  two  feet  wide,  opening 
towards  the  8.  W. ;  the  stones  of  the  foundation,  except  at  the  doorway, 
were  built,  not  pitched.  This  erection  was  outoide  the  outer  wall,  east 
of  the  N.  £.  gate. 

No.  2.  (PL  XLV.,  and  Fig.  2,  PL  XLVI.).  In  the  outer  wall,  along- 
side the  N,  E.  gateway,  there  is  the  site  of  an  oblong  double  stmctare 
that  appears  to  have  been  a  FomImc  (or  dwelling  built  of  ftags),  and  was 
seemingly  divided  into  two  chambers.  The  northern  one  was  twenty-one 
feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  typical  fosleac,  as 
the  flags  used  in  the  construction  of  its  walls  were  pitched  (or  placed  on 
edge),  not  built,  apparently ;  originally  it  was  also  covered  with  flags. 
The  south  chamber  seems  to  have  been  two  feet  shorter  than  the  other, 
but  it  was  twelve  feet  wide.  Its  south  and  east  walk  were  also  made 
with  pitched  flags ;  but  the  north  wall,  which  was  three  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  including  the  thickness  of  the  flags  forming  the  south  side  of 
the  north  chamber,  was  built,  the  stones  being  laid  flat.  Bunning 
oblique  from  the  south  wall  of  this  structure,  extends  the  outer  enclos- 
ing wall ;  but  of  it  all  that  now  remains  in  position  is  a  line  of  upright 
flagt.  North  of  this  fosleac,  between  it  and  a  large  granite  boulder 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  is  the  site  of  the  N.  E. 
gate  into  the  outer  enclosure. 

No.  3.  (PI.  XLV.,  and  Figs.  3  and  4,  PI.  XLVII.).  A  rectangular 
olochaun.  In  the  interior  it  is  six  feet  long  by  five  and  a  quarter  feet 
wide,  with  walls  that  appear  at  the  base  to  have  been  four  feet  thick.  It 
had  only  one  opening  into  it — a  doorway  looking  nearly  due  south 
(8.  10  E.),  that  was  three  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.*  In- 
side, the  walls  went  up  square  from  the  floor  for  about  three  feet,  after 
which  they  coved  in,  to  Yonn  the  roof,  the  centre  of  which  was  crowned 
by  three  large  flags  (gametiferous  mica  schist),  the  entire  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  being  about  eight  feet.  On  account  of 
its  ruined  condition,  the  original  outward  form  cannot  be  seen;  however, 
tradition  says  that  it  was  bee-hive  shaped,  like  those  on  the  Aran  Islea 

This  building,  as  well  as  the  next  to  be  described,  is  outside  the 
church  enclosure,  or  ooahel ;  however,  opposite  its  door  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  passage  about  three  feet  wide,  with' walls  of  pitched  flags, 
which  seems  to  have  led  to  a  doorway  in  the  wall  of  the  cashel.  From 
this  it  is  conjectured,  that  although  the  building  is 'outside  the  en- 
closure, yet  the  entrance  into  it  was  from  within.     In  confirmation  of 


*  The  docbauni  on  thia  island  are  of  quite  a  different  type'  to  those  on  the  Ann 
Island,  Galway  Bar,  for  these  have  only  one  doorway,  while  all  those  on  Aran  seem  to 
have  had  two,  besides  windows  in  most  of  them. 
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ibis  idea,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  old  fisherman,  who  was  met  with 
at  tlie  ruins,  appeared  to  say  he  remembered  them  so  joined  before  the 
paBsage  was  broken  down.* 

.  1^0.  4  (PI.  LXV.  and  Fig.  5,  PL  XLVII.).  A  detached  ruin  about 
nine  .feet  square  apparently  an  Oikac  (or  stone  building),  built  with  flat 
stones,  except  the  doorway,  which  was  formed  of  large  flags  pitched  on 
end.  This  structure  is  now  so  much  dilapidated  that  nothing  more  can 
be  learned  about  it. 

No.  5 (PL  XLY.  and  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  PL  XLYIIL).  A  rectangular 

clochaun,  seven  feet  wide  [|north  and  south],  by  eight  feet  long,  with  walls 

abont  flye  feet  thick.  This  building  also  has  only  one  aperture  into  it — 

a  doorway  in  the  east  wall.    The  doorway  is  peculiar,  as  it  narrows  flrom 

tbree  feet  wide  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  to  one  and  three-quarters 

feet  wide  at  the  floor,  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  top,  on  the 

inside  of  the  wall.    The  outside  of  this  clochaun  is  in  a  similar  deplorable 

condition  to  that  of  the  clochaun  just  now  described ;  fortunately, 

boweyer,  the  interior  has  been  scared  by  the  barbarians  who  have  ruined 

the  rest  of  the  settlement,  and  displays  a  beautifully  finished  chamber, 

in  good  proportions,  coTed  in  on  all  sides  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 

a  height  of  over  nine  feet,  the  apex  beiuff  covered  by  three  flags  placed 

in  steps,  as  represented  in  Fig.  I^o.  7,  which  is  a  sectional  view  of  the 

interior  of  this  building.    The  sketch  does  not  show  the  Aill  beauty  of 

the  building,  as  its  finish  was  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  interiors 

of  the  clochauns  in  the  Co.  Kerry,  each  stone  fitting  into  or  lying  evenly 

on  its  fellow,  and  all  joints  being  so  close  that  a  koife  could  scarcely  be 

inserted  between  the  stones.   Moreover,  all  the  comers  are  spunetrical, 

and  curve  evenly  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roofl    This  structure, 

although  its  west  wall  apparently  was  partly  in  the  wall  of  the  cashel, 

yet  had  no  passage  into  it,  the  entrance,  as  before  mentioned,  being 

from  the  east.    The  doorway  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  its  lintel, 

on  the  inside,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  over  six  feet  long ;  that 

length  being  exposed,  while  the  rest  of  it'is  concealed  in  the  north  walL 

No.  6.  (PL  XLY.)  A  doorway  into  the  casheL     This,  as  previously 

mentioned,  seems  to  have  been  joined  by  a  passage  to  one  of  the  do- 

chauns  (No.  III.). 

No.  7.  (PL  XLY.)  A  rectangular  chamber,  nine  feet  long  by  four 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  It  is  in,  and  extends  nearly  across,  the  thickness 
of  the  cashel  wall.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet  high,  and 
was  covered  by  large  flags.  It  was  entered  frt>m  the  cashel  by  a  door- 
way two  and  a  half  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide. 

No.  8.  (PL  XLY.)  A  rectangular  chamber  extending  along  in  the  in- 
terior of  t^e  wall  of  the  cashel,  and  adjoining  the  south- weet  gateway.  It 
18  about  thirty-two  feet  long,  by  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  coving 
into  three  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  walls ;  the  roof  being  formed  of  long, 

*  The  man  onlj  partiall/  understood  EngUah,  and  I,  unfortnnatel/,  knew  very  little 
Iriih. 
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narrow,  thick  flags  [m#^.  9.  PI.  XLYI.  It  waa  entered  from  the  chorcli 
enoloauie  by  a  doorway  at  its  south  end,  about  three  feet  high,  and  two 
and  a-half  feet  wide.  This,  apparently,  was  a  chamber  for  the  door- 
keeper; however,  it  is  locally  called  *'The  prison."  It  is  annilarin 
constmotioii  to  the  wall  chambers  in  the  stoneforts  [cttherM  mmd  doom] 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.* 

Na  9  (PL  XLY.)-  The  soath^west  doorway  into  the  eaahel,  which 
was  about  two  and  a-half  feet  wide. 

No.  10  (PL  XLV.).  The  site  of  a  structure  about  fifteen  feet  aquaie, 
that  was  built  between  the  lake  and  the  south-east  doorway  in  the 
cashel.    It  probably  was  a  clochaun. 

No.  11  (PI.  XL  v.).  The  south«weet  doorway  into  the  cashel,  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  three  feet  wide.  This,  and  aU  the  other  door- 
ways into  the  cashel  are  said  to  have  been  through  the  wall,  to  have 
been  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  originally  covered  with  flags. 
If  this  is  a  true  tradition,  aU  persons  going  into  or  coming  out  of  &e 
cashel  must  have  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees.  That  thia  ia  not 
improbable  seems  likely,  as  on  the  islands  of  Aran  the  doorways  into  a 
few  cashels,  which  are  still  undeetroyed,  are  about  of  similar  dimensions. 

No.  12  (PL  XLY.).  A  rectangular  church,  called  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  '*  The  Abbey  ;'*  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Bt  Fechin 
in  die  seventh  century.  Its  walls  are  built  in  courses,  not  grouted,  as 
those  of  the  churches  on  the  Isles  of  Aran ;  but  it  has  an  Egyptian  door- 
way, sloping  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  covered  at  top  by  a  aingls 
flag,  about  six  inches  thick. 

No.  XIII.  The  site  of  astruoture  about  thirteen  feet  long  by  twenty- 
one  feet  wide.  It  was  situated  alongside  the  south-east  doorway 
through  the  outer  enclosure  wall,  and  contiguous  to  the  previously- 
mentioned  south  coose. 

CAavEB  Ajrn  Sculptttbid  Stokes. 

Those  that  have  been  left  on  the  island  consist  principally  of  crosses, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  dilapidated.  At  the  landing  place  on  the 
east  of  the  island  is  a  very  perfect  cross,  of  which  fig.  1,  PL  XLTX.,  is  a 
sketch.    This  is  the  most  uninjured  cross  on  the  island. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  a  holy  well  (the  water  frt>m  which 
is  said  to  cure  colic  and  aU  such  complaints),  is  a  handsome  cross,  of 
which  fig.  2,  PL  XLIX.,  is  a  sketch.  This  cross  is  symmetrical,  while 
first  mentioned  is  not,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  [fig.  No.  IJ 

In  the  cashel,  partly  broken,  was  found  a  cross  somewhat  similar  to 
that  at  the  east  of  the  island  [fig.  1].     This  was  taken  and  placed 


«  In  the  county  of  Keny,  where  cahere  or  stone  forts  are  common,  these  wall 
chambers  will  be  found ;  nevertheless,  these  are  not  confined  to  that  county,  for  in  the 
ntony  parts  of  Qalway  and  Mayo,  in  which  localities  stone  forts  had  to  be  built,  they 
hare  also  been  observed ;  however,  in  these  counties  the  typical  forts  are  of  clay,  in  which 
are  derC'taiamh;  or  earth  caves. 
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upright  at  the  east  side  of  the  station  between  the  S.  W.  and  S.  E. 
doorways  of  the  casheli  in  the  hope  that  it  might  thereby  be  preserred 
from  fiuther  ill  usage*  There  was  also  found  among  the  ruins,  having 
a  portion  of  it  recently  broken,  a  long  slab,  in  wluch,  on  both  sides, 
were  out  four  holes  in  the  form  of  rude  crosses.  These  holes  have  been 
remarked  cut  in  slabs  at  some  of  the  old  churches  in  the  west  of  the 
county  Galway,  but  usually  in  limestone  flags.  On  the  island  called 
niaun  M'Bara  the  remains  of  three  or  four  of  these  holed  stones  were 
observed — one  was  of  a  cross  shape,  with  the  four  holes  through  and 
throng  the  stone ;  this  is  represented  in  fig.  3,  PI.  XLIX. ;  while  another 
had  the  holes  associated  with  a  handsome  cross,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  PI. 
XLIX.  The  holed  stone  found  in  the  cashel  on  Ardillaun  was  placed 
upright  at  the  station  by  the  lake  shore  a  little  south-east  of  the  cashel, 
for  a  similar  reason  to  that  stated  in  relation  to  one  of  the  other  crosses ; 
all  the  other  crosses  observed  were  shamefdlly  misused,  some  being  in 
firagments.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  a  ball  of  granite  observed 
inside  the  cashel ;  it  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  use  of 
this  ball  was  not  determined,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  tradition  about 
it.  The  author  of  these  notes  would  suggest,  that  possibly  it  had  been 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  for  grinding  com  in  a  bullaun, 
or  rook  basin.  Against  this  suggestion,  however,  is  the  fact  that  no 
Mlaun  could  be  found,  and  no  person  seems  to  have  ever  heard  of  one 
on  the  island.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  ancient  times  there  was 
a  mill  on  the  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  to  the  sea ;  but  now  the 
mill  stones,  &a,  are  all  gone,  the  only  thing  to  mark  its  site  being  a 
small  portion  of  the  milldam.  The  water  supply  Ib  so  small,  that  evi- 
dently the  mill  should  have  been  useless  a  great  pai^t  of  the  year ;  and  the 
inhabitants  have  had  to  resort  to  querns,  or  some  such  method  of  com 
grinding.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  inside  the  cashel  was  found 
s  partitdly-cut  stone,  that  seemed  to  be  a  half-formed  quern. 
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Merrion'square^  North,  Dublin, 
Foley,  William,  Esq.,  M.  D.     Kilrush, 
Foot,  Charles H.,  Esq.,  B.  A.     14,  FitswiJUam-'Street, 
Upper,  Dublin. 
♦Foot,  Simon,  Esq.     4,  Avoea^terraee,  Blackroek,  Co. 

Dublin. 
Forrest,  J.  K.,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  8. 1.    13,  Clars-street, 
Dublin. 
♦Frazer,  George  A.,  Esq.,  R.  N. 
Frazer,  Rev.  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Haversham,  Newport  Bag^ 

nil,  Bucks. 
Frazer,  William,  Esq.     124,  Stephen' s-green.   West, 

Dublin, 
Freeland,  John,  Esq.,  M.  B.    Antigua,  West  Indies. 
♦Freke,     Henry,   Esq.,    M.  D.,    T.  C.  D.,    F.  K.  & 
Q.  C.  P.  I.,  68,  Jfount'Street,  Lower,  Dublin. 
French,   Right  Hon.   Colonel   Fitz-Stephen,  M.  P. 
French  Park,  Roscommon ;  and  68,  Wartoick-square, 
Belgravia,  S.  W. 
♦Frith,  Richard  H.,  Esq.,  C.E.    101,  Gardiner-street, 
Lower,  Dublin, 

Gaffiiey,  Rev.  James.     Fairview,  Clontarf. 

Gages,  Alphonse,  Esq.      Royal  College  of  Science, 

51,  Stephen' s-green,  Fast,  Dublin. 
♦Galbraith,  Rev.  J.  A.,  M.  A.,  F.  T.  C.  D.  48,  Leeson- 

street.  Upper,  Dublin. 
Gallwey,  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  P.     Killameg. 
Gamett,  George  Charles,  Esq.,  A.  B.     5,  Mountjog- 

square^  North,  Dublin. 
♦Garstin,  John  Ribton,  Esq.,  LL.  B.,  F.  S.  A.     21, 

Merrion-street,  Upper,  Ditblin. 
Gibson,   James,    Esq.     35,  Mountjoy'Square,   Souths 

Dublin, 
♦Gilbert,  John,  T.,   Esq.,  F.  8.  A.,  Librarian  of  the 

Academy.     Villa  Nova,  Blackroek,  Co.  Dublin. 
Goold,  Yen.  Frederick,  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe.  Sha- 
ron Glebe,  Ncwtowncunningham^  Derry. 


Dftte  of  Election. 


1836.  May  25 

1848.  June  12 
1848.  April  10 
1863.  April  13 

1860.  May  14 

1867.  April  8 
1824.  Mar.  16 
1819.  April26 

1842.  Jan.   10 

1857.  June  8 
1839.  Jan.    14 


1848.  Jan.   10 

1836.  April  25 

1845.  Jan.   13 

1867.  April  8 
1847.  Jan.  11 

1850.  April   8 

1 829.  Not.  30 

1837.  Feb.  13 

1828.  April  28 
1861.  May  13 

1866.  Jan.     8 

1861.  May  13 

1845.  Feb.  24 

1857.  Aug.  24 

1852.  April  12 


♦Gough,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  A.  M.,  D.  L.,  F.L.S.,  F.  G.S. 

St.  Helenas,  Booterstoum,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Graham,  Rev.  Andrew,  Esq.  Ohgervatoryy  Cambridge. 
♦Graham,  Rev.  William.     Dresden. 
Granard,  Rt  Hon.  George  Arthur  Hastings  Forbes, 

Earl  of,  K.  St.  P.     Castle  Forbes,  Co.  Lmgford. 
Graves,   Rev.  James,   A.  B.,   Treasurer  of  Ossory. 

Rectory y  Inisnag,  Stonegford,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Green,  J.  S.,  Esq.     83,  Leeson^street,  Lowers  Dublin, 
♦Grierson,  George  A.,  Esq.    Malahide,  Co,  Dublin. 
♦Griffith,  Sir  Richard,  Bart,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S. 

2,  FituDilliafn'-pUteey  Dublin. 
♦Grimshaw,    Wrigley,   Esq.      13,   Molesworth^street, 
Dublin. 
Griott,  Daniel  G.,  Esq.,  M.  A.     King*8-Inns,  Dublin, 
♦Grubb,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.     lil,  Zeinster-road, 
Bathmines,  Co.  Dublin. 

♦Haliday,  Alexander  H.,  Esq.,  M.  A.     Carnmaney, 

Co.  Antrim, 
*  Hamilton,   C.  "William,   Esq.     40,  Dominick'-street, 

Lower,  Dublin, 
♦Hamilton,  George  Alexander,  Esq.,  LL.  D.  Hampton 

Sail,  Balbriggan. 
♦Hanagan,  A.,  Esq.    Luehington,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin, 
Hancock,  William  Neilson,  Esq.,  LL.  D.     64,  Gar- 

diner'^street,  Upper,  Dublin. 
Hardinge,  William  Henry,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Bochestown-avenue,  Monkstoum,  Co.  Dublin. 
♦Hardy,  Philip  Dixon,  Esq.  2,  FVankfort'place,  Bath' 

mines,  Upper,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Hart,    Andrew  Searle,    Esq.,   LL.D.,  8.F.T.C.D. 

Killester,  Baheny,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Hart,  John,  Esq.,  M.  D.     3,  Bloomjield'avenue. 
Hartley,  Richard  W.,  Esq.     Beech  Park,  Clonsilla, 

Co,  Dublin. 
Hatchell,  George  W.,  Esq.,  M.  D.    13,  Sume-street, 

Dublin. 
Hatchell,  John,  Esq.,  Junior.     12,  Merrion-'Square, 
South,  Dublin. 
♦Haughton,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  T.  C.  D. 
51,  Wellington'roadj  Dublin, 
Hayden,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.L,  L.K  &aC.P.L 
30,  Marcourt'Streety  Dublin, 
♦Head,  Henry  H.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.  & 
Q.C.  P.  I.,    F.  R.G.S.L      7,  Fit%wiUiam'square, 
West,  Dublin. 
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Date  of  Election. 


1840  Jane  8 


1851.  Jan.  13 


1865.  Feb.  13 
1859.  Jan.  10 

1831.  Mar.  16 

1867.  Feb.  11 
1847.  April  12 
1851.  June  9 

1861.  April  8 

1824.  Feb.  28 

1816.  June  24 

1866.  June  11 

1847.  Jan.  11 


1841.  Aprill2 

1842.  June  13 
1867.  April  8 

1836.  Jan.  25 

1863.  Jan.  12 

1831.  Not.  30 

1865.  April  10 
1869.  June  14 

1867.  Feb.  11 

1864.  Not.  14 
1838.  June  24 


«Heman8,  G.  W^  £aq.,  C.  E.    13,  Qtieen-^uare,  Wmt" 

mifuter,  London,  8.  W.;  and  17,  Gloucester^trett, 

Upper,  Dublin, 
*Hennesy,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Frofeasor  of  Natural 

Fhilosophy,  R.  C.  U.  D.     JFynnefield,  Eathgar,  Co. 

Dublin;  and 2,  Sdrcourt-'buildingt,  Temple,  Lmdon, 
*Kenneay,  W.  li.,  Esq.  11,  Gardiner* e-^plaee,  Dublin. 
*Hildige,  James  Graham,  Esq.     7,  Merrion^H.,  Upper, 

Dublin. 
*Hill,   Lord  George  A.     BaUyare,  BaihmeUon,  Co, 

Donegal, 
Hill,  John,  Esq.,  C.  E.     Ennie. 
«Hone,  Nathaniel,  Esq.     8t,  DouhugKe,  Co.  Dubim. 
*Hone,  Thomas,   Esq.       Yapton^  Monketoum-avenue, 

Monhtoum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Hudson,    AlA^,  Esq.,    M.  D.     2,  Merrion^square, 

North,  Dublin. 
♦Hudson,    Henry,    Esq.,    M.  D.,   F.K.  &  a  C.P.I. 

Glenville,  Fermoy. 
♦Hutton,  Robert,  Esq.,F.  G.  S.   Putney  Park,  Surrey. 
Hutton,  Thomas  M.,  Esq.     118,  Summer-hiU,  Dublin. 

♦Ingram,  John  Kells,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  Secre- 
tary of  Council  of  the  Academy.  2,  Wellinyton-road, 
Dublin 

♦Jellett,  Rot.  John  H.,  M.  A.,  F.  T.  C.  D.  18,  Heytee- 

hury-terrace,  Wellington-road,  Dublin, 
♦Jennings,  Francis  M.,  Esq.,  F.  G.  S.     Cork. 
Jephson,  R.  H,  Esq.     24,  Clarinda-park,  E.,  Kinge- 

town,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Joy,  Henry  Holmes,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  LL.  D.    33,  Mount- 

joy^aquare.  East,  Dublin. 
Joyce,  Patrick  Weston,  Esq.,  A.  M.     5,  Clifton'-ter- 
race,  Ranelagh,  Co.  Dublin, 


♦Kane,  Sir  Robert,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  a  Vice- 

dent  of  the  Academy.     Queen^a  College,  Cork;  emd 
Wickham,  Dundrum,  Co,  Dublin. 
Kane,  W.   F.  De  Yisme,   Esq.,  J.  P.     Drumreaeke 

House,  Monaghan. 
Kavenagh,  Very  Rot.  James,  D.  D.      8t.  Patrick's 

College,  Carlow, 
Keane,  Marcus,  Esq.,  J.  P.     Beech  Park,  Ennis. 
♦Keenan,  P.  J.,  Esq.     DehiUe,  Glasnemn,  Co,  Dublin, 
♦Kelly,  Denis  Henry,  Esq.,  D.  L.    51,  Mount-street, 
Upper,  Dublin. 
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DaU  of  Deetion. 


1836.  Jan.  25 


1849.  April  9 
1846.  April  13 
1848.  April  10 
1838.  May  14 

1844.  April  8 
1857.  Aug.  24 
1866.  April  9 
1868.  Jan.    13 

1863.  April  13 

1845.  June  8 
1837.  Feb.  13 
1841.  Jan.  11 
1837.  Feb.  13 
1 835.  Nov.  30 

1864.  April  11 
1833.  Not.  30 

1835.  Feb.  23 
1864.  Jan.    11 

1836.  Jan.  25 

1857.  May  11 

1857.  Aprni3 

1839.  May  13 
1852.  May  10 


1845.  Jan.  13 
1845.  Feb.  10 


♦Kelly,  Thomas  F.,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  J.  P.     10,  Leewn^ 
street^  Lower,  Dublin, 
Kennedy,  Henry,   Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  &  Q.  C.  P.  I. 

3,  Rutland-Square^  East^  Dublin. 

♦Kennedy,  James  Birch,  Esq.,  J.  P.    1,  Albert-terrace , 

Blackroch,  Co,  Dublin. 

Kenney,  James  Christopher  F.,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Kilchgher^ 

Co.  Galway  ;  and  2,  Merrion-square^  South,  Dublin. 

♦Kent,  William  Todderick,  Esq.     51,  Rutland-square, 

West,  Dublin. 
♦Kildare,  Charles  William,  Marquess  of;  V.  P.  R.  D.  8. 
Kilkea  Castle,  Mageney. 
Killaloe,  Eight  Rev.  William,  Lord  Bishop  of,  D.  D. 
Clarisford  Souse,  KilUdoe, 
♦Kinahan,  Edward  H.,   Esq.      11,    Merrion-square, 
North,  Dublin. 
Kinahan,  George  H.,  Esq.     Oeologieal  Survey  Office, 

Galway. 
Kinahan,  Thomas  W.,  Esq.,  A.  B.     2,  Abercom-ter- 

race.  Circular-road,  North,  Dublin. 
*King,  Charles  Croker,  Esq.,  M.  D. 
♦Knox,  George  J.,  Esq.  2,  Finchley,  New-road,  Zondon. 
•Knox,  Very  Rev.  H.  Barry,  M.  A.    Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 
♦Knox,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.     Ballymoney, 
♦Kyle,  William  Cotter,  Esq.,  LL-D.  8,  Clare-st,  Dublin. 

Lalor,  J.  J.,  Esq.     2,  Longford-terrace,  Monkstoum, 

Co.  Dublin. 
*Larcom,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  A.,  Bart.,  Major- 

General,  K.C.B.,  F.  R8. 
♦La  Touche,  David  Charles,  Esq.  Castle-street^  Dublin. 
La  Touche,  J.  J.  Digges,  Esq.,  A.  B.    1  Ely-place, 
Upper,  Dublin, 
♦La  Touche,  William  Digges,  Esq.,  D.  L.      34,  Ste- 
phen's- Green,  North,  Dublin. 
♦Lawson,  Right  Hon.  Justice  James  A.,  LL.  D.     27, 

Fitzwilliam'^street,  Upper,  Dublin. 
♦Leach,  Lieut. -Colonel  George  A.,  R  E.  3,  St.  Jameses- 
square,  London,  S.  W. 
♦Leader,  Nicholas  P.,  Esq.   Dromagh  Castle,  Kanturk. 
Leared,    Arthur,   Esq.,    B.  A.,    M.  D.,    T.  C.  D., 
M.  R.  C.  P.  L.,  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital.  12,  Old  Burlington-street,  London,  West. 
L*Estrange,  Francis,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
39,  Dawson-st.;  and  Landaur,  Raglan-road,  Dublin. 
Le  Fanu,  William  R,  Esq.,  C.  E.     59,  Fitiwilliam- 
square,  North,  Dublin. 
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DateofEIectloa. 


1846.  May  11 
1843.  April  10 

1828.  April  28 
1869.  April  12 
1853.  Aprilll 

1837.  April24 

1868.  April27 
1832.  Feb.  27 


1846.  Jan.    12 
1845.  Feb.  10 

1838.  Feb.  12 


1 859.  June  24 
1833.  Feb.  25 

1845.  Jan.   13 
1836.  Mar.  16 

1868.  Jan.   13 
1851.  May  12 


1812.  Jan.     9 
1857.  April  13 

1853.  Aprilll 

1869.  Feb.     8 

1864.  Aprilll 

1825.  Feb.  24 
1827.  Mar.  16 

1857.  Feb.     9 

1865.  April  10 

1843.  Dec.  11 
1856.  June    9 


^Lefroy,  George,  Esq.  )  8,  Leeson'Street,  Lower^  Duhitn. 
^Leinster,  His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of. 

Cartonf  Maynooth. 
^Lenigan,  James,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  D.  L.     Dalkey, 
Lenihan,  Maurice,  Esq.     Limerick. 
Lentaigne,  John,  Esq.,  D.  L.     1,  Oreat  Denmark^H,^ 

Dublin, 
*Limerick,  Right  Rev.  Charles,  Lord  Bishop  oL     T^ 

Palace,  Limerick, 
*Little,  James,  Esq.,  M.D.  24,  Bctggot^st.t  Lr^  Dublin. 
♦Lloyd,  Rev.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  88., 

L.  &  E.,  Provost  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dablin.   Pto- 

vosVs House,  Dublin;  SfKitcrony^Bray,  Co.JFieklow, 
♦Lloyd,  William,  T.,  Esq.,  M.  D.     London. 
♦Longfield,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  F.  T.  CD.    1,  .£Siri«- 

forUterrace,  Dublin, 
♦Longfield,  Right  Hon.  Moontifort,  LL.  D.,  Judge  in 

the  Landed  Estates  Court.  47,  FUswilliam^square, 

West,  Dublin, 
♦Longfield,  William,  Esq.  19,  Harcourf-'ttreet,  Dublin, 
♦Luby,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.     43,  Lee- 

ion^street,  Dublin. 
♦Lucas,  Rt.  Hon.  Ed'ward.  Castle  Shane,  Co.  Monaghan. 
♦Lyle,  James  Acheson,  Esq.,  M.  A.     The  Oaks,  Lon- 
donderry. 
Lyne,  Robert  Edwin,  Esq.  Sandymount,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lvons,  Robert  D.,  Esq.,  M.  D.     8,  Merrion^square^ 
'  West,  Dublin. 

♦Mac  Carthy,  Vicomte  de.     Toulouse. 
Mac  Carthy,  Denis  Florence,  Esq.     74,  Gardiner^ 

street,  Upper,  Dublin. 
McCarthy,  James  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.  R.  I.  A.  I.     C%ar- 

leston  ITouse,  Rathmines,  Co.  Duhlin. 
Mac  Cormac,  William,   Esq.,  M.D.     4,  Lombard^ 

street,  Belfast. 
McDonnell,  Alexander,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  M.  A.  8t.John*9, 

Island' bridge,  Co.  Dublin. 
Macdonnell,  James  S.,  Esq.,  C.  E. 
♦Mac  Donnell,  John,  Esq.,  M.  D.     4,  Gardiner'* s-raw, 

Duhlin. 
♦McDonnell,  Robert,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     14,  Pern- 
broke-street,  Lower,  Dublin. 
Mac  Donnell,  Major  W.  E.  A.,  V.  L.,  F.  G.  H.,  S.  L. 

New  Sail,  near  JSnnis, 
Mac  Doug^ll,  WiUiam,  Esq.  DrumUek  House,  Sowth. 
♦Mac  Ivor,  Rev.  James,  D.  D.  Moyle,  Newtownstewari. 
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Date  of  Election. 

1841. "Feb.  10 

1831.  Feb.  28 
1846.  Feb.  23 

1864.  June  13 

1832.  Oct    22 

1865.  April  10 
1859.  Jan.  10 


1828.  Mar.  15 

1817.  Mar.  15 
1842.  Jan.  10 

1865.  Feb.  13 

1867.  April  8 

1840.  Jan.  13 

1861.  Jan.  14 


1841.  Aprill2 

1858.  Jan.  11 

1860.  Jan.  9 

1845.  Jnne  23 

1861.  Jan.  14 

1859.  Dec.  12 

1869.  Feb.  8 
1866.  April  9 

1840.  Feb.   10 

1844.  June  8 
1854.  May  8 
1835.  Not.  30 

1846.  Jan.    12 


*M*Kay,  Rev.  Maurice,  LL.  D.     BallyrMhane,  Cole- 

raine. 
•Mac  Neill,  Sir  John,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  7,  Kensington- 

square^  London. 

Madden,  R.  R.,  Esq.,  F.  R.  0.  S.  £ng.     1,  Femon- 

terrace,  Booteretown-avenWf  Booterstoiony  Co,  Dublin. 

Madden,  Thomas  M.,  Esq.,  Ex.  Lie.  K.  &  Q.  C.  P., 

&c.  Lying-in  JSbspital,  Ot,  Britain-street,  Dublin. 

•Mallet,  Robert,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  F.  R.  8., 

F.  G.  8.    The  Grove,  Clapkam-road,  London,  8. 
Malone,  Rev.  Silvester.     Kilkee. 
•Manchester,   His  Grace  William   Drogo   Montagu, 
Duke  of.     1,  Great  Stanhope-street,  London;  and 
The  Castle,  Tanderagee. 
•Martin,  Yen.  John  C,  D.  D.,  Archdeacon  of  Ardagh. 

KiUeshandra. 
*Mayne,  Rev.  Charles,  M.  A.     Kilhdoe. 
*Meath,  Most  Rev.  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of,  D.  D. 
Ardbraccan  House,  Na/van. 
Meehan,  Rev.  C.   P.     Presbytery,  Exehange-street, 

Lower,  Dublin. 
Merriman,  Michael,  Esq.     9,  Boy al- terrace,  Kings- 
town, Co.  Dublin. 
MoUan,  John,  Esq.,  M.  D.     60,  Fitzwilliam-square, 

North,  Dublin. 
Monck,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount.     26, 
Butland-square,  North,   Dublin;  and  Charleville, 
Knniskerry. 
♦Monsell,  Right  Hon.  William,  M.  P.,  D.  L.     Tervoe, 

Limerick ;  and  Athenaum  Club,  London. 
^Montgomery,  Howard  £.,  Esq.,  M.  D. 
Moore,  A.  Montgomery,  Lieut.  -Colonel,  4th  Hussars. 
Moore,  David,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.      Glasnevin, 

Co.  Dublin. 
Moore,  James,  Esq.,  M.  D.    7,  Chichester-st.,  Belfast. 
•Moore,  William  D.,  Esq.,  M.  D.  Dub.     40,  FtBwil- 

liam-square,  West^  Dublin. 
Moran,  Very  Rev.  P.  F.,  D.  D.  55,  JSceles-st,  Dublin, 
More,  Alexander  G.,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.   3,  Botanic  View, 

Glasnevin,  Co.  Dublin. 
*Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  fiart.,  LL.  D.    4,  Mer- 

rion-square.  South,  Dublin. 
^Neville,  John,  Esq.,  C.  E.    Jocelyn-street,  Dundalk. 
Neville,  Parke,  Esq.,  C.  E.  4,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
^Nicholson,  John  A.,  Esq.,  A.  M.  Balrath Souse,  Kells. 
Nugent,  Arthur  R.,  Esq.     ClotUost,  Killucan. 
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Dftte  of  Ktoctton. 


1869.  June  14 
1869.  June  14 

1867.  June  10 

1833.  May  27 
1867.  JaiL  14 

1865.  Apr.  10 

1857.  Maj  27 
1845.  Feb.  10 

1869.  Apr.  12 

1834.  Feb.  13 
1849.  Feb.  12 

1866.  Jan.  8 

1867.  May  13 
1866.  June  25 
1857.  June  8 

1869.  Apr.  12 
1866.  Jan.  8 

1869.  Apr.  12 
1844.  June  10 

1861.  June  10 

1866.  June  11 
1838.  Dec.  10 

1866.  Jan.  8 


1839.  June  10 

1841.  Apr.  12 
1843.  Dec.  11 
1845.  Feb.  10 

1863.  Apr.  13 

1851.  June  9 
1838.  Feb.  12 


O'Brien,  James  H.,  Esq.     St,  Brendan\  Eathmnet, 

Co,  Duhlin, 
O'Callaghan,  John  C,  Esq.  \,  Ruiland-atrset,  Uppers 

Dublin. 
O'Connor  Don.     Clonalu,  CadUrea, 
*0dell,  Edward,  Esq.     CarrigUa^  Dungarvan. 
O'Donel,  Charles  J.,  Esq.     47»  Letiim'itreet^  Lower ^ 

Dublin, 
O'Donnavan,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  LL.  D.     Umvernty  CM, 

1 7,  Stephen' i'i^emf  Norths  Dublin. 
0' Donnelly  Sir  Charles  B.,  Lieut -General.    Ximeriek, 
*0'Driscoll,  W.  Justin,  Esq.     65,  Mountfoy'S^uare, 

West,  Dublin. 
O'Farrell,  Ambrose  More,  Esq.     BaUyna,  EnJUU. 
0' Flanagan,  James  B.,  Esq.  18,  Summer-hill^  Dublin. 
•Ogilby,  William,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.     AUna- 

ehree,  Caetle,  Dunamanagh. 
0*Grady,  Edward  S.,  Esq.,  B.  A.     \Oby  Stephen' i- 

greeny  Souths  Dublin. 
O'Grady,  8.  H.,  Esq.     The  Tmple,  London. 
O'Hagan,  John,  Esq.     20,  KUdare-eireet,  Dublin. 
O'Qagan,  Bight.  Hon.  Thomas,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor.    34,  liutland'square,  Weety  Dublin. 
O'Hanlon,  Bev*  John.    Preebgterff,  Exehange-tL^  Lr, 
O'Kelly,  Joseph,   Esq.,   M.  A.      Eoehestown^avemiey 

Kingetotpn,  Co.  Dublin. 
O'Layerty,  Bey.  James.     RoUgwood,  Belfast 
Oldham,  Thomas,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,   Superin- 
tendent of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India.  Calcutta. 
«0'Mahony,  Bev.  Thaddeus,  M.  A.    FeigheuOen,  EH- 

dare. 
O'Bourke,  Ber.  John.    Maynooth. 
*Orpen,  John  Herbert,  Esq.,  LL.  D.    58,  Stephen't- 

greeny  East,  Dublin, 
O'SulIiTan,  Daniel,  Esq.    34,  North  Qreat  GeorgeU- 

street^  Dublin. 

*Parker,  Alexander,  Esq.     46,  Upper  jRathmineSf  Co. 

Dublin. 
•Phibbs,  William,  Esq.     Seafieid,  Sligo. 
«Pickford,  James  H,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  D.  L.     Brighton. 
Pigot,  Bight  Hon.  David  B.,  Lord  Chief  Baron.    52, 

Stephen^ s^green.  East,  Dublin, 
Pigot,  David  B.,  Esq.     24,  Oarddner^treet,  LoioeTf 

Dublin. 
Pigot,  John  E.,  Esq.    Bombay. 
*Pim,  G^rge,  Esq.    Brennanetoum,  Oabinteelg, 
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Dftte  of  Klactlun. 

1849.  Jan.      8 

1851.  Jan.    13 

1864.  Jan.    11 
1862.  Apr.   14 

1852.  Apr.  12 
1836.  Apr.  25 

1864.  June  13 
1854.  June    9 

1830.  Oct.   25 

1858.  Jan.  11 


1867.  Jan.    14 

1846.  Dec.  14 

1843.  Feb.  13 
1839.  Apr.    8 

1867.  Apr.    8 

1855.  Apr.    9 

1816.  Feb.  14 


1844.  June  10 

1867.  Jan.    14 

1868.  Feb.  10 


1843.  Jan.     9 

1853.  Jan.  10 
1851.  May  12 


*Pim,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  M.  P.     Oreenhank,  Monkstoum, 

Co.  Dublin, 
*Fun,  William  Haryey,    Esq.      Monhtoum  Mouse^ 
Monkstotcn^  Co,  Dublin. 
Poore,  Major  Robert,  8th  Hussars. 
*Porte,  George,  Esq.     Zansdoum  Lodge,  Beggar* B-bw\ 

Dublin* 
•Porter,  H.  J.  Kerr,  Esq.  Brampton  Fark,^IIuntingdon, 
•Porter,  Bey.  Thomas  H.,  D.D.     TuUahogue,  Dun- 
gannon. 
Power,  Alfred,  Esq.     35,  RfMlan^road^  Dublin. 
Pratt,   James  Butler,  Esq.,  G.  E.    Drumma^  County 
Zeitrim. 
•Prior,  Sir  James,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  Ast.  8.     20,  Norfolk 
Crescent^  Hyde  Park,  London. 
Purser,  John,  Esq.,  Jun.,  M.  A.    Lota^  Croes^avenue, 
Booterstownf  Co.  Dublin;   and  6,  Afountpleasant^ 
Belfast. 

Read,  J.  M.,  Oeneral,U.  S. ;  Consul-General  for  France. 

Hon.  F.  N.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  N.    Albany^  IT.  8. 
•Reeves,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  M.B.,  LL  D.     The 

Public  Library,  Armagh  ;  and  Rectory,  7\/nan. 
•Renny,  H.  L.,  Lieut.  R.  E.  (Retired  List).     Quebec. 
^Rhodes,   Thomas,  Esq.,   C.  E.,   F.  R.  A.  S.,  Hon. 

M.  L  C,  E. 
Richey,  A.  G.,  Esq ,  LL.  B.     27,  Upper  Pembroke- 
street,  Dublin. 
Ringland,  John,  Esq.,  M.D.     14,  Harcourt-street, 

Dublin. 
•Robinson,   Rev.  Thomas  Romney,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 
F.  R.  Ast  8.,  Hon.  M.  I.  C.  E.  Lon.,  Hon.  M.  Cam- 
bridge Phil.  Soc.,   Hon.  M.  I.  C.  E.  L,  Hon.  M. 
Acad.  Palermo,  Hon.  M.  Acad.  Philadelphia,  Hon. 
F.  R.  G.  8. 1.     Observatory,  Armagh. 
•Roe,  Henry,  Esq.,  M.  A.    London. 
Roughan,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  P.  L.  I.  Eyre^square^  Gahcay, 
Russell,  Very  Rev.  C.  William,  D.  D.     St.  Patricias, 
Maynooth. 

•Salmon,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  a 

Vice-President  of  the  Academy.     81,  Wellington- 

road,  Dublin. 
Sanders,    Gilbert,    Esq.      Broekley,    6,    The  B%U, 

Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin* 
•Sayers,  Rev.  Johnston    Bridges,    LL.  D.      Velore, 

Madras. 
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DatooTEtoctioiL 


1848.  Feb.  14 

1846.  Feb.     9 

1847.  Jan.  11 
1869.  Apr.  12 
1861.  Apr.  8 
1835.  Feb.  23 
1834.  June  23 
1868.  Jan.  13 

1833.  Apr.  22 
1837.  Apr.  10 

1867.  Jan.  14 
1846.  Apr.  13 

1853.  Apr.  11 

1834.  Not.  29 


1857.  June    8 


1856.  Apr.  14 


1857.  Aug.  24 
1845.  Feb.  24 


1845.  Jane  23 


1848.  Feb.   14 
1863.  Jan.   12 

1846.  Jan.    12 

1866.  June  11 

1847.  Feb.     8 

1869.  Apr.  12 


Segrave,  O'Neale,  Esq.,  D.  L.     KiltifMHy  NetPtmcn- 
mountkennedy, 
*Sherrard,  James  Corry,  Esq.     Kinnertley  Manors  Eei- 
gaUf  Surrey, 
Sidney,  Frederick  J.,   Esq.,  LL.  D.      19,   Herbert- 

ttreetf  Dublin. 
Sigerson,  George,  Esq.,  M.  D.     Richmond'hiU,  Bath- 

mines,  Co,  Dublin. 
Sloane,  John  Swan,  Esq.,  C.  £.     Woodlands^  Fw- 
view,  Co.  Dublin. 
*Smith,   Aquilla,   Esq.,    M.D.     121,    Bayyoi-street, 

Lower,  Dublin. 
*Sniith,  Rev.  George  S.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Greek,  T.  C.  D.    Drumrayh,  Otnayh. 
Smith,  John  Chaloner,  Esq.,  C.  E.    Enyineer'M  Qfice, 

Dublin,  Wiekhw  and  Wexford  Railway,  Brmy. 
Smith,  J.  Huband,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Smith,   Robert  William,    Esq.,  M.  D.     63,    JEecU*- 

street,  Dublin. 
Smythe,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  D.  L.     CoUinstoum,  KiUucan. 
*StapIeton,   Michael   H.,  Esq.,  M.  B.     1,  Mountjoy- 
place,  Dublin. 
Stewart, Henry H., Esq., M.D.  7\,  JSecles-et,  Dublin. 
♦Stokes,  William,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.     5,  Jferrum- 

square,  North,  Dublin. 
♦Stoney,  Bindon  B.,  Esq.,  C.  E,     42,  Wettinyt&n-road, 
Dublin, 
Stoney,  G.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
Secretary  to  the  Queen*s  University  in  Ireland. 
40,   WeUinyton^road,  Dublin. 
♦Sulliyan,  WiUiam  K.,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the 

Academy.     6,  Motmt^street,  Upper,  Dublin. 
♦Sweetman,  Walter,  Esq.  4,  Mountjoy-sq.,  Nth.,  Dublin. 

♦Talbot  de  Malahide,    Right  Hon.  James,    Baron, 
F.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Academy.     The  Castle, 
Malahide. 
♦Tarrant,  Charles,  Esq.,  C.  E.     JFaterford. 
Taylor,  Colonel  Meadows,  C.  S.  I.  M.  R  A  S.  C.  £., 
J.  P.    Oldcourt,  Harold* S'Cross,  Co.  Dublin. 
♦Tenison,  Edward  King,  Esq.,  D.  L.   JETilronan  Castle, 
Beadue,  Carrick^on- Shannon. 
Thom,  Alexander,  Esq.   Donnycamey  House,  Artane. 
♦Tibbs,  Rev.  Henry  Wall,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Scot.,  &c. 

BohhingUm,  Bridynorth,  England, 
Tichbome,  Charles  R.  C,  Esq.,  F.  G  S.  L.    27,  Wal- 
tham'terraee,  Blackroek,  Co.  Dublin. 
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Dftte  Of  Election. 


1869.  June  14 
1846.  Feb.  9 

1816.  Feb.  14 
1863.  Feb.  8 


1868.  Jas.  13 
1834.  May  26 
1836.  Jan.  25 


1860.  Jan.  9 
1823.  Apr.  28 
1864.  Feb.  8 
1841.  Jan.  11 
1866.  Apr.  9 
1857.  June  8 
1851.  Jan.  13 
1839.  June  10 


1862.  Jan.  13 

1839.  Jan.  14 

1837.  Jan.  9 

1866.  Jan.  8 

1867.  Jan.  14 

1861.  April  8 
1844.  June  10 
1855.  Not.  12 

1857.  Aug.  24 


Tobin,  Sir  Thomas.     JBaUineoUig,  Cork. 
♦Tufoell,  T.  JoUiffe,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  8. 1.     58,  Mounts 

street,  Lower,  Dublin, 
♦Turner,  William,  Esq. 
Tyrrell,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  F.  B.  C.  S.  I.    29,  Westland- 
roiff,  DubUn. 

Urlin,  Bichard  D.,  Esq.     12,  Zeeaon  Park,  Dublin. 

♦Vandeleur,  Crofton  M.,   Colonel,  D.  L.,  M.  P.      4, 

Rutland'Square,  .East,  Dublin. 
♦Vignoles,  Charles,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.  8.,  F.R.  A.S. 

21,  Duke-street,  Westminster,  London,  8.  W, 


Waldron,  Laurence,  Esq.,  D.  L.     38,  Rutland-square, 
West,  Dublin. 
♦Wall,  Rev.  Richard  H.,  D.  D.     Errislannon  Lodge, 

Galway. 
Warren,  James  W.,  Esq.,  M.  A.   39, ' Rutland-square, 

West,  Dublin. 
West,  Very  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

The  Deanery  House,  Kevin-street,  Upper,  Dublin. 
Westropp,  W.  H.  8.,  Esq.     2,  Idr one-terrace.  Black- 
rock,  Co.  Dublin. 
♦Whitehead,  James,  Esq.,  M.  D.     87,  Mosley -street, 

Manchester. 
♦Whittle,  Ewing,  Esq.,-M.D.     I,  Parliament-terrace, 

Liverpool. 
♦WUde,  Sir  WiUiam  R.  Wills,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  8,,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Academy,  Surgeon  Oculist  in 
Ordinary  in  Ireland  to  her  Majesty ;    M.  R  8.  of 
Upsala,  &c.     1,  Merrion-square,  North,  Dublin. 
Wilkie,  Henry,  Esq.      Belgrave  House,  Monkstown 
Avenue,  Co.  Dublin. 
♦Williams,  Richard  Palmer,  Esq.    38,  Dame-street, 

Dublin. 
♦Williams,  Thomas,  Esq.     71,  Stephen^ s-green,  South, 

Dublin. 
♦Wilson,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.  R  C.  S.  I.  29,  Baggot-street, 

Lower,  Dublin. 
Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Durham  Villas,  Kensing- 
ton, London. 
Wilson,  Joseph,  Esq.  15,  Temple-st.,  Upper,  Dublin. 
♦Wilson,  Robert,  Esq.     28,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
♦Wright,  Edward,  Esq.,  LL.  D.    10,  and  11,  Leinster 

Chambers,  43,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 
Wright,  E.  Perceval,  Esq.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I.,  M.  D.,  Her- 
barium, Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

B 
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HONORABY  MEMBEBS. 


DatooTEltctioa. 


1863.  June  22    His  Rotal  Hiomntss  Albkrt  Edwaed,   Pbikcb  op 

I       Wamb. 
1863.  Mar.  16  ,  Sabine,  Major-Oeneral  Edward,  R  A.,  President  of 

the  Boyal  Society.   13,  AihUy-place,  WettmituUr, 

I/mdony  8.  IT. 


863. 
832. 


Mar.  16 
Nov.  30 


826.  Nov.  30 


852. 
869. 
869. 
869. 
866. 
866. 
866. 
869. 
863. 
841. 
820. 
863. 
864. 
826. 

869. 
864. 
864. 
837. 
867. 


Nov.  30 
Mar.  16  ^ 
Mar.  16  | 
Mar.  16  , 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Jan.  23 

Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
June  26 
Mar.  16 


836.  Jane  26 


841. 
852. 
836. 


Mar.  16 
Nov.  30 
Jan.  25 


1834.  May  26 


Section  of  Science.  ' 

Agassiz,  Louis.     CamhridgB^  MttssaehuietU,  U.  S, 

Airy,  George  Biddell,  M.  A.,  E.  B.  S.,  &c.,  Astrono- 
mer RoyaL     Greenwich, 

Babbage,  Charles,  M.  A.,  E.  B.  S.     1,  Donet^itreei, 
MancKest^'iquare f  London. 

Beaumont,  Elie  de,  J.  B.  A.,  L.  L.     Paris, 

Brown-Sequard,  Charles  Edonard.     Paris, 

Bunsen,  R.  W.     Heidelberg, 

Cams,  Victor.     Zeipsie. 

Clausius,  R.     Zurich. 

Chasles,  MicheL     Paris. 

Darwin,  Charles  Down.    Bromley,  Kent, 

Daubree,  A.,  Ecole  des  Mines.     Paris. 

Dove,  Heinrich  Wilhelm.     Berlin, 

Dumas,  Jean  Baptiste.     Paris. 

Dupin,  Charles.    Paris. 

Hansteen,  Christopher.     Stockholm. 

Helmholtz,  Hermann.     Heidelberg. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L., 
E.  R.  S.     Collingwood,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  M.  D.     JTew. 

Hyrtl,  Carl  Joseph.      Vienna. 

Le  Verrier,  F.    Paris. 

Liebig,  Baron  Justus  Von.     Munich, 

LyeU,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  E.  R.  S.,  Ac.     53,  Harleg- 
street,  London,  IT* 

Murchison,    Sir  Roderick    Impey,    Bart.,    D.  C.  L., 
E.  R.  S.  16,  Belgrave-square,  London,  S.  W. 

Quetelet,  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques.     Brussels. 

Regnault,  Victor  Henri.     Paris. 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.      C<r«- 
bridge. 

SomervUle,  Mrs.  Mary. 
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Dftteo(Electlon« 


1836.  Jan.  25 
1842.  Mar.  16 
1867.  Mar.  16 


Sykes,  Colonel  Wm.  Henry,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  47,  AlbioU' 

s^eet,  Hyde-park^  London, 
Wheatstone,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     7,  Chester- 

terrace^  Eegenfa-parh,  London,  W. 
Wurtz,  A.    Pom. 


Section  of  Polite  Litebatuee. 


1850. 
1863. 
1869. 
1863. 
1849. 
1836. 

1869. 
1849. 
1830. 
1869. 
1866. 
1863. 
1850. 
1867. 


Nov.  30 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Not.  30 
Jan.  25 

Mar.  16 
Not.  30 
July  25 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Nov.  30 
Mar.  14 


Boeckh,  Augustus.    Berlin, 

£bel,  Hermann.     Leipsic. 

Gayangos  y  Arce,  Don  Pascual  de.     London, 

Grote,  George,  Esq. 

Goizot,  Fran^oise  Pierre  Gillaume.     Parte. 

Harcourt,  Rev.  "Wm.  Venables  Vernon,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S. 

Bolton  Percy f  Tadcaster. 
Lassen,  Christian.     Bonn, 
Lepsius,  Richard.     Berlin. 
Macloughlin,  David,  M.  D.     Parie. 
Mommsen,  Theodore.    Berlin, 
Mottley,  John  L.,  Esq.     London, 
Miiller,  Professor  Max. 
Thiers,  A.  *  Paris, 
TiBchendorf,  A.    Leipsie, 


Section  of  Aktiquitiss. 


1869.  Mar.  16 
1848.  Nov.  30 
1863.  Mar.  16 
1867.  Mar.  16 
1841.  Mar.  16 

1863.  Mar.  16 
1869.  Mar.  16 


1854. 
1866. 
1850. 
1866. 
1867. 
1866. 
1867. 


Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Nov.  30 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 


Benavides,  Don  Antonio.    Madrid, 

Botta,  P.  E.    Paris. 

Cochet,  L'Abbe.     Rouen. 

De  Rossi,  Cav.  B.     Rome, 

Halliwell,  James  Orchard,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  8.  A.,  &c. 

6,  8t,  Mart/^s-place,  IF,  Brotnpton,  London,  S.  W. 
Keller,  Ferdinand.    Zurich. 
Larcom,  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

London. 
Mauray,  Alfred  de.    Paris. 
Neilsson,  Rev.  S.     Copenhagen, 
Petit-Radel,  L.  C.  F.    Paris. 
Thorpe,  Benjamin,  Esq.     Chiswiek. 
Yisconti,  Oommendatore,  P.  E.    Rome, 
"Way,  Albert,  Esq.     Wonham  Manor,  Reigate, 
Worsaae,  J.  J.  A.     Copenhagen. 


Celtic  i^anguaged* 


NATIONAL     MEMORIAL 
oy  IBM  hJLtm 

REV.     DR.    TODD,     S.F.T.C.D.,    ETC 


Royal  Irish  Acadimy  Hqusb, 

Dawson-street.  Dublin  j 

zst  of  August,  x87a 

Xhe  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D., 
to  the  elucidation  of  our  long-neglected  ancient  Irish  literature,  are  admitted  by  all  Celtic 
Scholars  at  home  and  abroad.  For  moie  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted  a  large 
portion  o^  his  time  to  this  object,  and  spared  neither  means  nor  exertion  to  promote  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Irish  and  other  Celtic  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  arcbsBology  and 
history  of  this  oountiy.  To  enumerate  all  his  labours  in  this  direction  would  be  unnccessaty. 
These  services  claim  a  distinguished  recognition  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  from  all 
those  who  appreciate  the  high  and  enduring  agencies  for  social  advancement  which  spring 
from  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  National  Literature. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Molesworth  Hall,  Dublin,  (the  Very  Rev.  W.  Atkins,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Ferns,  in  the  chair,)  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.SJ^., 
M.R.IA.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Jellett,  F.T.C.D.,  [since  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,]  that  the  most  suitable  Memorial  would  be  to  endow  a  Professorship 
of  the  CsLTic  Languages,  the  study  of  which  is  becoming  every  day  of  increasing  im- 
portance at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  proposed  to  call  this  Foundation — ^which  is  to  be  coimected  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  of  which  body  Dr.  Todd  was  formerly  President — '*  The  Todd  Prqfessarship  ;  *' 
and  while  it  will  perpetuate  bis  name,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
LAMOQAGBy  and  further  the  publication  and  translation  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Irish,  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  other  Celtic  MS.  materials  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  great  libraries 
of  this  country  and  of  the  continent. 

This  form  of  memorial  has  the  fullest  approval  of  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  late 
Dr.  Todd. 

Those  who  desire  to  join  in  this  effort,  will  kindly  send  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Honorary  Treasurers  of  the  Todd  National  Memorial  Fund : — 

W.  H.  Hardingb,  Esq.,  Tr.  R.LA.;  and  J.  T.  Gilbrrt,  Esq^  F.S.A. 

Royal  Irish  Academy  House, 

Dawson'Streetp  Dublin  g 

or  to  one  of  the  Local  Hon.  Secretaries  (set  next  pagej ;  or  lodge  them  to  the  credit  of 
•«The  Todd  National  Memorial  Fund,*'  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  or  at  any  of  their  branches. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

William  Rbxvbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.RJ.A. 

Hknrt  Brooke  Dobbin,  LL.B.  (  Hon.  Sees. 

John  Ribton  Garstin,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A. 

[t»jrn  oveb. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   ACADEMY 

FOB  THB  SESSION  1866-67. 


NoYBMBBB  12,  1866. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobs  Talbot  de  Malahtde,  Ftesident,  in  the  Chair. 

Thx  Bey.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.  D.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  Goimcil,  in 
the  department  of  Antiquities,  in  the  place  of  Charles  Halidaj,  Eisq., 
deceased. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  On  Spenser's  Irish  Biyers ;"  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  Esq.,  A.M.,  T.C.D. 
"  On  itie  Scandinayian  Antiquities  lately  disooyered  at  Island 
Bridge,  near  Dublin;"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Wilde. 

''  On  the  Batde  of  Moytura  (in  continuation) ;"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Wilde. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  donors. 


Stated  Meetiko,  NoysMBEB  30,  1866. 
Sib  W.  R  Wilde,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  Very  Bey.  Eugene 
Brown,  President  of  Clongowes  Wood  College,  deposited  in  the  Museum 
an  ancient  crozier. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  donors. 


Deoembeb  10,  1866. 
The  Bight  Hoir.  Lobd  Talbot  de  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  made  the  following  obsexrations  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Bey.  Edward  Hincks : — 

We  haye  had  lately  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  EdwabdHtkcks, 
who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  Academy. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  he  has  contributed  many  papers 
to  our  "  Transactious^'  on  Egyptian  and  Cuneiform  Philology.     The 
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•abject  is  a  Terj  abstnue  one,  and  I  cannot  eaj  that  I  feel  competent 
to  enter  into  manj  detaile.  In  spite  of  the  laboiin  of  Young,  Champol- 
lion,  Bixx^hy  and  the  distingaished  band  of  German  and  French  Egypto- 
logists, there  most  remain  mach  to  discover  in  this  extensive  fidd  of 
research.  Dr.  HnrcKs  was  one  of  their  most  successful  followers,  and 
Egyptian  mythology  and  chronology  owe  much  to  him. 

However,  of  late  years  Dr.  Hingks  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
acute  mind  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  inscriptions  in  &e  arrow- 
headed  character  which  are  so  numerous  in  Persia  and  Assyria. 

Among  the  scientific  triumphs  of  the  present  century,  there  is 
scarcely  one  more  remarkable  than  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  unravelling  the  enigmas  of  these  hitherto  unknown  tongues. 

Qrotefend,  Lassen,  and  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  led  the  way;  and  the 
latter  two  have  most  satisfactorily  deciphered  the  Persian  portion  of  the 
trilingual  inscription  of  Behistun.  However,  the  other  two  portions — 
the  Median  and  Babylonian — have  in  great  measure  baffled  Uiem  by 
the  enormous  difficulty  they  have  to  contend  with  in  an  almost  totsl 
ignorance  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written.  Oreat  as  the  dif- 
ficulties were  to  be  encountered  in  the  Persian  inscription,  there  were 
powerful  aids  in  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Peh- 
levi,  and  other  cognate  languages,  which  appear  to  have  been  closely 
allied  to  the  ancient  Persian.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  are  supposed 
to  be  Semitic  languages,  and  with  but  little  resemblance  to  any  other. 
I  am  not  aware  wheSier  anything  has  been  attempted  in  regard  to  the 
Median  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hincks  most  successfully  grappled  with  the 
Babylonian,  and  I  believe  his  original  discoveries  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  independent  observations  of  others. 

Working  in  a  remote  country  parish,  without  the  advantage  of 
public  libraries,  or  the  familiar  intercourse  with  fellow-students,  in  these 
obscure  inquiries,  he  deserves  every  honour  that  we  can  pay  to  his  me- 
mory ;  and  we  must  feel  most  grateM  for  the  value  which  his  erudite 
estoys  have  conferred  on  our  ''  Transactions." 

I  doubt  not  that  more  competent  persons  will  give  to  the  world  a 
more  complete  and  extensive  account  of  his  services  to  Oriental  litera- 
ture ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  your  President,  if  I  did 
not  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  offering  my  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  eminence. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

''  Notes  on  some  of  the  Ancient  Tillages  in  the  Aran  Isles,  County 
of  Galway ;"  by  G.  Henry  Kinahan,  F.RG.S.I. 

"Notes  on  a  Crannoge  in  Lough  Naneevin ;"  byG.  Henry  Xinahan, 
F.RG.S.T. 

The  President  informed  the  Academy  that  he,  with  a  deputation  of  the 
Council,  had  on  the  6th  December  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with 
reference  to  the  increased  Annual  Gh'ant  to  the  Academy  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1866. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Jakuabt  14,  1867. 
The  RioHT  Hon.  Lobd  Talbot  de  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Memhers  of  the  Academy  : — 
SirEowlandBlennerhassett,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Major-General  Bight  Hon. 
F.  Plnnkett  Dunne,  li.P. ;  Charles  J.  O'Donel,  Esq. ;  Brigadier- General 
J.  Meredith  Bead;  Greorge  Erancis  Boughan,  Esq. ;  William  Barlow 
Smythe,  Esq. ;  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

The  following  letter  was  read : — 

**  MoNKSTOwir  Paek,  9th  January,  1867. 

''DxAB  Sib, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  Mrs.  Haliday  has  decided  on  presenting  intact  to  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  the  whole  of  the  late  Mr.  Haliday's  Collection  of  Pamph- 
lets, Tracts,  and  Papers,  &c.,  relating  to  Ireland.  Having  been  left 
all  his  property  absolutely,  she  is  desirous  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  beloved  and  lamented  husband,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  so  valuable  and  unique  a 
collection. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  the  Librarian  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  removing  the  Pamphlets,  &c.,  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
**  BiCHARD  Welch, 
"  Executor  to  the  late  Chables  Halidat. 
«'  Bev.  W.  Beeves,  D.  D., 

"  Seeretarj/,  R.  L  A,,  Dawson-etreet.*' 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

That  the  marked  thanks  of  the  Academy  be  returned  to  Mrs. 
Haliday  for  her  very  valuable  donation,  which  will  form  so  im- 
portant an  accession  to  the  Library  of  the  Academy,  and  prove  so  bene- 
ficial in  future  times  to  the  students  of  Irish  History. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  be  also  returned  to  Bichard  Welch, 
Esq.,  for  his  kindness  in  communicating  Mrs.  Haliday^s  intentions. 

A  paper  "  On  the  Distribution  of  1  emperature  in  the  Lower  Begion 
of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere''  was  read  by  Henry  Hennessy,  E.B.S., 
M.B.I.A. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Januaet28,  1867. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobb  Talbot  de  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  addressed  the  meetiog  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Academy  from  the  deaths  of  the  Bev.  B.  Mac  Donnell,  D.  D.,  Provost 
of  Trinitjr  College,  Dublin ;  and  John  D' Alton,  Esq. 
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The  following  letter  was  read : — 

''Dublin  Castle,  January  22,  1867. 

**  Sib, — Beferring  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Estimates  for  the 
year  1867-8,  transmitted  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  nit,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint  yon,  for  the  information  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  the  Academy,  that  a  communication  has  been 
received  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
stating  that  their  Lordships  are  pleased  to  approve  of  an  Estimate  of 
£700  for  this  service — ^being  the  same  amount  as  that  taken  last 
year — ^but  they  are  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  other  items,  amount- 
ing to  £800,  which  are  inserted  at  foot  of  the  Estimate. 

'f  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedi^it  Servant, 
"  Thomas  A.  Labcom. 
^^  To  the  Rev.  Josbph  Gabsok,  D.  D., 
"  Trea9urer^  Royal  Irish  AeademyJ* 

The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

That  it  be  recommended  to  Council  to  take  such  prompt  measures 
as  they  may  deem  advisable  to  bring  effectively  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  pressing  need  of  the  Eoyal  Lrish  Academy  for 
an  additional  Annual  Grant,  which,  to  the  extent  of  £800,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Scientific  Institutions  in 
Dubliu,  and  recently  approved  of  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant 

A  paper  "  On  the  Forms  of  Ordeal  anciently  practised  in  Ireland" 
was  read  by  William  M.  Hennessy,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Febbuabt  11,  1867. 

The  RioHT  Hon.  Lobd  Talbot  de  Malahibe,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

George  Ellis,  Esq.,  M.  B. ;   John  Hill,  Esq.,  C.  £.,  and  Marcus 
Keane,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 
The  following  document  was  read  : — 

StATBMEKT    of   the    EEaUIBElCBNTS    OF    THE    EoTAL    IbISH    AcaDEVT, 
ADOPTED  BT  the  CoiTNCIL,  EeBBITABT  18,  1867. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  chartered  in  1786,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  branches  of  Science,  Polite  Literature,  and  Antiquities, 
in  Ireland.  It  has  long  received  Parliamentary  aid  towards  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  its  foundation.  As  it  advanced  in  importance,  and 
extended  its  sphere  of  action,  the  Annual  Grant  of  £500  became  alto- 
gether inadequate ;  and  its  insufficiency  was  recognised  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1864,  on  the  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions of  Dublin.  That  Committee  strongly  recommended  the  Academy 
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to  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  and  in  their  Report  the  following  siuns 
'were  named  as  necesBary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Academy  with 
efficiency  in  its  seyeral  departments : — 

**  1.  For  the  preparation  of  Scientific  Reports  on  Irish  Tides,  Ter-       £     «.     d, 
restrial  Magnetism,  Meteorologjr,  &c.,  including  coats  of  In- 

stniments  and  grants  to  observers, 200     0    0 

2  Salary  to  an  Irish  Scribe,  including  cataloguing  and  printing 

Irish  Manuscripts, 200     0    0 

3.  Salary  to  Museum  Clerk,   purchase  of  Antiquities,  costs  of 

making  Cssts,  and  Photographs  to  be  exchanged  with  other 

collections, 200     0     0 

4.  Salary  to  libTary  Clerk,  with  cost  of  Books  and  binding,      .       200    0    0 
6.  Printing  and  Illustrating  the  "•  Transactions"  and  ''  Proceed- 
ings,"          200    0    0 

Total  amount  of  required  increase  to  present  Annual  \    ^i  aaa    a    tv* 
Grantof£600, )   *^^°"    "    ^ 

Of  this  amount  a  sum  of  £200  was  in  1 865  granted  hy  the  Gk>veni- 
ment,  heing  that  mentioned  under  No.  2,  for  **  the  Salary  of  an  Irish 
Scrihe,  including  cataloguing  and  printing  Irish  Manuscripts."  The 
Academy  suhsequently  applied  for  the  remaining  sum  of  £800 ;  and  a 
Deputation  appointed  hy  the  Council  waited  on  His  Excellency  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ahercom,  on  the  6th  of  Decemher,  1866,  to  solicit  the  support 
of  the  Irish  Government  for  the  application.  His  Excellency  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  promised  to  give  the  application  his 
best  support.  Since  then  a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  stating,  without  giving  any  reason,  that  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction  any  further  increase  in  the  Annual  Grant  to  the  Aca- 
demy. The  present  grant,  amounting  to  £700  per  annum,  is  totally 
insufficient  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Academy.  Even  if  it  were 
increased  by  the  additional  annual  sum  of  £800  named  by  the  Select 
Committee,  we  should  still  require  special  Grants,  to  enable  us  to  put 
several  of  our  Departments  into  proper  condition,  and  make  them  im- 
mediately available  for  the  public. 

MUSSUK. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  state  in  their  Beport,  that  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy  is  **  the  richest  and  most  important  in  Europe  in  Celtic 
Antiquities."  The  subject  of  Celtic  Archseology,  independently  of  its 
national  importance  to  Ireland,  is  one  which  is  every  day  attracting 
more  and  more  attention  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  such  a  collection  as 
the  Academy  possesses  can  be  best  studied  and  appreciated  in  Ireland, 
where  alone  there  exists  such  traditional  and  manuscript  information  as 
is  essential  to  illustrate  its  historical  and  scientific  value.  This  collec- 
tion is  now  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Academy*8  building,  instead  of 
being,  as  has  been  proposed,  arranged  on  a  single  floor.  At  present 
the  provisions  for  the  custody  of  this  valuable  coUection  are  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  the  Public  cannot  safely  be  permitted  to  inspect  it ;  and 
the  Council,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  have  felt  themselves  con- 
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strained  to  refuse  admission  to  the  Public.  A  responsible  Curator  and 
an  Attendant  will  be  absolutely  necessary  before  the  Public  can  again 
be  admitted ;  but  the  Academy  have  no  ftinds  applicable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  the  £200  per  annum,  recommended  by  the  CW- 
mittee  under  head  No.  3,  is  indispensable. 

The  greater  and  more  valuable  portion  of  the  collection  has  beoi 
brought  together  by  the  contributions  of  private  individuals,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Members  of  the  Academy.  The  arrangement,  registration, 
and  cataloguing,  so  far  as  they  have  advanced,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  gratuitously  executed.  To  continue  these  works  by  private 
energy  would  be  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lection, and  the  increased  desire  of  the  Public  for  access  to  it,  and  in- 
formation respecting  it.  The  interests  of  ArchsBological  Science  demand 
that  the  arrangement  and  catalog^uing  should  be  completed  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  this  cannot  be  expected  when  the  work  is  done  by  vo- 
luntary exertion. 

from  time  to  time  private  Collections  of  Irish  Antiquities,  of  great 
value,  become  available  for  purchase,  which  ought  to  find  their  place  in 
the  ArchsDological  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  is 
entitled  to  expect  from  the  liberality  of  Parliament  the  funds  required  to 
secure  for  permanent  custody  in  their  Museum  such  important  illastrB- 
trations  of  our  National  History,  which  ought  not  to  be  removed  from 
this  country,  and  could  not  with  propriety  be  deposited  elsewhere. 

LIBBART  Am)  UBS.  DEPABTmCKT. 

Under  head  No.  4,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  recommended — 
"  Salary  to  a  Library  Clerk,  with  cost  of  Books  and  Binding,  £200  per 
annum."  From  want  of  means  to  provide  such  a  Clerk,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  the  Books  and  MSS.,  the  Council  have  been 
obliged  to  close  the  Library  to  the  Public.  The  £200  recommended 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Library — 
including  Salary  to  Clerk,  Binding,  purchasing  Scientific  and  Archseo- 
logical  Journals,  and  completing,  £rom  time  to  time,  the  deficiencies  of 
special  departments  of  the  Library. 

The  Academy's  Library  contains  MSS.  of  high  importance ;  the 
Transactions  of  most  of  the  learned  Societies  of  the  world ;  numerous 
unpublished  Maps  and  Drawings ;  and,  through  the  recent  Donation  of 
the  valuable  Library  of  the  late  Charles  Hcdiday,  the  Academy  now 
possesses  the  most  complete  and  extensive  collection  extant  of  works  of 
every  class  connected  with  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  from  early  times  to 
our  own  day. 

The  Academy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  present  receives  a 
sum  of  £200  per  annum,  to  be  expended  in  the  ''  Salary  of  an  Irish 
Scribe,  and  in  cataloguing  and  printing  Irish  MSS."  Much  valuable 
work  has  been  already  done  in  preparing  Irish  texts  and  translations 
for  the  press,  and  in  continuing  the  Catidogue  of  Irish  MSS. ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  £200  is  absorbed  in  transcribing,  translating,  and  catalogu- 
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ing;  80  that  nothing  remains  for  printing  and  giving  to  the  Tforld  the  most 
important  of  the  materials  contained  in  our  collection  of  Irish  MSS., 
'whilst  at  this  moment  there  is  an  urgent  demand  by  philologists  in 
every  part  of  the  world  for  the  pubHcation  of  sach  materieds.  We 
therefore  think  that  a  special  sum,  to  be  spread  over  a  certain  number 
of  years,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  Grant  of  £200  already  allocated  for 
work  on  Irish  Manuscripts.  With  such  aid  the  Academy  could  print 
the  uniqae  and  invaluable  vellum  M8S.,  **  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre," 
**Leabhar  Leacan,"  "Leabhar  Breac,"  and  *'Book  of  Ballymote," 
&c.,  with  literal  English  versions,  various  readings  and  indexes.  The 
^vork  of  prepaiing  these  publications  could  now  be  done  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner;  whereas,  if  not  at  once  proceeded  with,  in  a  few  years 
hence  it  might  be  impossible  to  find  persons  competent  for  the  task,  and 
the  MSS.  would  thus  remain  altogether  sealed  to  Historians  and  Philo- 
logists. 

To  render  the  contents  of  the  Academy's  Library  available  to  the 
Public,  it  would  consequently  be  requisite  to  make  special  allocations 
for  the  following  works,  towards  which  nothing  could  be  afforded  from 
the  proposed  £200  per  annum  under  head  No.  4  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Academy's  Printed  Books,  Tracts,  Broadsides,  Miscellanea,  En- 

gravings and  Maps. 

2.  Descriptire  Catalogue  of  the  Academy's  MSS.  in  English.  Latin,  &c.,  and  onpnb- 

lisbed  Maps  and  Drawings. 

3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Academy's  MSS.  in  the  Irish  language. 

4.  For  publication  of  the  Irish  MSS.  above  mentioned. 

The  printing  of  these  works  oiight  to  be  done,  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Stationery  Office. 

SGIEVTIFIG  RESEAHCH£S. 

A  regular  system  of  Tidal  and  Meteorological  Observations  round  the 
entire  coast  of  Ireland  was  instituted  some  years  since  by  the  Academy, 
and  continued  for  more  than  twelve  months.  Valuable  results  were  thus 
arrived  at;  but,  notwithstanding  large  assistance  horn  individual 
Members,  it  was  long  impossible,  from  want  of  funds,  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  the  observations,  a  work  of  great  importance  to  Navigation, 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  scientific  interest.*  A  Magnetic  Survey  of  Ire- 
land was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  but 
has  never  been  completed  ;  one  half  has  not  been  entered  upon,  and  but 
two  elements  out  of  three  in  the  other  half  have  been  determined.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Scientific  Members  of  the  Council  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  institute  a  complete  set  of  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions at  inland  stations.  We  understand  that  the  Government  have  at 
present  under  consideration  some  plan  for  a  system  of  Meteorological 

*  See  Report  on  Scientific  Institutions,  Dublin ;  Professor  Jellett's  Eyidence,  Quesr 
iioo  5487,  Jkc. 
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ObsenrationB  tor  the  United  Kingdom.  If  such  a  BjBtem  were  ftilly  car- 
ried oat  for  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  neceasaiy  for  the  Academy  to  take 
any  fdrther  steps  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  sum  of  £200,  named  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  would  still  be  neceaaary  for 
other  scientific  researches,  which  individuals  cannot  be  expected  to  nn- 
dertake. 

TB^NSACTIOKS  ANJD  FBOCHBDIHGS. 

The  sum  of  £200  recommended  by  the  Parliamentary  Conunittee, 
under  head  No.  5,  for  Printing  and  Illustrating  the  **  Transactions"  and 
''  Proceedings''  is  urgently  required.  The  knowledge  of  the  smallness 
of  the  fimds  now  available  for  these  purposes  prevents  persons  from 
bringing  forward  Papers ;  and  valuable  communications  are,  for  this 
reason,  either  not  produced  at  all,  or  presented  to  learned  Societies 
elsewhere.  In  the  latter  case,  this  country  loses  the  advantage  which, 
if  they  were  read  and  published  here,  would  be  derived  firom  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  local  interest  in  literary  and  scientific  research.  A  spe- 
cial difficulty  exists  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  Papers  on  Natiural 
Science  and  on  ArchsBology,  arising  from  the  expense  attending  the  ne- 
cessary illustrations. 


The  foregoing  details  show  that  the  £800  per  annum,  yet  ungranted, 
of  the  sum  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee,  is  required  for  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  worx  of  the  Academy,  and  that  flirther  Special 
Qrants  are  necessary  for  the  objects  above  enumerated ;  namely,  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  Catalogues  of  the  Museum  and  Library,  and 
the  Publication  of  our  most  important  Irish  Manuscripts. 

Talbot  ds  Malahide, 
PreMent. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

On  the  Rudiments  of  the  Common  Law  discoverable  in  the  pub- 
lished part  of  the  Senchus  Mor ;  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
On  Bicircular  Quartics ;  by  John  Casey,  A.B. 
Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Eebbitabt  25,  1867. 
W.  K.  SxTLLiVAK,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

On  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  John  D' Alton,  Esq. ;  by  J.  R. 
OTlanagan,  Esq. 

On  Traxiscripts  of  two  Irish  MSS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Duald 
Mac  Firbis ;  by  D.  H.  Kelly,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors* 
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Special  Meetino,  March  4,  1867. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahibe,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
President  of  the  Council,  requesting  the  loan  of  five  objects  from  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy  for  the  approaching  International  Exhibition 
of  Paris. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  on  this 
subject  was  read  and  agreed  to : — 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Academy  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  for  the  loan  of  Antiquities 
for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cross  of 
Cong,  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  moved  with  safety. 


Stated  Meeting,  Makch  16,  1867. 
Sib  W.  B.  Wildb,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  and  adopted : — 

Report. 

Within  the  past  year  the  following  papers  have  been  printed  in  the 
'  *  Transactions  "  of  the  Academy : 

In  the  Department  of  Science — 

1.  ''On  the  Semidiurnal  Tides  of  a  number  of  Places  in  Ireland.*' 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.  D. 

2.  '*  On  a  Collection  of  Fossil  Yertebrata  from  the  Jarrow^Colliery, 
County  Kilkenny."     By  Professor  Huxley,  and  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright 

In  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature — 

*'0n  the  Science  of  Language.''  By  the  Rev.  James  Byrne  (now 
Dean  of  Clonfert). 

In  the  Department  of  Antiquities — 

1.  ''On  the  Circumstances  attending  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Ireland,  1641-52."     By  Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge. 

2.  "  On  an  Unpublished  Essay  on  Ireland,  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty."  By 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hardinge. 

The  following  paper  is  printed,  but  has  not  yet  been  issued : — 

"  On  a  Previously  Undescribed  Class  of  Monuments."  By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Of  the  "Proceedings,"  the  3rd  and  4th  Parts  of  VoL  IX.  have  been 
issued  since  the  date  of  the  last  Report;  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  printing  Part  I.  of  Yol.  X. 

We  luive  had  interesting  and  important  communications  brought 
before  us  during  the  past  year : — 
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In  Science — By  the  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett ;  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D. ; 
F.R.S.;  Dr.  Thomas  Hayden;  Professor  Hennessy,  F.R.& ;  Mr.  A.  Mac- 

alister;  Mr.  John  Casey. 

In  Polite  Literature — By  the  Rev.  James  Byrne ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Joyce ; 
Mr.Wm.  Hennessy;  Mr.  D.  H.  Kelly ;  Mr.  S.Ferguson,  LL.D. ;  Mr.  J.R. 

O'FIanagan. 

In  Antiquities — By  Sir  Wm.  R.  Wilde ;  Mr.  Eugene  Conwell ;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kinahan ;  Mr.  Denis  Orofton ;  Mr.  Da  Noyer. 

During  the  session  the  Library  has  been  augmented  by  various  pre- 
sentations. We  have  to  acknowledge  a  donation  of  rare  value  in  the 
important  Library  of  Manuscripts,  Books,  and  Tracts^  chiefly  relating  to 
Ireland,  collected  by  our  late  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Charles  Halidby, 
which  his  widow  has  with  great  liberality  presented  to  the  Academy. 
The  Council  intend  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Haliday  Library  shall  be  such  as  will  be  suitable  to  its  importance, 
and  win  evince  their  appreciation  of  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
donor  in  bestowing  intact  on  the  public  of  Ireland  so  inestimable  a  col- 
lection. 

We  have  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Marquis  of  Kil- 
dare  for  an  important  MS.  relating  to  the  Irish  Forfeitures  of  1688,  and 
also  for  sixteen  fine  water-colour  views  of  the  principal  Buildings  of 
Dublin,  by  the  late  George  Petrie.  These  we  value  highly,  not  merely 
for  their  great  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  as  an  interesting  memorial  of 
our  late  eminent  colleague. 

Mr.  Du  Noyer,  in  continuation  of  his  former  valuable  donations,  has 
presented  to  us  100  drawings  of  Architectural  Antiquities,  from  original 
sketches  by  himself. 

In  the  department  of  Irish  MSS.  and  Catalogues,  a  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  by  Professor  Connellan  and 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Longan,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Libra- 
rian, in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  announce  that  Professor 
Connellan  has  with  great  labour  prepared  for  the  press  an  accurate 
transcript  of  the  Irish  text,  and  has  also  nearly  completed  a  literal  Eng- 
lish version,  of  that  most  important  collection  of  ancient  Gaelic  compo- 
sitions known  as  the  **  Leabhar  Gabhala,"  or  "  Book  of  Conquests."  A 
translation  of  this  difficult  and  obscure  work  has  long  been  earnestly 
desired  by  scholars,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  Council  believe 
that  its  publication  would  greatly  tend  to  advance  the  Academy's  repu- 
tation in  this  department. 

An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  initial  lines  of  all  the  Irish  compcsi*- 
tions  in  the  Academy's  MSS.  catalogued  by  the  late  Professor  O'Currv, 
was  also,  during  the  past  year,  completed  by  Professor  Connellan,  Mr. 
Paul  O'Longan,  and  Mr.  Joseph  O'Longan,  in  3  vols,  folio.  This  work 
has  been  found  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  will  mat^rijilly  diminish  the 
labour  of  completing  the  Catalogues  of  our  Irish  MSS.  Mr.  Joseph  O'Lou- 
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gan,  the  Academy's  Irifih  Scribe,  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  an  elabo- 
rate and  copious  Index  of  Persons,  Places,  and  Matters,  in  all  the  Irish 
liSS.  described  in  Mr.  O'Curry's  Catalogues.  It  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  special  funds  should  be  placed  by  the  GoTemment 
at  the  disposal- of  the  Council,  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  world  the 
contents  of  the  chief  Irish  MSS.  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy,  the 
editing  of  which  might  now  be  executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  collection  of  Antiquities  has  received  considerable  accessions 
during  the  last  year.  We  hare  obtained  under  the  Treasure- trove  regu- 
lations 221  articles,  and  407  coins  and  medals;  by  purchase,  43  articles 
and  1 8  coins ;  and  by  presentation,  6  articles.  A  most  valuable  collection 
of  Scandinavian  Antiquities,  recently  discovered  at  Islandbridge,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  has,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  Council  and  the  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  finders,  been  procured  as  a  whole ;  and  now,  with  kindred  objects 
discovered  at  KUmainham  and  in  the  street-cuttings  in  Dublin,  forms 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  so-called  "Danish"  iron  weapons  in 
Europe,  containing  also  many  valuable  bronze  specimens. 

A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  re- 
gistration. Ail  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  the  medals,  and  the  hu- 
man remains,  collected  since  the  formation  oif  the  Museiun,  have  been 
numbered  and  registered,  as  also  all  the  articles  of  every  description 
received  during  the  last  two  years.  In  addition,  the  articles  entered  in 
the  MS.  Registry  from  Ist  January,  1859,  to  25th  April,  1864,  and 
irrespective  of  coins,  &c.,  amounting  to  1043,  have  been  identified  and 
numbered,  so  that  every  article  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
Academy  is  susceptible  of  identification. 

The  Museum  is  at  present  so  full,  and  the  cases  so  scanty,  that  some 
hundred  specimens  are  stored  in  old  cases  in  a  lumber  room. 

The  application  made  for  the  removal  of  the  Museum  to  the  Tea 
Boom  and  Council  Chamber  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  sale  of  the  three  published  Parts  of  the  Catalogue  still  con- 
tinues, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  has  produced  the  sum  of 
£5  I9s.  Sd*,  in  addition  to  the  former  amount  But,  although  the  illus- 
trations for  a  Part  descriptive  of  the  silver  articles  have  long  since  been 
procured  and  the  manuscript  prepared,  it  has  not  been  considered  advi- 
sable to  produce  a  Fourth  Part  pending  the  rearrangement  of  the 
Museum. 

The  Academy,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Coancil,  has  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  Government  for  the  loan  of  certain  articles  in 
our  Museum  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition ;  and  we  hope  that  ad- 
vantage will  be  derived  to  Arch»ological  Science  from  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  comparing  the  early  Antiquities  of  Ireland  with  those  of 
Continental  Europe. 

The  Treasurer  reports  that  all  accounts  famished  have  been  dis- 
charged up  to  the  present  date,  and  that  a  small  balance  remains  to  the 
credit  of  the  Academy. 
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The  amount  of  the  AnDual  Public  Grant  to  the  Academy  is  more  and 
more  felt  in  each  succeeding  year  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  carrying  out 
properly  the  objects  of  our  institution.  Not  only  do  wo  find  great  <^ffienlty 
in  printing  and  illustrating  the  papers  brought  before  us,  but  daring  tha 
past  year,  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to  provide  payment  for  an 
adequate  staff,  we  have  been  obliged,  with  much  regret,  to  close  to 
the  public  both  our  Library  and  our  Museum.  The  necessity  for  an 
increased  Grant  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  Government,  both 
by  memorial  and  by  a  deputation  to  his  Excdlency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
We  regret  to  say  that  our  application  has  been  hitherto  unsucceaaful. 
We  have  thought  it  right  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Academy,  setting  forth  the  further  services  which  with  sufficient 
means  we  could  render  to  the  public,  but  which  in  the  present  state  of 
our  finances  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perform.  This  statement  has 
been  already  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Academy. 

We  have  lost  by  death  within  the  year  three  Honorary  Members, 
viz. : — 

1.  Victor  Cousin. 

2.  George  Rennie. 

3.  C.  J.  Thomson. 

We  have  also  lost  nine  Ordinary  Members,  viz. : — 

1.  Richard  Atkinson,  Esq.;  elected  August  27, 1857. 

2.  Edward  J.  Clarke,  M.D. ;  elected  January  9,  1837. 

3.  Charles  Davis,  M.D.;  elected  March  16,  1830. 

4.  Charles  Haliday,  Esq. ;  elected  January  11, 1847. 

5.  William  Henry  Harvey,  M.D. ;  elected  May  13,  1861. 

6.  General  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  G.C.B.;  elected  January  14,  1839. 

7.  Rev.  Richard  Mac  Donnell,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College; 

elected  October  23,  1820. 

8.  James  Magee,  Esq. ;  electedFebruary  13,  1843. 

9.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Singer,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath ;  elected 

March  16,  1813. 

Several  of  these  names  meet  us  in  the  records  of  the  labours  of  the 
Academy.  The  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College  was  for  some  time  Se- 
cretary of  Council ;  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath  was  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  that  capacity  contributed  to  our  ''Proceedings"  a 
biographical  notice  of  our  distinguished  President,  Bartholomew  Lloyd, 
D.D.  Mr.  Charles  Haliday  was  amember  of  the  Council,  and  always 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  labours  of  the  Academy.  He  read,  in 
June,  1854,  a  paper  ''  On  the  Ancient  Name  of  Dublin  ;*'  and,  in  June, 
1856,  a  paper  ''On  the  Scandinavian  Antiquities  of  Dublin,"  the  former 
of  which  appears  in  our  "  Transactions."  Dr.  Clarke  brought  before  us 
several  communications  on  Electricity.  William  Henry  Harvey  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  his  time :  several  papers  of  his  appear 
in  our  "  Transactions"  and  "  Proceedings" — some  of  them  communica- 
tions on  scientific  subjects,  addressed  to  his  Mends  at  home,  during  a 
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voyage  to  Australia  and  the  Pacific.  We  observed  in  our  last  Report 
liow  closely  the  fame  of  Hamilton  and  Petrie  is  linked  with  the  history 
of  this  Academy,  the  most  important  researches  of  hotji  having  been 
first  brought  forward  at  its  meetings,  and  first  given  to  the  world  in  its 
"Transactions."  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  respecting  our  late 
distinguished  fellow-countryman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  who,  though  for 
some  years  past  not  a  member  of  our  body,  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  Report 
like  the  present.  All  his  principal  discoveries  were  announced  through 
the  medium  of  the  Academy,  and  were  first  published  in  its  **  Transac- 
tions" and  "Proceedings."  The  Cunningham  Medal  of  the  Academy 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Hincks,  for  his  researches  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Philology. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  16th 
of  March,  1866: — 


1.  John  A.  Baker,  Esq. 

2.  John  Barrington,  Esq. 

3.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Esq. 

4.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett, 

Bart.,  M.P. 

5.  John  A.  Byrne,  M.B. 

6.  John  Casey,  Esq. 

7.  Archibald  Collum,  Esq.,  Jun. 

8.  lieut-ColonelEdward  Cooper, 

M.P. 

9.  Prancis  K  Cruise,  M.D. 

1 0.  Right  Hon.  F.  P.  Dunne,  M.P., 

Major-General. 

1 1.  David  R.  Edgeworth,  Esq. 

12.  George  Ellis,  M.B. 

13.  J.  E.  Forrest,  Esq. 

14.  William  Frazer,  Esq. 


15.  Rev.  James  Ga&ey. 

16.  Thomas  Gall  way,  Esq. 

17.  John  HiU,  Esq.,  C.E. 

1 8.  Thomas  M.  Hutton,  Esq. 

19.  Edward  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

20.  Marcus  Eeane,  Esq. 

21.  John  O'Hagan,  Esq. 

22.  Alexander  J.  More,  Esq. 

23.  Rev.  John  O'Rourke. 

24.  Charles  J.  O'Donel,  Esq. 

25.  J.  Meredith  Read,  Brigadier- 

General. 

26.  George  F.Roughan,  Esq. 

27.  W.  B.  Smyth,  Esq. 

28.  Alexander  Thom,  Esq. 

29.  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

30.  W.  H.  S.  Westropp,  Esq. 


The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1867-8. 

Peesidxnt. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Council. 

Committee  of  Science, 

Robert  Mac  Donnell,  M.D.,  F.R.8. 
W.  K.  SuUivan,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D. 
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Bey.  J.  H.  Jellett,  M.A. 
Henry  Hennessy,  F.E.S. 
Bindon  B.  Stoney,  C.K 

CammitUe  of  PoUU  Literature, 

Bev.  Joseph  Carsoiii  D.D. 
John  F.  Waller,  LL.D. 
John  K.  Ingram,  LL.D. 
R.  R.  Madden,  M.D. 
Bev.  (George  Longfield,  D.D. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
D.  F.  Mac  Carthy,  Esq. 

Committee  of  Antiquities, 

J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  R.H.A. 
W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
Sir  W.  B.  WUde,  M.D. 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. 
Denis  H.  Kelly,  Esq. 
Bev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.D. 

Tbeasttbxb. — ^Ber.  Joseph  Carson,  D.D. 
Seckbtabt  or  the  Acadeht. — W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
Secbetaet  oe  the  Council. — John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 
L1BBASIA17. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  B.H.A. 
Seceetabt  op  Fobeiqn  Cobbespondence. — Sir  W.  B.  Wilde,  M.D. 
Cleek,  Assistant  Libeaexait,  akb  Cubatob  of  the  Mvseitm. — Mr. 
Edward  Clibbom. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Bev.  William  Beeves,  D.  D., 
late  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Academy  : — 

In  the  Department  of  Science. 

Adolphe  Wurtz,  Paris. 
Charles  Lyell,  Bart. 

In  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature, 

Theodor  Mommsen,  Berlin. 
A.  Tischendorf,  Leipsic. 

In  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

J.  J.  Worsaae,  Copenhagen. 

M.  Didron,  Paris. 

CavaHere  G.  B.  de  Bossi,  Bome. 

Commendatore  P.  E.  Yisconti,  Borne. 
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April  8,  1867. 
The  Bight  Hoir.  Loss  Talbot  dx  Malahidb,  President,  in  the  Chair* 

The  following  were  elected  MemberB : — 

Thomas  A.  Farrell,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  James  Sullivan  Oreen,  Esq, ; 
Anthony  Hannagan,  Esq. ;  E.  H.  Jephson,  Esq. ;  Michael  Merriman, 
Esq. ;  and  Alexander  George  Bichey,  Esq.,  LL.  B. 

Samuel  Downing,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  Council  in  the 
Department  of  Science,  in  the  place  of  B.  B.  Stoney,  C.E.,  resigned. 

The  President  nominated  the  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the  en- 
suing year : — 

Bev.  George  Salmon,  D.D. ;  Bev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. ;  Sir  William 
R.  Wilde,  M.D. ;  Bev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  M.A. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Carson  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer. 
The  following  papers  were  read : — 

On  the  Mesoplodon,  or  Xiphius  Sow&rltensis,  recently  discovered 
on  the  Coast  of  Ireland ;  by  William  Andrews,  M.B.LA. 

On  the  Bound  Tower  of  Ardmore ;  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  M.B.I.A. 

On  the  Formation  of  Oround  Ice  in  the  Biver  Dodder ;  by  Henry 
Hennessy,  M.  B.  I.  A. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Ap]lil22,  1867. 
The  BiesT  Hov.  Loan  Talbot  db  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  :*- 

T&at  the  Council  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Academy  a  statement  showing  the  Assets,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  of  the 
Academy  on  the  31st  March,  1867,  with  a  Beport  upon  the  measures 
they  would  recommend  for  the  discharge  of  such  UabiUties  as  may  have 
been  embraced  within  the  last  financi^  year. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :-i- 

On  Antiquities  found  in  Cairns  in  the  Dekhan ;  by  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor. 

.   On  the  Danvegan  Cup,  and  other  Antiquities  of  the  same  Period 
by  J.  H.  Smith  Esq. 

On  the  Histology  of  the  Test  of  the  Palliobranchiata;  by  Professor 
W.King. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Mat  13,  1867. 

The  BiaHT  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahidb,  President,  in  the  Chair^ 

Bev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,   and  Standish  H.  O'Orady,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Members. 
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The  following  resolation  was  agreed  to : — 

That  the  Frendent  and  Council  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  election  of  a  Treasurer  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy. 

A  paper  "  On  Animal  Heat"  was  read  by  W.  H.  O'Leary,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  made  observations  respecting  Antiquities  recently 
acquired  by  the  Academy. 

Donations  were  presetted,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Mat  27,  1867. 

J.  T.  GiLBSBT,  F.S.A.y  in  the  Chair. 

W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq.,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Academy. 

A  paper,  on  the  Origin  of  the  South  European  Plants  found  growing 
of  the  West  and  South- West  of  Ireland,  was  read  by  Henry  Henneasy, 
JTaJbk.o.)  Ji..  xLX.A. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Jmrs  10,  1867. 
J.  T.  GiuiEBT,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  CConor  Don,  If.  P.,  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  in  compliance  with  the  application 
from  the  President  and  Council,  the  Treasury  had  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  extension  and  refitting  of  the  Museum. 

A  communication  was  read  from  M.  Henri  Gaidoz,  on  Irish  Glosses 
in  the  Library  at  Nancy. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


JuirB24, 1867. 
J.  T.  GiLBS&T,  E.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 
Henry  M.  K  Cro^n,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 
The  following  papers  were  read : — 

^'  On  Becent  Discoveries  in  the  Trastevere  at  Bome  ;*'  by  Shake- 
speare Wood,  Esq. 

**  On  some  Rdationships  of  InflMescenses ;"  by  G.  Sigerson,  M.D. 
**  On  a  Souterrain  at  Curraghely,  near  Kilcrea,  Co.  Cork ;"  by  R.  B. 

Brash,  M.B.LA. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  November,  1867. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH 

ACADEMY, 

FBOM  NOVEMBEB80,  1866,  TO  JUNE  80,  1867. 


AuoNSO  X.    libros  del  Saber  de  Astronomia  del  Bey,  Tom.  lY.   From 

the  Spanish  Gk>Yemment. 
Amsbicak  Katttical  Alvafac  for  1867.      From  XT.  S.  Bureau    of 

Kayigation. 
Abhbubneh,  J.     Philosophy  of  Animal  Magnetism,  &c.,  1867.    From 

the  Author. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  of^  for  1866-67.    From  the  Society. 
Babitbs,  J.  K.     Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  U.  S.  Army,  Circular 

No.  6,  1865.     From  the  TJ.  S.  Government. 
Babies,  Bey.  Wm.  Glossary,  &c.  of  Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy.   From 

the  Author. 
Beboenroth.     Calendar  of  Papers  relating  to  the  Negociations  between 

Spain  and  England,  8yo.,  London,  1866.     From  Lord  Romilly. 
BsBUNy  Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu,  1865. 

From  the  Academy. 
BiscHOFF,  Th.  L.    TJeber  die  Yerschiedenheit  in  der  Schadelbildung 

des  Gonlla,  Chimpanse,  und  Orang-Outang  Yorziiglich  nach  6e- 

schlecht  und  Alter,  nebst  einer  Bemerkung  iiber  die  Darwinsche 

Tl^orie,  Miinchen,  1 867.    From  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Munich. 
BoiCBAT  GRoeRAFHiCAL   SociETT,   Transactions  of,  Index  to  first  17 

Yols.,  by  D.  J.  Kennelly.    From  the  Author. 

BoBBEATTz,  M^moires  de  la  Societe  des  Sciences  de,  &c.,  Tom.  I.-IY. 

From  the  Society. 
Bbeislak,  S.    Topographia  fisica    della  Campania.     Firenze,   1798. 

From  President  E.  L  A. 
Brewer,  J.  S.     Calendar  of  Carew  MSS.,  1515-1574.  1867.    From 

Loid  Bomilly. 
Bruce,  J.  C.    Boman  Wall.  4to.,  London,  1853.     From  President 

B.  L  A. 
Cajtaba.    Geological  SurYey  of,  to  1863.     From  Canadian  GoYern- 

ment. 
Castelij,  Y.    Fasti  di  Sicilia,  Yols.  I.  and  II.      From  President 

B.LA. 
Chroniook  ScoTORuir.    By  W.  M.  Hennessy.    From  Lord  Bomilly. 
Clarke,  A.  B.  Comparisons  of  the  Standards  of  Length  of  England,  &c. 

4to.   London,  1866.     From  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  War. 


Clavsiv%  R.     Die  Potentialfunction  und  das  Potential;   Abhandlun- 

gen  iiber  die  Mechanische  Warmetheorie,  2^.  Abtb.     From  the 

Author. 
GooxATV£,  Bbt.  Oswald.    Saxon  Leechdoms,  VoL  III.,  8yo.   London, 

1866.    From  Lord  Romilly. 
DovBXBS,  F.  C.    Constituents  of  Food,  translated  by  W.  D.  Moore,  M.D., 

M.E.LA*    From  the  Translator. 
DuBUKy  By-Lawes  of  the  Cittie  of.   From  Aq.  Smith,  M.D.,  M.K.I.A. 
Dttblik  Catholic  Dibeotobt,    1865.    From  Rev.  John    O'Hanlon, 

M.RI.A. 
DuBLiK  QuARTERLT  JouEKAL  OP  SciEVCB,  Nos.  21-24.     From  Bev.   S. 

Haughton,  H.D. 
FoBBBS,  Jab.,  D.C.L.    Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Con- 
duction of  Heat  in  Bars,  fto.,  Parts  1  and  2.    From  the  Author. 
Thb  Wab  of  the  Gabdhil  with  thx  Gaill.    By  the  Bey.  Br.  Todd, 

S.F.T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  ftc.      London,  1867.  FromLoid  Romilly. 
Gkat,  Asa.     Botany  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  1838  to  1842, 

with  Atlas.    F^m  Executors  of  W.  H.  Harvey,  H.R.I.A. 
Haudat  Collbctton. — Seepage  v.     From  Mrs.  Haliday. 
BLahiltok,  H.  C.    Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  1574 

- 1 585.    From  Lord  Romilly. 
Habobeavb,  late  Judge.     An  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Algebraic 

Equations.    From  Mrs.  Hargreare. 
Ibdia,  G^logical  Surrey  of,  Catidogue  of  Cephalopoda  in  Museum  at 

Calcutta.     Annual  Report,  1 865-66.     Catalogue  of  Meteorites  in 

Museum  at.     Memoirs,  Vol.  Y.,  Parts  2  and  3.  Palsontologica 

Indica,  Parts  1(X-13,  of  Series  No.  III.    From  Goremmait  of 

India. 
Jakxs,  Ool.  Sib  H.    Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.,  from  William  I.  to 

Anne.    From  H.  M.  Treasury. 
JtrxBB,  J.  B.    Additional  Notes  on  the  Grouping  of  the  Rocks  of  South 

Devon  and  West  Somerset    From  the  Autibor. 
Jttba,  Soci^t^  d'Emulation  du,  Deoouverte  d'une  fonderieCeltique  (age 

de  bronze)  dans  Lamaud  en  1865,  Rapport,  Sec    8to.  Lons-le- 

Saunitf*  1867.    From  the  Society. 
Jus  Prikatiale,  sen  prerogative  antique  Sedes  Aimachanse,  Ac.,  Latin 

M&  about  1730,  12mo.    From  H.  M.  Crofton,  M.RLA. 
Kabbtekii,  Sim,  Simplicii  Commentarius  in  iv.  Libros  Aristotelis  de 

Caelo.  4to.  Traject.  ad  Rhenum,  1865.  From  Royal  Society  of  Am- 
sterdam. 
Kbbkxdt,  Patbicx.    Legendary  Fictions  of  Irish  Celts,  1866.    From 

the  Author. 
Lakcaseibb   axd   Chbshirb,    Transactions  of  Historical  Society  of, 

N.  S.,  Vol.  v.,  1864-65.     From  the  Society. 
LoKDOK  Botanical  Coitgbbss,  in  May,  1866,  Report  of.    From  Hon. 

Secrotaries. 
LoimoN,    Sogibtt  or  AKTiauABixs.     ArohsBologia,  VoL  XL.  (1866). 

Proceedings,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  I  and  2,  Second  Series.    Frotn  the 

Society. 
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IjONson,  Institittion  ofGitil  Enoineebs,  Proceedings  of,  Vols.  XXIY. 

and  XXY.    From  the  Institution. 
London  Geolooical  Society,  Quarterly  Journal  of,  No.  88.    List  of 

Members,  Nov.  1,  1866.     From  the  Society. 
LowBT,  T.  K.     Hamilton  M8S.  4to.  Belfast,  1867.  From  D.  E.  Kgot, 

M.R.I.A. 
Macleab,  Sib  Thob.    La  Gaille's  Arc  of  Meridian,  2  vols.,  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1866.    From  Lords  of  Admiralty. 
Moo&E,  D.,  and  More,  A.  G.,  Cybele  Hibemica,  8vo.  Dublin,  1866. 

From  the  Authors. 
MS.  Ibish.    a  quarto,  vellum,  on  Medicine.     From  H.  M.  Crofton. 
,,         „        A  small  quarto,  vellum,  containing  religious  pieces.  From 

the  sama 
Mi^NCHEV,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Akademie  zu,  II.  Hefte  IL,  IIL,  lY., 

8vo,  1866.    From  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States,  Eeports  for  1863. 

From  the  Academy. 
New  Yobk  Hok(eopateio  Medical  Societt,  Transactions  of,  for  1865. 

From  the  Society. 
NuoYi  LiNCEi,  Atti  deir  Accademia  Pontificia  de,  Eoma,  Anno  XIX., 

Nos.  L-VII.  for  1865-66.     From  the  Academy. 
Pamphlets,  Thirty-seven  Miscellaneous.     From  the  President  B.I.A. 
Phtstk.     Die  Fortschritte  der,  in  Jahre  1864,  Dargestellt  vom  der 

Physikalischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin,  1*^.  Abth.     Berlin,  1866. 

From  Physical  Society,  Berlin. 
Pilla,  N.    Geologia  Yolcanica  della  Campania.   4to  (2  parts),  Napoli, 

1823.     From  President  RI.A. 
Bead,  J.  M.     Historical  Inquiry  concerning  H.  Hudson.    From  the 

Author. 
BiDLET,  Bbv.  W.    Australian  Languages.    From  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 

John  Young,  Bart. 
BiECHE,  0.  F.    Ursprung  und  Namen  der  Stadte  Berlin  und  Kolln  an 

der  Spree.     Der  Yolksmund  in  Deutschland.    From  the  Author. 
Stokes,  W.    GK)idi1ica.    From  the  Author. 

SuBTEES  Society,  Publications  of,  17  vols.    From  the  President  B.LA. 
St.  PETEBSBOUBe,  Gompte  rendu  de  la  Commission  Imp6riale  Arch^olo- 

gique,  pour  Tannee  1864;   Becueil  d'Antiquites  de  la  Scythie. 

Folio.  St  Petersbourg,  1866.  From  Imperial  Archaeological  Com- 
mission of  Bussia. 
St.  Babbe,  Chables.    Becords  of  New  Lymington,   From  the  Author. 
Stabkst,  D.  p.,  LL.D.,  M.B.LA.      The  Dole  of  Malaga.     From  the 

Author. 
Stbasboubg.    M^moires  de  la  Societe  des  Sciences  NaturelleSf  Tom.  6"^*. 

From  the  Society. 
Stitabt,  J.    The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.  From  Spald- 
ing Club. 
Stdket.     Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  New  South 

Wales,  VoL  I,,  1862-65.    From  Sir  John  Young,  Bart. 
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Stdvit.  Afltro&omioal  ObseiTations  for  1859,  made  at  the  Obaervatoiy 
of.    From  Sir  John  Youngy  Bart. 

WASHiiroTOF  OBSERTAToar,  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Obeer- 
vations  made  at,  for  1864.     From  Bear- Admiral  Bavia. 

Wiu)S|  Sm  W.  B.  W.— Glofiing  Tears  of  Swift's  life,  2nd  Ed.  Dub- 
lin, 1849. 

WjuoHT,  Thomas. —  Chiioniele  of  Pierre  de  LaogtofL  Vol.  I.,  8to. 
London,  1866.     From  Lord  Bomilly. 


APPENDIX. 


MINUTES   OF   THE   ACADEMY 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1867-68. 


KOTEMBSB  11,  1867. 
Snt  WiLUAM  R  Wilds,  Yice-PreBident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following^papen  were  read : — 

"On  an  Ancient  Irish  MS.  preserved  in  the  Puhlic  Library  at 
Renncs;"  by  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 

'^  On  a  Collection  of  Original  Drawings  of  Antiquities,  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy ;"  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  Esq. 

"  On  the  Investigation  of  the  Pre-Celtic  Period ;"  by  Hyde  Clarke, 
Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Statbd  Msstikg,  Novekbeb  30,  1867. 
The  Rev.  Jaxbs  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Book  of  Fermoy ;"  by  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Todd. 

*'  On  an  Ogham  Chamber  at  Dramlohan ;"  by  R  £.  Brash,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Decekbeb  9,  1867. 
BoBEBT  M'DoiTKELL,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

"  On  Mnscnlar  Anomalies  in  the  Haman  Anatomy,  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  Homotypical  Myology;''  by  Alexander  Macalister,  Esq., 
L.  B.  C.  S.,  &C. 

Donations  were  received,  and  than  s  voted  to  the  donors. 
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Januabt  13,  1868. 
The  BioHT  Hon.  Lobd  Taxbot  de  Mixahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Academy : — 

Henry  Oliyer  Barker,  LL.D. ;  Bight  Hon.  Colonel  Fitz-Stephen 
French,  M.P. ;  George  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. ;  Robert  Edwin  Lyne,  Esq. ; 
John  Ghaloner  Smith,  Esq. ;  Eiohard  D.  XJrlin,  Esq. ;  and  J.  Obins 
Woodhouse,  Esq. 

The  following  papers  were  read: — 

"  On  certain  Prankish  Antiquities ;"  exhibited  by  the  President. 
"  On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Number  Two  in  Irish  Proper  Names ;' ' 
by  P.  W.  Joyce,  Esq. 

"  On  the  Rotation  of  the  Moon ;"  by  WUliam  Ogilby,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Jaihjabt  27,  1868. 
Jous  Krlls  Inobax,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Resolution  was  adopted : — 

To  lend  to  the  Leeds  Exhibition  a  selection  of  articles  illustratiTe 
of  Irish  Art  from  our  Museum ;  such  resolution  and  the  conditioiiB  of 
the  loan  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Economy  to  the  Council, 
dated  November  9,  1867,  and  read  to  the  Council  November  18,  1867, 
was  brought  up,  and  read: — 

''  The  Committee  of  Economy,  in  reference  to  the  Council  resolution 
of  the  4  th  inst.,  beg  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  as  required  by  their  resolution  of  the  22nd  April  last,  that 
upon  careful  investigation  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  Academy  on  March  31,1 867,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £304  16*.  9d,,  and  that,  giving  credit  for  a  sum  of  £43  3«.  Sd,  then 
in  hands,  there  was  due  to  the  Academy's  tradesmen  and  others  a  sum 
of  £261  138,  Id. 

'^  It  appears  by  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  20th  May  last,  that  this 
Committee  recommended  that  said  debt  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Aca- 
demy's funded  stock,  which  recommendation  the  Council  then  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  for  reconsideration. 

''  Your  Committee  consequently  prepared  a  modified  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Academy  for  the  current  year  to  Slst  March,  1868, 
limiting  the  amount  usually  esimated  under  every  head,  excepting  per- 
manent appropriations  and  salaries,  and  reducing  that  for  printing 
*  Proceedings'  and  ^  Transactions'  from  an  annual  average  expenditure 
of  £266  to  a  sum  of  £120. 
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"  This  estimate,  if  it  be  possible  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity,  will 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  produce  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  of  £231  I6s.  Id,  a  sum  of  £174  14«.  7d,,  leaving  unpaid  of  the 
debt  a  sum  of  £57  U.  6d. 

**  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  as  the  Council  have  adopted  this 
modified  estimate,  it  is  better  to  defer  to  the  end  of  the  year  any  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  or  against  a  sale  of  Academy  stock  to  clear  off 
liabilities." 

A  paper  by  William  Frazer,  M.D.,  **  On  certain  Chinese  Seals  found 
in  Ireland"  was  read. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Febbuabt  10,  1868. 

Sra  William  R.  Wilde,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

Gfeorge  V.  Du  Noyer,  Esq.,  read  a  **  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  101 
Drawings  of  Coats  of  Arms,  from  original  sketches,  from  Tombstones," 
&c.,  wMch  he  presented  to  the  Academy. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to*  Mr.  Du  Noyer  for  his  valuable 
donation. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

The  following  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  A.  Labcom  was  read : — 

{Ccpy.)  "  Dublin  Castle,  February  4, 1868. 

"  Sib, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  December,  enclosing 
an  estimate  for  the  year  1868-9, 1  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  that  the  Lords  GommissionerB  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  have 
intimated  to  his  Excellency  that  they  are  willing  to  sanction  the  follow- 
ing items,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced ;  but  only  for  the  next  finan- 
cial year,  as  the  whole  question  of  financial  Grants  for  the  purposes  of 
Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Oovem- 
ment: — 

**  No.  6.  For  Preparation  of  Scientific  Reports, £200 

„     7.  For  Salary  to  a  Library  Clerk,  with  cost  of  Books  and 

Binding, 200 

„     8 .   For  Salary  to  a  Maseum  Clerk,  and  for  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  Btody  of  Antiquities,     ....         200 
„     9.  For  lUostrating  and  Printing  the  * TransacticiB'  and 

'Proceedings,' 200 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  **  Thomas  A.  Laboox« 

**  To  W.  H.  Hakdinge,  JSsq.,  Treasurer, 
Royal  Irish  Academy.^* 
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FXBBUART  24,  1868. 

Dkkib  H.  Eellt,  Esq.,  D.  L.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read: — 

"  On  the  Rotatory  Motion  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies ;"  by  Rev.  V.  G. 
FBirirT,  M.A. 

"  On  Irish  Sponges/'  No.  I.   By  Edward  Perceval  Wright,  M.  A. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Statsd  Mxbtiko,  March  16, 1867. 

Sir  William  B.  Wilds,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read,  and  adopted : — 

RSPORT. 

Thb  past  year  has  been  an  important  and  eventM  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Academy.  The  Council,  in  the  reports  of  recent  years,  took 
occasion  more  than  once  to  complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  public 
grant  to  the' Academy;  and  the  same  subject  was  brought  by  them 
under  the  notice  of  successive  governments.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1864,  had  strongly  stated  the  claims  of  the 
Academy  to  more  liberal  aid,  and  had  recommended  an  additional 
grant  of  £1000.  In  consequence  of  that  recommendation,  a  sum  of 
£200  annually  was  in  1 865  placed  at  our  disposal,  to  be  expended  in 
the  cataloguing  and  printing  of  Irish  MSS.  But  several  of  our  de- 
partments remained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  for  want  of  the 
fiinds  required  for  their  efficient  working.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  lately  made  the  agreeable  announcement  that  the  sum  of  £800» 
necessary  to  make  up  the  entire  additional  annual  grant  of  £1000 
recommended  by  the  Select  Committee,  would  be  included  in  the 
estimates  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  present  year.  For  this 
increase  of  our  resources  we  are,  we  believe,  largely  indebted  to  the 
good  offices  of  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Aberoom,  who,  when 
the  President  and  a  deputation  from  the  Academy  waited  on  him, 
kindly  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Government  on  our 
behalf.  It  will  be  desirable  to  make  some  changes  in  the  organization 
of  our  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  from  the  increased  grant,  and  in  particular,  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  safety  of  our  Library  and  Museum,  and  render  them 
more  accessible  and  useful  to  the  public.  The  consideration  of  these 
improved  arrangements  will  devolve  on  the  new  Council,  and  we  are 
sure  they  will  lose  no  time  in  applying  themselves  to  the  task. 

We  have  also  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  Gk)vemment  hare 
decided  on  purchasing  the  valuable  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  in 
the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  our  late  highly  esteemed  Vice- 
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President,  Dr.  Petrie,  with  a  view  to  its  being  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  the  A.cademy.  They  have  also,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from 
the  Council,  made  through  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  the  well-known  specimen  of  ancient  Lish 
art,  called  the  "  Tara  Brooch,"  which  is  also  to  be  deposited  in  our 
Museum. 

Within  the  past  year  the  following  papers  have  been  printed  in 
the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Academy : — 

In  the  Department  of  Science — 

''  On  the  Temperature  of  the  Lower  Regions  of  the  Earth's  At- 
mosphere.''   By  Professor  Hennessy,  E.  E.  S. 

In  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature — 

**  On  the  Eudiments  of  the  Common  Law  discoverable  in  the 
published  part  of  the  Senchus  Mor."    By  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL,  D. 

The  paper  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  "  On  a  Previously  Un- 
described  Class  of  Monuments,'*  which  was  printed  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Eeport,  has,  since  then,  been  issued. 

Of  the  "  Proceedings,'*  the  Ist  and  2nd  Parts  of  Vol.  X.  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The  latter  Part  will  contain 
abstracts  of  all  papers  read  before  the  Academy  up  to  the  10th  of 
Pebruary  last. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  commence  the  publication,  in  a  size 
and  type  uniform  with  those  of  the  ''  Proceedings,"  of  a  series  to  be 
composed  of  papers  presented  to  the  Academy  on  Irish  Manuscript 
texts  and  lexicography.  It  is  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  series 
will  find  a  considerable  number  of  purchasers  amongst  that  part  of  the 
general  public  who  are  interested  in  ancient  Irish  literature.  Two 
papers  of  this  new  series  are  already  in  type,  viz. : — 

1.  **  Some  account  of  the  Irish  MS.  deposited  by  the  President 
De  Eobieu,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Eennes."  By  Eev.  J.  H.  Todd, 
D.D. 

2.  "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Irish  MS., 
commonly  called  ike  Book  of  Fermoy."     By  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 

Papers  were  brought  before  the  Academy  during  the  past  year:  — 

In  Science — By  Mr.  W.  Andrews ;  Professor  Hennessy,  F.  R.  S. ; 
Professor  W.  King ;  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Leary ;  Mr.  W.  Ogilby ;  G.  Siger- 
son,  M.  D. ;  Mr.  A.  Macalister ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Penny,  M.  A. ;  and  E. 
Perceval  Wright,  M.  D. 

In  Polite  Literature— By  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.  D. ;  Mr.  P.  W. 
Joyce ;  and  M.  Henri  Gaidoz. 

In  Antiquities — ^By  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp ;  Mr.  J.  Huband  Smith  ; 
Hyde  Clark,  D.  0.  L. ;  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor ;  Mr.  Richard  R.  Brash ; 
Mr.  8.  Wood ;  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer ;  and  W.  Frazer,  M.D. 
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The  small  amount  of  fdnds  available  for  the  Library  Department 
precluded  any  extensive  progress  in  it  during  the  year.  We  received, 
however,  some  valuable  presentations.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  in  par- 
ticular, two  donations  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  by  Mr.  G-  V. 
Du  Noyer,  in  addition  to  those  for  which  the  Academy  is  already  so 
much  indebted  to  that  gentleman.  One  of  these  consisted  of  100 
original  water-colour  drawings  of  Irish  Architectural  Antiquities,  in 
continuation  of  those  previously  presented;  and  the  other  of  101 
drawings  of  coats  of  arms,  from  original  sketches  from  tombstones. 
We  received  from  the  President  of  the  Academy,  besides  other 
gifts,  seventeen  volumes  of  the  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  England,  for  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,  in  continuation  of  those  already  presented  by  him,  of 
the  Series  of  Calendars  and  other  Historical  Works  published  under  his 
superintendence. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  executed  by  Professor  Connellaa 
and  Mr.  Joseph  0*Longan,  in  connexion  with  the  department  of  Irish 
MSS.  and  Catalogues. 

Professor  Connellan  has  been  occapied  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  text  of  the  important  work,  known  as  the 
''  Book  of  Conquests,''  the  publication  of  which,  accompanied  by  the 
translation,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  students 
of  Celtic  literature  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  O'Longan  has  continued  to  be  engaged  in  preparing  elaborate 
Indexes  of  Names,  Words,  and  Matters,  to  Mr.  0' Curry's  Catalogues  of 
the  Academy's  Irish  MSS. 

Many  additional  articles  of  antiquarian  interest  have  been  obtained 
for  the  Museum.  Under  the  Treasure-trove  regulations  we  have  ac- 
quired a  great  number  of  valuable  gold  articles  Scorn  the  north,  south, 
and  west  of  Ireland,  one  of  them  being  amongst  the  heaviest  pieces  of 
antique  manufactured  gold  known  to  have  ever  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  Very  few  antiquities  were  oflfered  for  sale  to  the  Academy ; 
but  we  have  obtained  by  presentation  a  considerable  mmiber  of  objects 
illustrative  of  ancient  Irish  art  The  Eegistration  has  been  continued, 
and  will  be  completed  when  the  Museum  arrangements  are  in  a  more 
advanced  state. 

In  reply  to  an  application  of  the  President  made  in  April  last,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote  to  his  lordship  on  the  1st  of  June, 
stating  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  **  issued  their  authority 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  Irdand,  for  the  fitting  up  of  a  Museum  on  the 
drawing-room  floor  of  the  Academy,  as  applied  for,  at  an  expenditure 
not  exceeding  £250.'* 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  during  the  summer 
recess,  and  thereat  the  plans  for  the  said  Museum  prepared  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Board  of  Works  were  examined,  approved,  and  signed  by  the 
President.  The  works  were  forthwith  commenced  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  of  Antiquities. 
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« 

In  order  to  provide  space  in  the  old  Museum  for  the  Haliday  Col- 
lection of  Books  and  Pamphlets,  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize 
the  glass  cases,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  remove  to,  and  store 
in,  the  old  Council  Boom  (which  is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  new 
Museum)  the  bronze  and  iron  antiquities  in  the  lower  cases.  Twenty- 
nine  g]aaa  doors  and  cases  were  thus  made  available  for  the  new 
Museum. 

The  following  are  the  works  which  have  been  undertaken  or  com- 
pleted by  the  Contractor  of  the  Board  : — ^A  passage  has  been  opened 
from  the  new  Museum  into  the  gallery  of  the  present  Museum,  the  in- 
tention being  to  retain  this  gallery  in  use ;  and  a  short  staircase  has 
been  attached.  The  marble  chimney-pieces  which  were  on  the  drawing- 
room  floor  have  been  removed,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  will  no  doubt 
be  made  available  by  the  Board  of  Works  towards  meeting  the  expense 
of  the  new  Museum.  Twenty  of  the  glass  cases  of  the  old  Museum  have 
been  set  up  on  the  north  and  east  walls  of  the  drawing-room,  and  newly 
polished.  On  the  same  space  new  pedestal  glass  cases  have  been 
erected.  The  two  fire-places,  and  one  of  the  lobby  doors,  have  been 
bricked  up.  The  woodwork  of  the  windows  has  been  painted,  and 
part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  coloured  in  distemper.  The 
heating  apparatus  of  the  old  Museum  has  been  continued  in  a  very 
elaborate  manner  into  the  new  Museum;  but  its  necessity,  safety, 
or  efficiency  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Works,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  entire  sum  'of  £250  granted  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  Museum  has  been  already  expended.  But  the  fittings 
of  the  room  are  far  from  being  in  such  a  state,  with  respect  either  to  for- 
wardness or  security,  as  would  justify  the  Council  in  transferring  to  it 
any  portion  of  our  collection. 

The  sales  of  the  Museum  Catalogue  from  March,  1867,  to  the  29th 
February  last,  produced  a  sum  of  £4  14«.  4d,,  which,  added  to  the 
amounts  acknowledged  in  previous  years,  makes  a  total  of  £39  5s.  7d. 
applicable  to  the  continuation  of  the  work. 

The  premiums  payable  upon  the  fire  policies  effected  on  the  property 
of  the  Academy,  at  the  National  and  Patriotic  Offices,  having  been 
demanded,  and  it  coming  to  the  Treasurer's  knowledge  that  those  Com- 
panies, in  case  of  accident  by  fire,  would  not,  unless  coerced  by  law, 
pay  any  portion  of  the  sums  insured,  he  called  upon  each  Company  to 
state  their  objections,  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  continue 
to  insure  the  premises  in  their  present  condition.  Substantially  the 
reply  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  heating  apparatus 
now  in  use,  they  would  decline  to  insure.  The  Council  have  effected  a 
temporary  insurance  with  another  Company  at  a  somewhat  increased 
rate  of  premium,  and  they  have  thought  it  proper,  at  the  same  time, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  alleged  insecure  state  of  the  premises  of  the  Academy,  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  objections  brought  against  the  existing 
condition  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
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When  the  Treasurer  entered  on  his  office  in  the  month  of  Jane  last, 
the  debts  and  other  liabilities  of  the  Academy  amounted  to  £250.  Bj 
systematic  efforts  for  the  redaction  of  expenditure,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  bring  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Academy  into  such  a  state  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free  from  debt ; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  having  recourse  to  the  sale  of 
any  part  of  the  funded  property  of  the  Academy.  To  effect  this  object, 
it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  publication,  especially  by 
withdrawing,  for  the  present,  some  papers  intended  to  be  printed  in  the 
"Transactions" — ^a  necessity  which  is  now  happily  removed  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  grant.  The  Treasurer  has  also  reorganized  the  entire  system 
of  accounts,  and  this  without  imposing  on  the  Academy  any  additional 
expense. 

We  have  lost  by  death  within  the  year  five  Honorary  Members, 
viz. : — 

1.  August  Boeckh. 

2.  Franz  Bopp. 

3.  Sir  David  Brewster,  K  H.,  LL.  D.,   F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

4.  Sir  James  South,  Ent.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
6.  Lord  Wrottesley. 

We  have  also  lost  nine  Ordinary  Members,  viz.  :— 

1.  John  Anster,  Esq.,  LL.  D.;  elected  February  12,  1838. 

2.  W.  E.  Bolton,  Esq. ;  elected  November  30,  1836. 

3.  Francis  Codd,  Esq.;  elected  May  12,  1851. 

4.  Bight  Hon.  Francis  Blackbume,  LL.  D.,  Lord  High  Chancel- 

lor of  Ireland  ;  elected  January  8,  1855. 

5.  Charles  Hanlon,  Esq. ;  elected  June  10,  1844. 

6.  Samuel  Hannah,  M.  D. ;  elected  April  13,  1840. 

7.  George  Meyler,  Esq. ;  elected  June  11,  1860. 

8.  Thomas  Bichardson,  M.D. ;  elected  January  12,  1863. 

9.  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bosse,  F.  B.  S.,  LL.  V ;  elected  October 

22,  1822. 

Two  of  these  names  are  highly  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  science  respectively. 

Dr.  Anster  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  what  is  now, 
by  the  general  verdict  of  competent  judges,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  English  translation  of  the  ''Faust''  of  Goethe.  He  was  bom  in 
1798,  and  educated  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  obtained  a  Scholarship. 
In  1817  he  published  a  prize  poem  on  the  ''Death  of  the  Frinoess 
Charlotte ;"  and  in  1 8 19,  *'  Poems,  with  Translations  from  the  GFerman." 
After  having  contributed  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  some  specimens 
of  his  translation  of  "Faust,"  he  published  the  entire  First  Part 
in  1835.  LoL  1837  appeared  a  volume  of  minor  poetical  pieces,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Xeniola."    The  translation  of  the  Second 
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Part  of  ''  Faust"  was  published  in  1864.  Dr.  Anster  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1824.  He  was  elected  Eegius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
TJniyersity  of  Dublin  in  1860;  and  published  in  the  same  year  an 
Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  he  had 
delivered  from  the  Chair  of  that  Professorphip. 

Dr.  Anster's  amiable  character  and  genial  manners  won  for  him 
not  merely  the  esteem,  but  the  affection  of  those  who  knew  him.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  Member  of  our  Council,  and  was  on  several 
occasions  nominated  a  Vice-President  There  appears  in  YoL  II.  of 
our  *^  Proceedings"  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the  Academy  on 
a  Letter  of  the  Kev.  Charles  WoLfe,  and  in  Vol.  lY.  some  remarks  on  a 
book  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Lord  Bosse's  name  will  always  be  known  in  the  History  of  Astro- 
nomy, as  it  now  is  throughout  the  civilized  world,  for  his  construction 
of  the  great  telescope,  with  a  six-foot  speculum,  by  means  of  which 
BO  many  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  in  relation  to  the 
constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  NebulsB.  One  of  the  best  de- 
scriptions extant  of  this  instrument,  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  researches  in  which  it  was  first  used,  was  read  before  the 
Academy  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobinson  in  1842  and  1845,  and  is  printed  in 
Vol.  IIL  of  our  **  Proceedings."  Lord  Kosse  was  bom  in  1800,  and 
entered  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1818.  He  did  not^  however, 
proceed  to  a  degree  in  that  University,  but  graduated  as  M.  A.  at 
Oxford  in  1 822,  obtaining  a  First  Class  in  Mathematics.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1841,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  Eepresentative  Peers  of 
Ireland  in  1846.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1849,  and  in 
1862  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  Ms  death. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  16th  of 
Mareh,  1867  :— 

1.  H.  0.  Barker,  Esq.  10.  B.  E.  Lyne,  Esq. 

2.  Bev.  M.  H.  Close.  11.  M.  MeiTiman;  Esq. 

3.  H.  M.  E.  Crofbon,  Esq.  12.  The  O'Conor  Don,  M.P. 

4.  Thomas  A.  Farrell,  Esq.  13.  S.  H.  O'Grady,  Esq. 

5.  Right  Hon.  Col.  Fitzstephen  14.  Alexandr  G.  Bichey,  Esq. 

French,  M.  P.  15.  Very  Bev.  Chas.  W.  Bussell, 

6.  J.  S.  Greene,  Esq.  D.D. 

7.  A.  Hannagan,  Esq.  16.  J.  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

8.  H.  H.  Jephson,  Esq.  17.  B.  D.  Urlin,  Esq. 

9.  G.  H.  £mahan,  Esq.  18.  J.  Obins  Woodhouse,  Esq. 


The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  were  elected  for  the 
year  1868-9: — 
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Peesidekt. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

CotmciL. 

Committee  of  Science. 

Robert  MacDonnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  && 
WiUiam  K.  Sulliyan,  Ph.  D.,  &c 
Rev.  George  Sahnon,  D.D.,  E.R.S.,  &c. 
Henry  Hennessy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Samuel  Downing,  LL.I). 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  M.I).,  F.R.8.,  &c. 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,  &c. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature, 

John  Eells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  ftc. 

Robert  R.  Madden,  M.D.,  ftc. 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  D.D.,  &c. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.B,  &c. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  (Ulster),  LL.D.,  &c. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  RusseU,  D.D.,  &c. 

The  Arx^hbishop  of  Dublin,  D.D.,  &c. 

Committee  of  Antiquitiee. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq.,  &c. 

Sir  WiUiam  R.  WUde,  M.D. 

Dennis  H.  Kelly,  D.L. 

Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  &c. 

William  J.  O'Donovan,  LL.D. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  F.RS.,  &c. 

Tbbastteeb — ^William  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
Sbcsetabt  of  the  Academy. — W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
SscRBTABT  OF  THE  GoTTKCiL. — Johu  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 
LiBRABiAK.— John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  R.H.A 
Sbceetabt  of  Fobeign  Cobbespokdsngb. — Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D. 
Glebe,  Assistant  Libbabiav,  akd  Cxtbatob  of  the  Mttseum. — Mr. 
Edward  Glibbom. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Apbil  13,  1868. 
As  there  was  no  business,  Ghair  not  taken. 
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Apbil  27,  1868. 
Sib  William  R.  Wilde,  M,  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
James  Little,  M.  D.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

A  paper  "  On  a  Cave  in  County  of  Fermanagh,  containing  Pagan 
and  Christian  Devices,"  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  was  read. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


Mat  11,  1868. 

SiH  William  R.  Wildb,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Recommendations  of  the  Council  of  May  4,  1868, 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

I.  "To  recommend  the  Academy  to  adopt  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Science  on  the  subject  of  the 
allocation  of  the  proposed  Parliamentary  Grant  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Scientiflc  Reports  and  Researches ;  and  that  it  be  required 
that  such  investigations  be  reported  on  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  the  Reports  become  the  property  of  the  Academy." 
II.  "  To  recommend  to  the  Academy  to  grant  the  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds 
for  the  purchase  of  Antiquities  and  Museum  arrangements." 

The  following  papers  were  read: — 

"  On  Rock  Carvings,"  by  Hodder  M.  Westropp,  Esq. 
"  On  the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  Part  I.  (Stratified 
Rocks),"  by  John  Kelly,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  &c. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  donors. 


Mat  25,  1868. 

Sib  William  R.  Wilde,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded — 

<^  That  sixteen  Members  of  the  Academy,  including  the  Chairman, 
should,  under  the  words  of  the  Charter,  be  present  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Academy  business"  be  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

Whereupon  it  was  moved,  as  an  amendment — 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  Counsel  to  ascertain,  and  inform  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  subject  of  the  number  legally  requisite  to  be  present  for 
business  at  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Academy." 

The  Chairman,  having  put  the  amendment,  declared  the  Ayes  had 
it.  A  division  having  been  taken,  it  appeared  that  there  were  ten  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  and  three  against  it. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

''  On  the  Oeology  of  the  Amtrim  (Part  II.)  I^eous  Bocks/'  by 
John  Kelly,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

**  On  the  Inscribed  Cayems  at  LoughnacloydufP,  Goimty  of  Fenna- 
nagh/'  by  W.  H.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

Donations  presented,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  donors. 


June  8,  1868. 
Denis  K.  Kellt,  Esq.,  D.  L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Council  were  adopted : — 

I.  ''To  grant  the  sum  of  £21  for  the  purchase  of  two  Copperplates  of 
an  ancient  Bell,  known  as  the '  Berman  Cuilnean.' 
II.  ''  To  grant  the  sum  of  £42  for  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Charles  Halli- 
day,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  by  Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Academy  House." 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"On  Geological  Climate"  (Part  I.),  by  Henry  Hennessy,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  &c. 

"  On  some  recent  Excavations  at  Howth,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shear- 
man. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


June  22,  1868. 
Sib  "William  Wilde,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  On  Urns  containing  Human  Remains  recently  found  at  Palmers- 
town,"  by  William  Frazer,  M.D. 

"  On  Geological  Climate"  (Part  II.),  and  also  "  On  Two  Streams 
flowing  from  the  same  source  in  opposite  directions,"  by  Henry  Hen- 
nessy, Esq.,  F.R.S. 

**  On  tiie  Antiquities  of  TuUagh,  near  Cabinteely,  county  of  Dublin," 
by  Henry  Parkinson,  Esq. 

'*  On  certain  Gold  Ornaments  said  to  have  been  found  near  Clon* 
macnoise,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  by  the 
Rev.  James  Graves. 

It  was  Resolved, — "  That  the  paper  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves  be 
referred  to  Council  for  consideration." 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  donors. 
The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  November  9,  1868. 
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APPENDIX. 


MINUTES   OF   THE   ACADEMY 

FOB  THE  SESSION  1868-69. 


KoTElCBEK  9,  1868. 

LoBD  Talbot  db  Malahide,  President,  Id  th6  Chair. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following  Yice- 
Presidents : — 

Sir  Bobert  Kane,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  &o. 

Bev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.K.S.,  &c. 

Bey.  James  H.  Todd,  D.D. 

Sir  WilUam  R.  Wilde,  M.D, 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Imaginary  Boots  of  Numerical  Equations,  with  On  Inresti- 
gation  and  Proof  of  Newton's  Bule ;"  by  J.  B.  Young,  Esq. 

"  On  a  recently  discovered  Cave  caUed  '  Oillies*  Hole,'  near  Serry- 
gonelly,  Co.  Fermanagh  ;'•  by  W.  H.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  several  donofs. 


Stated  MssTiire,  November  30,  1868. 
LoBD  Talbot  pe  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Ohair. 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  Council  was  adopted  :— 

*'  That  the  security  in  form  of  Bond  required  from  the  Treasurer  be 
fixed  at  one  thousand  pounds  instead  of  at  two  thousand  (£2000),  as 
I>er  Besolution  of  the  Academy  on  27th  April,  1857." 

A  letter  from  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  read, 
offering  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Academy  a  series  of  seventy-four 
Terra  Cotta  busts  of  the  Boman  Emperors  and  their  families,  modelled 
after  the  original  antiques  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Borne  by  an 
eminent  Boman  statuary  named  Simon  Yierpyle. 

The  special  and  marked  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont  for  his  valuable  donation. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

*'  On  the  Occurrence  of  Bones  and  Wood  in  Mineral  Lodes ;"  by 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

**  On  Cromleachs  and  Megalithic  Structures ;"  by  Hodder  M.  West- 
ropp,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 
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D£C£XBB£  14,    1868. 

Lord  Talbot  ob  Malahidb,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

«  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  the  Seychelles,"  Part  I.—"  On  new 
and  rare  Species^*'  by  Professor  £.  Perceyal  Wright. 

**  On  the  Early  English  Public  Becords  relating  to  Ireland ;"  bj 
H.  8.  Sweetman,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  Toted  to  the  seTeral  d<mor8. 


Javvabt  11,  1869. 

JoHX  T.  QiLBBBT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.»  Librarian,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

*'  A  Necrological  Notice  on  the  late  George  Yictor  Du  Noyer,  Esq.  ;** 
by  Alphonse  Ghiges,  Esq. 

«  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Terebenes  :" — ^I.  ^'  On  Colo- 
phonine  and  Colophonio  Hydrate;"  by  Charles  B.  C.  Tichbome,  Esq. 

*'  Some  Eemarks  on  the  Scientific  Labours  and  Memory  of  August 
Schleicher;"  by  Dr.  Lottner. 

*'  Notes  on  Ogham  Stones ;"  by  Hodder  K.  Westropp,  Esq. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Jakuabt  25,  1869. 

Sib  W,  R.  Wilbb,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

^*  On  the  Goddess  of  War  of  the  Ancient  Irish  ;"  by  William  M. 
Hennessy,  Esq. 

FXBBUART  8,  1869. 

Lord  Talbot  x>b  M ala.hide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Very  Bev.  Patrick  F.  Moran,  D.D. ;  and  William  MacCormac,  M.D., 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Address  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
adopted  by  the  Academy  at  its  last  Meeting,  and  His  Excellency's 
answer  thereto,  were  read: — 

Mat  it  Plbase  Yottb  Exoellenct, — 

« We,  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the  Boyal  Iriah 
Academy,  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  Excellency  our  sincere  congra- 
tulations on  your  appointment,  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  to  the 
high  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  We  address  your  Excellency 
with  the  greater  pleasure  as  being  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  noblest 
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literary  collections  ever  formed  in  these  countries  by  a  single  indivi- 
dualy  and  as  the  inheritor  of  those  caltivated  tastes  in  which  that  col- 
lection originated. 

"  This  Academy  was  chartered  in  the  year  1786,  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific,  literary,  and  antiquarian  research.  It  has  numbered 
amongst  its  members  many  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  our  country 
has  produced  since  its  foundation,  and  we  think  we  may  yenture  to 
affirm  that  it  has  in  yarious  ways  done  good  service  to  thb  cause  of 
science  and  learning  in  Ireland. 

*^  It  has  devoted  itself  with  special  zeal  to  the  illustration  of  our 
National  History  and  ArchaBology.  It  has  brought  together  a  valuable 
collection  of  the  ancient  manuscript  literature  of  Ireland,  the  use  of 
which  it  freely  offers  to  students  of  the  subject.  It  has  also  formed  a 
Museum  of  Irish  Antiquities,  which  has  been  declared  by  competent 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  existing  national  collections  of  its  kind. 
This  Museum  is  open  to  the  public,  and  we  have  printed  a  descriptive 
eatal<^e  of  several  of  its  departments  with  a  view  to  make  its  contents 
generally  known,  and  enable  visitors  to  understand  and  appreciate  them. 

'*  Your  Excellency  will  find  in  our  Transactions  a  number  of  (^igi- 
nal  memoirs  on  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,,  and 
natural  science,  by  which  important  discoveries  and  inventions  were 
for  the  first  time  brought  under  public  notice. 

'*  At  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  cultivators  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, of  different  creeds  and  parties,  are  brought  together  on  common 
grounds,  and  the  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance  and  respect — so  valuable 
in  a  country  like  ours — ^is  practically,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  suocess- 
fbUy  taught. 

"  By  virtue  of  the  high  office  your  Excellency  now  holds,  you  are 
Visitor  of  the  Academy.  Its  labours  have  been  encouraged  and  aided 
by  several  of  your  predecessors  in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  we 
hope  that  your  Excellency  will  find  time,  in  the  intervals  of  more 
urgent  occupations,  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  our  proceedings, 
and  that  you  will  use  the  influence  of  your  exalted  position  to  further 
our  exertions  for  the  public  good. 

''  We  trust  that  the  period  of  your  Excellency's  administration  may 
be  one  marked  by  the  happiest  results  for  our  country,  in  the  increase 
of  social  harmony  and  industrial  activity,  and  in  the  progress  of  those 
scientific  and  literary  studies  which  it  is  the  office  of  this  Academy  to 
foster  and  promote.' 


>» 


Mb.  FsxsiDEirT,  Mshbxbs  of  the  Coukcil,  Airn  Mbmbebs  of  tbe 

KOTAL  IbISH  ACiU)BlfT, — 

'*  I  receive  with  much  pleasure  the  Address  which  you  have  just 
presented  to  me  as  representative  of  the  Queen. 

''  I  value  the  important  work  which  a  Society  like  yours  performs 
in  carefully  collecting,  arranging,  and  developing  the  scientific,  literary, 
and  antiquarian  riches  of  a  country. 


''  No  labours  can  be  too  great  which  make  known  to  a  people  itt 
national  history.  Ireland  is  rich  in  the  monuments  of  the  past  Thej 
are  a  source  of  just  pride  and  abounding  interest  to  the  student 

'*  The  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and  Sconces  is  a  happy  bond  of  union 
between  men  of  different  creeds  and  parties.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  respect  which  the  meetings  of  learned 
societies  tend  to  promote,  may  extend  itself  eren  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  I  feel  pride  in  having  inherited  the  library  to  which  you  refer. 
I  have  always  learnt  from  my  predecessors  that  the  possession  of  books 
or  other  works  of  historical  interest  is  in  some  sense  a  public  trust,  and 
if  I  am  led  to  believe  that  any  of  the  rarer  works  at  Altiiorp  would 
interest  the  members  of  your  Society,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
place  them  at  your  disposaL 

"  It  will  afford  me  gratification  to  visit  the  interesting  collection  of 
Irish  Antiquities  of  which  you  speak,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  your  Society.*' 

A  draft  of  Begulations  for  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  for  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Ainds  of  the  Academy,  was  brought  up,  and  referred 
to  Council  for  reconsideration. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

«  On  the  Names  of  Irish  Rivers;"  by  Owen  Connellan,  LL.  D. 
"On  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Ghdway;" 
by  Michael  Brogan,  Esq. 


Febbvart  22,  1869. 
Loan  Talbot  bb  Malahii>b,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

"  On  an  ancient  Chalice  and  Brooches  lately  found  at  Ardagh  in  the 
County  of  limerick/'  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dnnraven. 

The  following  Begulations  for  the  Office  of  Treasurer,  &e.,  pro- 
posed by  the  Council,  and  referred  back  to  them  for  re-consideratioD, 
were  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  Academy : — 

R0ffulatums  for  ths  Office  of  Itreoiurer,  and  for  the  Dtthir$ement  of  the 
Fimdi  of  the  Eoy<u  Irieh  Academy  ^  recommended  by  Council  for  adop- 
tion hy  the  Academy. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

L  The  Treasurer's  duty  shall  be  to  keep  an  account  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  Academy ;  to  lodge  all  moneys  received  to  the 
account  of  the  Academy ;  to  notice  such  members  as  may  be  in  arrear  of 
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iheir  subeoriptions,  and  to  receiye  all  Bubscriptions  and  other  payments 
due  to  the  Academy. 

[2%w  M  the  exiiting  Section  8  of  Chapter  FT.  of  By-laws  of  Academy, 
page  26.] 

U.  The  Treasurer  shall,  on  his  election,  give  security  in  form  of 
bond  for  £1000,  or  such  other  amount  as  the  Academy  may  deem  fit. 

IIL  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  set  of  account  books,  exhibiting 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Academy  in  such  form  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  approved  of  by  the  Council. 

lY.  The  Treasurer  shall  prepare  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, to  be  presented  annucdly,  in  such  form,  and  at  such  time,  as  the 
Council  shall  direct 

Y.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  each  financial  year,  the  Council 
shall  appoint  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

{This  is  Section  10  of  Chapter  VL  of  existing  By-laws,  page  26.] 

YI.  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Treasurer's  draft  on  the  Bank, 
countersigned  by  one  of  the  following  Officers  of  the  Academy,  viz. : — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  the  Secretary  of  Council,  or  tiie  Libra- 
rian. 

[Thie  would  supersede  Section  9  of  Chapter  VI,  of  existing  By-laws, 
page  26.] 

YIL  In  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  Treasurer,  such  other  Member 
of  Council  as  the  Treasurer  may  propose,  and  the  Council  approye,  shall 
be  authorized  to  act  for  him,  and  sign  drafts  on  the  Bank. 

Of  Receipts  of  Payments. 

I.  An  estimate  shall  be  annually  prepared,  and  submitted  to  Council 
by  the  Treasurer,  exhibiting  the  probable  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Academy  for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  under  the  different  heads 
of  account. 

II.  Amounts  derived  from  Life  Compositions,  Interest  of  Life  Com- 
position Stock,  and  of  the  Cunningham  Fund  Stock,  shall  be  invested 
from  time  to  time  in  such  Public  Securities  as  Council  may  direct. 

III.  The  Council  may  delegate  to  its  Committees  the  expenditure 
of  the  sums  allocated  by  Parliiunent  to  special  departments. 

lY.  No  sum  of,  or  exceeding,  £10  shall  be  granted  by  any  Com- 
mittee, except  that  of  pablication,  without  previous  notice  having  been 
given  at  a  meeting,  and  inserted  on  the  summonses  sent  to  each  member 
of  that  Committee  for  the  meeting  at  which  the  money  is  proposed  to 
be  voted. 

Y.  Amounts  voted  in  due  form  by  Committees  to  whom  the  expen- 
diture of  allocated  sums  has  been  delegated,  may  be  paid  by  the  Trea- 
surer without  being  brought  before  Council. 
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YI.  Any  money  grant  by  the  Committee  of  Science  of,  or  over,  £20 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  Council  and  of  the  Academy. 

YII.  The  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  under 
sanction  of  the  Council,  as  also  postages  and  contingencieB,  may  be 
paid  from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasurer  as  they  become^due,  without 
order  from  Council  or  Committees. 

YIII.  The  sanction  of  the  Academy,  shall  be  requisite  fsr  the 
expenditure  of  any  sum  exceeding  £20  not  included  in  the  Estimate  for 
the  year. 

[T^M  will  iupenede  the  following  Sectiofk  4,  of  Chapter  FTZ,  page  27, 
which  it  ii  propoUd  to  repeal : — 

Provided  always  that  if  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  ezoeeding 
£20,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Council,  between  any  two  meetings  of 
the  Academy,  the  act  of  Council  shall  be  definite.] 

IX.  No  portion  of  the  Academy's  funded  or  other  property  shall 
be  transferred,  sold,  or  disposed  of,  except  upon  recommendation  of 
Council,  sanctioned  by  vote  of  the  Academy. 

0/  the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Academy, 

I.  The  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Academy  shall  be  in  the  joint  custody 
of  the  President  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being. 

II.  The  President,  and  during  his  absence,  such  Vice- President *as 
he  may  authorize  in  due  form,  and  the  Treasurer,  or  such  other  Officer 
as  the  Council  may  appoint,  shall  be  the  parties  to  attest  the  affixing  of 
the  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Academy  to  documents. 

III.  The  Corporate  Seal  of  the  Academy  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument  for  sale  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  Academy's  funded  or  other 
property,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Academy,  on  recommendation  of 
Council. 

Bead  : — 

A  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  ]6eologic^ 
Society  of  Ireland,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Academy  in  mak- 
ing an  application  to  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
orphans  of  the  late  George  Y.  Du  Noyer,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  for 
them  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List  for  Literary  Pensions ;  whereupon 
it  was  resolved : — 

"  That  the  President  and  Yice-Presidents  of  the  Academy,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  requested  to  act  as  a  Committee  to 
communicate  with  the  Royal  Geological  Society  and  other  bodies,  with 
reference  to  a  memorial  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  late  (xeorge  Y.  Du  Noyer." 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 
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St/lted  Meeting,  March  16,  1869. 

Lord  Talbot  ds  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Oooncil  was  read,  and  adopted  : — 

Eepobt. 

Since  eur  last  Eepart  was  submitted  to  the  Academy,  the  foUowing 
Paper  has  been  printed  in  our  *'  Transactions  "  : — 

On  Ziphius  Sowerbyi.     By  Mr.  W.  Andrews. 
The  three  following  are  nearly  ready  for  issue  : — 

On  the  Histology  of  the  Test  of  the  Falliobranchiata.    By  Pro- 
fessor W.  King. 
On  Bicircular  Quartics.     By  Mr.  John  Casey ;  and 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Terebenes,  Part  I.    By  Mr. 
C.  E.  C.  Tichbome. 
The  printing  of  Part  III.  of  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  "  Proceedings  " 
is  almost  completed,  and  it  will  very  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  Members. 
We  have  received  communications  in  the  past  year — 

In  Science,  from  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Professor  Hennessy,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Young,  Professor  W.  K.   Sullivan,   Professor  E.  Perceval 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  C.  Tichborne. 
In  PoHte  Literature,  from  Mr.  H.   S.   Swcetman,  Professor 

Lottner,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  and  Professor  Connellan. 
In  Antiquities,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeman,  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp, 
Eev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  Dr.  William  Frazer,  Mr.  Henry  Par- 
kinson, Eev.  James  Graves,   Mr.  E.  B.  Brash,   Mr.  G.  Y. 
Du  Noyer,  Mr.  Michael  Brogan,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

The  year  which  has  now  come  to  a  dose  has  been  a  very  laborious  one 
for  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Academy.  In  consequence  of  having 
obtained  a  large  addition  to  our  annual  grant,  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  several  departments, 
and  reorganizing  our  system  in  various  important  respects ;  and  this 
has  made  necessary  an  unusual  amount  both  of  joint  deliberation  and 
of  individual  effort. 

The  necessity  of  appointing  a  Library  and  a  Museum  Clerk  had 
been  long  felt,  and  had  been  again  and  again  urged  on  the  Government 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  increasing  the  amount  of  our  grant  A  portion 
of  the  additional  sum  voted  by  Parliament  having  been  allocated  to  this 
purpose,  the  Council  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  the  selection  of  persona 
to  ^  these  offices.  After  repeated  discussion  of  the  subject  and  much 
coirespondence,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  appointments  to  general 
competition,  without  nomination.  It  was  also  judged  expedient,  after  a 
correspondence  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  to  place  the  exa- 
mination of  Candidates  in  their  hands,  the  Council  prescribing  the  qua- 
lifications to  be  required.     The  examination  has  already  taken  place^ 
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and  we  have  received  a  communication  announcing  the  results,  which, 
howeyer,  are  as  yet  only  provisional,  inquiries  having  still  to  he  made, 
as  to  the  age,  health,  and  character  of  the  successful  Candidates.  The 
Council  have  had  under  consideration  a  hody  of  regulations  respecting 
the  duties  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Clerks.  In  consequence  of  the 
increased  labours  recently  thrown  on  the  Treasurer's  department^  it  is 
recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Accountant  should  be 
raised  to  an  equality  with  those  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerks  above 
mentioned. 

The  additional  grants  (amounting  to  £1000)  being  given  for  special 
objects,  and  being  incapable  of  diversion  from  those  objects,  their  ex- 
penditure stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  ordinary  funds 
of  the  Academy.  In  order  to  simplify  the  management  of  those  grants, 
and  to  facilitate  their  judicious  outlay,  as  well  to  improve  our  general 
financial  system,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  new  code  of  laws 
should  be  enacted  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  our  funds.  Such  a  code  has  been  drawn  up  after  very 
careful  consideration,  and  has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Academy. 

A  sum  of  £200  out  of  the  additional  grant  is  to  be  annually  devoted 
to  the  assistance  of  persons  engaged  in  conducting  scientific  inquiries 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  expenditure  on  instruments  or  materials, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  results  of  such  researches  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  Academy,  and  published  in  its  ''Transactions  "  or 
''Proceedings."  A  distribution  of  this  fund  was  made,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  past  year,  after  careful  examination  into  the  claims  of  the 
several  applicants.  We  have  had  the  first  &uits  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment in  a  valuable  paper,  read  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings ;  and  other 
papers,  produced  under  similar  circumstances,  will  soon  be  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  Academy.  The  Council  invite  gentiemen  proposing 
to  undertake  scientific  researches  during  the  coming  year,  and  desiring 
to  obtain  aid  from  this  fund,  to  send  in  their  applications  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  late  period  of  the  year  1868  at  which  the  Parliamentary  allo- 
cation for  the  Library  became  available  necessarily  delayed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Clerk,  and  also  diminished  the  time  for  the  execution 
of  work  in  the  Library  department  At  the  request  of  the  Council,  how- 
ever, the  Librarian  undertook,  and  by  procuring  temporary  assistanoe, 
has  carried  out  some  important  operations.  A  Catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Haliday  Collection  has  been  prepared,  and  upwards  of 
15,000  of  the  Haliday  pamphlets  have  also  been  catalogued.  A 
new  and  more  precise  system  of  Library  registration  has  been  introduced 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  many  deficiencies 
which  had  caused  inconvenience  have  been  supplied.  Tables  and  desks 
for  readers  have  been  provided ;  but  it  is  found  difficult,  in  the  space 
now  available,  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  Library,  or 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult 
its  collections. 
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In  the  Irish  MSS.  department,  Professor  Connellan  has  continued 
his  labours  on  the  Book  of  Conquests.  A  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  AcademT's  Irish  MSS.,  by  him  and  Mr.  O'Longan,  in  continua- 
tioa  of  that  by  O'Curry,  has  been  completed,  and  anolher  is  in  prog:ress. 
The  compilation  of  the  English  Index  to  0' Curry's  Catalogue,  and  to 
the  Academy's  Irish  MSS.,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress, 
is  completed,  and  Tolomes  of  it,  embracing  letters  A  to  D  (inclusive) 
are  already  bound  and  available  for  use.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Council, 
that  this  work,  with  its  companion  Index  to  initial  lines  of  Irish  com- 
positions, is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  investigators  in  this 
department.  All  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  have 
been  examined  in  detail,  and  such  as  were  not  in  good  order  have  been 
bound  and  repaired.  A  local  inventory  of  the  collection  is  in  progress, 
and  Tables  have  been  carefully  prepared,  indicating  the  present  and 
previous  location  of  every  MS.  which  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  Library 
different  from  that  which  it  now  occupies. 

As  regards  the  Museum,  we  have  to  report  that  the  number  of  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  procured  within  the  past  year,  has  been  below 
the  usual  average.  Amongst  Ihose  obtained  under  the  Treasure  Trove 
Begulations  is  a  handsome  gold  torque,  weighing  8  oz.  5  dwts. 

On  the  8th  of  December  last  we  were  informed  that  the  Board  of 
Works  was  empowered  to  expend  £171  in  forwarding  the  completion 
of  the  New  Museum,  and  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  that  Board  with  respect  to  the  works  to  be  carried  out. 
Three  iron  doors  have  been  completed  and  put  up,  and  locks,  keys,  and 
velvet  edgings  supplied  for  the  doors  of  the  cases  in  the  Drawing-room. 
The  old  Council-room  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  Museum  for  the  gold  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  the  Board  of  Works 
will  soon  commence  the  necessary  operations  for  rendering  it  fire-proof. 
In  the  meantime,  such  of  our  antiquities  as  had  been  stored  in  that 
room  for  some  time  past  have  been  placed,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  arrangement,  in  the  cases  in  the  Drawing-room. 

A  portion  of  the  £200  allocated  by  Parliament  for  "  objects  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  antiquities"  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  some  valuable  works  of  reference,  which  seemed  indispensable  aids 
in  studying  the  contents  of  our  Museum,  especially  that  portion  of  them 
illustrative  of  ancirait  Irish  art. 

The  Fetrie  collection  has  been  deposited  with  us  by  the  Government, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  arrangements  relating 
to  our  Museum,  it  cannot  at  present  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  munificent  donation,  presented  to  the 
Academy  within  the  last  year,  bv  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  consisting  of  a  series  of  finely  executed  busts  of  Boman  Emperors 
and  Empresses,  by  Yierpyle,  which  formerly  adorned  the  Library  of  his 
lordship's  illustrious  grandfather,  the  first  President  of  the  Academy. 

Through  the  influence  of  LordDunraven,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Right  Bev.  Dr.  Butler,  the  Academy  has  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  beautiful  chalice  and  other  interesting  antiques  lately  discovered 
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in  the  county  of  Limerick.  It  is  hoped  these  admirable  specimens  of 
ancient  Irish  art  will  ere  long  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  National 
Museum. 

In  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  noble  gift  of  the  Haliday  Library, 
the  Council,  acting  on  a  resolution  of  the  Academy^  have  had  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Haliday  executed  by  Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  as  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  exhibited  in  the  presentation  to  the 
Academy  of  that  valuable  collection. 

Appended  to  this  Report  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Academy  for  so  much  of  the  financial 
year  as  has  already  elapsed.  It  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  we 
have  funds  adequate  to  discharge  all  liabilities  already  incurred,  and  that 
there  remains  a  balance  sufficient  to  meet  expenditiure  up  to  tlie  end  of 
the  present  month. 

The  Treasurer  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  interest  of  the  Cunningham  Fund  continues  to  be 
annually  applied  to  the  increase  of  our  stock,  and  that  no  succeasfdl 
scheme  has  been  devised  for  its  appropriation  to  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  offering  prizes  for  essays,  or  bestowing  rewards  on  deserv- 
ing authors.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Council  should 
take  into  consideration  the  question  how  the  interest  of  the  fund  can 
best  be  applied  for  its  legitimate  objects,  and  we  recommend  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  our  successors. 

The  balance  of  the  fund  arising  from  sales  of  the  Museum  Catalogue, 
on  the  1st  April,  1868,  amounted  to  £39  5s.  7d.,  and  the  produce  of  those 
sales  during  the  past  year,  to  £3  79.  Sd,,  making  a  total  of  £42  13«.  3^. 
This  money  is,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Academy,  appropriated  to  the 
expenses  attendant  on  a  continuation  of  the  Catalogue.  As  no  pn^^ress 
in  this  work  requiring  aid  from  the  fund  has  been  made  for  some  time, 
the  Council  have  resolved  that  the  amount  accruing  from  the  sales  should 
be  invested  from  time  to  time  in  fiank  of  Ireland  Stock,  there  to  remain 
available  whenever  any  portion  of  it  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted.  The  sum  in  hand  has  accordingly  been 
invested. 

We  have  lost,  by  death,  the  following  Members  within  the  past 
year:— 

1.  Hon.  Judge  Berwick,  elected  8th  April,  1861. 

2.  Geo.  V.  Du  Noyer,  Esq. ;  elected  24th  August,  1857. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart. ;  elected  12th  April,  1847. 

4.  Baron  Famham,  elected  11th  November,  1844. 

5.  Samuel  L.  Hardy,  M.D. ;  elected  8th  February,  1858. 

6.  Sir  John  Ejingston  James,  Bart. ;  elected  9th  January,  1837. 

7.  F.  Thomas  Jessop,  Esq.;  elected  30th  November,  1835. 

8.  General  Sir  H.  D.  Jones ;  elected  14th  January,  1839. 

9.  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  M'Gee  ;  elected  11th  April,  1864. 

.  10.  Joseph  M.  0*Ferrall,  M.D. ;  elected  dOth  November,  1832. 

11.  Thomas  Eichardson,  M.D. ;  elected  12th  January,  1863. 

12.  James  West,  Esq.;  elected  1 1th  February,  1856. 
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In  this  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  persons  who  practically 
manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  increase  of  our  Museum.   Lord  Fam- 
bam  was  an  earnest  student  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  presented  to  us 
many  raluable  articles  from  his  private  collection.    Mr.  West,  it  will 
1)6  rememberedy  was  the  donor  of  the  electrotype  model  of  the  Shrine 
of  St  Molaise,  the  original  of  which  has  since  become  the  property  of 
the  Academy.    General  Sir  Harry  Jones  was  always  ready  to  use  the 
influence  of  his  official  position  to  secure  for  our  Museum,  such  objects 
of  interest  as  were  brought  to  light  by  the  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Works  or  the  Shannon  Commission.     But  of  all  the  Members  whom  the 
Aeademy  has  lost  during  the  year,  there  is  none  to  whom  our  grateM 
acknowledgments  are  due  in  the  same  degree  as  to  George  Victor  Du 
Noyer.    After  the  graceful  and  touching  notice  which  we  have  had  of 
him  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
here  to  describe  the  incidents  of  his  career,  or  to  dwell  on  the  features 
of  his  character.    Competent  judges  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value 
of  his  official  labours,  and  to  his  remarkable  powers  in  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  geological  scenery.    But  we  cannot  soon  forget  in  this  Academy 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  his  pencil  to  the  illustration  of  our 
national  antiquities,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  presented  to  us 
the  fruits  of  his  skill  and  his  industry.    He  has  left  a  permanent  memo- 
rial of  himself  in  the  eleven  folio  volumes  in  our  Library,  which  are 
filled  with  sketches,  from  his  hand,  of  Irish  architectural  and  monumental 
antiquities.    The  Academy  showed  its  sense  of  the  value  of  these  gifts, 
by  electing  him  a  Life  Member;  and,  since  his  death,  it  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  desire,  in  which  the  Council  cordially  unite,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  reeognition  of  his  various  services  to  the  public,  would  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  his  bereaved  family. 

The  following  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  16th  of 
March,  1868:— 

1.  James  Little,  M.B. ;  April  27,  1868. 

2.  Wm.  Mac  Cormac,  M.D. ;  February  8,  1869. 

8.  Yery  Rev.  Patrick  F.  Moran,  D.B. ;  February  8,  1869. 


The  following  President,  Council,  and  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1869-70  :— 

P&XS£D£KT. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.E.S. 

COUITGIL. 

CommitUe  of  Science, 

W.  K  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Henry  Hennessy,  F.R.S. 
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Samuel  Downing,  LL.D. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  M.D.,  F.RS. 

William  Stokes,  MD.,  F.R.S. 

A.  Searje  Hart,  F.T.C.D. 

CammttUe  of  Polite  Literaiure. 

J.  KeUfl  Ingram,  F.T.C.D. 

B.  E.  Madden*  MJ). 

Rev.  George  Longfield,  F.T.C.D. 
Samnel  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
Very  Rey.  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D. 
Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  M.A. 
Alexander  George  Richey,  LL.B. 

Committee  of  Antiquities, 

J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.8.A. 

W.  H.  Hardinge*  Esq. 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D. 

Denis  H.  Kelly,  Esq. 

W.  J.  O'Donnavan,  LL.D. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  F.R.S. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. 

Tbeasussb. — W.  H.  Hardinge,  Esq. 
Secretabt  of  Acadeut. — ^W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D. 
Sbcrbtart  of  Council. — John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D. 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence. — Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  ILD. 
Librarian. — John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Librarun,  Curator  of  Mvseuv,  and  Clerk. — Edw. 
Clibbom,  Esq. 

The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appointed  the  following 
Members  of  the  Council  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Yice-Presidbnts. 

Right  Hon  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  MID.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Honorary  Member    of  the 
Academy : — 

In  the  Department  of  Seienee. 

Victor  Carus, Leipsio. 

Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  .     .  Kew. 

M.  Daubr^e, Paris, 

Prof.  Biinsen, Heidelberg. 
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In  the  Department  of  Polite  Literature. 

Prof.  Lassen, Bonn. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  y  Arce, .    Madrid. 

In  the  Department  of  Antiquities. 

Don  Antonio  Benavides,  President  Boyal 
Academy, Madrid. 

Major-General  Sir  Thomas  A.  Larcom, 

F.B.S.,  &c., London. 


Apbil  12,  1869. 
Djuns  H.  S[ellt,  Esq.  D.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  Esq.,  J.P. ; 

Ambrose  More  OTarrell,  Esq. ; 

Bey.  John  O'Hanlon ; 

Bey.  James  O'Laverty ; 

Greorge  Sigerson,  M.D. ; 

Charles  B.  C.  Tichbome,  Esq. ; 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

A  Paper  "  On  a  Modification  of  Begnault's  Condensing  Hygro- 
meter, with  Obserrations  on  the  Psychrometer,"  by  Michael  Donoyan, 
Esq.,  was  read. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  donors. 


April  26,  1869. 

Lord  Talbot  di  Malahibr,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  the  following  papers : —  . 

No.  1.  ''On  Megalithio  Bemains  in  the  Department  of  the  Basses 
Pyrenees." 

No.  2.  "Notes  on  Prehistoric  Bemains  in  yarious  Parts  of  Spain." 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  seyeral  donors. 


Mat  10,  1869. 
Lord  Talbot  bx  Malahidx,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

«*0n  'Esparto,'  with  Botanical DesoriptionB  of  the  Plants  fh>m 
which  it  is  obtained,"  by  W.  Frazer,  M.D.  The  author  deseribed  its 
general  nses,  especially  for  preparing  ptdp  for  Paper  Mann&ctare,  and 
gaye  statistics  of  its  importation  into  the  Brituh  ports  for  some  years 
past 


1 

"  On  the  BevelopmeDt  of  the  AffectioiLs,  Taste,  and  Moral  Senti- 
ments," by  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Wills. 


Mat  24,  1S69. 

LoBD  Taxbot  dx  Malahidx,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

''  On  an  Agreement,  in  Irish,  between  the  Mac  EannaUs  and  Gkxsld, 
Ninth  Earl  of  Eildare,  executed  at  Maynooth  in  1530,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,'*  by  the  Very  Bev.  Charles  V. 
Eussell,  D.  D. 

''  On  the  Fohn  of  the  Alps,  considered  with  reference  to  the  De- 
velopment of  Glaciers,"  by  Henry  Hennessy,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


Jura  14,  1869. 

Sib  WnxiAic  B.  Wilds,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Very  Bev.  James  Kavanagh,  D.  D. ; 
James  H.  O'Brien,  Esq. ; 
John  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq. ; 
Sir  Thomas  Tobin,  D.  L. ; 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Duties  upon  Irishmen  in  the  Kildare  Bental  Book,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Mao  Bannall  Agreement,"  by  ike  Very  Bev.  0.  W. 
Bossell,  D.  D. 

*'  On  the  English  Language  spoken  in  Ireland,"  by  the  Bev.  A. 
Hume,  LL.  D. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


June  28,  1869. 

Sib  Bobebt  Eakx,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  death  of  the  Bev.  James  Henthome  Todd,  D.  D.,  ex-President 
of  the  Academy,  having  been  announced. 

It  was  unanimously  Besolved, — ''  That  the  Academy  do  now  ad- 
journ for  a  fortnight,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased." 


u 

Abjoubksd  "Mxbtisq,  July  12,  1869. 

W.  J.  O'DoKKAYAHy  LL.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Recommendation  of  the  Council,  of  June  21,  1869, 
was  ananimoufily  adopted  :— 

*'  That  the  seal  of  the  Academy  be  affixed  to  the  Deed  between  the 
Coiporation  of  Dublin,  the  CommissionerB  of  FubUc  Works,  and  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.*' 

It  was  BxsoLYZD, — ''  That  the  President,  or  aTice-President,  and  the 
Treasurer  be  empowered  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  Academy  to  a  power  of 
attoniey  executed  to  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bank 
of  Irelimd,  to  receive  and  give  receipts  for  all  interest  or  dividends 
that  are  now  due,  or  hereafter  shall  become  due  or  payable,  for  our 
share  or  interest  in  the  New  Three  Consolidated  per  Cent  Bank  and 
other  Stocks,  in  order  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  Account  of  the  Academy.'^ 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  Part  I.  of  his  Report  on  Cohnheim's  Researches  on  Suppuration," 
by  J.  M.  Purser,  M.B. 

"On  the  so-called  JEozoan  Caftadense,  a  Mineral  Pseudomorph," 
by  Professors  King  and  Rowney. 

Donations  were  presented,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  several  donors. 


I  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 


PAYMENTS. 


I 


Head«  of  Aecoimt. 


i> 


Spbcial  Appbopbiatioms. 

on  of  Scientific  Reports, 

objects,  as  contra,  ..... 

>bjects,  as  contra,    .... 

ug  "  Transactions"  and  "  Proceedings,' 

Irish  Scribe,  &c,  as  per  contra,    . 
it  of  8  per  cent  Stock,  £66  16«  lOd., 
vt  of  Consol  Stock,  £65  2$.  2d.,  .     . 
tt  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  £17  5«.  9<l, 

SBBAL  PCJBPOSBS  ApPBOPBIATIONS. 

Filamentary  Grant  for  cost  of  Books  and 

iamentary  Qrant  for  publication  of  '*  Trans- 

d  "  Proceedings,'* 

iamentary  Grant  for  objects  connected  with 
f  Antiquities, 

ivories,  - 


Printing,     . 
o  late  Charles  Haliday, 
f  Irish  Bells,      .     . 


Continoencibs. 


1. 


urance,        .... 
I  Repairs,      .... 
pd,  discounts  on  Cheques, 
^  Mr.  Clibborn,    .      .      . 
J  Boolosellers, 
plr.  Hodges,      .      .     . 


^dit  of  Tear's  Account,  1869-70, 


■ 

^ce  is  carried  forward  as  follows,  viz., 

St  of  Museum  Catalogue,     .  1  19     8 

It  of  general  purposes,    .     .     .     18  17    8 


Payments  in 
Detail. 


£     8,  d. 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

62  8  11 

60  18  0 

40  13  7 


69  10  11 

83  12  6 

48  8  8 

323  10  0 

147  6  3 

61  15  3 

24  3  6 

42  0  0 

21  0  0 


28  19  0 
26  6  10 

16  14  4 

17  7 
0  2 

47  1 

0  0 

12  17 


6 
9 
5 
0 
2 


£20  17  4 


Gross  Amount 
of  saeh  Class. 


1163  16  6 


754  6  1 


148  9  0 


2066  10  7 
20  17  4 


£2087  7  11 


h  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be 
Ifi  W.  n.  Habdinob,  Trtanartr^  R.  J.  A. 
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Append.,  p.  xlviii ;  RusseU,  Very  Rev. 
C.  W.,  D.  D.,  Append.,  pp.  xxxii, 
xlviii ;  Waller,  John  F.,  LL.  D., 
Append,  p.  xvi. 
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In  1867,  Append.,  pp.xT,  xvi;iol868, 

xxxii;  in  1869,  xlrU,  xlviil. 

—  /nuMMf  .• — 

Report  on,  Append.,  p.  zxIt;  QnnU  to. 
Append.,  p.  ti,  insufficient,  p.  xiy ;  eppli- 
cation  for  enlargement  of  Qrtnt,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  ir,  vi,  rii ;  additional  Grant  of 
£800  a  year,  Append.,  pp.  xxy,  xxtL 

Librariam  : 

Gilbert,  John  T.,  Append.,  pp.  xtI, 
xxxii,  xlviiL 

Statement  coneeming,  Append.,  p.  WU ; 
proposal  to  print  the  choice  MSS.,  <A.,  p. 
ix;  cataloguing  of  the  MSS.,  16.,  pp.  xii, 
xlv ;  augmentation  by  the  Haliday  Col- 
lection, 16.,  p.  xii,  and  oonaequent  ar- 
rangements, tfr.,  p.  xxix  ;  cataloguing 
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March  Stated,  in  1867,  Append.,  p.  xi ; 
in  1868,  Append.,  p.  xxvi;  in  1869, 
Append.,  p.  xlviii.  November  Stated, 
hi  1866,  Append.,  p.  iii ;  in  1867,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xxiii ;  in  1868,  Append.,  p. 
xxxvii.  Ordinary,  the  qnomm  of  Mem- 
bers for.  Append.,  p.  xxxiii;  an  adjourn- 
ment on  death  of  an  ex- Present, 
Append.,  p.  1 ;  special,  Appand.,  p.  xi. 

—  i/«m6«r«,  Ordmarff : 

Elected  in  1866-7,  Append.,  p.  xt  ;  in 
1867-8,  Append.,  p.  xxxi ;  in  1868-9, 
Append.,  p.  xlvi ;  lost  by  death,  in  1866- 
7,  Append.,  p.xiv;  in  1867-8,  Append., 
p.  XXX ;  in  1868-9,  Append.,  p.  xItI. 

Afem^rs,  Homoror^: 

Elected  in  1867,  Append.,  p.  xri;  in 
1869,  Append.,  p.  xiviii ;  lost  by  death, 
1866-7,  Append.,  p.  xiv;  in  1867-8, 
Append.,  p.  xxx. 

Minntea: 

Nov.  12,  1866,  to  June  24,  1867,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  iii-xviii ;  Nov.  11,  1867,  to 
June  22,  1868,  Append.,  pp.  xxiii- 
xxxiv ;  Nov.  9, 1868  to  July  12, 1869, 
Append.,  pp.  xxxvii-li. 

Statement  concerning,  by  Parliamentary 
Committee,  Append.,  p.  vii;  proposed  al- 
terations, in  Append.,  p.  xiii;  new  ar- 
rangement of,  Append.,  pp.  xviii,  xxviii, 
xxix,  xlv ;  additions  to,  Append.,  pp. 
xiii,  xxviii,  xlv ;  sale  of  Catalogue,  pp. 
xiii,  xxix,  xlvi ;  appointment  of  Clerk 
for.  Append.,  pp.  xliii,  xliv. ;  grant  to, 
Append.,  p,  xxxiii;  five  articles  lent 


from  to  Paris  Intematioosl  Exhibiti<>n, 
Append.,  p.  xi ;  articles  lent  to  Leeds 
Exhibition,  Append.,  p.  x^v. 

Insoranoe  of, Append.,  p. xxix;  deed  with 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  Append.,  p.  It 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Append^  pp. 

XV,  xxxii,  xlvii. 
I^MieoHoma  : 

Statement  eonceming,  Appsnd.,  pp.  ix, 

X,  xxviL 
Hepart: 

AnnnalfOf  1867,Append.,p.xi ;  of  1868, 

Append.,  p.  xxv;   of  1869,  Append., 

p.  xliii.    See  AcetmnU, 
Seal: 

Corporate  Seal,  Append.,  p.  xfii. 
Steretarp  : 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  Appeod.^  pp. 

xvi,  xxxii,  xiviii. 
'-~—  Seerttary  of  Commeil : 

John  Kella  Ingram,  LL  D.,  Append., 

pp.  xvi,  xxxiii,  xiviii. 
SecrelarfojfFortigm  Corrwapamdmet: 

Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.D.,  Append.,  pp. 

xvi.,  xxxii,  xiviii. 
TratuaeHoma  : 

Papers  printed  in.  Append.,  p.xltiL 
—  ZV«anfr«r  ; — 

Rev.   Joseph  Caison,  O.  D.,  Append., 

p.  xvi ;  resignation  o(^  Append.,  p.xvii ; 

order  for  new  election.  Append.,  p.  xviii ; 

W.  H.  Hardinge,  Append., pp.xviii,xxxii, 

xiviii;  security requised fkuoi, Append., 

p.  xxxvii ;  regulations  for,  Appeod.,p.x]; 

statements  of,  see  ^dcoomito. 
Vica-Pretidenta  : 

Earl  of  Dunraven,  Append.,  p.  xiviii ; 

Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  Append.,  p.  xvii ; 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  Append.,  pp.  xxxvii, 

xiviii ;    Rev.   George  Salmon,  D.  D., 

Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xxxvii,  xiviii ;  Rev. 

James  H.  Todd,  D.  D.,  Append.,  pp. 

xvU,  xxxvii ;  Sir  W.  a  WUde,  Append., 

pp.  xvii,  xxxvii,  xiviii. 
Adair  family,  arms  of,  402,  405. 
Adamnan,  his  Life  of  St  Colamba,  dted, 

165. 
Aderavoher,  in  the  Co.  of  Siigo,  167. 
Aghadoe,  origin  of  the  name,  167. 
Aghindaiaeh,  derivation  of,  170. 
Ahaness,  silidfled  wood  found  at,  822. 
Ailech-Neit,  origin  of  the  name,  424. 
Ainge,  the  Nanny  Water,  458. 
Airgidin,  the  river,  444. 
Aiigiodlning,  the  Arglm  River,  444. 
Airiaem  ic  altoir,  waiting  at  an  altar— 

a  mode  of  ordeal,  48. 
Albite,  found  in  the  Co.  of  Antrim,  824. 
Alien  fiunily,  arms  of,  179, 181. 
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AHo,  the  liver,  2, 10,  II. 
Althorpk  library  of,  Append.,  xL 
Almnina,  sulphate  of,  found  in  Co.  of  An- 
trim, 827. 
Aaa,  who,  425. 

Analeime,  found  in  Ca  of  Antrim,  824. 
Andrews,  William,  on  Ziphins  Sowerbi- 

en^  61,  Append.,  pp.  xvii,  zliiL 
Animal  Heat,  W.  H.  O'Leaijon,  66. 
Aonsbrook,  wayside  cross  at,  98. 
Anster,  John,  LL.  D.,  his  death,  Append., 

p.  xzz ;  obituary  notice  of,   Append., 

pp.  xxz,  xxxi. 
Antiquities.    See  Mumum  under  Aeademp, 
Antrim,  Co.  of,  on  the  gedogy  of,  by  John 

Kelly,  286;  geography  and  orography 

o^  286 ;  bays  on  north  coast  of,  298, 299 ; 

names  and  measurements  of  headlands  of, 

298 ;  dislocations  on  north  coast  of,  814 ; 

ages  of  igneous  rocks  of,  813 ;  granite  of, 

816 ;  trap  formations  of,  801 ;  geological 

map  o(^  Plate  xzii ;  map  of  elevation  of 

north  coast  of,  Plate  xxv. 
Antiimolite,  foond  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  824. 
Apatite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  324. 
Apophyllite,  in  Ca  of  Antrim,  824. 
Arago,  his  theory  of  ground  ice,  68. 
Aran  Isles,  ancient  villages  in,  26. 
Ardagh,  Co.  of  Limerick,  antiqaities  found 

at,  468,  lent  to  Academy,  Append.,  p.  xl v. 
Azdagh,  Co.  of  Longford,  Church  of  St. 

Mell  at,  99. 
Ardcath,  old  chmrch  of,  drawing  of,  96. 
Ardihannon,    peculiar    conformation    of 

trap,  at,  312. 
Aidillaun,  Co.  of  Oalway,  account  of,  661 ; 

ruins  on,  664. 
Ardmore,  round  tower  of,  60. 
Aid-saileach,  Ardsallagh,  91. 
Ardsallagh,  old  church,  drawings  of,  91. 
Arglin,  the  river,  derivation  of  the  name, 

444. 
Arigideen,  the  river,  444. 
Arlo,  the  hill  of,  now  Galtymore,  2 ;  called 

from  Aherlow,  8. 
Arms,  coats  of,  101  drawings  of,  presented 

by  O.  y.  Du  Noyer,  179. 
Arragonite,  found  in  the  Co.  of  Antrim, 

824. 
Aitynes  oompressa,  a  sponge,  223. 
Aryan  race,  ^persion  of,  68. 
Asroe,  or  Bass-Ruaidh,  444. 
Astnrian  district  in  Ireland,  67,  68 ;  Astu- 

rian  Flora,  67. 
Ath-Firdia,  Ardee,  448. 
Atkinson,  Richard,  a  Member,  death  of. 

Append.,  p.  xiv. 
Attyehraan  stream,  4. 
Anb^,  or  Mulla,  the  river,  8, 6. 
Aubrian,  the  river,  1 ;  unidentified,  12. 


Anghnabrough,   quarry    of^    274,    276; 

drawing  of  whin  dykes  and  pOlars  of 

dolomite  in  chalk,  at,  276. 
Augite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  824. 
Auniduff,or  Blackwater,  1,  9,  10. 
Avonmore,  the  river,  444. 
Awbeg,  the  river,  444. 
Awin-gorm,  the  river,  446. 
Awin-ure,  the  river,  44& 
Axe-head,  floating,  42. 

Badb,  meaning  of  the  word,  422*,  424  r 

examples  of  the  name,  426 ;    wife  of 

Neit,  424 ;  of  Sidh  Femhin,429 ;  Badb- 

catha,'  the  Irish  goddess  of  war,  421. 
Badbum,  Leastar  or  vessel  of,  39. 
B«ile-na-sean,  village  in  Aran  island  of* 

Inishmore,  26  ;  map  of,  Plate  i. 
BaUlle  family,  arms  of,  179,  181. 
Baker,    John    A.,    elected    a>   Memberi, 

Append.,  p.  xv. 
Balleng,  in  Ce.  of  Antrim,  286i. 
Ballinrobe,  derivation  of  the  name,  464w 
Ballycastle,  collieries  of;   242,  244,  whin 

dykes  in,  818 ;  basaltic  pillars  st,  Sllv 
Bsllycloghan  quarry,  Co.  of  Antrim,  296. 
Ballycollin,  where  the  Collin  Well  quarry, 

276. 
Ballyemin  Glen,  Co.  of  Antrim.  284. 
Ballygally  Head,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811. 
Ballyhome  and  Urbalreagh,  basaltic  pillars 

at,  811. 
Ballyhonra  mountains,  2. 
fiallymoney,  Co.  of  Antrim,  whin  dykes  in 

chalk  at,  277. 
Ballymote,  Book  of,  tract  in,  cited,  86. 
Ballysadare,  derivatioD  of  name,  446. 
Bally tober,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811. 
Balmer's  Glen,  or  BaUynalargy,  quarry  at» 

278. 
Balogh,  Professor,  of  Pesth,  604. 
Baltray,  near  Howth,  330. 
Bandon,  the  river,  2,  446. 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Academy  azrangement 

with,  Append.,  p.  K. 
Bano,  the  river,  1,  446. 
Barker,  Henry  Oliver,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxi. 
Barnewal,  Alexander,   tombstone  of,    at 

Robertstown,  99. 
Bamewall  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Baronstown,  cross  of,  near  Slane,  96. 
Barrington,    John,    elected    a    Member, 

Append.,  p.  XV. 
Barrow,  the  river,  2,  7,  446. 
Barrows,  found  in  Central  India,  64. 
Barton,  on  the  natural  history  of  Lough 

Nei^^,  822. 
Basalt,  ofthe  Go.  of  Antrim,  800 ;  columnar 

formation  of,  808 ;  in  various  localities 
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oTtlMDorthoflraUiidfSll;  ondcriyiog 

Ubnlir  bftjalt,  818 :  cnrred  at  White 

Head,  800 ;  ooioii,  SOS. 
BaaqnM,  the,  ao  Iberian  race,  1 00. 
BasMt  Pymeea,  the  megaUthic  reroaiu  at, 

47«. 
Bathe,  WQIiam,  moniiment  of^  at  Dnleek, 

87,  98 ;   Batha  and  Dowdall  families 

wayiMe  enm  of,  88. 
Bathybina,  a  formalloa  in  deep  tea  mod, 

648. 
Battle-ase,  SeandinaTian,  SO. 
Bearbha,  or  Barrow,  die  river,  446. 
Beaman  GnUeawn,  a  bell,  grant  for  por- 

chaie  of  eopperplatee  of,  Append.,  p. 


Behanagh,  the  river,  4,  6. 

Bell,  oopperplalee  of  an  andant,  grant  for 

purchase  ci,  p.  xzxiv. 
B^  Ikaiily,  arms  ci^  402,  405. 
Bellew  family,  armt  oi;  408,  406. 
Bellewe,  Sir  John,  of  Bellewitown,  97. 
BellewitowB,  drawings  of  antiqaitiee  at^ 

97. 
Benavidea,  Don  Antonfci,  elected  an  Hon. 

Member,  1869,  Append.,  p.  xlix. 
Ben  Croagban,  Go.  of  Antrim,  284 
Be-Neid,  L  e.  Neman,  wife  of  Neid,  488, 

424. 
Bengore  Head,  Ca  of  Antrim,  297 ;   geo- 
logical description  of,  804, 806;  drawing 

of;  Plate  xziv. 
Bennett,  Edward  H.,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  p.  zt. 
Beiger,  Dr.,  bisdeeeriptionofwhin  dykes, 

near  Ballycastie,  818. 
Berwick,  Jodge,  a   Member,    death   of, 

Append.,  p.  xlvi. 
Bidrcnlar  Quartics,  Jolm  Casey  on,  44, 

Append.,  p.  xliii. 
Bifurcation  of  rivers,  886. 
Bird  of  valour,  487,  488. 
Birds,  two,  places  frequently  named  from, 

169, 170. 
Blackbnme,  Rt.  Hon.  Frauds,  a  Member, 

death  of,  Append.,  p.  zzx. 
Blackey  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Black  Head,  bssaltic  pillars  at,  811. 
Black  mail,  or  Black  rent,  exacted,  487. 
Blackwater,  various  rivers  of  the  name,  2, 

9,10. 
JBlair  family,  arms  of;  179,  181. 
Bienneriiasset,  Sir  Bowland,  Bart.,  M.  P., 

elected    a  Member,    Append.,    pp.   r, 

XV. 

Bligh  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Blomius,  a  quo  Slievebloom,  8,  7. 
Bodb,  or  Badb,  the  goddess  of  war,  424  ; 
Bodb  Derg,  who^  436. 


Boeckh,  August,  an  Hen.  Msabsr,  death 

o^  Append.,  p.  XXX. 
Boino,  the  Bcr^ne,  446. 
Bole,  or  Ochre.    8m  Ochre. 
Bolton,  Wflliam  E.,a  Member,  dealbe^ 

Append.,  p.  ^^^ 
Boneydassagh,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811 ; 

whin  dyke  in  brecdated  trap  at,  812. 
Bopp,  Frans,  an  Hon.  Member,  death  of; 

416,  App.,  p.  xxz. 
Borings  near  Ballycastie,  jounal  of;  261. 
Bowerbank,  Dr.,  on  sponges,  221,  222. 
B<rroe,    James,   Governor  of  Maynoocfa 

Castle,  486. 
Boyd  family,  arms  of,  179,  182, 402, 406. 
Boyne,  the  river,  1,  446. 
Brackbawn  river,  4,  6. 
Brady  family,  arsM  o^  402,  406. 
Bngae^  the  terminatimi,  riffiityiagpmmi$, 

6. 
Brannion  family,  arms  o^  179,  182. 
Brash,  Richard  Bolt,  aooonntof  aaenter- 

rain  at  Cumghdy,  78,  Appi,  p.  zvii; 

account    of   an  Ogham    chamber  at 

Dnunloghan,  App.,    p.  zziii;    en  an 

Ogham  stone  in  Qlen  Faia,  884. 
Brea,  who,  429. 
Bngogtt  the  river,  2,  6. 
Brenan  fSsmily,  arms  of,  179,  182. 
Brewster,  Sir  David,  an  Hon.  Member, 

death  of,  App.,  p.  zzz. 
Brewsterite,  found  in  Co.  61  Antrim,  824. 
Brice  funily,  arms  of;  402,  406. 
Broadwater,  or  the  Blackwater,  10,  11. 
Brogan,  Michad,  on  audeot  sapnlehnl 

monuments  in   Co.  of  Galway,  440, 

Append.,  p.  xl. 
Bronse  antiquities  found  in  Indian  osins, 

61. 
Brooch,  mammillary,  Scandinavian,  draw- 
ing of,  21 ;   Tarn  Brooch,  purchase  of, 

App.,  xxvii ;  ancient  brooches  fooad  at 

Ardsgh,  Co.  of  Limerick,  466. 
Broenaoh,  the  river,  446. 
Brough,  lir.,  his  borings  in  Go.  Antrim, 

249. 
Brown,  Very  Rev.  Eugene,  ancient  cro- 

aier  depout6d  in  Museum  fay,  App.,  iiL 
Brown  Devonian  grit,  in  Go.  of  Ajitrim, 

289. 
Browne  family,  arms  of,  179,  182,  402, 

406. 
Bryan  fismily,  anns  o^  179, 182. 
Brynnan  family,  arms  of,  179, 182. 
Buas,  the  river  Budi,  447. 
Buchanan  fkmily,  arms  of,  179,  182. 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Duke  of,  letter 

of,  Append.,  p.  xi. 
Bucl^le,  Scandinavian,  drawing  of,  22. 
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BnU  fiunilf ,  anus  oi;  179, 182. 

BnnanadaD,  origin  of  name,  446. 

Bmdoran,  origin  of  name,  446. 

Bonaen,  Profeaaor,  electod  an  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, 1869,  App.»  p.  zlviii. 

Borach,  the  river,  447. 

Banal  places,  aftcieot,  called  Killeens  and 
Ceallnragha,  103. 

Borke,  Sir  Bernard,  on  Council  (Com.  Pol. 
lit.),  Append.,  p.  xxxii. 

Burney  family,  arms  of,  179,  182. 

Bums  family,  arms  of,  179, 182. 

Bttsli,  the  riVer,  447. 

Boshmllls,  basalUc  pillars  at,  611. 

Boats*  seYenty-fonr,in  terracotta,  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Append.,  p. 


Btttlar  family,  arms  of,  402,  405. 
Battevant,  formerly  Kilnamnllah,  8,  4. 
Byrne  funily,  arms  of,  179, 182. 
Byrne,  John  A.,  M.  B.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xy. 

Caban  fkmily,  arms  of,  179, 182. 

Cabireonree,  origin  of  name,  388. 

Ckin  Cainbrethacb,  48. 

Cain  funily,  anns  of;  180,  186. 

Cairn  at  Hyat  Nngger,  in  the  Bekhan, 

60;  antiquities  found  in  cairns  of  the 

Dekhan,  62. 
Galdte^  ibnnd  in  the  Connty  of  Antrim,  824. 
Caldwell,  or  Callwell,  family,  arms  of  179, 

182. 
Calendar,  the,  fragment  of  Irish  glosses 

oo,  71. 
Callan    Mountain,    Ogham    inscriptloi 

fuoid  at,  105. 
Callana,  the  river,  461. 
Camog,  the  river,  447. 
Ganowen,  tlw  river,  447. 
Campbell  family,  arms  of,  179,  182. 
Carboiiiferoa»  rocks  of  Ireland,  240. 
Carey,  in  the  Connty  of  Antrim,  coal 

measores  of,  249. 
Cam-in-en-flr,  at  Moy  Tura,  23. 
Camkiric,  basaltic  pUUurs  at,  811. 
Cam-meaneen«-uisge,  23. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  Bocoon  Canadeose,  607. 
Carson,  Bev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  on  Council 

(Com.  PoL  Lit),  Append.,  p.  zvi  ( Trsa- 

surer.  Append.,  p.  zvL;  resigned,  Ap- 

pendJ,  p.  xvii. 
Oartasian  Ovals,  properties  of,  44. 
Carus,  Victor,  elected  an  Hon.  Member, 

Append.,  p.  xlviiL 
Cary  famfly,  arms  of,  179, 182. 
Casey,  John,  elected  a  Member,  Append., 

p.  nv;  on  Bidrcular  Quartics,  44,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  z,  zliii. 


Cashen  Rhrer,  andent  name  of,  452. 
Castle  Dexter,  on  the  Boyne,  95. 
Catalogue.     See  Mnaeum^  Librtay,  under 

Cath  Mag  Tniredh,  MS.  of,  24. 
Catlbubodvai,    the  Gaulish   form  of  the 

Irish  Badb-catha,  421. 
Caulfeild  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Cavern,  lettersd,  at  Knockmore,  229. 
Cavern,  called  Gillie's  Hole,  carvings  in, 

895;  inscribed,  at  Longh  Nacloyduff,  327. 
Caves,  artificial,  at  Cnrraghely,  72;   in 

Spain,  with  archaological  remains,  476, 

478. 
Ceallnragh,  an  ancient  burisl  place,   108. 
Celtic  and  Latin  languages,  close  affinity 

of;  420. 
Cement  for  mending  broken  urns,  637. 
Cetacean,  a  very  rare  genus  of,  61. 
Chabasite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  824. 
Chad  family,  arms  of,  179,  182. 
Chalcedony,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  825. 
Chalice,  ancient,  found  at  Ardagh,  Co.  of 

Limerick,  468. 
Chalk  district  of  North-East  of  IreUnd, 

260 ;  chalk  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  267 ;  UUe 

of  heights  of,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  268 ; 

converted  into  granular  marbles,  276 ; 

rate  of  inclination  of  chalk  in  Co.  of 

Antrim,  288. 
Chalmers  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  his  donation  of  74 

terra  ootta  Busts,  Append.,  pp.  zzxvii, 

xlv. 
Chapter  House  at  Mellifont,  90. 
Cheevers  family,  arms  of,  402, 406. 
Chichester  family,  arms  of,  179,  188. 
Chinese  porcelain  seals  found  in  Ireland, 

172;  probable  age  of;  176;  list  of,  177  ; 

Chinese   porcelain     bottles    found    in 

Egypt,  174. 
Chlorophsite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 
Chrysolite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 
Cioh- Anand,  the  Paps  in  Kerry,  426. 
Cill-na-mullach,  or  Battevant,  4. 
Cuneles  of  stones,  at  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

478. 
Cladadi,  the  Claddy  river,  447. 
Clady,  the  river,  447. 
dan,  an  entire,  parties  to  a  covenant,  488. 
Clark  family,  arms  of,  179,  183. 
Clarke,  Edward  J.,   M.  D.,  a  Member, 

death  of.  Append.,  p.  ziv. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  Note  on  the  investigation 

of  the  Pre-Celtic  epoch  in  Inland,  100, 

Append.,  p.  zxiii. 
Clibbom,   Edward,  Clerk,    Assistant  Li- 
brarian, and  Curator  of  Museum,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  zvi,  zxxii,  zlviiL 


Climate,  phjrtical  oonditkMii  o(^  during 
diflbrant  ^^ogical  epocfaa,  884. 

Goedacb,  th«  riT«r,  18. 

Ckgluuiiia,  ia  Ann,  S6,  80;  nmaiai  ol^ 
aX  SUiMi  M ;  orbeeiuTe  oeUa,  flgnn  of. 

PUtM  U.  Ti. 

Cloghaan-m-cftrriAga,  29. 

ClooalTjr,  In  Co.  of  MeiUi,  nnnMS  of,  167. 

Clond«gad,  origin  of  tho  ntma,  171. 

CloogiU  chareh,  Trynch  mooament  in,  98. 

CloiiaiACBob,  Rot.  Jsmes  GniTes  on  the 
gold  onuunonis  mid  to  hATB  bean  found 
mt,  Appond.,  p.  zxxir. 

Cloondarm,  origin  of  nmroe,  167. 

Cloonyhttrico,  deriTntion  of  nnme,  170. 

doM,  Rot.  MaxwoII  H.,  doeted  a  Mom- 
bor,  Append.,  pp.  ztH,  xxxL 

Cloyfin,  bnaaltic  pilkn  at,  811. 

Cnocini  in  Aran,  25, 80 ;  figoraB  of,  Platai 
!▼.,  ▼. 

Coal  Meararaa,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  242. 

Coalpit  at  Ballyeastle,  243. 

Coal  wood,  or  Ugoite,  Co.  of  Antrim,  320. 

Coats  of  Arma,  on  tombatonei,  drawing! 
of,  101,  402. 

Cochrane  fkmHy,  anns  of,  179,  188. 

Codd,  Franda,  a  Member,  death  of^  Ap- 
pend., p.  zxz. 

Gohnheim,  flerr,  hie  reeoarehea  on  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  499.  S€$  Parser. 

Coimde,  the  river,  448. 

Cole  fkmily,  arms  of,  402,  406. 

Colla-d*>chrich,  meaning  of  name,  166. 

Collieries  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  243,  260. 

Collingwood  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 

Collnm,  Archibald,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xy. 

Colophonic  hydrste,  C.  R  C.  Tichbome 
on,  416;  Colophonine,  discovery  of,  416. 

Columnar  basalt,  fonnstion  o^  808;  list 
of  places  where  found,  811 ;  its  form 
at  the  Giant*s  Causeway,  809. 

ColWU  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 

Cong,  Cross  of,  not  allowed  to  be  removed 
to  Paris,  Append.,  p.  zl. 

Conndlan,  Owen,  on  the  Rivera  of  Ireland, 
448,  Append.,  p.  xl. ;  employed  by  the 
Academy,  Append.,  pp.  xU,  xxviii 

Conncmara  marble,  abounding  with  Eo- 
loon  Canadenae,  509. 

Constantino,  coins  of,  found  at  Ireland's 
Eye,  882. 

Cooper  family,  aims  of,  179,  188,  402, 
406. 

Cooper,  Lt  CoL  Edward,  BL  P.,  elected  a 
Member,  Append.,  p.  xv. 

Coraoow,  derivation  of  name,  167. 

Curcair,  the  river,  448. 

Cordalea,  origin  of  the  name,  172. 


Cordierite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  825. 
Cormac*s  Glossary,  dtod,  428. 
Corporation  of  Dublm,  Deed  o^  with  the 

Academy,  Append.,  p.  IL 
Coudn,  Victor,  an  Hon.  Member,  deatb 

of.  Append.,  p.  xiv. 
Cow  River,  Abhalnn-da-Ioi]ged^  448. 
Cragballywee,  village  in  middle  Island  of 

Aran,  29. 
Craig  family,  arms  of,  179,  188. 
Craigahulliar,  basaltic  pUlara  at,  811. 
Craiganee,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811. 
Cnumchur  Seanchai,  a  mode  of  ordeal, 

89. 
Cranog  in  Lough  Naneevin,  description  of, 

31 ;   oonstmotion  of  huts  in,  81 ;   re- 
stored Ideal  sketch  of,  81. 
Crich-na-Morrigan,  in  Co.  of  WidOow,  440. 
Croaghmore,  basaltic  pillara  at,  811. 
Crofton,  Heniy  M.  R.,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  pp.  xviii,  xzxL 
Cronach  River,  448. 
Cros-figell,  moaning  ot,  85. 
Croas,  rude  inscribed  forms  of,  280. 
Crosses,  drawings  of;  from  Meath,  96,  97» 

98 ;  inscribed  on  walla  of  a  cave,  829L 
Crow,  or  Badb^  superstitions  coDoening,. 

422,  428. 
Crosier,  undent,  depodted  in  Museum  of 

Academy,  Append.,  p.  ill. 
Cruioetown,  Co.  of  Meath,  moaumeni  in 

churchyard,  99. 
Cruise,  Frauds  R.,   elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  p.  xv. 
Cruise,  Welter,  tomb  of,  at  Cmlcetown, 

99. 
Cuach  Cormaic,  Cormac*s  cup,  40,  43. 
CuchulUin,  the  hero,  429 ;  his  ftats,  432-5 ; 

his  death,  485,  486. 
Cueva  de  la  Pastors,  an  andent  subter- 
raneous gallery,  476. 
Cueva  de  los  Murdelagoe,  in  the  provinco 

of  Granada,  478. 
Cueva  de  Mengal,    an  andent  Spanich 

monument,  477. 
Culimacari,  the  rock,  earrings  on,  232. 
Cumerfbrd  fsmily,  srms  of,  402,  406. 
Cumuskey  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
Cunningham    fimd,    report   and    recom- 
mendation   oonceming,     Append.,    p. 

xlvi. 
Cuppage  family,  arms  of,  402,406. 
Curigh  mac  Dari,  alleged  monument  o^ 

888 ;  Curd  mac  Daire,  887. 
Curraghdy,  souterrain  at,  72. 

Da  and  Dha,  **  two,"  pronundation  of, 

165. 
Dabruna,  or  Dubrona,  the  river,  444. 
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Da-cich*iui»MoiTigna,  in  Rem',  440. 
D*  Alton,  John,  death  of,  Append.,  p.  ▼;  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  labonxB,  46,  of  his 

pubBcadons,  47. 
Danesi  weapons  of,  found  at  Islandbridge, 

18. 
Daotl,  the  name  of  various  riTon,  448. 
D'Arbois  de  JubainyiUe,  IL,  Irish  Ma 

found  by,  70. 
Darcj  family,  monuments  of^  95. 
Darlinstown,  Co.  of  Meath,  old  castle  of, 

98. 
Dftubr^  M.,  elected  an  Hon.  Member, 

Append.,  p.  xlviiL 
Davis  family,  arms  of,  402,  406. 
DaTis,  Charles,  M.  D.,  a  Member,  death 

of.  Append.,  p.  ziv. 
Dmwson  family,  arms  of,  180,  188. 
Dee^  the  river,  448. 
Deeds  or  oorenants,  in  Irish,  very  scarce, 

482. 
Deel,  the  river,  448. 
Dego  maqi  mucoi,  Ogham  inscription  of, 

112. 
De  Qua,  **  the  condition  of,"  848. 
Dekhan,  the  cairns  and  antiquities  of,  62. 
Delamar  family,  arms  of,  402,  407. 
Ddphinorbyncus  Dalei,  61. 
Derg,  the  river,  448. 
Dermid,  a  poem  by  John  D' Alton,  47. 
De  Rossi,  CavaUere  G.  B.,  elected  an  Hon. 

Member,  Append.,  p.  xvi. 
Desmaddon  iEgagropbila,  a  sponge,  227. 
Didron,   M.,   elected  an    Hon.   Member, 

Append.,  p.  xvL 
Dilar,  in  Spain,  antiquarian  remains  at, 

478. 
Dilkm  family,  arms  of,  402,  407. 
Dinnsenduw,   the  legends   of  only   four 

rivers  in,  443. 
Disco  Teododano,  a  silver  lanx  found  at 

Merida,  474. 
Dislocations,  geological,  in  Co.  of  Antrim, 

314. 
Dodder,  formerly  Dothair,  the  river,  448 ; 

its  source,  835 ;  ground  ice  in  bed  of, 

52. 
Doddington  ikmily,  arms  of,  402,  407. 
Dog,  metal  figure  of  a,  found  at  Island- 
bridge,  17. 
Dolmens,  in  Spain,  479. 
Dolomite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  825. 
Donagh,  parish  of,  old  name  of,  168. 
DonaUitis^    Christian,    the     Lithuanian 

poet,  118. 
Donald  family,  arms  of,  180,  183. 
Donations.    See  Library,  Museum^  under 

Dooel  fSamily,  arms  of,  180,  188. 


Donn  Coailnge,  the,  481. 

Donore,  old  church  of,  98. 

Donovan,  Michael,  on  a  modification  of 
Regnault's  Condensing  Hygrometer, 
459 ;  Append.,  p.  xlix. 

Doon  Point,  basaltic  columns  at,  814. 

Doranite,  fonnd  in  County  of  Antrim, 
825. 

Dowdall,  Janet,  monument  of,  at  Duleek, 
97,  98. 

Downing,  Samuel,  LUD.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Science),  Append.,  pp.  xvii, 
xxxii,  xlviii. 

Dowtb,  old  church  of,  96. 

Drawings,  presented  by  G.  V.  Dn  Noyer, 
89,  402. 

Dromanna  Bregh,  429. 

Drowes,  the  river,  7. 

Drumahaire,  derivation  of  name,  171. 

Drumahitt,  near  Ballycastle,  250;  map 
of,  Plate  xxiii. 

Drumederglass,  in  Co.  of  Cavan,  167. 

Drumloghan,  in  Co.  of  Waterford,  Ogham 
chsmber  at,  108 ;  plan  of,  Plate  xiv ; 
drawings  of,  Plates  xv,  xvi,  xvii, 
xviii,  xix. 

Drus,  or  Drobhsis,  the  river,  449. 

Dubb,  followed  by  da,  in  the  formation  of 
personal  names,  166. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  on  Council  (Com. 
Pol.  Liu),  Append.,  p.  xxxii. 

Dnboordieu,  Statistical  Survey  of  Antrim 
cited,  320,  321;  his  description  of 
pitchstone  porphyry,  294. 

Duff,  or  Dubb,  the  river,  449. 

Duleek,  ecclesiastical  remains  st,  96,  97 ; 
crosses  at  or  near,  96, 98. 

Dunboe,  hill  of,  at  Uowtb,  831. 

Dancnie,  salt  mines  at,  262. 

Dun-d&-en,  now  Duneane,  169. 

Dnndareirke,  derivation  of  name,  169. 

Dunlop  fkroily,  arms  of,  180,  183. 

Dunmoe,  castle  of,  on  the  Boyne,  95. 

Dunmore,  castle  of,  95. 

Dunne,  Major-Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Plunkett,  M.  P.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  v,  xv. 

Du  Noyer,  George  V.,  100  original  draw- 
ings presented  by,  Append.,  p.  xii; 
catalogue  of  101  drawings  presented  by, 
89,  Append.,  p.  xxiii;  catalogue  of 
101  drawings  of  coats  of  arms  pre- 
sented by,  402 ;  acknowledgment  of  his 
valuable  presentations,  Append.,  pp. 
xxviii,  zlvii ;  his  death,  402,  Append., 
pp.  xlvi,  xlvii ;  biographical  or  necro- 
logical  notice  of,  418,  Append.,  pp. 
xxxviii,  xlvii;  resolution  regarding  a 
memorial  to,  Append.,  p.  xlii. 
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Dunraveni  the  Earl  of,  on  Council  (Com.  ^ 
AntiqqOf  AppeBd.,  pp.  zxxii,  xlviii ;  a 
Vioo-Praiident,  Append.,  xlviii;  onm 
ancient  cap  and  broocbee  found  at 
Ardagb,  in  the  Co.  of  Limerick,  458, 
Append.,  p.  xl. 

Donamore,  Mr.,  his  borings  in  Co.  of  An- 
trim, 264. 

DuBT^^an,  eup  of,  paper  on,  by  J.  H. 
SmiUi,  Append.,  p.  xtU. 

Dur,  the  river,  449. 

Dnties  npon  Irish  natiTes,  490. 

Ealla,  the  river,  11. 

Eaakey,  lascaigh,  the  river,  449. 

Eas-ruaidb,  Asroe,  444. 

Economy,  Committee  of^  Report  of^ 
Append.,  p.  xxiv. 

Edgewortb,  David  B.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append*,  p.  xv. 

Eithne,  now  Inny,  the  river,  451. 

Ellis,  Creoige,  M.  B.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  vi,  xv. 

Eoir,  the  Nore,  454. 

Eozoon  Canadenae,  Professors  King  and 
Bowney  on,  506;  a  mineral  pseudo- 
morph,  506-651,  Append.,  p.  IL 

Eozoonal  ophite,  519. 

Epidotite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

Ere  mao  Cairpre,  slays  Cudiallin,  487. 

Erne,  Lough,  origin  of  name,  450. 

(he  river,    444 ;  formerly  SamiUr, 

449. 

Esmonde,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Member,  death  of. 
Append.,  p.  xlvi. 

Espsrto,  the  uses  of.  Append.,  p.  xUx. 

Evered  fkmily,  arms  of,  402,  407.. 

Fahan,  in  Co.  of  Kerry,  antiquarian  re- 
mains at,  898. 

Fair  Head,  geological  description  of,  804, 
806 ;  debris  of,  805 ;  and  Murlough 
Bay,  geological  section  of,  Plate  xxvi. 

Fais,  a  qua  Glen  Pais,  890. 

Fanchin,  or  Puncheon,  the  river,  2,  5. 

Fannin  family,  arms  of,  180,  188. 

Farney  Bridge,  river,  450. 

Famham,  Lord,  a  Member,  death  of. 
Append.,  pp.  xlvi,  xlvii. 

Faroelite,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,'d26. 

Farrell  family,  arms  of,  403, 407. 

Farrell,  Thomas  A.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xxxL 

Fathan,  the  river,  origin  of  name,  460. 

Faughan,  the  river,  450. 

Fea,  (he  name,  meaning  of,  424. 

Feale,  the  river,  450. 

Fear-da-chrieh,  mesning  of  name,  166. 

Fear-da-ghial,  meaning  of  name,  166. 

Pear-da-liach,  meaning  of  name,  166. 

Felspar,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

Penix,  the  river,  454. 


Fenn6ga,  scald  crows,  424. 

Fenn^-liath  na  gragamaith,  the  royatfin 

crow,  422. 
Fennor,  castle  of,  94 ;  old  chorch  o^  96. 
Fergus,  the  river,  450. 
Ferguson,    Samuel,    LL.D.,    on   Comncii 

(Com.   Pol.   Lit),   Append.,  pp.    xvi, 

xxxii,  xlviii ;  paper  on  the  mdimenta 

of  tbe  Common  Law  discernible  in  the 

Senchns  Mor,  Append.,  p.  x. 
Fermoy,  (he  Book  of.  Dr.  Todd  <mi,  Ap- 

pend.,  pp.  xxlii,  xxvii. 
Feudal    acknowledgments  by  the   Iriah, 

487. 
Fielding  fiamily,  arms  of,  408,  407. 
Find,  Skandinavian,  at  lalandbridge,  18. 
Finglas,  the  river,  460. 
Finn,  the  river,  450. 
Fiodin,  a  rivulet,  448 ;  the  river,  446. 
Firbolgs,  or  BelgsB,  battle  o^  22. 
Fir  Flatha,  truths  of  sovereignty,  86. 
Pirt,  a  likely  depoaitoiy  of  Ogham  inaerip- 

tions,  120. 
Fisher  family,  arms  of;  180, 183. 
Fitzgerald  family,  arms  of,  408,  407. 
Flannan,  St,  chapel  of;  at  Killaloe^  99. 
Fleming  family,  arms  of,  408,  407. 
Flesk,  the  river,  450. 
Fohn,  the,  origin  of,  496 ;  its  cnnnewkm 

wiUi  the  Qlader  theories,  496. 
Pont,  old,  at  Killaloe,  100. 
Forrest,  J.  K.,  elected  a  Member,  Append., 

P  XV. 

Foeleac,  a  cell  of  flagstones,  25-60 ;  flgnraa 
of,  Plate  iii 

Posdl  wood,  account  of,  828. 

Fossils  found  in  Ballycastk  limeatoxie, 
241 ;  found  at  Portnish  and  Skerry 
Islands,  319 ;  the  Eozoon  Canadenae  an 
alleged  fossil,  507. 

Pox  family,  arms  of;  408,  407. 

Prankish  antiquities,  exhibited  by  the 
President,  Append.,  p.  xxiv. 

Prazer,  WiUiam,  elected  a  Member,  Ap- 
pend., p.  XV ;  on  Chinese  seals  fonnd  in 
Ireland,  172,  Append.,  p  xxv ;  on  the 
discovery  of  earthen  urns  at  Palmezs- 
town,  886,  Append.,  p  xxxiv;  paper 
on  Esparto,  Append.,  p  xlix. 

Fregabail,  the  Bavel  Water,  464. 

French,  Eight  Hon.  Col.  Fitz  Stephen, 
M.  P.,  elected  a  Member,  Append.,  pp 
xxiv,  xxxi. 

Ptvude,  his  description  of  the  Pale,  486. 

Pubna,  the  river,  450. 

Pulacht-na-morrigna,  **  the  Mortlgan's 
Hearth,'*  489. 

Poncheon,  the  river,  4,  5. 

Gaedhil,  the  supposed  Introduoera  of  tbe 
Ogham,  118. 
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Gaffoey,  Rev.  James,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  p.  xv. 
Gages,  Alpbonse,  biographical   notice  of 

the  late  O.  V.  Dn  Noyer,  413,  Append., 

p.  zxxviiL 
Gaidoz,  Henri,  note  on  the  Irish  glosses 

lately  discovered  at  Nancy,  70,  Append., 

p.  zviii. 
Oall-gan-eagla,  motto  on  a  shield,  99. 
Gallway,  Thomas,  elected  a  Member,  Ap- 
pend., p.  XV. 
Gait  family,  arms  of,  403,  407. 
Galtymore,  the  mountain,  2 ;  called  Arlo 

Hill  by  Spenser,  31. 
Galway,  Co.  of,  sepalchral  remains  in,  440. 
Gardiner  fiimily,  arms  of,  180,  184. 
Garron  Point,  Co.  of  Antrim,  282 ;  forma- 
tion of,  296. 
Gaalish  inscription,  421. 
Gavin  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 
Gayangos  y  Arce,  Don  Pascual,  elected  an 

Hon.  Member,  Append.,  p.  xlix. 
Geltach,  or  lunacy,  caused  by  the  Badb, 

430. 
Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  acdon  of^  84 ; 

drawing  of,  Plate  xiiL 
Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  letter  of, 

r^arding  the  late  G.  V.  Dn  Noyer, 

Append.,  p.  xlii. 
Geraidines,  their  exactions  from  the  Irish 

outside  the  Pale,  495. 
Getty  fiimily,  arms  of,  180,  184. 
Getty,  Edmund,  on  Chinese  seals,  173. 
Giant's  Causeway,  description  and  forma- 
tion of,  309 ;  the  columns  of,  309  ;  names 

of  portions  of,  810;  Giaiit*s  Loom,  810. 
Gilbert,  John  T.,  on  Council  (Com.  An- 

tiqq.),  Append.,  pp.  xvi,  xxxii,  xlviii ; 

Librarian,  t^.,  pp.  xvi,  xxxii,  xlviii. 
Gillie's  Hole,  the  cavern,  395. 
Given  family,  arms  of,  180, 184. 
Glacier  theories  ip   connexion    with   the 

Fohn  of  the  Alps,  496. 
Glaisi  Bearamain,  or  the  Inny,  451. 
Glasgow  family,  arms  of,  180, 184. 
Glenaish,  or  Glen  Pais,  884. 
Glenarm,  chalk  formations  at,  281. 
Glenavy,   fossil  wood  at,   323;   basaltic 

pillars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  311. 
Glencullen,  stream  of,  385. 
Glendalongh,  origin  of  name,  168. 
Glendavagb,  origin  of  name,  1 68. 
Glendoo,  in  the  Dublin  mountains,  335. 
Glen  Fais,  in  Kerry,   Ogham  inscription 

at,  117,  384. 
Glen-na*ngealt,  in  Kerry,  origin  of  name, 

430. 
Glen  Scothian,  392. 
Glenstaghey,  basaltic  pillars  at,  311. 
B.  I.  A.  FBOC— YOL.  X. 


Gleoir,  the  river,  451. 

Gleorach,  meaning  of,  451. 

Gmelinite  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 

Goddess  of  War  of  the  Irish,  421. 

Gormanstown,  old  church  of,  95.  . 

Government,  increased  grant  of,  to  Aca- 
demy, p.  xxvi ;  purchase  of  the  Petrie 
Museum  by,  p.  xxvii. 

Graham  family,  arms  of,  403,  407. 

Graig  family,  aims  of;  180,  184. 

Granite  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  316. 

Grant,  Parliamentary.  See  J^maneet  un- 
der Academy, 

Graves,  ancient,  at  Ireland's  Eye,  832. 

Graves,  Right  Rev.  Charles,  observations 
on  an  Ogham  paper,  119;  on  a  pre- 
viously undescribed  class  of  monuments, 
Append.,  p.  xi. 

Graves,  Rev.  James,  on  gold  ornaments 
alleged  to  have  been  found  at  Clonmac- 
nois,  Append.,  xxxlv. 

Gray  family,  arms  of,  "403,  407. 

Gray,  J.  E.,  on  British  sponges,  222. 

Green,  James  Sullivan,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xxxL 

Gruen-earth,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 

Greensand,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  266. 

Greenstone,  nature  of,  in  Co.  of  Antrim, 
803 ;  of  Fair  Head,  804 ;  protrusions 
of,  at  Skerries,  320. 

Grenu,  who,  429. 

Grey-maa's  path,  at  Fair  Head,  305. 

Gudomain,  meaning  of,  424. 

Gweedore,  Gaeth-dobhair,  447. 

Gypsum,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 

Haddan  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 

Halichondria,  a  sponge,  226. 

Haliday,  Charles,  a  Member,  death  of. 
Append.,  p.  xiv. ;  grant  for  a  Portrait  of. 
Append.,  pp.  xxxiv,  xlvi ;  his  collection 
of  Irish  Pamphlets,  presented  by  his 
widow,  Append.,  pp.  v,  xii,  and  their 
disposal.  Append.,  p.  xxix,  catalogue 
of.  Append.,  p.  xliv. 

Haliday,  Mrs.,  her  presentation  of  the 
Haliday  Collection,  Append.,  p.  v ;  vote 
of  thanks  returned,  t^. 

Halisarca,  a  sponge,  226. 

Haller,  de  fabrica  et  usu  lingusB,  85. 

Hamilton  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 

Hanlon,  Charles,  a  Member,  death  of, 
Append.,  p.  xxx. 

Hanoagan,  Anthony,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii,  zxxJ. 

Hannah,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  a  Member,  death 
of.  Append.,  p.  xxx. 

Hardiman,  James,  Irish  deeds  described 
by,  482. 

m 
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Hardioge,  W.  H.,  on  Council  (Com. 
Antiqq.),  Append.,  xvi,  xxxii,  xlviii; 
elected  Treasurer,  t^.,  xviii,  xxxii, 
xlviii;  general  abstnct  of  acconnt, 
Append.,  at  end ;  on  the  oatbreak  of 
the  dvil  war  in  Ireland  in  1641-52, 
Append.,  p.  xi ;  on  an  unpublished  essay 
by  Sir  W.  Petty,  Append.,  p.  xi. 

Hardy,  Samuel  L.,  M.  D.,  a  Member, 
death  of^  Append.,  p.  xlvi. 

Harmatome,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 

Harringtonite,  found  in  Co.  Antrim,  325. 

Hart,  Andrew  Searle,  LL.  D.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Sdence),  Append.,  p.  xlviii. 

Harte  fkmily,  arms  of,  403,  408. 

Harvey,  William  H.,  BL  £>.,  a  Member, 
death,  and  obituary  notice  of,  Append., 
p.  xiv. 

Hay  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 

Hayden,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  on  the  physio- 
logy of  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  88. 

Headlands  of  the  Co.  of  Antrim,  names 
and  heights  of,  298. 

Heat,  animal,  W.  H.  0*Leary  on,  65. 

Heavenly  bodies,  the,  rotatory  motion  of, 
189. 

Hematite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  825. 

Hennessy,  Henry,  F.  B.  S.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Science),  Append.,  pp.  xvi,  xxxii, 
xlvii;  on  the  formation  of  ground  ice 
in  the  bed  of  the  Dodder,  52,  Append., 
p.  xvli;  on  the  origin  of  the  South 
European  plants  found  growing  in 
Ireland,  66,  Append.,  p.  xviii ;  on 
the  physical  condition  of  climate  dur- 
ing differents  geological  epochs,  884, 
Append.,  p.  xxxiv;  note  on  two 
streams  flowing  from  a  common  source 
in  opposite  directions,  835 ;  on  the 
Fobn  of  the  Alps,  496,  Append.,  p.  1 ; 
on  the  distribution  of  temperature, 
Append.,  p.  v. 

Hennessy,  William  M.,  on  the  forms  of 
Ordeal  in  Ireland,  84,  Append.,  p.  vi ; 
on  the  Goddess  of  War  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  421,  Append.,  p.  xxxviii. 

Heulandite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  325. 

Heyland  family,  arms  of,  408,  408. 

Hill,  John,  0.  B.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append,  pp.  vi,  xv. 

Hincks,  Bev.  Edward,  D.D.,  the  Presi- 
dent's observations  on  the  death  of. 
Append.,  p.  ill;  obituary  notice  o^ 
Append.,  p.  xv. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  Richard,  Ogham  and 
Antiquarian  researches  of,  105,  393. 

Holliday  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 

Holmes  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

Hondaas  de  las  Hadas,  Spring  of  the 
Fairies,  472. 


Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  M.  D.,  elected  sa 

Hon.  Member,  Append.,  p.  xlviiL 
Hore  family,  arms  of,  403,  408. 
Hounds,  two,  places  called  from,  170. 
Houston  family,  arms  of^  180,  1S5,  403, 

408. 
Howth,  excavations  at,  330. 
Humboldt,  his  account  of  ro^  earrings 

on  the  Orinoco,  232,  233. 
Home,  Rev.  A.,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Eo^iib 

Language  spoken  in  Ireland,  Append, 

p.  I. 
Hunt,  Dr.  Sterry,  531,  585. 
Hutton,  Thomas  M.,  elected  a  Mesber, 

Append.,  p.  xv. 
Huxley,  Professor,  his  theory  of  the,  pos- 

tion  of  the  limbs,  144. 
Hyat  Nugger,  in  the  Dekhan,  caini  at, 

60. 
Hyderabad,  cairns  near,  60. 
Hydrophane,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  ZU. 
Hygrometer,  Daniell*s,  459,  470. 
Hymeniaddon,  a  genua  of  qponge,  225. 
Hymeraphia  vertldllata,  a  sponge,  225. 

lam   Luchta,  Luchta*s  iron,  a  mode  J 
ordeal,  42. 

lascaigh,  Easkey,  the  river,  449. 

Iberian  race,  the  ramifications  of,  100. 

Ice,  ground,  formed  in  the  Dodder,  52. 

Igneous  rocks,  ages  o^  316. 

Ig^,  son  of  Dag,  alleged  Ogham  inscrip- 
tion of,  109. 

Imaginarity,  the  term,  846. 

Imaginary  roots  of  numerical  eqnatifins 
T.  R.  Young  on,  843. 

fndex  to  O' Curry's  Catalogues  of  lirA 
MSS.,  Append.,  pp.  xii,  xlii. 

India,  cairns  in,  60. 

Inflammation  and  suppuration,  H«rr 
Cohnheim  on,  499. 

Inflorescences,  some  relations  of.  Dr. 
Sigerson  on,  75. 

Ingram,  John  Kells,  LL.  D.,  on  Couool 
(Com.  PoL  Lit),  Append.,  pp.  xri, 
xxxii,  xlviii;  Secretary  of  CooDcil, 
Append.,  pp.  xvi,  xxxii,  xlvilL 

Inis  Faithlenn,  now  Ireland's  Eye,  334. 

Inishmore,  map  of  BaHe-na-aean  Id,  VkU 

■ 

1. 
Inis-faither,  or  Ardillaun,  Co.  of  Galwsf , 

551. 
Inny,  Eithne,  the  river,  451. 
Inscribed  stone  in  TuHagh    chnrchyaid, 

340. 
Interment,  Christian,  relative  positioaof 

clerical  and  lay  in,  338. 
Ireland,  rivers  o(  Spenser's  list,  1 ;  origio 

of  names,  101 ;  note  on  the  pre-C«ltic 

epoch  of,  100 ;  South  European  plsnti 


\ 
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foond  growing  in,  66 ;  its  ancient  inter- 

coarse   with  Spain,  69;   langoage  of, 

MS.  glosees  found  at  Nancy,  70. 
Ireland's  Eye,  ancient  names  of,  884; 

finds  at,  382. 
Irish  Forfeitures  of  1688,  MS.  regarding, 

presented,  Append.,  p.  zii ;  Irish  glosses 

at  Nancy,  70,  71. 
Iron,  weapons  of,  found  in  Indian  cairns, 

61. 
Irvine  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 
Irwin  family,  arms  of,  180,  186. 
Island-bridge,  find  of  Scandinavian  anti- 

qaities  at,  15. 
lalandmore   Upper,   basaltic    pillars    at, 

311. 
Isodictya,  a  genos  of  sponge,  227. 
Ivora  Bridge,  near  Howth,  880. 

Jailhiy  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 
James,  Sir  John  K.,   Bart,  a  Member, 

death  of.  Append.,  p.  zlvL 
Jasper,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  326. 
Jellett,  Bev.  John  H.,  on  Council  (Com. 

Sdenoe),  Append.,  p.  xvi,  (Com.  Pol. 

Lit.),   t'ft.,    xlviii ;    a  Vice-President, 

Append.,  p.  iLvii. 
Jephson,  B.  H.,  elected  a  Member,  Append., 

pp.  zvii,  zxzi. 
Jeasop,  F.  Thomas,  a  Member,  death  of, 

Append.,  p.  xlvL 
Johnston  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 
Johnston,  George,  his  history  of  British 

sponges,  222. 
Jones,  General  Sir  H.   B.,  a  Member, 

death    of,    Append.,    pp.    xiv,  xlvi, 

zlvtt. 
Joyce,  P.  W.,  paper  on  Spenser's  rivers, 

I,  Append.,  p.  tii ;  on  the  occurrence  of 

the  number  tuw  in  Irish  proper  names, 

164,  Append.,  p.  xziv. 
Jakes,  Joseph  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  on  Council 

(Com.  Science),  Append.,  p.  xv. 

Kain  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

Kane,    Sir    Robert,   M.  D.,   on   Council 

(Com.  Science),    Append.,  pp.  xxxii, 

xlviii;  a  Vice-President,  Append.,  pp. 

zxxvii,  xlviii. 
Kavanagh,    Very    Rev.    James,    D.  D., 

elected  a  Member,  Append.,  L 
Keane,  Marcus,  elected  a  Member,  Append., 

pp.  vi,  XV. 
Kein  family,  arms  of,  180, 185. 
Kelly,  Denis  H.,  on  Council  (Com.  An- 

tiqq.)  Append.,  pp.  xvi,  xxxii,  xlviii ; 

on  two  MSS.    of  Duald  Mac  Firbis, 

Append.,  p.  x. 
Kelly,  John,  on  the  geology  of  the  County 


of  Antrim,  285,  Append.,  pp.  xzxtii, 
xxxlv. 

Kenane,  St,  of  Duleek,  97. 

Kenbane  Head,  County  of  Antrim,  287; 
trap  and  chalk  at,  288. 

Kenmare,  called  Malre  by  Spenser,  8. 

Kenramer,  basaltic  columns  at,  814. 

Ken  wan,  name  on  inscription  at  Slane,  98. 

Ktlbeheny,  4. 

Kilbride,  Rev.  W.,  of  Aran,  25. 

Kilcolman  Castle,  Spenser's  residence,  1. 

Kildare,  Earis  of,  their  power,  489 ;  ren- 
tal o^  490;  Gerald,  9th  Earl  of,  a  grant 
from,  480;  founder  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  481. 

Kildare,  Marquis  of,  presentation  by,  to 
the  Library,  Append.,  p.  xil 

Kildaree,  derivation  of  name,  171. 

Killaloe,  St  Flannan's  chapel  of,  99 ;  old 
font  of,  100. 

Killederdaowen,  meaning  of  name,  166. 

Killeen,  an  andent  burial  place,  103. 

Kilnemullah,  now  Buttevant,  3,  4. 

Kilroy  family,  arms  of,  403,  408. 

Kilty  morris,  pits  of  lignite  at,  821. 

Kinahan,  Edward  H.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xv. 

Kinahan,  George  H.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xziv,  xxzi ;  on  some 
ancient  villages  in  the  Aran  Isles,  26, 
Append.,  p.  iv;  on  a  cranoge  in  Lough 
Naneevin,  31,  Append.,  p.  iv;  on  the 
ruins  on  Ardillaun,  Co.  of  Gal  way,  551. 

Kincaid  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

King,  Professor  W.,  on  the  hbtology  of 
the  test  of  the  class  Palliobranchiata,  64, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xliii;  on  Eozoon 
Canadense,  506,  Append.,  p.  li. 

Elnockcommon,  old  church  of,  96. 

Knocklayd,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  285. 

Knockmore,  carvings  in  cave  on,  229, 
Gillie's  Hole,  cavern  at,  895 ;  inscrip- 
tions on,  Plate  xzL 

Knocksoghey,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811. 

Knox  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

Labrann,  the  river,  452. 

Lackagh,  the  river,  451. 

Lady's  Chair,  at  Giant's  Causeway,  810. 

Lagan,  the  river,  451 ;  a  name  of  various 
districts,  451. 

Langford  Lodge,  specimen  of  fossil  wood 
at,  823. 

Lanx,  silver^  found  at  Merida,  474. 

Laoi,  now  the  river  Lee,  452. 

Larcom,  Sir  Thomas  A.,  letters  of,  on  the 
Academy  Grant,  Append.,  pp.  vi, 
xzv;  elected  an  Hon.  Member,  Ap- 
pend., p.  zliz. 
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Lftirybane  Head,  Co.  of  Antrim,  287. 

Lftflaen,  Profeaaor,  elected  an  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  zlix. 

Latin,  close  affinity  of,  to  the  CdUc,  420. 

Lanmonite,  foand  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  326. 

Laone,  or  Leamhain,  the  river,  451. 

Lea,  or  Laoi,  the  rirer,  452. 

Lea  family,  arms  of,  403,  408. 

Leaba  Diarmada  agos  Ghrainn6,  104, 441. 

Leabhar  Gabhala,  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Professor  Connellan,  Append.,  p.  xii. 

Leamhain,  now  the  Laone,  451. 

Leanan,  the  river,  452. 

Learmoath  family,  arms  of^  180,  185. 

Lecky  family,  arms  o^  180,  185. 

Lee,  or  Laoi,  the  river,  2,  425. 

Leeds  Exhibition,  antiquities  lent  to,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xxiv. 

h^X  family,*  arms  of,  180, 185. 

L^ge,  Rev.  James,  account  of  Chinese 
seals,  175. 

Lenihan,  Maurice,  elected  a  Member,  Ap- 
pend., p.  zliz. 

Letha,  or  Brittany,  42. 

Lenconia,  a  sponge,  223. 

Leucosolenia,  a  sponge,  228. 

Levyne,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

lias,  occurrence  of,  in  Ca  of  Antrim,  264. 

Liath  Macha,  CuchuUin's  horse,  436. 

Librarian,  Library.    See  under  Academy, 

Liffer,  the  river,  2 ;  now  the  Foyle,  6. 

Liffey,  the  river,  1, 452. 

Liflbrd  or  Liffer,  Leithbhearr,  8. 

Lignite,  or  wood  coal,  320 ;  found  in  Co. 
of  Antrim,  826;  its  relation  to  silicified 
wood,  822 ;  places  where  found,  822, 
828. 

Ligurians,  the,  distribution  of,  102. 

Limbs,  theories  of  the  position  of,  144 ; 
bony  correspondences  of,  146. 

Limestone,  white,  in  N.  B.  of  Ireland, 
267. 

Lincol  family,  arms  of,  403,  409. 

Lis-baha,  near  the  Paps,  440. 

Lisdaulan,  derivation  of  name,  1 70. 

Lithomarge,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  326. 

Lithuanian  language,  Schleichez's  re- 
searches in,  418. 

Little,  James,  M.  D.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xxxiii,  xlvii. 

I<Mm  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

Loch-da-damh,  in  Oriel,  170. 

Loch-da-gedh,  in  Co.  of  Sligo,  169. 

Loch  Gile,  derivation  of  name,  456. 

Loch  Luighdheach,  now  Corrane  Lough, 
450. 

Loch  Melvin,  legend  of,  7. 

Logan,  Sir  William  E.,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  506. 


Londonderry,  mountains  o^  236. 
Longfield,  Kev.  George,  D.  D.,  on  Coaacil 

(Com.  PoL  Lit),   Append.,   ppu 

xxxii,  xlviiL 
Longwood  family,  arms  of,  403,  409. 
Lon  Laith,  *'  Bird  of  Valour,"  438. 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Spencer,   Addi 

of  Academy  to,  Append.,  p.  xxxviii; 

his  reply,  t6.,  xzzix. 
Lottner,    Dr.,     biographical     noUoe     of 

August  Schleicher,  415,  Append.^  pw 

xxxviiL 
Lough  Nacloyduff,  inscribed  eavem    ml^ 

827 ;  inscriptions,  Plate  xxviL 
Lough  Naneevin,  Co.  of  Galway,  ermnog^ 

in,  31 ;  map  of,  Plate  viL 
Loughridge  family,  arms  o^  180,  185i. 
Luachair^monetir-dainbher,  167. 
Luchta,  the  Druid,  42. 
Lurrig,  or    Lurgethon,  Co.  of  Antrim, 

283. 
Lutwidge  (kmily,  arms  of,  403, 409. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  elected  an  Hoo. 

Member,  Append.,  p.  xvL 
Ljmdsay  family,  arms  of,  408,  408. 
Lyne,  Robert  Edwin,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxi. 

Macalister,  Alexander,  on  the  mnseolaF 
anomalies  in  human  anatomy,  12 1^ 
Append.,  p.  xxiii. 

MacCarthy,  Denis  F.,  on  Council  (Com. 
Pol.  lit),  Append.,  p.  xvi. 

MacCormac,  William,  M.D.,  elected  a 
Member,  Append.,  pp.  xxxviii,  xlviL 

Mac  Culruadh,  Conchobhar,  483. 

Mac  Donnell,  Bev.  Richard,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
voet  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  hia 
death,  Append.,  p.  v ;  obituaiy  notioe 
of,  ib.,  xiv. 

McDonnell,  Robert,  M.  D.,  F.KS.,  oo 
Council  (Com.  Science),  Append.,  pp« 
XV.,  xxxii. 

McDonnell,  Dr.,  of  Belfiist,  his  obaerra- 
tions,  273,  274. 

MacFirbis,  Duald,  transcripts  of  two  Irish 
MSS.  of,  Append.,  p.  x. 

Macha,  sister  of  the  Badb,  422,  424. 

Macliae,  his  theoiy  of  the  position  of  the 
limbs,  144. 

Mac  Main,  or  Moran,  collar  o^  37. 

Mac  BanuiJl,  deed  between  him  and  Earl 
of  Kildare,  480 ;  his  pedigree,  483 ;  his 
connexion  with  the  Geraldines,  484 ; 
his  tribute  entered  in  the  Kildaze  Ren- 
tal, 494;  the  name  anglicised  Rey- 
nolds,  484. 

Macrauchenia  Boliviensis,  898. 

Madden,  R.  R.,  M.  D.,  on  Council  (Com. 
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Pol.  lit.)^    Append,  y  pp.  xt!,  xxxii, 
xWiii. 

lUgee,  Junes,  a  Member,  death  of.  Ap- 
pend., p.  xiv. 

Magennis,  Mr.  P.,  hia  copy  of  Knockmore 
inscriptions,  281. 

Hagh  Fubna,  !n  AirgiaUa,  461. 

Magh  Itha,  Slemna  of,  429. 

Hagfa  Tairedh,  battle  of,  the  Badb,  Macha, 
and  Morrigao  at,  428 ;  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  or  the  northern,  428,  429. 

Magill  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

Magnetite,  foond  in  County  of  Antrim, 
826. 

Hagradhnail],  or  Mac  Rannall,  480. 

Maine,  the  riyer,  458. 

Haire,  the  river,  2 ;  Kennuu^  river,  8. 

Mammalian  remains,  found  in  mineral 
reins,  897. 

Manannan  Mac  Dr,  of  Tir  Tairmgiri,  455. 

Hanfod  fiunily,  arms  of;  180, 186. 

Mang,  the  river,  453. 

Mann,  son  of  Unoga,  supposed  inscription 
0^  107. 

Maqi,  form  of  word  in  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions, 106 ;  attention  first  drawn  to  the 
form  Maqi  by  Bishop  Graves,  120. 

Manranos,  what,  475. 

Martin  family,  arms  of;  180,  186,  408, 
409. 

Maynooth,  College  of  the  B.  Virgin  of,  481 . 

M'Cabe  family,  arms  of,  40S,  409. 

M^Donachy  fiamily,  arms  of,  180,  183. 

McDonald  fismily,  arms  of,  180,  188. 

M'Gee,  Hon.  Thos.  D'Arcy,  a  Member, 
death  of,  Append.,  p.  xlvi. 

M*G1U  famUy,  arms  of,  408,  407. 

M'Kenna  family,  arms  of,  403,  409. 

M<Key,  of  Mnnterolis,  494. 

M'Kieran  family,  arms  of,  403,  409. 

M'Knight  family,  arms  of,  180,  185. 

M*Mnnn  family,  arms  of,  180,  186. 

M*Neal  family,  arms  of,  181,  186. 

M*Sparran  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Meares  Csmily,  arms  o^  403,  409. 

Meeneen  nisge,  a  well,  23. 

Meeting.     See  under  Academy, 

Mell,  St.,  church  of,  at  Ardagh,  99. 

MeUifont  Abbey,  drawing  of,  by  Dn  Noyer, 
89,  91 ;  chapter  house  of,  90. 

Members.    See  under  Aeadtmp, 

Merriman,  Michael,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xxxi. 

Meaole,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

Mesoplodon,  or  Xiphius  Sowerbiensia,  W. 
Andrews  on,  Append.,  p.  XTii. 

Mesotype,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  326. 

Meyler,  George,  a  Member,  death  of,  Ap- 
pend., p.  XXX. 


Mica  slate,  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
237. 

Micaceous  iron  ore,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim, 
826. 

Microciona  armata,  a  sponge,  224. 

Milesians,  or  Scoti,  their  ^eged  piece  of 
landing,  889,  392. 

Mineral  veins,  mammalian  and  other  re- 
mains in,  397 ;  age  of,  898. 

Minutes   of  Academy.    See  uuder  Aea- 


Mitchell  fitmily,  arms  of,  180^  186. 
Mivart,  M.,  his  theory  of  the  position  of 

the  limbs,  145. 
Modhom,  the  Moume  river,  453. 
Molaise,  shrine  of,  electrotype  copy,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xlvii. 
Molanna  river,  2,  5 ;  a  fictitious  name,  4. 
Mole,    the  range  of  Galties  and  Bally- 

howra,  3. 
Mommsen,  Theodor,  elected  an  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  xvi. 
Montgomeri  family,  arms  of,  180,  186. 
Montgomeri,  Margaret,  wife  of  Bev.  Jac. 

Trynche,  98. 
Montgomery  family,  arms  of,  180,   186, 

403,  409. 
Moon,    the,    rotation  of,  217,    Append., 

p.  xxiv. 
Moore  family,  arms  of,  180, 186,  408, 409. 
Moortown  church,  monuments  in,  98. 
Moran,  son  of  Cairbre  Cinn-cait,  87 ;  Mo- 

ran's  Collars,  virtues  of,  87,  38. 
Moran,  Veiy  Kev.  Patrick  F.,  elected  a 

Member,  Append.,  pp.  xxxviii,  xlvii. 
More,    Alexander  J.,  elected  a  Member, 

Append.,  p.  xv. 
Morrigan,  the,  daughter  of  Emmas,  432, 

435  ;   sister  of  the  Badb,   422,  424  ; 

account  of,  in  the  Tain  BeAingen,431 ; 

identified    with  Ana,  425,  427;  three 

Morrigna,  who,  424 ;  the  name  in  local 

composition,  439,  440. 
Motto,  Irish,  '*  Gall-gan-Eagla,"  99. 
Mountains  of  Antrim  and  Berry,  heights 

of,  236. 
Moume,  or  Modhom,  the  river,  453. 
Moy,  the  river,  458. 
Moynterolys,  or  Mac  RamiaU*s  Country, 

494. 
Moytura,  battle  of,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  on,  22. 
Muc,  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Ogham 

inscriptions,  112. 
Mulla,  the  river,  2-5. 
Mnnies,  basaltic  mountain  of,  282. 
Murlough  Boy,  coal  measures  at,  247. 
Mur-na-Morrigna,  440. 
Muro,  or  Munroe,  family,  arms  of,  180, 

186. 
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Hfuelm,  anomalies  of,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, 121 ;  where  most  frequeut,  121, 
122;  typieal,  124. 

Miiseam.     See  under  Academy. 

Myology,  human  anomalies  in,  121. 

Nancy,  library  at,  MS.  with  Irish  glosses 

foand  in,  70. 
Nannywater,  an  Ainge,  4£8. 
Natrolite  found  in  Co.  Antrim,  826. 
Necklace  of  shells  found  in  Indian  cairn, 

62. 
Neit,  the  husband  of  Neman,  428 ;  son  of 

Indu,  424 ;  the  god  of  battle,  424  ;  ex- 
planation of  the  name,  423. 
Neman,  that  is,  the  Badb,  429 ;  wife  of 

Nelt,  422. 
Keptur,  a  Fomorian,  424. 
Newre,  the  river,  2. 
New  Red  Sandstone  in  Ca  of  Antrim, 

260. 
Newton*s  rule  regarding  imaginary  nx>ts 

in  an  equation,  proof  of,  by  D.  R.  Toung, 

849. 
Nickelson  family,  arms  of,  408,  409, 
Nine,  mystio  number  of  the  Pagan  Irish, 

87,  88 ;  a  prevalent  number  In  rivers, 

446,  455. 
Nith,  the  river,  448. 
Nore,  the  river,  454^ 

0*Brien,  James  H.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  1. 

Obsidian,  found  in  Go.  of  Antrim,  826. 

O'Callaghan,  John  C,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  1. 

Ochre,  red,  or  boles,  occurrenoe  of,  in  Co.  of 
Antrim,  808;  condition  of  its  formation, 
807. 

O'Conor  Don,  The,  M.  P.,  elected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  pp.  xviii,  zzxi. 

Octahedral  iron  ore,  found  in  Co.  of  An- 
trim, 826. 

O'Cnny's  Catalogues,  indexes  to.  Append., 
p.  xxviii. 

Odafe,  son  of  Denafe,  supposed  Ogham  in- 
scription, 111. 

O'Dempsey  family,  arms  of,  408,  410. 

O'Donaghy  fkmily,  arms  of,  180,  188. 

O'Donel,  Charles  J.,  elected  a  Member,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  V,  XV. 

0*Donnavan,  W.  J.,  LL.D.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Antiqq.),  Append.,  pp.  xvi, 
xxii,  xlviii. 

OTarrell,  Ambrose  Moore,  elected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  xlix. 

OTerrall,  Jos.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  Member, 
death  of,  Append.,  p.  xlvi. 

O* Flanagan,  J.  K.,  on  the  Life  and  La- 


boars  of  John  IVAlton,  46,  Append., 
p.  X. 

Ogham  monuments,  where  prevaleBt»  1  i4« 
115,  894;  preserved  in  forCa,  120; 
theory  as  to  the  intruduction  of  the 
character,  115,  116;  general  natoreof, 
106 ;  difficulties  in  reading  and  inter- 
preting, 121;  the  symbol  for  eo,  885; 
translation  of,  105 ;  proposed  transla- 
tions, 885,  886;  chamber  at  Drum- 
loghan,  103  ;  description  ol^  Hi, 
drawings  of,  Plates  xv,  xvii,  xviii, 
xix ;  Bishop  6raves*s  observations  on 
Mr.  Brash's  paper,  119 ;  Ogham  stooe  in 
Glen  Pais,  884. 

Ogilby,  William,  on  the  ri>tatioa  of  the 
moon.  Append.,  p.  xxiv. 

Ogle  family,  arms  of,  408,  410. 

0*Grady,  Standish  H.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xvii.,  xxxi. 

O'Hagan  family,  arms  of,  180,  184. 

O'Hagan,  John,  elected  a  Member,  Ap- 
pend., p.  XV. 

O'Hanlon,  Rev.  John,  elected  a  Miember, 
Append.,  p.  xlix. 

Ointegh,  a  stone  hut,  25,  80. 

O'Laverty,  Rev.  James,  elected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  xlix. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  240. 

O'Leary,  W.  H.,  on  animal  heat,  65, 
Append.,  p.  xviii. 

Olivine,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

O'Longan,  Joseph  and  Paul,  employed  I7 
the  Academy,  Append.,  pp.  xii,   xxviiL 

O'Neill  family,  arms  of,  403,  410. 

Onyx,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  826. 

Opal,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  326. 

O'Quin  family,  arnu  of,  403,  410. 

Ordeal,  oldest  forms  d,  34 ;  instance  in 
Scripture,  48 ;  twelve  forms  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 84,  86;  of  fire  and  water,  85. 

O'ReiUy  &mily,  arms  of,  403,  410. 

O'Rourke,  Rev.  John,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  XV. 

0*  Sullivan  family,  arms  of,  403,  412. 

Onre,  the  river,  2  ;  Glenmalnre,  8,  9. 

Owen,  Professor,  his  theory  of  limba,  144. 

Pachymatlsma  Johnstonia,  a  sponge,  ^3. 
Paine  family,  arms  of,  403,  410. 
Pale,  the,  Mr.  Froude's  description  o^  486. 
Palliobrandiiata,  Professor  W.  King  00, 

64,  Append.,  p.  xHii. 
Palraerstown,     earthenware     found     at, 

836. 
Palstaves,  with  two  loops,  found  in  Spam, 

475. 
Paps,  the,  in  Kerry,  ancient  name  of,  171, 

440. 
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Paramondimsi  sappoaed  fossil  sponges,  272. 
Paris,  InterDAtional  Exhibition  of,  five  ar- 
ticle of  the  Museum  applied  for,  Ap- 
pend., p.  zi ;  loan  Us  Append.,  p.  ziii. 

Parke  fiunily,  arms  of»  181,  186. 

Parkinson,  Henry,  on  an  inscribed  stone 
inTttllagh  churchyard,  340,  Append., 
p.  zxxiv. 

Paaqual  de  Oayangos,  the  Arabic  scholar, 
474. 

Pateison  family,  arms  of,  181,  186. 

Patrick  fiunily,  arms  of,  181,  186. 

Patterson '£unily,  arms  of,  403,  410. 

Paul,  St.,  epistle  of,  worn  round  Ho- 
rann's  neck,  88. 

Penny,  Rev.  W.  6.,  on  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  'heayenly  bodies,  189,  Ap- 
pend., p.  ZXYU 

Percy  family,  arms  of,  181,  186. 

Perse  family,  arms  of,  403,  410. 

Petrie,  George,  LL.D.,  sixteen  water- 
colour  drawings  by,  presented.  Append., 
pi  xii;  his  Museum  purchased  by  6o- 
▼emment,  Append.,  p.  xxvii ;  deposited 
in  the  Academy,  Append.,  p.  xIy. 

Phillipsite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 

Pbinisk  river,  454. 

Pbyseter  bidens,  or  Ziphius  Sowerbiensis, 
61. 

Pictet,  Adolphe,  Qallo-Roman  inscription 
published  by,  421. 

Pitchstone  porphyry,  in  Co.  of  Antrim, 
224,  327. 

Plain  of  the  Hnriers,  at  Moy  Tura,  22. 

Plants  of  Southern  Europe  growing  in 
Ireland,  66. 

Plnnket  family,  arms  of,  99,  403,  404, 
410. 

Plunket,  Francis,  monument  of,  in  Ro- 
bertstown  churchyard,  99. 

Porcelain  seals,  Chinese,  176. 

Porphyry,  occurrence  of,  at  Cusbendall, 
291 ;  and  at  Sandy  Brae,  292 ;  Pitch- 
stone,  294. 

Port  family,  arms  of,  404,  410. 

Porter  faroUy,  arms  of,  404,  410. 

Portrush,  rocks  at,  819. 

Pottery  found  in  Indian  cairns,  63. 

President,  see  under  Academy, 

Psychrometer,  or  wet-bulb  Thermometer, 
466. 

Purser,  J.  M.,  report  on  Herr  Cohnheim's 
researches  on  inflammation,  499,  Ap- 
pend., p.  U. 

Pus,  corpuscles  of,  499. 

Pyrenees,  Basses,  Megalithic  remains  at, 
472. 

Quarts,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 


QoarUite,  236. 

« 

Rammage  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Rathlin,  columnar  basalt  in,  314. 

Rathmichael,  inscribed  stone*  at,  341. 

Ravel  Water,  the,  454. 

Rayen,  a  Norse  banner,  489. 

Rea  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Read,  Brig.-General  J.  Meredith,  elected  a 
Member,  Append.,  pp.  ▼,  xy. 

Recht  Maoisi,  Moses'  Law,  43. 

Red  bole,  or  ochre,  of  Co.  of  Antrim,  307. 

Redg,  who,  429. 

Red  Hall,  Co.  of  Antrim,  saltmine  at,  264. 

Reeyes,  Rey.  WiUiam,  D.  D.,  late  Secre- 
tary, Append.,  p.  xyi. 

R^gnault,  M.,  description  of  his  hygro- 
meter, 459  ;  Mr.  Donoyan's  modifica- 
tion of  it,  469. 

Reilly  fkmily,  arms  of,  404,  410. 

Rennes,  Irish  MS.  at.  Append.,  pp.  xxiii, 
zxyii. 

Renoie,  George,  an  Hon.  Member,  death 
of,  Append.,  xiv. 

Report.     See  under  Aea4«my» 

Reports,  Scientific,  grants  for.  Append.,  p. 
xxxiii. 

Retanosnody  family, arms  of,  179,  183. 

*Re3molds,  Anglicised  form  of  Mac  Rannall, 
484. 

Reynolds,  George  Nugent,  of  Letterfisn, 
485. 

Rheusa,  of  Spenser,  7. 

Rhodalite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 

Riastartha,  a  name  of  Cuchullain,  438. 

Richardson,  Dr.,  his  account  of  whin- 
dykes,  318. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  Member, 
death  of,  Append.,  pp.  xxx,  xlvi. 

Richey,  Alexander  George,  elected  a 
Member,  Append.,  pp.  xvii,  xxxi ;  on 
Council  (Com.  PoL  Lit),  Append.,  p. 
xlviii. 

Righe,  the  Rye  Water,  455. 

Rittias,  a  name  of  fi«quent  ocourrenoe  in 
Oghams,  120. 

Riyers,  giving  name  to  towns,  6 ;  generally 
feminine  in  Irish,  454,  their  gender  in 
Spenser,  7,  8;  origin  of  their  names, 
101,  443 ;  often  called  from  trees,  444. 

Robe,  or  Rodhba,  the  river,  454. 

Robertstown,  Co.  Meath,  Barnewal  monu- 
ment at,  99. 
Robinson  family,  arms  of^  181,  187. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  account  of  coal  pit  in  Co. 
of  Antrim,  242.' 

Rock-basin,  a  kind  of  monument,  104. 

Rock  carvings,  H.  M.  Westropp  on,  232. 

Rock  Salt,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 
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Rofluuiee,  mill  at,  with  a  SheeU-na-gig 
built  into  tlie  wall,  99. 

Roaa,  the  liTor,  464. 

Ro«  family,  anna  of,  404,  411. 

Boasdanean,  deriyatioo  of  tha  name,  169. 

Boeae,  Earl  o^  a  Member,  hia  death,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xzx ;  obitiiaiy  notice  of,  ib., 
p.  zzxi. 

Roaeeponta,  2. 

Boughan,  George  Franda,  elected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  pp.  y,  x,f, 

Ronghty,  the  river,  464. 

Koand  tower  of  Ardmore,  account  o^  60. 

Bowan,  the  late  Archdeacon,  notice  oif  the 
Ogham  atone  of  Glen  Faia,  884. 

Bowleg  family,  arma  of,  404,  411. 

Bowney,  Profeaeor,  Thomaa  H.,  on  £o- 
£oon  Canadenae,  606. 

Boyaton  crow,  the,  anpentttiona  regarding, 
422. 

Boachtach,  the  Bonghty  river,  464. 

Bne-na-Scaroe,  basaltic  oolumna  at,  814. 

Baireacfa,  or  lifiey,  the  river,  463. 

Bnasell,  Very  Rev.  Charles  W.,  D.  D., 
elected  a  Ifember,  Append.,  pp.  xxv, 
zxxi;  on  Council  (Com.  Pol.  Lit.}, 
Append.,  pp.  xzxii,  zlviii;  on  an 
agreement  (in  Irish)  between  the  Earl  of 
Kildareand  Mac  Rannall,480,  Append., 
p.  1 ;  on  the  duties  upon  Irishmen, 
490,  Append.,  p.  L 

Ryefield,  roclc  of,  230. 

Bye  Water,  or  Bighe,  the  river,  466. 

Sacrifice,  human,  in  various  countries,  evi* 
deoce  of,  68. 

Saetad  maqi  Inl,  supposed  Ogham  inscrip- 
tion, 108. 

Saimer,  now  the  Erne  river,  449. 

Sallagh  Braes,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  description 
of,  279. 

Salmon,  i^v.  George,  D.  D.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Science),  Append.,  p.  zv,  zxzii, 
zl  vii ;  a  Vice-President,  Append.,  p.  zvii, 
zzzvii,  xlviii. 

Salt  beds,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  262. 

Salt  pans  colliery,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  246. 

Samoir,  or  Saimer,  the  Erne  river,  449. 

Santander,  on  the  mineralogy  of,  899. 

Santa  Bosa  mine,  in  Bolivia,  remains 
found  at,  398. 

Sarsfeld,  Dame  Janet,  monument  of,  98. 

Savage,  fiamily,  arras  of,  404,  411. 

Scald  crow,  a  bird  of  omen,  488. 

Scales  and  weights,  of  metal,  Danish,  found 
at  Islandbridge,  17, 18. 

Scandinavians,  incursions  of,  into  Ireland, 
14;  antiquities  of,  found  at  Island- 
bridge,  13. 


Schleieher,  Aogust,  biographical  notice  U, 

416 ;  hU  literary  works,  418,  419. 
Schmidt,  Professor  Oscar,  on  the  Bptx^tm 

of  the  Adriatic  221,  222. 
Sdrtach,  the  river,  466. 
Scohey  family,  arms  of;  404,  411. 
Scorings  in  cave  of  Knockmore,  229. 
Scoti,  the  origin  o^  391 ;  their  alleged 

place  of  landing,  389,  892. 
Scouler,  Dr.,  liis  description  of  the  ligaita 

of  Ahaneas,  822. 
Sculptures,  inoongruoua,  92. 
Seal,  corporate,   of   Academy,    Append.^ 

p.  zlii. 
Seals,  Chinese  porcelain,  found  in  Ireland, 

172. 
Seaocha  Mac  AiHlla,  39. 
Seancrand  Sin,  "  charmed  branch  of  Sen,** 

41. 
Secretary.    See  under  Aeadtmy, 
Sen  Mac  Aige,  a  judge,  41. 
Senchua   Mor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson  01, 

Append.,  p.  z. 
SeycheUea,  Islands,  Flora  ot^  418. 
ShaoeTs  Cttsde,  basaltic  pfllara  at,  311. 
Shannon,  the  river,  derivation  of  the  name, 

466. 
Shaw  family,  arms  of,  181,  187, 404,  411. 
Shearman,  Rev.  J.  F.,  on  some  ezcava- 

tions  at  Howth,  330,  Append.,  p.  zzxiz. 
Shoe  family,  arms  of;  404,  411. 
Sheela-oa-gig,  a,  in  mill  of  Rosnaree,  99. 
Shenan,  or  Sluunon,  the  river,  1. 
Sheridan  family,  arms  of,  404,  411. 
Shnre^  the  river,  2. 
Shatter  fiamily,  arms  of,  181,  187. 
Sidh  Arfemlun,  near  the  Suir,  89. 
Sidhe  Femhin,  429. 

Sigerson,  George,  M.  D.,  elected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  zliz;  on  some  rdatiQa- 

ships   of  inflorescences,   76,  Append., 

p.  zviii,  Plates  xi,  zii. 
Silicified  wood,  at  Ahaness,  822. 
Silures,  remains  of  the  Iberians,  100. 
Simpson,  Sir  James,  on  rock  carvings, 

232,  233. 
Sinann,  the  Shannon,  456. 
Singer,  Most  Rev.  Joeeph  H.,  a  Member, 

death  of,  and  obituary  notice,  Append., 

p.  ziv. 
Skerries,  Islands,  geological  peculiarities 

of,  319;  greenstone  protrusions  in  lias 

of,  320. 
Skirt,  the  river,  456. 
Skydi  family,  arms  of,  404,  411. 
Slaine,  the  river,  1,  466. 
Slane  Abbey,  drawings  of,  92. 
Slemish  mountain,  aubstanoe  of;  303. 
Slemna  Maighe  Itha,  429. 
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Sliabh-da-eo,  near  Cktllooney,  169. 

Sliabh  Mis,  or  Slemiah,  in  Co.  of  Antrinii 
808 ;  in  Go.  of  Kerry,  890. 

Sliabh  Smoil,  429. 

Slieye  Gallion,  Co.  Londonderry,  290, 291. 

SUgo,  or  Sligeach,  the  river,  456. 

Smith  famUy,  anna  of,  181, 187,  404,  411. 

Smith,  John  Chaloner,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  zxiv,  zxxi. 

Smith,  Joseph  H.,  on  Chinese  porcelain 
seals,  172 ;  on  the  Donr^gan  cop.  Ap- 
pend., p.  xvii. 

Smyth,  Warrington  W.,  on  Eozoon,  609. 

Smythe,  W.  Barlow,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  y,  xv. 

8namh-da-en,  in  the  Shannon,  169. 

Soighead,  a  dart-head,  80. 

Soponite,  found  in  Ca  of  Antrim,  827. 

Soaterrain,  at  Carragbdy,  aoconnt  of,  72 : 
at  Dnunloaghan,  103-119;  near  Kil- 
crea,  Plate  z. 

Soath,  Sir  James,  an  Hon.  Member,  death 
of,  Append.,  p.  zxz. 

Spain,  intercourse  between,  and  Ireland, 
69 ;  archaeology  of,  474 ;  encouragement 
of  archsBoIogical  study  in,  476  ;  double- 
looped  celts  found  in,  475. 

Specular  iron,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim, 
327. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  settlement  in  Ire- 
land, 1 ;  the  Iriah  ri?ers  off  1. 

Sponges,  Irish,  221 ;  bibliography  of 
British,  222. 

Spongionella  pnlchella,  a  sponge,  228. 

Spurs,  in  columnar  basalt,  809,  810. 

Srubh  Brain,  the  river,  466. 

Stackallan  church,  monuments  in,  96. 

Stanley  family,  arms  of;  404,  411. 

Steele  fiunily,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Stephens,  Professor  George,  on  Knock- 
more  inscription,  281. 

Stephenson  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Btewart  family,  arms  o^  404,  412. 

Stilbite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  827. 

Stirling  family,  arms  of,  404,  412. 

Stokes,  William,  M.  D.,  on  Council  (Com. 
Sdenoe),  Append.,  pp.  xz;(ii,  zliniL 

Sioney,  Bindon  B.,  on  Council  (Com. 
Sdence),  Append.,  p.  ^yi ;  resignation, 
Append.,  p.  xvii. 

Streams,  diverging  from  a  common  souroe, 
886. 

Suek,  the  river,  467. 

Snileach,  the  Swilly,  467. 

Suir,  the  river,  467. 

Sullivan,  William  K.,  Ph.  D.,  on  ConncQ 

(Com.     Science),    Append.,    pp.    xv, 

xxxii,    xlviii  ;     Secretary,    Append., 

pp.  zvi,  xxxii,  xlviii ;  on  the  occur- 
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rence  of  mammalian  bones,  &c.,  in 
mineral  veins,  897,  Append.,  p.  xzxvii. 

Sweetman,  H.  S.,  on  the  early  English 
public  recorda  relating  to  Ireland,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xxxviii 

Svrilly,  or  Suileach,  the  river,  467.  • 

Swords,  Norwegian,  of  iron,  13,  14;  Scan- 
dinavian, ornamented,  16. 

Symington  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Tain-bo-Cnailnge,  the  tale,  referred  to,  429. 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord,  President,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  XV,  xxxii,  xlvii;  on  the 
megalithic  remains  of  the  Basses  Pyre- 
nees, 472 ;  notes  on  Spanish  archsology, 
474,  Append.,  p.  xlix. ;  on  some  Prank- 
ish antiquities,  t6.,  p.  xxiy. 

Talc,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  827. 

Talland  Etar,  in  Book  of  Leinster,  831. 

Tal  Mochta,  Mochta's  adze,  used  in  ordeal, 
86. 

Tamlaght,  Co.  of  Antrim,  288. 

Tara  Brooch,  purchased  by  Qovemment, 
Append.,  p.  xxvii. 

Tardree  quarry,  Co.  of  Antrim,  298. 

Taste,  on  the  development  of,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Wills,  Append.,  p.  1. 

Taylor,  Col.  Meadows,  on  Council  (Com. 
Antiqq.),  Append.,  pp.  xvi,  xlviii;  on 
the  Cairn  at  Hyat  Nugger,  60,  Append., 
p.  xvii. 

Temair  of  Cuaikige,  432. 

Temperature  in  large  towns,  68. 

Templesaghtmaree,  in  Aran,  29. 

Templeton  Cunily,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Teratology,  necessary  correction  of,  121. 

Terebenes,  the,  contribution  to  the  history 
of,  416,  Append.,  p.  xliii. 

Termonfechin  churchyard,  plinth  of  cross 
in,  99. 

Terryglaas,  in  Ca  of  Clare,  166;  in  Co. 
of  Tippemry,  166. 

Tetbmoy,  derivation  of  name,  168. 

Thi-vigh,  basaltic  columns  at,  814. 

Thom  family,  arms  of,  181,  187. 

Tbom,  Alexander,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xv. 

Thompson  family,  arms  of,  181,  188. 

Thomson,  C.  J.,  an  Hon.  Member,  death 
of,  Append.,  p.  si  v. 

TbomsoOf  Dr.  Wy  ville,  on  British  sponges, 
222. 

Thomsonite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 

Three,  the  number,  prevalent  in  names  of 
rivers,  448,  460  ter,,  466,  467  ter. 

Tichbome,  Charles  R.  C,  dected  a  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  xlix ;  contributions  to 
the  htotory  of  the  Terebenes,  416, 
Append.,  pp.  xxxviii,  xliii. 
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tieyearft  Hill,  compodtion  of,  303. 

Tine],  who,  429. 

Tir-da-ghlas,  now  TeiryglaM,  166. 

Tirree-worrigan,  in  Co.  of  Armagh,  440. 

Tir  Tairrngiri,  Land  of  Promise,  456. 

Tischendorf,  A.,  elected  an  Hon.  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xvL 

Toberdornan,  basaltic  pillars  at,  811. 

Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  I. 

Todd  family,  arms  of,  181,  187,  404, 
412. 

Todd,  Rev.  James  H.,  D.  D.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Antiqq.),  Append.,  pp.  Ill,  xvi, 
zzxii ;  a  Vice-President,  Append.,  pp. 
xvii,  zxzyii ;  on  book  of  Fermoy,  Ap- 
pend., p.  xiii ;  account  of  Irish  MS.  at 
Rennes,  Append.,  pp.  xziii,  xxTii  ; 
adjournment  on  his  death,  Append.,  p.  1. 

Tomb,  coffin-shaped,  at  Stackidlan,  95. 

Tondnff,  basaltic  pillars  at,  311. 

Tongne,  the  physiology  cf  its  protrusion 
and  deviation,  83 ;  action  of  the  genio- 
hyo-glossi  musdes,  84. 

Toomore,  origin  of  the  name,  171. 

Torach,  the  river,  457. 

Torann,  the  riyer,  461. 

Toras  de  Guisando,  what,  476. 

Townley  family,  arms  of,  404,  412. 

Trail,  Rev.  Robert,  letter  on  lignite,  820. 

Transactions.    See  under  Academy. 

Trap,  formation  of,  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  295 ; 
in  alternate  layers  with  ochre,  296; 
amorphous,  301 ;  brecdated,  301 ;  con- 
cretionary, or  onion  basaltic,  802 ;  ta- 
bular, 303  ;  columnar,  802  ;  formation 
and  development  of,  308;  various  ex- 
amples of,  311 ;  trap  rodcs  of  Antrim, 
conditions  of  their  formation,  307 ;  pe- 
culiar form  of,  at  Ardihannon ;  alleged 
occurrence  of  fossils  in,  319. 

Treasurer.     See  under  Academy, 

Treasury,  Lords  of  the,  additional  grant  of. 
Append.,  pp»  xxv,  xxvL 

Trelia  Mothairt  three  stones  of  blackness, 
a  mode  of  ordeal,  40. 

Trench^'  Moet  Rev.  Archbishop,  on  Council 
(Com.  PoL  Lit.),  Append.,  p.  xxxii. 

Tresin  Moraind,  ^ple  collar  of  Moran,  87. 

Trowis,  or  Prowes,  the  river,  2,  7. 

Trynch,  or  Trench,  James,  tomb  of,  at 
Clongill,  98. 

Tuatha-de-Dannans,  the  three  goddesses 
of,  426. 

Tubino,  Don  Frandsco,  a  Spanish  anti- 
quary, 476. 

Tullagh  churchyard,  inscribed  stone  in, 
340. 

Tullagh-an-trir,  at  Moy  Tura,  23. 


Two,  the  number,  fluent  occurrence  (^ 
in  Irish  proper  names,  164,  166. 

Ucnainn,  the  Leanan  river,  452. 

ninsionn,  the  name  of  several  rivers,  mean- 
ing o^  457. 

TJnion  Wood,  Co.  of  Sligo,  origin  of  the 
name,  457. 

Unofic,  supposed  Ogham  name,  107, 108. 

Urlin,  Richard  D.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxi. 

Urn,  sepulchral,  found  at  Moy  Tura,  24. 

Urrin,  the  river,  458. 

Urthdl, '  judgment,'  84. 

Varini,  of  Tadtus,  who,  102. 

Vemer's  Bridge,  deposit  of  lignite  st, 
822. 

Vice-Presidents.    See  under  Academy. 

Vieg  d'  Azyr,  his  theory  of  the  poeitioo  of 
the  limbs,  144. 

Vierpyle,  collection  of  terra  cotta  bnits 
executed  by.  Append.,  pp.  xxxvii,  xlv. 

Visconti,  Commendatore  P.  B.,  elected  an 
Hon.  Member,  Append.,  p.  xvL 

Volatiles,  or  gealta,  431. 

Wackd,  occurrence  o^  In  Co.  of  Antrim, 
304. 

Wakeman,  W.  F.,  on  the  inscriptions  in 
the  cave  of  Knockmore,  229,  Append., 
p.  xxxili.  ;  on  the  inscribed  cavern  at 
liOngh  Nacloyduff,  327,  Append.,  p. 
xxxiv;on  the  cavern  called  Gillie's  Hole, 
895,  Append.,  p.  xxxviL 

Waller,  John  F.,  LL.  D.,  on  Coundl 
(Cool  Pol.  Lit),  Append.,  p.  xvt 

Walsh  family,  arms  of,  404,  412. 

War,  Irish  goddess  of;  424,  440. 

Wate  or  Watt  family,  arms  of,  181,  188. 

Watson  family,  arms  of,  181,  188. 

Websterite,  found  in  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 

Weights  and  scales,  Danish,  18. 

Welsh,  Richard,  Esq.,  letUr  relaUve  to  the 
Haliday  Collection,  Append.,  p.  v. 

West,  James,  a  Member,  death  of,  Ap- 
pend., pp.  xlvi,  xlvii. 

Westropp,  W.  H.  S.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xv. 

Westropp,  Hodder  M.,  on  round  tower 
of  Ardmore,  68,  Append.,  p.  xvii ;  on 
rock  carvings,  232,  Append.,  p.  xxxiii; 
notes  on  Ogham  stones.  Append.,  p. 
xxviii;  on  cromleacs  and  megalithk 
structures.  Append.,  p.  xxxrii. 

Whin-dykes,  various,  273 ;  in  Co.  of  An- 
trim, 275,  277,  318 ;  in  brecdated  trap, 
812;  formation  of,  317 ;  examples  of, 
817 ;  fourteen  described  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, 318. 
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White  fomily,  arms  of;  404,  412. 

Whitehead,  Co.  of  Antrim,  carved  ba- 
•altie  colums  at,  300,  808,  311. 

Whitepark,  Go.  of  Antrim,  thick  fonna- 
tion  of  chalk  at,  268. 

Wiety  family,  arms  of,  404,  412. 

WUde,  Sir  WillUm  R.,  M.  D.,  on  Council 
(Com.  Antiqq.),  Append.,  pp.  zyi, 
zzxii,zlviii;  Secretary  of  For.  Corresp., 
Append.,  pp.  xvi,  zxzii,  xlviii ;  a  Vice- 
President,  Append.,  pp.  xvii,  zxxU, 
xlTiii ;  on  Scuidinavian  Antiqq.  foond 
at  lalaodbridge,  18,  Append.,  p.  iii ;  on 
antiquities  recently  acquired  by  the 
Academy,  Append.,  p.  zviii;  on  the 
battle  of  Moytura,  22. 

Wilie  family,  arms  of,  181,  188. 

Williams,  William,  of  Dunganran,  104. 

Wills,  Bev.  Dr.,  on  the  devdopment  of  the 
affections,  taste,  and  moral  sentiments, 
Append.,  p.  1. 

Wilson  fiunily,  arms  of,  181,  188. 

Wilson,  John,  M.  A.,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  ▼,  XV. 

WollasConite,  found  m  Co.  of  Antrim,  327. 

Wood,  fossil,  acoonnt  of,  328. 


Wood,  Shakespeare,  on  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Trastevera  at  Rome,  Append.^  p. 
xviii. 

Woodhouse,  J.  Obins,  elected  a  Member, 
Append.,  pp.  xxiv,  xxxL 

Wobdside  family,  arms  of,  404,  412. 

Worsae,  J,  J.,  elected  an  Hon.  Member, 
Append.,  p.  xvi. 

Wright,  Edward  Perceval,  notes  on  Irish 
sponges,  221 ;  contributions  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  413,  Append.,  p.  xxxviii. 

Wrottesley,  Lord,  an  Hon.  Member,  death 
of.  Append.,  p.  xxx. 

Wurtz,  Adolphe,  elected  an  Hon.  Mem- 
ber, Append.,  p.  xvi. 

Youghal,  derivation  of  the  name,  444. 
Young  family,  arms  of,  181,  188. 
Young,  J.  R.,  on  the  imaginary  roots  of 

numerical  equations,  &c.,  343,  Append., 

p.  xxxvii. 

Zetacism,  Schleicher  on,  417. 
Ziphius  Sowerbiensis,   Bir.  Andrews  on, 
61}  Append.,  p.  xliii. 
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Cross  on  lUaan-M'Dara,  Ca  Oalway. 
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